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THE VEDANTA OF SANKARA 










Ankara, born at Kaladi, a villaga in the Mala¬ 
bar district in South India, in 788. Father's 
name was ^ivaguiu and mother’s name Aryamba. 
Became the pupil ol Govinda Bhagavatpada 
at an early age and was formally initiated by 
him into Sanyasa. Travelled widely and 
ei>tablished maths at ^ringeri, Dwaraka, Puri 
and Badarlk^hram. Died in 820 at the age of 
Ihlrty-lwu. 
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PREFACE 


Saiikara is the central thinker in the history of Indian 
Philosophy. In him all lines of thought converge : idealism 
and realism, pragmatism and rationalism, naturalism and 
mysticism, agnosticism and faith-philosophy. For this very 
reason his philosophy is difficult to characterize. This fact 
also explains the divergent interpretations that have been 
put upon his teachings. But Ankara binds together the diffe¬ 
rent strands of thought present in his writings with the help 
of the unigue point of view from which he looks at the prob¬ 
lems of philosophy, namely, the standpoint of Value. The 
present work is an attempt to make explicit this point of view 
and give an account of his teachings in the light of it. Every 
line that Sahkara has written bears the stamp of this point of 
view and I believe its discovery and adoption have enabled 
me to clear up some of the major tangles left by the previous 
interpreters, tangles which seriously affected the unity of 
Sankara’s thought and which refused to be resolved from 
any other point of view. 

The relation of value to being, the ontological status of 
value, this is the question to which Ankara is driven; and 
it is in connection with the working out of the relation of 
"value” to "reality” and of "value and reality” to "existence" 
as a whole that the more original features of Sahkara's philo¬ 
sophy are to be found. That the metaphysical notion of 
"reality” is the notion of "value” is the fundamental conten¬ 
tion of Sahkara; and in consonance with this very viewpoint 
he develops his doctrine of ontological predicates which 
brings out the value character of the predicate of reality, 
emphasizes that cognition is valuational, affirms that valua¬ 
tion has something of the noetic in it, determines the charac¬ 
ter of the spatio-temporal world as representing at once the 
duality as well as the oneness and inseparability of value and 
existence ( tattvanyatvabhyamanirvacaniyatva ), and finally 
reiterates, after the Upanisads, the identity of the most sup¬ 
remely "real” and the most supremely "good”, both these 
being but forms of "value”. According to Sahkara, the duality 
of value and existence is the most persistent of all dualities 
and the final paradox of philosophical thought; in the words 
of Windelband, the "sacred mystery” marking the limits of 
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our nature and of our knowledge. But Jahkara also believes 

er and meet and fuse in one. That point is what he-cdls 
Brahman- or Atman or Moksa. But this point cannot^ £ 
experienced without "trenching on the mysHcaP. Thought 

eparabihty of value and existence and not to their "identity” 
Life alone IS capable of it, a life of Brahma-bhava. This is 

^ repeated insistence that "knowing” 
Brahman and "being" Brahman are the same. ^ 

In pursuance of the above fundamental truths Sankara 

thouohflreatedol 

m the Tarkapada. His complaint against them is that either 
the notion of reality" with which they wprk is not the notion 
of value or there is a wilful dissociation of "reality” from 
what they conceive to be the highest "value.” This is the case 
with the Ninrana and the Self of Buddhism, the Prakrti and 
Tf th'^ M "'^‘ter of the Carvakas and the God 

the anxiety on the part 
of the duahstic systems to find out a complementary some- 
thing which^will make up the deficiency in the conception 
of reality with which they start on their philosophic 
nterprise It is one of my cardinal contentions that the Vedan- 
tism of Sankara is not inspired by Buddhism and it is uninstr 
active to affilmte it to Idealism and Nihilism of the BuSS' 
^pe. Behind this eagerness to draw parallelism between 
Vedantism and Buddhism lies the tendency to view Sankara 
as an arch-rationahst. But Sankara’s so-called rationalism is 

mysticism; and this mysticism 
should be read as part and parcel of his metaphysical views 
In ordinary moods of mind there is a long way from logic 

1 ° of Sankara's works bears witness 

to the belief m their identity. Saiikara deliberately accepts 
the position of an orthodox Vedic thinker and believes that 
a philosophy without heart and a faith without inteUect are 
abstractions from the true life of knowledge and faith The 

man whom philosophy leaves cold, and the man whom real 

faith does not illuminate may be assured that the fault lies 

in them, not in knowledge and faith. The former is still an 

alien to philosophy, the latter an alien to faiih" The fact that 
Sankara appears before us in the role of a commentator lends 
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wrltlnga, mfllcinq -them a vehicle of 

the traditional cultural spirit of Hinduism. But Wara also 

^ content with a literal repUlUon 
ot the past. I have based my interpretation upon Sankara’s, 
own Writings and not upon those ot h.s foUowers. whether 
^y hap^n to be his commentators or writers of Indepen- 

f best 

-sXr will, stray 

-HlecHoMB from his writings Will bear out Uiis truth. I have 

avowed working upon the assumption that the orlijinal 
acaryas of a ^rlicular system preached exactly the sanie 
doctrines as their later followers, and the latter simply make 
explicit what was implicit in the work of thj onglnal master 
more mtelli^le what does not appear to be sufficiently clear 

ih aPoear to the reader 

that this IS a reversal of the method consciously adopted by 

Dr. Dasgupta and unconsciously by the medieval acSryas 
Ramar.iJia and Blmskara being the more prominent amoni 
hem. I do not share Dr. Dasgupta's view that the interpre 
tat ons oher^ by bahkara’s followers ai^ nowhere In conflict 
with his doctrines. The development of the philosophy of 
bankara in the hands of his followers exhibits both prWres 
Kion and retrogression. One can easily discover m this later 
development instances of parasitism, ol degenerate develoo- 
mant, oi foreign excrescences and outgrowths, of 

lous ease These are as much an outcome of evolution as 
Urn lark at heaven s gate . In any inteipretation of iahkara's 
meaning we must look at h.s doctrine as a whole and the 
details ought to ba interpreted as elements in such a whole 
Many ot the expositors ot Sahkara have allowed themselves 
to be carried away by stray passages in h.s writings and 
have tried to squeeze out ot them a system ol philosophy 1 
havejoined Issue with such expositors and have contended 
fhat these isolated passages are not able to bear the weight 
of a whole system. ^ 


In the preparation of this work I have found the writings 
of Thibaut and Deussen. Ranade and Radhakrishnan. Belval- 
kar and Dasgupla. Htriyanna and Kokileshwar Sastri B L 
Atrey^ S. K. Da.-., and A. C. Mukegee. Swami Madhvananda 
and Garganath Jha, very helplul. Had these works not 
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been written before and their interpretations already in the 
field perhaps the idea of the need of a fresh attempt to 
understand Sankara would never have suggested itself to 
me. Hence I must not be thought ungrateful or wanting in 
respect because I have criticised them at places, nor must 
it be supposed that I am unmindful of those obligations 
which I have not expressly acknowledged. My formulation 
of the notion of Value has been chiefly determined by the 
teachings of Windelband, Pringle-Pattison and Urban, and a 
careful reader of the book, especially the second and third 
chapters wherein I have tried to explain the exact sense in 
which Ankara's notion of Reality is that of value, will dis¬ 
cover their influence. 

1 would be failing in my duty if 1 did not acknowledge 
the deep debt of gratitude which I owe to my teachers. Profe¬ 
ssor P.B. Adhikari, Dr. SJC. Maitra, Pt I. D. Tiwari, and Dr. 
B. L. Atreya, at present University Professor of Philosophy 
and Chief Warden, Birla Hostel, Banaras Hindu University, at 
whose feet I had the privilege to sit as a student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Banaras. I am glad to mention especially the 
name of Dr. S.K. Maitra and acknowledge the constant and 
ungrudging help and the many valuable suggestions which 
I received from him in the final preparation of this work for 
the press, esp>ecially on points connected with the problem 
of value. My thanks are due to Dr. D.M. Datta of Patna 
University who was good enough to favour me with his 
critical ccmments both in private conversation and through 
correspondence. 

The completion of the work owes not a little to Mr. J. C. 
Rollo and Dr. G. S. Mahajani whom the young University of 
Rajputana was fortunate to have as its first University officer 
and first Vice-Chancellor respectively. They have introduced 
a "liberal” and a "human" atmosphere in the University 
which is the very soul of University life and which will most 
likely continue to determine the future "go” of events. And 
certainly in a University it is the life which is "lived" that 
counts and not the tables of stone on which the statutes and 
ordinances are engraved and which require to be periodi¬ 
cally broken up. The work would not have been completed 
but tor the increased facilities for research work which were 
provided to us in the college for the first time in its history by 
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the Jaipur Government largely as the result of Mr. Rollo's 
efforts when he came to stay with us as its head. This libe¬ 
ral atmosphere owed not a little to Sir Mirza Ismail and Sir 
V.T Krishnamachari, Prime Ministers of Jaipur, and Pt. Devi 
Shankar Tiwari, Education Minister, Jaipur, who were at the 
helm of affairs during the most fateful years when a wave of 
idealism had swept over Jaipur and it was witnessing a ren¬ 
aissance. 

But for the generous grant-in aid of Rs 1500 made to 
me by the University of Rajpulana towards the publication of 
the work, the liberal offer of Messrs Dwarika Das and Madho 
Das, proprietors of hte Bharat Publishing House, Jaipur, to 
defray the remaining expenses and undertake its publication 
during these difficult, almost trying, times, and the constant 
vigilance and anxiety of Mr S. L. Jain. Manager, Modern Art 
Printers to finish the printing of the work in as short a time as 
possible, the work would not have seen the light at so early a 
date. I am grateful to the University for this grant-in-aid and 
have to thank the publishers and the printer for their gene¬ 
rous co-operation. My thanks are also due to Rai Bahadur 
Madan Mohan Varma, Registrar, University of Rajputana and 
and to my friend and colleague Professor R. K. Shukla, Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts, for their valuable advice in connection 
with the printing of the work. 

There are three debts of a more or less personal nature 
which I owe to Dr. B. L Atreya, to Professor R. D. Ranade, 
formerly Professor of Philosophy, Allahabad University, and 
to Mr. J .C. Rollo, Special Education officer, Jaipur. It was 
under the supervision of Dr. Atreya that I first began my sys¬ 
tematic study of the Vedanta as an undergraduate student at 
the University and since then everything about him and his 
life has been an inspiration to me. My association with Profe¬ 
ssor Ranade has widened my intellectual horizon and dee¬ 
pened my faith in the value of spiritual life; it inspired me at 
a time when research was taboo in Jaipur. His love and 
reverence for Sankara and all that Sankara stood for always 
drew me nearer him. To Mr. J. C. Rollo I owe a lasting debt. 
At great personal inconvenience and as a pure labour of love 
he went through the whole of the book in manuscript, revis¬ 
ed it carefully and suggested distinct improvements in ex¬ 
pression. 
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I hope my readers will not feel the absence of a biogra¬ 
phical sketch in the book. In the case of master minds their 
work is the best commentary on their life; and few, I hope, 
will be relucitint to allow that Sahkaro is a master mind and 
‘feserves "a place among the Immortals” 

If this book succeeds in riersuadlng some of the readers 
lo fake up afresh a study of the works of ^afakara and thus 
acquire some of the respect and admiration for him which 
has grown upon me the more. I have examined his work, I 
shall have reason to feel, in the words of Paton. that my long 
and at times depressing labours have not failed to find an 
appropriate reward. 

Mahat aia's College. 

JAIPUR R. P. Singh. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 
CONFLICTING ESTIMATES 

« 

Sdhkara is one of the greatest systematic thinkers that 
India has produced; his "Advaitism is a system of great 
speculative daring and logical subtlety’’^ his doctrine "is 
from a purely philosophical point of view, and apart from 
all theological considerations, the most important and 
interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil''*; his system, 
"equal in rank to Plato and Kant, is one of the most valuable 
products of the genius of mankind in its search for the eternal 
truth"*, and has won him "a place among the immortals". 

But the student who cares to know something 
definite about ^ahkara's philosophy is bewildered by 
the contradictory views which have been taken of it. 
Sahkarian interpretation is, to b>3rrow the words of Professor 
Paton which he said about Kantian interpretation, 
"an inevitable welter of conflicting opinions." Kant and 
Sankara are the two greatest thinkers which Europe and 
India have resp>ectively produced. As Europe is proud of 
Kant, so is India proud of Sankara. The greatness of these 
two thinkers lies not only in the fact that both of them gave 
us a system of philosophy which is a rare and wonderful 
specimen of the creative activity of the human mind but (and 
this is more important) in that their thoughts had a poten¬ 
tiality which continued to inspire philosophical«reflection in 
Europe and India long after their death, which process 
has not ceased even now. 

Ankara has played a very important part in contribu¬ 
ting to the growth and development of philosophical thought 
in India. Professor Whitehead, speaking of Plato, says that 
"the safest general characterization of the European philoso¬ 
phical tradition is that it consists of a series of footnotes to 

1 Radhakrishnan : I. P. VoL H, P. 445. 

2 Thibaut : P. XIV. 

3 Aspects of the Vedanta, P. 12o. 
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IKTBODfCTlON 


(CH. I.) 


Plato,"' Professor Whitehead's meaning is that Plato's writings 
are an inexhaustible mine of suggestion, containing as they 
do a wealth of general ideas. 


In this sense, it may be said of ^hkara without any 
fear of exaggeration that philosophical development in 
India after him consists of a series of footnotes to him. 
Any one who cares to read the history of the growth of 
post-^hkara philosophic thought, not only within the 
orthodox Advaita fold, but outside also in the rival Veddntic 
Camps of Bhedabhedavada, of VisiSjSdvaitlsm, Dvaitism, 
and Suddhidvaitism, will realize that philosophy in India 
owes an incalculable debt to ^sfikara. The universality of 
his mind was never allowed by him to be obscured by 
excessive sysrematlzafion, and a spirit of Catholicism, which 
is not mere eclecticism, pervades his writings. It is no 
wonder that even the enemies of ^hkara have drawn upon 
his writings and iheir works bear the unmistakable stamp of 
the informing spirit of Sahkara. ^sftkara, more than any other 
single thinker, inspired and quickened philosophic thought 
in India. Advaitism, the foundations of which were laid by 
Sshkara, in its growth assumed several forms and its history 
is yet in progress. He was followed by a host of illustrious 
thinkers who developed his system in different directions. 
Suresvara and Padmapada, Vacaspatl Misra and Sarvajfiitma 
Muni, Vidyaranya and AppayadTkahita are names which 
would be a matter of pride to any history of thought. 
Saftkara's influence did not end here. His views served to 
provoke controversy with the rival schools of Vedanta, and 
the philosophical systems of BhSskara, Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Vallabha owe their inception and development not a 
little to their conflict with ^ahkara's Vedanta. 


In spile of the important position thus occupied by 
^bkara and Kant in the history of Indian and European 
philosophy respectively, it is to be much regretted that the 
interpretahons of their philosophies should be an "inevilable 
welter of conflicting opinions." Even today ^ahkarian 
Interpretation is in very much the same position as Kantian 

1 P. R. P, 53. ~ 
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I'ONKLICXINa ESTIMATES 


(♦l- 

interpretation. Professor Lindsay, speaking of Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reasoa says, "Ever since it has been 
published it has been commented on, and the process 
of commenting on it has produced different schools of 
mterprelation. Kantian interpretation is in very much the 
position in which Kant describes metaphysics to bo. 
It has certainly not reached ‘the sure path of Science,' 
and, as one dogmatic interpretation of what Kant meant 
is opposed by another, the place of both is taken by 
a scepttciam whicfi says that the book is so muddled 
and confused that it is not worth understanding."* These 
words of Professor Lindsay exactly describe the state in which 
^hkarian interoretatron tinds itself today. 

His Advaitism is regarded as a system of great speculative 
daring and logical subtlety. It Is represented as having a self- 
satisfying wholeness characteristic of works of art, expound- 
mg Its own presuppositions, being ruled by its own end. 
and having all its elements in a stable, reasoned equipoise,-* 
yet it is believed, on the other hand, that, in an endeavour 
to preserve continuity of thought, ^ahkara attempted to 
combine logically incompatible ideas and this has affected 
the logical rigour of hts thought, so much so that the theory 
of Maya which is "the chief characteristic of the Advaita 
8y8tam'*and the "orthodoxy" of which was established by 
^hkara, merely serves as a cloak to cover the Inner rifts of 
his system.* It is said that at the centre oi ^shkara'a system 
is the eternal mystery of creation; but the very explanation 
which is offered by Sahkara to resolve this mystery, his 
doctrine of Maya, is asserted to be a "Buddhistic element" 
which was Incorporated into the Vedanta philosophy of 
Sahkara*. 

bahkara is described as a man of "illustrious personality" 
having "Ulustrious followers"; his works. It is said, abound in 
"subtle and deep" ideas which have rightly attained wond- 
erful celebrity.* But. on the next page, we arc told that 

1 Kant. P.37. “ 

2 HadhakrUhntn: I. P Vol. It P.AA© 3 Ibid P 56S 

4 Ibid.PP. 471. 472. iDw.r.aoa, 

8 Ibid.. P.471. 

6 Duyupto: Hulory of lodiaa Pbllotophy, Vol. 1, P. 422. 
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^hkara was a hidden Buddhist himself, that he and his 
followers borrowed much of their dialectic form of criticism 
from the Buddhists, and that his philosophy is largely a com¬ 
pound of Vijliinavida and ^unyavada Buddhism with the 
Upanisad notion of the permanence of self superadded.' 
Many of the doctrines peculiar to ^ahkara "were anticipated 
by the idealistic Buddhists, and looked at from this point 
of view, there would be very little which could be regarded 
as original in Sahkara.”* While on the one hand it is agreed 
that Sahkara was a hidden Buddhist himself, it is admitted on 
the same page that Sahkara tried as best he could to disso¬ 
ciate the distinctive Buddhistic traits found in the exposition 
of Gau"Japada and to formulate the philosophy as a direct 
interpretation of the older Upanisad texts, and in this he 
achieved remarkable success.* While it Is held that VijfiA- 
nabhiksu was light in his accusation against ^hkara that 
the latter was a hidden Buddhist, it is at the same lime recog¬ 
nized that "his influence on Hindu thought and religion 
became so great that he was regarded in later times as being 
almost a divtne person or an incarnation.*" 


Sahkara is extolled as a thinker equal m rank to Plato 
and Kant, and his system of the Vedanta is recognized as 
one of the moat valuable products of the genius ot mankind 
in its search for the eternal truth;* yet It is believed that the 
Vedanta In Sahkara had not attained that ripeness of thought 
which alone can render it possible for metaphysics to attain 
its content only through a right use of the natural means of 
^owledgo, and consequently we find that the Vedanta in 
Sahkara helps itself out of the difficulty by the short cut of 
subsUtuting a theological for the philosophical means of 
knowledge."* It is acknowledged that the tenets of Sahkara 
are true, but it is pointed out that he is not able to prove 
them; he has grasped the metaphysical truth by intuition, but 
he does not know the way of abstract reasoning and scien¬ 
tific proof", and in this respect Vedantlsm is "defective.*** 


Ibid., PP. 431, 432. 

DaiQupta : Indian IdaalUm. p. 19b. 

Dasgupia I Hutory, Vol. 1, P. 437. 

^td., P. 437. 5 Oaufian in AipowU ot iha Vedanta, P. 12o. 

D«uu«n : Syatam of the Vedanta. P. 9o. 
llspoctD of the Vedanta. P. 127. 
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It is ciBxerted that the doctrine advocated by ^ahkara is, 
from a purely philosophical point of vtew, the moat Impor¬ 
tant and interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil, 
and that neither the other Vedanttc, nor the non-VedSntic 
systems can be compared with it in boldness, depth and 
subtlety ol speculation.’ But it is again pointed out that it has 
not had any wide-reaching Influence on the masses of India, 
that it is too little in sympathy with the wants of the human 
heart, which does not rejoice "to be wrecked on the ocean 
of the Infinite", that its absolute Brahman is inaccessible to 
all human wants and sympathies; that its substitute, the Lord, 
is a “shadowy lord'*, and that as a religion, it is a mockery, 
because "the very breath and spirit" of religion which con 
sists In devotion to Lord who lends a gracious ear to the 
supplication of the worshippwr, is conspicuously absent from 

lU* 


While, on the one hand, it is held that ^hkara's Advai- 
tism is "a great example of a purely philosophical scheme"*, 
and that ^ahkara himself is not a theologian, and his argu¬ 
ments are all logical and philosophical and the references to 
the Vedas are only meant to support the conclusions of his 
Independent thought, on the other, there are others who 
say that "iahkara was not writing a philosophy in the 
modem sense of the term but giving us the whole truth as 
taught and revealed in the Upanlsads"; that he does not 
prove the Vedanta to be a consistent system of metaphysics 
complete in all parts; and that reason with him occupied a 
subordinate place and could be used either for the "right 
understanding of the revaled .scriptures” or "for the refutation 
of other systems of thought.*’* I will conclude by mentioning 
what a modem Buddhist missonary and scholar, the Rev. 
flahula Sankrttyayana, who has attracted the notice of 
learned Indologists very lecently and is held in very high es¬ 
teem by them, says about ^ahkara. The Judgement, however, 
which he passes on §dhkara gives evidence of more heat 
than light In him. The following is a free tianslalion of what 

1 rhibiut. p. XIV 

2 Ibid . P. cxxvii 

3 Radhakilihnan: I.P. Vol 11 P 445. 

4 Daigupta; HUtorr, Vol. 1. FP. 434. 435 
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he says about ^afikara In the Intruduotiontohis BudHhacarya, 
written in Hindi: “The truth is that ^thkara was a man of 
great genius and learning. He wrote his commentary 
called the ^iSrlrarka BhSaya on the Brahma SOtra. Though 
this commentary was unique of Its type and contained 
discussions about several philosophical systems, yet if was 
not a work of a very high quality tor the age which saw the 
rise of thinkers like Dlhnaga, Udyotakara, Kumarila and 

Dharmaklrti.The scholars of Northern India who 

really constituted the learned assembly of that age did not 
recognize iahkara as an Acarya until Vacaspatimlira, who 
was learned in all the sacred lores and whose pre-eminence 
as a philosophical thinker was unrivalled in Milhila, then 
the seat of philosophical learning and scholarship, wrote his 
commentary on the ^rTraka Bljisya and brought into bold 
relief the truths which even iahkara's genius had failed to 
see. To speak the truth, the reputation which iahkara 
enjoys today he owes to Vocaspati, who advocated his cause 
bsfore the learned minds of India. Had Vicaspati not written 
his BhSmatT on Sahkara'a commentary, the latter would have 
long b^en neglected and lost in oblivion 

If 

DiVP.ROKNT INTKRPRKTATIONS 

The - tollowlng summary aixjount of the ditterent 
interpretations of bahkara’s philosophy will reveal to us 
that ^hkarian interpretation even today is a "welter ot 
conflicting opinions;" 

General esiimate: 

1. ^afikara's philosophy is largely a compound of (Vi)fiana- 
vada and ^nyavada Buddhism, and he borrows his 
dialectic form o! criticism from the Buddhlsts.fBhSakara, 
Hamanuja. Dasgupta and Belvalkar). 

7. His philosophy is most aptly described as Mayavada. 
(Bhiskara, Ramanuja, Belvalkar, Dasgupta, Hiriyanna. 
Radhakrishnan and Thibaut.) 
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3. His philosophy is unrivalled In boldness and depth 
ol speculation (Radhaknshnan, Thibaut). But he has 
incorporated certain Buddhistic elements, and 
Buddhism exercised a far-reaching influence on^hkara. 
(Radhakrishnan). 

4 He sometimes combines Incompatible ideas and 
contradicts himselt. (Radhakrishnan, Belvalkar). 

5. Ankara had not attained that ripeness of thought which 
is required by philosophy. He falls to attack the 
philosophical problem by having recourse to natural 
means of knowledge, and constantly substitutes a 
theological for a philosophical means of knowledge. 
He knows the way of intuition but not of abstract 
reasoning and scientific proof. (Deussen). 

6. Ankara's religion has no inlluence on the masses and 
is too htile in sympathy with the wants of the human 
heart. (Thibaut). 

7. Sankaras reputation is more due to Vacaspatl’s 
commentary on his Brahma Surta Bha^ya than to 
anything which is intrinsically his own. (Rahula Sankri- 
tyayana). 

(B)*-Metaphysical position : 

1. Brahman is pure, undifterenced, perfectly indeterminate 
homogeneous Being It is Nirguna or Buddha Brahman. 
(Dasgupta, Thibaut. Hlrtyanna. Belvalkar. Ramanuja 
and Bhaskara). 

•2. Brahman is pure, undifferenced and homogeneous 
Being, but it is not an indelermlnafe blank. (Radha¬ 
krishnan). 

3. Brahman, being pure Being, is the same as Non-Beino 
(Dasgupta) 

4.. B.ah.nan is both Nirguna and Saguna. Transcendent 

and Immanent; neither purely Immanent nor purely 
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Transcendent. Th© same truth can be expressed by 
Myinq that Brahman is the Eftlcient as well as the 
Material cause cf the world. (Kokileshwar Sastri). 

5. Brahman is not a "differenceless Being- Brahman 

other, its opposite. Its negations within it. 
(Kokileshwar Sastri). 

6. Brahman does not unfold, express, develop, manifest. 
<^ow. It cannot, therefore, be said to be the creator. 
(Das^pta, Thtbaul, Daussen, Radhakrlshnan, Belvalkar, 
Ramanuja and Bhaskara.) 

7. Brahman Is the creator. It differentiates itself into the 
multiplicity of names and forms. The world is produced 
out of Brahman. (Kokileshwar Sas'ri). 

8. Creation proceeds from Brahman in association with 
Maya and not from the Suddha Brahman. Brahman m 
asst^iation with Maya is technically called th© "Isvara,- 
ihe MayaSabala Brahman." Isvara is the lower, the 
Apara Brahman: the empirical Brahman. It is an inferior 
principle. (Dasgupta. Thibaut. Deusaen. Radhakrishnan 
Belvalkar and Hiriyanna.) 

9. Brahman (Nirguna Brahman) and Isvara (Saguna 
Brahman) are different (Dasgupta, Radhakrishnan 
rhibauf. Deussen. Belvalkar and Hiriyanna.) 

10. Brahman and Isvara are not different, but one and the 

^me. Brahman is both transcendent and immanent 
Isvara is not an inferior principle (Kokileshwar Sastri)! 

11. The concept of I^ara as put forward by Sankara is that 
of a creator. (Dasgupla, Th'baut. Deussen. Radhakri- 
shnan, Hiriyanna. Belvalkar and KokUeshwar Sastn.) 

12. But trom the true point of view creation is illusory a 
magic show and unreal, and so the creator, i. e. Isvara 
also is illusory and unreal. liva, Isvara and the world 
are Illusory impositions on Brahman. (Dasgupta.Thibaut 
Deussen. Belvalkar. Ramanuja and Bhaskara.) 
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13. Isvara is not illusory and unreal ( Radhakrishnan and 

Kokileshwar Sastrl). 

14. Isvara is real In the empirical sense (Radhakrishnan). 

15 Isvara is real In all possible senses (Kokileshwar Sastri). 

16. isvara Is phenomenal, not above hme. bui subject to tune. 
He belongs to the empirical world. He is the Saguna 
Brahman or the conceived Brahman. (Radhakrishnan). 

17. Isvara is not phenomenal; nor is he illusory or unreal 

He is not the lower or the empirical Brahman He is 
Brahman conceived as the creator. (Kokileshwar Sastnj. 

18. The world is not only unsubstantial but a rnagic-show of 
illusion, and is falsely imposed upon Brahman 
(Lasgupta. Thibaut. Deussen. Belvalkar, Ramanuja and 
Bhaskaia.) 

19. The world is phenomenal but not illusory. iRadhakr^h 

nan, Kokileshwar Sastri). 

20. External objects are merely phases of the percelver's 
consciousness, are momentary, and without essence 
(Bhaskara). 

21. (a) Isvara is the first cause, the creator. Creation and 

destruoOon are real movements in the life of God. 
Maya is the sakll of Isvara, the unmanifested princj. 
pie of multtpllclty and kxisis of all evolution. 

(b) But. again. Sankara supports the theory of ajah or 
non-evolution. Ihe world is not evolved or 
produced but seems to be so on account of limited 
insight. (Radhakrishnan) 

22. $<jhkara does not accept the view of Parliiama H 
endorws Vivartavada. (Dasgupta. Radhakrishnan^ 
felvalkar. Hiriyanna. Ramanuja. Bhaskara and 
Deussen). 

23. There is no conflict between Parinamavada and 
Vivartavada according to Sankara. (Kokileshwar 
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24 ^ahkara's doctrine of casuality is Satkaryavada. (Kokile- 
shwar Sastri). The ultimate view endorsed by Ankara 
is not Satkaryavada, but Satkaranavada (Dasgupta, 
Belvalkar). 

25. ^ahkara says nothing definite regarding the relation 
of maya or avidya to Brahman (Dasgupta). 

26. Maya is a power of Brahman, is neither being nor non- 
being. It is a principle of illusion. It is an unreal 
I>rinciple, is of a non-intelligent nature, but at the same 
time the upadana of the world (Thibaut). 

27. (a) Maya is the sakti of Isvara; the unmanifested 

principle of multiplicity and basis of all evolution. 

(b) Maya expresses that the relation between the real 
Brahman and the unreal world is indefinable through 
logical categories. 

(c) Brahman and the world are non-different and so the 
relation between the two is an inadmissible one, 

(d) Maya is neither real as Brahman nor unreal as the 
flower of the sky (Radhakrishnan). 

Such are the divergent estimates in which iaiikara has 
been held and the different ways in which he has been 
understood. The views which have been taken of him do 
not all seem to do justice to him. The hidden Buddhist 
summarising the pages of Vijhanav^a and ^unyavada 
Buddhistic works or the edect'c incorporating the Buddhistic 
doctrines and establishing thejr orthodoxy, seems hardly the 
sort of man to set all India in a philosophical ferment and to 
initiate a series of movements whose repercussions are far 
from having ceased even at the present time. 

Ill 

THE MISSING TRUTH 

The one great truth which has escaped the attention cf the 
interpreters of Ankara who have consequently found in his 
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works a system of pure and undiluted rationalism is that It is 
primarily and pre-eminently a philosophy ol Value. This 
ignorance ol the value character ot iahkara’s philosophy has 
resulted in an unconscious reduction ol it to an existential 
system. This existential bias has paved the way tor the 
atftUation ot the Vedanta ol ^hkara to systems ot Buddhistic 
idealism and nihilism, thus rendering plausible all those inter¬ 
pretations which have to do in some way or other with Uie 
torgetting ot the value-side ot ^hkara's system. The critics 
ot iahkara proceed upon the assumption that he is 
taking what may be called the 'existentiar view of the 
universe. Their arguments derive plausibility from 
contusion of "existential’’ and "axiologicar' categories, ^h- 
kara’s philosophy concerns Itself vrith the problem of "appea¬ 
rance and reality" only in so far as this is necessary to bring 
out in bolder relief the value-side of the universe. For 
^alikara the truth ot the universe is constituted by the value 
It possesses. This aspect of his philosophy must not be lost 
sight of in any attempt to understand his meaning. 

Ramanuja interprets ^ahkara's Brahman as "mere'* l.e. 
iiondltferenced Being. This notion of Brahman as Being is 
Interpreted as Existence merely after the fashion of spatio- 
temporal existences. It is argued on behalf of ^hkara that 
creation, so diversified in nature, cannot be ascribed to 
Brahman, which is without ditferenc.-es. It is but the natural 
consequence of the existential standpoint unconsciously, but 
in dll seriousness, attributed to ^hkara. that a reality which is 
non-differenced cannol be harmonizeri with a reality which is 
made ot differences and differentiations. This, in all consci¬ 
ence, is putting Brahman and the world ot existence or the 
spatio-temporal order on the same level, treating Brahman, 
which 18 more than, and the source of, all existence, as 
existence merely. The same existential bias reflects itself in 
Ramanuja’s repeated assertion that the advaitin proves the 
non otherness ol the effect from the cause by proving the 
falsity ot the eftect. The reality of the effect is believed by 
Rlmlnuja to consist in its existence. Ho equates reality with 
existence. This very standpoint determines the attitude of 
Bhaskara towards iahkara's system in general and his 
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conception of thw unlverae m oartlculrtr l 

^ ,o .he velue c^rZT:!Z 

^fakara, inieipreta him as denying even exisferH^I ♦ ♦, 7 

The'..™ e«i 

oanKara, on the other hand, makes u .l . 

and plurality are eonti.dlctory only when applied lo°he**wlf' 

ht!e'U’p.r’""' ""h™' B"".. bu, noMo elle^r, :hTch 

4 '" ;"'“P""ra "lao, while .acooniring ih.l 

Schkara 8 philonophy I. bated on an idea , l vlh,. 
able loie^i2elhatn i8..ulando"la Value phllotophr and 
mat hit nobon ol .ealily |„ell „ lhalolvalue.valueand Liny 
bemg identical In h.8 ayttem. They admit that Ihe vJdSn I 
^Sahkara is ruled by the idea of a h„he.t Good, a Summl 
^num, a pedechon which It Is Ihe great bus,ness of life to 

rVeT* they Iry m their own way, to define this Good 
aller&hkare. Eut Ihey ore not able to tee that this G^ 

18 not merely ethical or rellglou. good but is Idenllcal wt^ 
what the metaphyicians call the highest malily. Many o 
the modem Interpreter, of ^hkara describe 4.nt " 

Brahman In such a way that It Is reduced to mere ExtoL 
In spile of their Intention to Ihe contrary But thi. 

islneyfable unless I, is realized frem the 
that reality for bahkara Is nothing bu. value an? th^T^ 
only notion of reality to be met with In jahkarn n, n “ 
in ttocribing Jahkara's Brahman « puL 
Identifying it with non-being or the JuLa of Ni - 
reduces it to mere Existence. Hi, difficLy lhal It m diih“"r 
to distinguish between “pure being" and 'non beino" 
category defies soluHon only so long as -we Dorsisi i ® ° 

vlng absolute reality, which is what Dr Dasouota " ppui^i- 
"pure being", alter the manner of oblects whlchLisT?""* 
and time. Pure being appears as non Ko' u n space 

^h lt in it^lulness by mean, of ourL^''“LnT 
I flrh.d, S .P,. H M. -- . _ 
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which are meant to reveal objects which are diltsrenttated. 
When the Bensenargans fall us we think there is no such 
thing as pure being and Its noHon Is that of a non-entity or 
noivbeing. The description of the world as an Illusion or a 
magic show is connoted with the forgetting of the value 

character of t>ahkara‘s philosophy and. with it, of the Inslru- 

mental or intermediary function of the universe. 

Thibaut also interprets ^afikara's Brahman as "pure 
being which ^the Absolute Reality for him. But from the 
way in which Thlbaut’s further charactenzatlon of Brahman 

proceeds it is clear that he is not able to shake .ff what we 
have called above the existential bias, and faUs to draw and 
maintain the subtle and much-needed distinction between 
tha notions^ of 'reality* and 'existence*. When ThrtTut 
a^ibuies to oan-.ara the view that the non-intelligent world 

d^ not spnng from Brahman in so far as L latter is 

M?yS h^L^ associated with 

MsyS, he is surrendenng the claim of the Absolute Reality 
to absoluteness and admitting that the non-intelllgent thin^ 
are foreign to Reality or Brahman. This is tantTmounMo 
presenting a section of the whole reality as the whole. 4 
Identify reality with a section is to place it on the level 
of other existents. This is a prejudice, the existential 
prejudice, as we have said above. If tiie concept of -'reality ' 

IS »«ated as an existential concept, and not as one of value 
unplymg the notion of degrees of value, and if existence is 
aqua ed with sp^ce and time and spatio-temporal objects 
andlf in the highest state of realization this type of reality' 

18 not to be met with, there is nothing else for the existe.-.tial 
consciousness but to say, as Thlbaut does, that "the material 
world is no more in Brahman at the time of pralaya than 
during the period of its subsistence'and that it is nothing but 
an erroneous appearance, as unreal as the snake In the rope. 

AU the interpreters speak of the world as neither "exis¬ 
ting nor not-existing**, as neither "being* nor "non-beino** 
as neither 'real' nor "unreal**, without suspecting in the 

Uina*°i rf' T-“‘ ° "“baolute 

Q and of existence are not interchangeable. They 
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Iap33 into the existential standpoint when they say that 
"only unity exists; plurality does not exist.''Mt is an adhyasa 
between the axiological and existential standpoints and the 
categories appropriate to them to assign "existence” to the 
Absolute and the spatio-temporal world in the same sense. 
The examples and illustrations adduced by Sahkara have 
freguently been misunderstood by his unsympathetic critics 
precisely because it has never struck them that the axiologi¬ 
cal standpoint is organic to Sankara's system. 

IV 

VED\NTA THE BASIC CULTURE OP INDIA 
^AWK.AR.A'S CONTRIBUTION 

The root of the whole difficulty about the interpretation 
of Sahkara's teaching is that his true position in the history of 
Hindu thought has been missed. His philosophy is an embodi¬ 
ment of the cultural spirit of Hinduism and he appears be 
fore us as an exponent and as guardian of this cultural spirit. 
The system of thought which he has bequeathed to us is an 
attempt to supply the philosophical foundation on which the 
superstructure of Hindu culture rests. The interpreters of 
oaniara do not realize this sutficiently and his critics do not 
seem to be aware of it. 

^ruti is a repository of the truths realized by the rsis, 
truths which constitute the very life-blood of the Hindu race’ 
The history of Hinduism from the very early times when Manu 
and Vyas, Buddha and Sarikara, appear on the Indian soil, 
down to our own age, the age of Tagore and Gandhi, of 
Aurobindo Ghosh, Bhagavana Das and Radhakrishnan, has 
been the history of the reaffirmations and fresh declarations 
of those eternal truths and of attempts to embody them in the 
social, religious and political institutions of the race. §ahkara 
associates himself with the long line of Vedic seers and 
emphasizes the traditional way of looking at things. But in 
insisting upon tradition he does not forget that no generation 
can merely reproduce its ancestors. Tradition for him is life 
and movement and per petual re-interpretation. 

1 Deujsen; Syitam, P. 270. 
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The preservation of this cultural spirit which is perma¬ 
nent and abiding and the defence of it are the tasks which 
^ahkara’s philosophy imposes upon itself. The preservation 
of this spirit which is the spirit of the Vedas means the 
preservation of Brahmanatva. iafikara's philosophy is an 
exposition and also a defence of that supreme Reality and 
supreme Value from which Brahmanatva gets its meaning 
and its justification. The Vedic religion has always stood for 
the truth that there is an Eternal Good, an Absolute Value, a 
Supreme Perfection, an Infinite Life, a Universal Existence. 
What'exists'’ here and now draws its substance and its value 
from this reality which the Vedas call Brahman. Brahman is 
the most perfect Reality and the most supreme Value. In it 
value and what appears to us mortals as bare "existence" 
meet and fuse in one. But the duality of, which also means the 
discrepancy between. Value and Existence is an inalienable 
feature of finite life. There is a gulf between the Ideal and the 
Actual. Hence all willing and striving on the part of man 
who is aware of the Ideal and also of the distance which 
divides the Actual from the Ideal. Hence the striving to 
know also. Hence all the problems man has to face in his 
life. Hence also the problem of all problems which philosophy 
has to solve, the problem, namely how Reality, Value and 
Existence are related to each other and how they are to be 
comprehended in the unity of a system. The story of the 
way in which Value, Reality and Existence are to be 
conceived as related is the story of the development of 
the different speculative systems of Hindu thought. These 
systems recognize that there is a supreme Reality. They 
have an unshakable faith in the reality of a supreme Good 
without which human life is as naught. They admit that 
there is a spatio-temporal order of existence and there are 
finite individuals struggling their way to a region where the 
fetters of time fall away and time becomes "the moving 
image of Eternity”. The systems firmly believe in these. And 
how could they not ? Do they not derive their inspiration 

from the Vedas? But when it is a guestion of preparing an 
intellectual scheme which will supply the philosophical foun¬ 
dation of tha triole faith of tha riis, faith in Reality, in Value 
and in a world of spatio-temporal existence, the different 
systems diverge. 
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manl“’ihV^ Philosophy is an attempt to show that Brah- 
man is the supreme reality and also the supreme value and 

lt!ue‘“ '®Pr«ontsthe duality o1 

Ind^J’d f “ finally footed in Brahman; and the 

ir^l of iS “ id f and 

foa^af ®i““f®noe is. in substance, one with 

licrci;- . r'l'^fn'”' °f thoaght 

r„t so r 1 ^“ ** ”*'“*'■ ‘n iahkara's view, L 

not so either tecause they ignore the ultimacy ot Reality or 
dissociate Reality horn Value. Stokhya and Crdfno 

find favour with Sankara. The Purusa whioi, +u ^ 

Value larslrc fkav ( II , which IS the supreme 

ihinn TU ^ej^^llness of reality; it is not the source of any 

no tL 1 ^? fyp* of all reality has n 

instead of the d ""° ‘"^'^fnnoe on the atomic, 

instead of the divine, constitution of the world in the Nvava& 

VaiWa systems detracts from the full reality of God Tth 
these systems offer a conception of the supreme Value which 

iar. The only absolute value for the seers is the absolute 

to thetlH^ reconciled to the world and the world 

3 the Brahman 

+Ka R ®*P3"ding universe nothing other 

than Brahman. There is no anatmavastu, no not-self What 

appears as the not-seU is really the Self The. Self thus becomes 
he supreme value and the centre of every other value The 
Universe is substantially one with us-this is the fundamental 
contention of Sahkara's philosophy. 

This t^th is the imperishable insight of the Vedic seers 
This insight is the true religion. Philosophy is a reflective 

exhaustible farth in the reality of the vision and in the whole 
cosmic process having its end in that vision. The Vedic 
mantras represent this stage of Hindu culture. When there 
was a slackening of faith, the spirit of enquiry which is what 
IS meant by philosophy had its birth, and the task which it 
found as arleady assigned to it was to prepare an intellect^ 
^heme in which these imperishable insights of the rsis could 
be preserved and harmonized in the unitv of ^ 

Sabkare balccgs lo Ihla age o, phlloaoS, “ .rS.' 
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He shares the faith of the rsis that there is something which 
man recognizes as the greatest value when his life is fullest 
and his soul at its highest pitch. He feels that his existence 
cannot be abstracted from it and his life is as naught without 
it. It is Value par excellence; but it is also Reality par excel- 
lence. The relation of value to being-this is the key problem 
of Saiikara's philosophy. 

That the Advaita Vedanta of ^ahkara is primarily a 
philosophy of Value is the fundamental contention of the 
author; and the whole work is one long-drawn argument in 
support of ihis claim. It is a long neglected truth and its 
revival has been long overdue. Ignorance of that truth has 
tended to lead writers on Sankara to affiliate his Vedintism 
to Idealism and Nihilism of the Buddhist type. But from the 
contention that Sankara's philosophy is a philosophy of 
Value follows as a natural corollary the repudiation of the 
view that "Sankara's philosophy is largely a compound of 
Vijfiinavada and ^nyavada. Buddhism with the Upanisad 
notion of the perman^ce of self superadded. "Sankara's con¬ 
ception of the Self or .^tman as the supreme value and as the 
supreme reality has nothing in common with the Buddhist 
view of the Self as a perpetual flux of sensations & thoughts. 

It is high time that we learned to distinguish between 
Vedintism and Buddhism. And this we shall not be in a 
position to do unless we realize with Urban that the problem 
of reality in order to be solvable at all must be turned from 
a merely existential or logical problem into an axiological 
problem. This is exactly what ^ahkara has done. He has 
impressed upon us that the metaphysical notion of Reality 
is the notion of Value. Buddhism starts with the conception 
of Self as an aggregate or samghata of certain factors. It 
occupies no privileged position in the world of facts; it is 
itself a fact among other facts. Accordingly Buddhism ends 
by offering a notion of the highest Good which is no more 
than disappearance once for all of the constant procession 
of the fivefold aggregate which is the self according to it. 
The starting point of the Vedinta is Brahman or Atman 
which is the supreme Value and Reality in a world of facts. 
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with a claim “lo be" in Its own riaht The highest Good ior 
the Vedinta is not the attainment of the "heaven of nothing¬ 
ness," not "blowing out" or "becoming cool" but the regain¬ 
ing of the absolute life by man which is his own intrinsi¬ 
cally. It is this insistence on the profound significane of 
human life and of the self as a value and a centre of value, 
which distinguishes the Vedinta of ^ahkara from Buddhism: 
for "the man to whom his own life is a triviality is not likely to 
find a meaning in anything else* History has yet to show how 
the Advaita Vedanta of iahkara came to be confounded with 
Buddhistic Idealism and Nihilism. If the truths about iahkara's 
philosophy which I have tried to bring out and emphasize 
in this work are realized, it will be seen that his philosophy 
has sufficient vitality to provide the philosophical foundation 
of a world religion and a world culture which are today in 
the process of evolution. For there is no uncertainty that the 
religion and culture of fomorrow is neither going to be an 
eclecticism nor is It going lo be built up around the persona 
lity of any especially chosen prophet or divine. Man's aware¬ 
ness of a world of Value from which his own life is insepara¬ 
ble and an inherent and insistent craving to "conserve" 
value are sufficient guarantee for the reality of religion and 
culture and their power to promote human happiness. 
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^ANKARA AND THE NOTION OF 
REALITY AS VALUE 
I 

THE NOTIOK OF VALUE 

It has been said above that iahkara’s philosophy ts a 
philosophy of Valus. But the word value has been used In 
so many different senses and now carries with it ho many 
diverqent implications that, without a word or two ot explana¬ 
tion as to what the word exactly stands for, the reader may 
not have a definite idea ot the sense in which we can speak 
of the value character of ^ahkara's philosophy. What the 
modem philosophic consciousness calls axiolotjy repiesenls 
for iahkara a specific point of view from which he looks at 
the ultimate problems of philosophy. His insistence on this 
point of view means making the ovaluattonal consciousness 
ultimate and subordinating the claims of logic and the 
scientific understanding to the more presstng demands of the 
former. The tormulation of the exact concept of value in 
the light ot which ^ahkara's whole philosophy will be under¬ 
stood 18 a necessary prolegomenon. 

The category of, if not the word, value is as old as 
philosophy itRelf. From Plato to Hegel add from the Upani- 
aadic thinkers down to Vidydraijya, the deliberate and 
reiterated Identification of being and value has been the 
hidden spring of traditional thought. Even when the thinkers 
think of their philosophies as systems of existences, and 
regard Being or Reality as the goal of true knowledge, they 
always recognize the value character of the predicate of 
reality, and never think of 'being* in abstraction from value. 
This conception of intrinsic value as the clue to the ultimate 
nature of reality has been, as Pringle-Pattison says, the 
fundamental contention of all idealistic philosophy since 
Kant's time. Reality must be what the ethical, aesthetic or 
religious consciousness demands. For Kant the universe is 
essentially what the moral consciousness of man Implies-what 
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ought to be: the real world must be a spiritual realm, a king- 
■ world-view is similar to this. Lotze, too, 

!!• by the conception of the good; for 

him the whole sum of nature can be nothing else than the 
condition for the realization of the Good". 

But, in another sense, as Urban says, the realm of values 
IS new to exploration. In the words of Mansterberg, "through 
the world of things shimmered first weakly, then ever more 
clearly, the world of values". Against the rationalistic view 
It IS pointed out by the value philosophers that the logical 
impulse has not the primacy over the demands of our moral 
aesthetic or religious nature, & no explanation of reality can 
be said to be adequate and complete if it does not do justice 
to them all. The characteristic problem of phUosophy. then 
is to ascerlain the relation between what seems to us men 
the highest value and existence. Philosophy becomes the 
reflection upon those permanent values which have their 
foundation in a higher spiritual life above the changing 
interests of the times. 


The modem philosophy of value has been inspired by 
the second Critique of Kant, wherein he subordinates the 
claims of pure reason to have a determining voice in the 
final make-up of the universe to the demands of the "practi¬ 
cal" reason. Kant’s second Critique is a protest against what 
it takes to be "the usurpation of authority by the pure intel¬ 
lect". But if value is set in opposition to reason it must 
inevitably appear, as Pringle-Pattison points out, as a subjec¬ 
tive and arbitrary judgment, implying a dualism and a con¬ 
flict between two sides of our nature. He. therefore, wants us 
"to avoid the tendency to slip into an anti-intellectualistic 
and irrationalistic mode of statement in expressing the 
principle of value." The principle will be true only when 
taken as inherent in our experience as a whole. Accordingly 
the word value should be taken as standing not only for the 
a-logical values of utility, goodness and beauty but also for 

the logical or the theoretical values of existence, truth etc 

In o her words, we must also recognize ihe value character 
of the theoretical itself. 


The problem of the definition has presented 
difticulty, and consequently there are in the field 


some 

rnany 
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altamotivo coiiceptiona of value. The crucial issue, so far as 
the definition is concerned, lies between those whci define 
value in relational terms and those for whom it is ulhmalely 
indefinable either b.ecause it la a unique quality or essence, 
cognizable through a unique type of cognition, namely 
feeling and emotion, or because It cannot be reduced to 
non-value terms and its nature cannot be grasped by such 
general propositions as express scientific truths. 

The relational definitions of value view it as a complex 
derivative, and imply that it can be reduced to simple entitles 
or relations of such entities. Thus Perry defines value In terms 
of interest. It is the fulfilment of desire. It is attached to any¬ 
thing and to all things in which we teel Interest. It is “the r)ecu- 
liar relation between any interest and tts object,** Anything, 
what-so-ever, acquires value when It Is desired. Perry, there- 
lore, also defines value as "that special character of an object 
which consists in the tact that interest is taken In it “ 'fhe 
object acquires this special character only alter It enters into 
relation to the liking or disliking of a sentient subject. If is 
inleresl (feeling and desire) which creates values. Value is 
sometimes defined as an adaptation to environment, a 
relation between the organism and its environment. It 
consists tn the tulfUmont ot the biological tendencies 
and Instincts which lie behind ell desire and feeling. Others 
again offer a more objective cosmological conception of 
value. It is conceived by them to be a relation of universal 
harmony. Values arise in relationships The more funda- 
mental and th •» more completely integrated the relationships 
between the individual and the world the more compre¬ 
hensive will ba his experience of values. Value is the sense 
of this harmony which unites wilhin it-self the entire 
universe. 

All these definitions, in su far as they are relational and 
attempt lo define value in terms of sorneliiing which is a non¬ 
value. are really circular in character. Instead of account- 
ing for value they all presuppose value. When value is 
defined as fulhlment of desire or interest it is assumed that 
fulfilment of desire or interest is good, lhal the interest itself 
IS worthy of being satisfied. The value concept is already 
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this ««sence has on existence. It is "worth existlnq" or "oughi 
:o This unique relation tobsing constitutes the essence 
ot value. In the case o! value /t» /, validity. Values 

are real and objective, but the stuliis ot this objectivity can- 
not be d^cribed in terms of mere ontological predicates 
such as existence" or "subsialence.” The value judgment 
does not predicate "being" In this sense, but only in the sense 
»! worthiness lo be" or "ought to be." Therefore, the pred-ca 

non of value is different irom the attnbuilve predication of 
existence dlK. ». 

The veiy test of that which Is existent or nonexistent 
real or unreal, true or false is precisely an acknowledgment 
of the values involved in and the validity of the value 
judgments and distinctions. These distinctions depend 
upon, presuppose, and will not be possible without the ideals 
and norma of truth and reality. To realize the value charac¬ 
ter of the ontological predicates is to recognize that reality 
and value are one and inseparable, that to separate reality 
from value becomes meaningless, that the question, "What 
IS the real?" is futile question it being is abstracted from 
value, for as Urban points out. the question "How ought I to 
conceive the real?*'is logically prior to the que.slioii. "Wiiat 
is the real itself?" To say all this is to say that the noUon of 
Reality Is tnat of Value. From this standpoint the truly ontolo¬ 
gical Judgments are the axiological and the contrast between 
ludgments of reality and value Judgments in any absolute 
sense wiU break down. We shaU cease to separate ontology 
from axiology and. instead, we will have an axiological onto¬ 
logy and an axiological epistemology 

II 

THK XOl’lOX OF Ri:.\UTY .VS TH.AT OF VAf.UE 

It is at this point that we realize Ihe greatness ot ^ohkara 
and the uniqueness ol his contribution to philosophic 
thoughl. The telalion of value to bemg-the ontological 
status of value ns we have defined it abcwe—this is the ques 
non lo which Sahkara is driven and it Is m connection with the 
working out ol the relation oi "value" to "reality* and of 
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value and reality to existence as a whole that the more origi* 
nal features of ^^hltara's philosophy are to be found. We 
have said above that ^afakara's philosophy is a philosophy 
of value, but from what we have said there about the nature 
of value and of reality it will appear that we do not mean to 
suggest that his philosophy does not concern Itself with 
"reality". For Sahkara Being or Reality is the goal of true 
knowledge, and philosophy a well-trodden path which takes 
us to the gates of the Real, having prepared us for that vision 
of it which is the consummation of the process of knowledge. 
The ontological motive has been the constant driving force 
of his philosophy. But it has been so because he has always 
recognized the value character of the ontological predicates, 
and has never allowed himself to forget that for an ultimate 
reflection value and reality must be one. For ^fakara 
Axiology would be a collective name for a group of problems- 
epistemological, ontological and cosmological; and the entire 
group of problems is focussed by him into one-the metaphy¬ 
sical status of value. The two fundamental theses of ^^kara's 
Axiology are (i) that the philosophical notion of reality should 
be that of value" and (ii) that the ens realissimum is also the 
summum bonum, the possibility of realizing the true nature 
of reality being also the possibility of attaining the highest 
good. These two theses are. according to him, bound up 
together. 

Philosophy for ^hkarais Brahmavidya. Sahkara indi¬ 
fferently formulates the problem of Brahmavidya as" inquiry 
into Brahman", "inquiry into Atman"*, "inquiry into Liberation 
(Moksa)", "inquiry into Ihe highest Good" (Nihireyasa).* This 
statement of the problem of philosophy in different modes by 
Sahkara is not the result of any carelessness or want of insight 
on his part; it is the fruit of his intellectual maturity. Wara 
is here striking out a new path and making a singularly bold 
and strikingly original attempt to write idealism in an entirely 
irew language. In asking "What is the highest value?" and 
"What IS the most truly real?" Sahkara is raising a very 
momentous issue the solution of which Is of perennial interest 

1 -s. B.l t 1. --* 

2 s. B I 1 4 
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philosophy. This issue is regarding the metaphysical 
status ot values, i.e., ihe relation in which the eternal value.s 
can be conceived to stand to the most truly real. By this 
conscious recognition of the centrality ot the value problem m 
philosophic thought, ^ahkara has brought about an extraor¬ 
dinary change, the impcjrtance of which has not at all been rea¬ 
lized by his interpreters, whether ancient or modern. But this 
is the key to many a perplexing problem connected wtth the 
right interpretation of ^ahkara's real meaning; and it is this 
alone which clears up many of the major tangles which, in 
the eyes of many interpreters, disfigure ^ahkara's philosophic 
enierpnse. It is Axiology which constitutes the heart of 
Sd/ikara's philosophy; and by assigning it is a central place in 
the scheme of philosophy, he has altered the entire phllosophi 
cal perspective. "It expresses an entirely new situation", so 
far as systematic Indian philosophic thought is concerned, 
^hlcara undertakes to discuss an entirely new guestion; new, 
because it had not been put, from the point of view at which 
he pul It. by any ancient or modern; and according to him, 
there is no rest for the philosophic mind unless if has found 
an answer to this New Question: "How are the highest value 
and the most truly real related to each other?'.S*h'idra through¬ 
out his works adopts the standpoint oi value. The driving 
force of his thought Is never merely ontological, but rather 
axiological; and to think that Sahkara's real intention was to 
expound any strict form rjf rationalism is to miss the true 
inwardness of his thought. As the guestion is an entirely new 
one. so is the answer that ^hkara gives to it. It is that 
"Reality and value are one and Inseparable; Brahman is the 
highest value and the most truly real.“ Brahman is the param 
Atman and the param Nrlj^reyasa, and the notion of Atman 
itsell, which is the very type of reality, according to i^likara, 
is the notion of value as we have deiined It above. Ttiose 
who. like Profes-sor Dasgupta, are disposed to trace "the roots 
of a very through-gotng subjective Idealism ..in the wiiiings 
of ^ahkara himself'* fail to see that the centre of gravity of 
iaafikara's philosophical thought has shilted from being to 
value and the problem of reality or a world-whole has fumed 
in his hands "from a merely existential or logical problem 
1 Miitory. Vol. U, P. 48. 
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into an axlolcxjlcal problem", ^hkara’s entire philosophy is a 
philosophy of value, and we shall now proceed to learn 
what he has to say reqaiding th-^ nature of values, their meta¬ 
physical status, and the relation in wnich they stand to the 
world of existence. 

^ahkara's commentary on the first four sutras c -ntalns 
In a nutshell the essence of his entire philosophy of value, 
and the rest of his work on the Brahma Sltra is but an 
elaboration of this. Here in we meet with the unique contri¬ 
bution made by him to Indian philosophy by insisting that 
thinkers must shift the centre of gravity of their thought 
from mere being to value, by making them realize that philo¬ 
sophy deals with meaning and value of existence rather than 
with existence abstracted from meaning and value, by remin¬ 
ding them that there is some eternal "Good" which can 
actually be experienced and which should be the supreme 
obiecf of the philosopher’s study.' Likewise it contains his 
famous pronouncement regarding the oneness and insepara¬ 
bility of the highest value and the highest reality; his explana¬ 
tion why Brahman should be regarded as the most truly real 
and also the most supremely valuable; and. lastly, his deep- 
rooted conviction regarding the nature of the "eternal 
values", a conviction born of an intimately personal realiza¬ 
tion through a life dedicated to the pursuit of values, 
^dhkara's commentary on the catussutrT since the time when 
it was written, has been regarded, and rightly so, as a work 
complete in itself, needing an after only when this "after" is 
to take the form of a ratiocination to substantiate the thesis 
outlined in it. His commentary on the first sutra contains the 
thesis that the presupposition of an ultimate reality is the a 
priori of intelligible thought, this being one of those pre¬ 
suppositions whose denial refutes Itself, .^tman is this founda¬ 
tional reality and Brahman is Ihe atman. This no/ioa of 
Brahman as reality, which is a value notion in the hands of 
Sahkara, is further developed in his commentary on the 
second sutra, wherein he points out that the notion of Atman 

1 s. B..1.14. filSTf'ir B , 1 .1 1 fjgTTnW); 
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is the notion of ultimate ground or cause, and Brahman is 
the source of everything only in being the self or Atman of 
everything. Herein he also mentions that a complete account 
of reality will conceive it not only as Consciousness but also 
as Bliss. The notion of Brahman as the ens realissimum which 
is the notion of reality as value is further elaborated in his 
commentary on the fourth sutra, wherein Brahman is identi¬ 
fied with the Summum Bonum. The thesis of the first two 
sutras is amplified and substantiated, and the supreme princi¬ 
ple of reality shown to be one with the supreme principle of 
value in the sense of summum bonum also, the principle of 
both of reality and value being the principle of wholeness, 
completeness, or sarvatmabhiva. The highest principle of 
value is the nature of reality itself. In order to get a true and 
complete insight into the metaphysical position of Sankara, 
his comments on the three sutras should be read together, 
and the statements made at one place understood in the 
light of statements made at another. But this is exactly what 
his interpreters, both ancient and modem, have not done. 

There prevails today a host of incorrect opinions about his 
real position. 

Sankara is in acute disagreement with those modern 
value philosophers who insist upon drawing a sharp line of 
demarcation between the realm of value and that of reality 
and keeping them absolutely distinct. For the majority 
of the modern value philosophers reality and value 
are strangers to each other. This contrast has been 
given different names by different value philosophers. 
It is the contrast between "Essence and Fact," between 
"Philosophy and Science," between "History and Nature", 
between "Value and Reality.” If facts have monopolized 
the name "reality," these value philosophers are prepared 
even to call the region of values unreal, rather than 
admit any kinship between value and fact. The meta¬ 
physical systems of these value philosophers are haunted by 
an irreconcilable dualism between value and reality; and 
their endeavour to overcome this opposition by uniting them 
in a third something which is neither the one nor the other 
has resulted in an abandonment of the standpoint of value 
and a conseguent return to the standpoint of existence. 
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Munslerberg tries to unite value and reality in a higher 
principle which he calls the Oversell. He begins by defining 
value as satisfaction; but after stating that value is satisfaction, 
he asks the question "Whose satisfaction?" and gives the 
answer, "Satisfaction, of an Over-Person or Over-Self." But 
in doing so he makes a return to the standpoint of existence 
and becomes, as Dr.Maitra points out, "an existential philoso¬ 
pher."* "Whose" belongs to the dimension of existence and 
satisfaction to the dimension of value, and there cannot be 
any definition of the latter by the former.® Likewise Rickert, 
first having created a gulf between value and reality, tries to 
make a synthesis of them in some higher totality which is 
not a value, with the consequence that reality in his system is 
degarded to the level of a mere existence, beyond any hope 
of restoration to its original position unless the standpoint of 
dualism is abandoned. Rickert gives us a four-fold realm 
composed of the Real, the Value, the Subject and the Abso¬ 
lute or the World-Whole which is the ultimate unity of the 
Real, the Value, and the Subject. Value is not Rickert's ulti¬ 
mate. It is not even his penultimate. It is one of the two 
regions of which the world of experience ( Erleben ) is com¬ 
posed. A similar dualism marks the system of Husserl. He 
makes a contrast between Essence and Fact, just as Rickert 
makes one between Value and Reality. So wide is the gulf 
between Essence and Fact that Husserl even calls Essence 
unreal exactly as Rickert calls Value unreal. Essence is 
Husserl’s name for a value. 

^ahkara does not believe in a dualism of value and 
reality, iahkara's position is similar to that of Hegel and 
Plato, for the former of whom the ultimate value is the abso¬ 
lute, just as the ultimate reality is the absolute: and for the 
latter of whom the Good is not only the supreme value but 
also the transcendent source of all the reality and intelligibi¬ 
lity of everything other than itself, the ens realissimum of 
Christian philosophy. He is opposed to all attempts made by 
modern value philosophers to unite the kingdom of Being 
and the kingdom of Ought, the realm of Reality and the 
realm of Value, in something which is not a value. Sankara 

1 Review of phlloiophy and Religion, Vol. vli. No. 1, P. 25. 

2 ibid. 
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does not consider the priority of the "Sollen" over the "Sein" 
as Rickert does. Value is not external to Being for ^ahkara. 
He puts aside the concept of absolute transcendence of 
value, unrelated to any form of being and consciousness, as 
inherently absurd. Likewise he does not favour the view that 
metaphysic which, according to Aristotle, is the science of 
Being qua Being, can be defined as the science of real being 
in the sense that it is concerned with value-free existences. 
As ^ahkara finds it difficult to think of value without implying 
some kind of reality and without giving it some form of being; 
so he holds that thought is not oriented towards "pure 
being", being abstracted from value, but towards absolutely^ 
valid values of which being is a form. The principle of all 
value in the universe is also the principle of all order and 
existence: and the problem of the totality of existence or the 
world-whole is not a merely logical or existential problem 
for Sankara. For him values are real, they alone possess 
reality; but for him reality also is a value. It is neither an 
"existent" nor a "subsistent". The ontological status of this 
value of reality, as of all other absolute values, cannot be 
described in terms of predicates borrowed from the world of 
existence. 

The relation of value to being—the ontological status of 
value—this is the ultimate metaphysical question to which 
Ankara is driven. It is the central and ultimate problem of 
his Advaita Vedanta. How can it be said at the same time 
that the notion of reality is that of value and that values are 
real?— this is the question of which Sankara's metaphysics 
constitutes the solution, and upon a right understanding of 
this solution will depend the place which will be assigned to 
him in the history of human thought by the historian of 
tomorrow. 

REALITY AN ULTIMATE NOTION 

The establishment and solution of the philosophical 
problem, as Hoffding says, is determined by the consistency 
with which initial assumptions are laid down and maintained. 
Like Descartes. Sihkara raises the question: Where shall I get 
a fixed foundation lor my knowledge? Descartes was of the 
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opinion thit since in all knowledge, whatever be its object, 
we use our understanding, it is of the greatest importance to 
inquire closely into the nature of this. For Sankara our thought 
or intellect is the only means of comprehension of the real 
nature of truth and falsehood.' His answer to the question 
whether there is anything foundational in our experience 
is that the presupposition of an ultimate reality, of an ens 
realissimum, is a necessary presupposition of intelligible 
thought. Nothingness, the absolute negation of being, is the 
negation of thought. Our thought refuses to conceive of an 
absolute non-existence, and a philosophy which is self-con¬ 
scious and alive to its ideal and its mission feels itself unable to 
work with such a slippery concept as that of nothingness. The 
first deliverance of human reason is that the affirmation of 
"being” is immanent in every act of judgment. The concept 
of an ultimate reality is the a priori of intelligible thought 
and its communication. There is an essence to everything, 
and this essence cannot be the subject of doubt or denial. 

iah'-.ara says that wa can think of the complete annihi¬ 
lation of the entire universe and the extinction of all life in 
it, but we cannot think of "reality" itself as ceasing to be or 
being reduced to empty nothing. Nihilism refutes itself; it 
ultimately rests on Realism, Realism of the absolutely real. 
This presupposition of an ultimate reality, of ens realissimum, 
is called by ^arikara "astitvanisthS"; "sadbuddhinisthi,” and 
rational thought, for which this acknowledgement is a nece¬ 
ssity, is "satpratyayagarbhabuddhih" for him.* Even the rank 
nihilist has to be a satvadin.® It is impossible to live a rational 
life, either of thought or feeling or activity, without first being 
convinced that the notion of an absolute reality is one of 
those a priori notions which render life itself meaningful 
and intelligible. This "sat" or reality is Brahman. It is the 
"great reality", raahadbhutam according to Sankara.* "It is 

1 Kotha. s. B ,11.3.12, Tf =T: Jimw I 
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mahat, great, because it is greater than everything else and 
is the caus.e of the ether, etc.; reality, for it never deviates 
from its nature."* It is the essence of iafi’^ara's criticism of 
Buddistic Nihili.sm that, in its very attempt to make its position 
secure, it undermines the very foundation upon which it 
bases itself. Non-being cannot explain existence or being, 
whatever be the order or level of reality belonging to this 
existence or baing. * We cannot deny existential status 
to the objects of our experience; the minimum that we must 
say about them is that they exist, they are in some sense. But 
if they are, they are by virtue of being grounded in reality. 
The notion of reality is an ultimate notion and this ultimate 
notion is the notion of an absolute reality. * "Brahman" is 
the word used by Sankara to designate this "reality" which is 
the bed-rock of all certainty, the presupposition of all intelli¬ 
gible thought, the foundation of all la w and order. * The 
reality of Brahman is thus implicated in the very possibility 
of there existing anything. Existence is grounded in a reality 

to which it bears testimony in every act of mind's awareness 
of it. 


IV 

ATM.4N, THE ABSOLUTE REALITY. 

An alternative way of giving expression to the above 
irulh is that -Atman cannot be denied, nor can there be any 
doubt about its reality. It has to be aknowledged even in the 
course of doubting or denying. To say that Brahman is Sat is 
to say that Brahman is the -Atman of everything. Sankara's 
conception of the Atman is the conception of the essence, of 
that which makes a thing what it is. that without which a 
thing cannot be. This essence is the -Atman.® The notion of 

1 Brhad. S. B.. 11. 4.12. " 
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reality becomes the notion of the Atman. This Atman cannot 
be denied, for to deny it would be to deny the very essence 
which makes a thing what it is. The notion of the essence is 
logically prior to and presupposed by the notion of the thing. 
If there could be things without there being an essence to 
them, non-existence would explain existence and non-being 
would render being intelligible.* The irrefutability of the 
Atman, the doctrine of an absolute reality, or of the absolu¬ 
teness of reality, is alike forced upon us by the very logic 
of our thought, says Sankara, whether it moves along the 
negative way of denying everything outright or follows the 
saner parth of discovering the essence, the truth,the quintessen¬ 
ce of things. Both the pathways lead us back to reality, to the 
Atman. We have shown how, according to ^afikara. nothing 
is niratmaka, and things are real only by virtue of having 
their root in reality and their resting place in it, by partici¬ 
pating in it and having their consummation in it.* But the 
negative loQfic also, such as was employed by the Buddhists, 
takes us to the same reality. In the very denial of the postu¬ 
late of reality he who denies it also affirms it. All denial 
presupposes a positive background which must be affirmed.* 
•Atman has not to be proved, it is to be acknowledged. Its 
reality is a self-evident axiom.* The following passage from 
iahkara, summing up his classic argument against the sound¬ 
ness of a nihilistic philosophy, and laying at the same time 
the solid foundation of the doctrine of absolute reality, is 
worth quoting; “Just because it is the essence (Atman), it is 
impossible for us to entertain the idea even of its being 
capable of refutation. The essence of a thing cannot be 

looked upon as adventitious; it is rather self-established . 

It is impossible to refute such a self-established entity. An 
adventitious thing, indeed, may be refuted, but not that 
which is the essence; for it is the very essence of him who 

1 S. B.. II. 3. 7, I ^ I 
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attempts the refutation. The heat of fire cannot be refuted by 
the fire itself."* 

^afxkara’s notion of the A.tman is the notion of the cause. 
In his system the concept of cause, in its metaphysical use, 
is identical with the concept of the atman or self. The 
cause is the very Atman, the very essence, the very self of 
the effect; and as essence and existence are not separable, 
either by time or by space, the effect is not separate from 
the cause and, being_derived from it, is not other than it.* 
The concept of the Atman is the concept of the highest 
substance (sat), as well as the supreme source and ground 
of everything. Sankara whole-heartedly agrees with Hegel 
that in speculative knowledge "everything dejaends on 
grasping and expressing the ultimate truth not as Substance 
but as Subject as well.*" According to Hegel, the truth that 
substance is essentially subject is expressed in the idea 
which represents the Absolute as Spirit; according to ^ahkara, 
in the idea which represents Brahman as the Atman. As 
Ae notion of the cause is identified with the notion of the 
Atman, causality for Sankara is not a case of temporal sequen¬ 
ce between events; and to have recourse to spatial and 
temporal ways of explaining the relation between the two 
is to misunderstand his treatment of it. What have been 
generally regarded as the Cosmological and Ontological 
proofs of the existence of God are but slightly different 
ways, according to Sankara, of bringing home to our mind 
the truth that the assumption of the Atman is an indispens¬ 
able assumption for metaphysics. The argument for a First 
Cause in Sankara’s philosophy turns out, on close examina¬ 
tion, to be an argument for the recognition of an absolute 
reality as the very a priori of intelligible thought 
and as the final explanation of existence. Brahman's 
causality is implicated in its substantiality. To say that 

1 S. B., II 3.7, I H 
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Brahman is Sat is to say that it is the original ground 
of everything.^ Looked at from this point of view, the 
controversy among the interpreters as to whether the second 
sutra (Janmadysya Yatah) is a definition of the Nirguna or 
Saguna Brahman, of Nirviiesa or Saviiesa Brahman, of 
Brahman as such or of iWara, will appear to be an idle 
controversy which draws its inspiration from ignorance of 
the truth that the notion of the Atman in ^ahkara’s meta¬ 
physics is also the notion of the cause. 

But what is the nature oHhe world in whose existence 
is involved the reality of the Atman or Brahman as founda¬ 
tional to it, and what does the nature of the world say about 
the character of this foundational reality? The picture which 
^ahkara has before his mind when he begins his philosophi¬ 
cal inguiry is the picture of a world cannot correctly, or even 
with a show of correctness, be described as consisting of 
atomic dances or shiftings of cosmic dust. It is not a scheme 
of mathematical phenomena, and it cannot be handled as a 
geometrical problem is by the geometrician. The central fea¬ 
ture of the universe is the presence within it of conscious centres 
of experience, who not only take note of the fact of its being 
there in a cold, dispassionate and impersonal way which has 
a ring of indifference about it, but who also enjoy its many 
riches and whose attitude towards it is always one of appre¬ 
ciation. The existence of such living centres, capable of 
feeling the beauty and grandeur of the world and tasting its 
manifold qualities, is what is really significant in the world. 
All processes in the world have their being in consciousness, 
and their consummation in consciousness.* This is not all. 
The living souls are always striving after the attainment of 
ideals which are present and operative in their life, and which 
are drawing them on and on. Human experience is not 
limited to the mere "is". It is in its nature always to look 
beyond till it is in possession of something which will give it 

1 Tdltl. S. B., II. 1. Intrcducllon, I 
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complete sstisfaction, will satialy ita whole being. The attain¬ 
ment of this will be the attainment of summum bonum,* 

If this living experience, steeped in feeling and instinct 
with action, both Inspired by the presence of the ideal within 
it, from which ideal we should draw our criterion of reality 
and our conviction of the nature of the system in which we 
live, is the real fact in the universe, a philosophical doctrine 
of reality cannot be satisfactorily based upon a "contempla¬ 
tion of the worlts of nature merely, that is to say, of the order 
and adjustment of the material system to the exclusion of 
human nature and human experience". But a purposive 
conscious experience which is itself a centre of value cannot 
have ita explanation in a reality which is blind and, by its 
very nature and constitution, incapable of being in any way 
aware of the presence of what is termed goal, purpose, end, 
or ideal. "An unconscious something cannot be the self or 
essence or Atman of a conscious entity.”* The individual 
soul who carries on the reflective activity of understanding 
the meaning of the world and the significance of the world- 
process is a " conscious entity”.* For a human philosophy 
written by an intelligent human being, the search for the 
essence or reality is the search for a principle which cons¬ 
titutes the truth or essence or reality of his own self. It is 
doubtful if the essence or .Atman of a conscious and also 
self-conscious entity, as that of the enquirer who starts the 
philosophical investigation (Brahmaji jtTisa), can be found in 
an unconscious reality. Brahman wh,ch is the self or Atman 
must not only be Sat but also CiU* A reality which is merely 
Sat and not also Cit may very well explain the inanimate 
order of reality, but it cannot be adequate to account for 
one which is animate and conscious and from which what 
is merely "Sat" draws its significance and value. 

But perhaps for* reality which is merely S.at the philo¬ 
sophical problem would never arise unless it were to deve- 
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lop consciousness with power of reflection. How the essence 
or reality and its nature would be conceived by an inani¬ 
mate atomic particle, or whether it would be able to form 
any notion of it af all, we cannot even guess. Perhaps it 
would not be able to give us any philosophy, even a philo¬ 
sophy of materialism. For man, for whom the universe and 
all its processes exist only as an object of experience which 
has not only its cognitive side but also its feeling-aspect, the 
significance of the universe consists in being an object of 
whole-hearted enjoyment by a conscious mind The human 
mind does not view the universe merely as a fact of 
Interrelated facts existing in its own right; its awareness of the 
world is the awareness of something which has meaning, 
which is intelligible. Meaning, intelligivility, presupposes 
a conscious life appreciative of value. Accordingly, for 
Sahlcara, the problem of the discovery of the essence, the 
self or Atman of the universe is the problem of discovering 
the self of the conscious individual from whom they draw 
thetr substance, their meaning. Therefore, when he identifies 
Sat and Atman and regards Brahman indifferently as the 
"reahty*' and as the "sail", by self or .Atman he especially 
means the conscious self, and AtmavidyS for him is the 
inquiry into and the knowledge of the "self" or Atman of 
the conscious individual.* Likewise Brahmavidya is an inquiiy 
into the nature of the pratyagStman.* As the pratyagitman 
is a conscious entity, and the notion of the self or Atman is 
is the notion of the ground or essence, ^hkara designates 
his system as Cetanakaraijavsda.* This use of the word Atman 
to mean especially the conscious self, however, does not 
cancel the general meaning of "essence' or 'self' applied to 
Ihi word \tman. ^ahkara speaks of the earthen pot having 
lor its self the earth, and vSk or sound in general as the Brah- 
man or self of all names from which they derive their subs- 
t anc e. * We shall subsequenty develo p the line of argument 
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followed b/ f^ah’tsra to prove that Brahman is the self of the 
whole universe. 

Brahman is the Atman or self of every conscious being. 
"Every one is conscious of the existence of his self and never 
thinks ‘1 am not’." If the existence of the self were not an 
ascertained fact every one would think ‘I am not'.' Of this 
Atman it is impossible to say that U is not at is not apprehended; 
it Is the self, and that the self Is cannot be denied, for it Is the 
self of that very person who might deny it. * The reality of 
the Atman is a self-evident axiom, his the basis of all 
epistemological enquiry. The reality of Atman cannot in any 
way be proved by having recourse to any process of reasoning 
or any special means of knowledge; for all operation of the 
means of knowledge, whether pratyaksa oranum’na, all thin¬ 
king and reasoning proceed on the assumption that the self is. 
Even the self cannot prove its own existence. It provides the 
possibility of any proof and its process taking place, without 
itself being the object of such proof or process of thinking. The 
fundamental condition of all thinking and reasoning cannot 
be conditioned by such thinking and reasoning, ^hkara, 
therefore, says that the Atman is svayamsiddha, svataljstddha, 
self-evident or self-establtshed.* 

V 

.\TMAN AND TOR VARUR CHARACTER OF THE PREDIC.ATE OP 

BEAUTY. 

^ahkara has been able to find a fixed foundation for our 
knowledge in the reality of the Self or the Atman, or in the 
acknowledgment of an absolute Reality which for him is Biah- 
man. The primacy of the .Atman seems inescapable, what¬ 
ever turn or. twist of thought wo take- But it is just at this 
point when we have been assured of the objectivity of the 
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Atman and Its essential irrefutablltty even by the most dam 
natory logic of nihilism, Aat the crux of the whole difficulty 
about the reality of the Atman appears. Atman is, Reality is 
But what is the sense in which Atman or Reality is ? What 
is the status of the objectivity of the Atman? What should we 
exactly understand by predicating reality in an ultimate sense 
to anything? What should be the character of the ontological 
predicates for an ultimate reflection? Tfie problem of the 
sense in which Atman is has been, and continues to be, the 
areat problem of philosophy. This was the great problem of 
^hlcara’s philosophy also, and it continues to be the press¬ 
ing Question for his interpreters as well, and upon a tight 
solution of this question depends the insight we shall have 
into the essentials and the essential greatness of ^Jhkara' 
contribution to constructive thought. In the acknowledge¬ 
ment that Atman is and that it cannot be denied without at 
the same time a'firming its reality in the very act of denial, 
there is involved a knowj^ge of the .Atman. But when we 
predicate reality to the Atman, what is the sense in which we 
ds so? Do we predicate reality to the .Atman in the same 
sense in which we predicate reality to the "jar" or to the 
"cow" or to the "mountain", or, for the matter of that, to any 
differentiated object existing in space and lasting through 
time? The jar, the cow, the mountain are real objects; they 
are characterized by objectivity; thetr esse is not merely 
percipi. They are, in the words of iahkara, bhCtavastus, 
already existent realities. They are not to be made. They have 
a coercive nature and compel recognition. But their reality 
is not absolute. With the destruction of the jar and the 
mountain and the death of the cow, they cease to possess 
any reality. We do not then say—we cannot do so—that 
these objects have a right to independent and eternal exis¬ 
tence, that they can exist In their own right, no matter what. 
To say that the reality of an object is not eternal and absolute 
that it is an object which cannot justify its own existence, is 
to admit that the object has an existential status only, that it 
is something whose reality consists in its characterization by 
spatio-temporal differences and its relation to a sentient 
experience which has awareness of it. Any value which is 
attributed to it is derived from its relation to the conscious 
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its needs and requirements. It is not a self-justifying 


But when we say that the "Atman is real", that "Brah¬ 
man is", though the verbal form by means of which reality is 
predicated to the Atman or Brahman is the same, there is a 
real difference in the mode of predication not brought out by 
_t^he verbal expression. When we predicate reality to the 
.Atmin and emphasize its absolute objectivity, we mean to 
bring out the truth that Atman is "worth existing", that Atman 
^ what ought to be. The status of the objectivity of the 
A.tman is not describable in terms of ontological predicates 
such as existence or subsistence. Its ontological status can be 
described in terms of a value predicates only, or, as Urban 
puts it, "in terms of a validity.” In the case of the Atman, as 
in the case of value, its being is its validity, its "worthiness to 
be. For some realists value is an indefinable quale analogous 
to sense-data, and for them there is a unique tyjee of cogni¬ 
tion of these essences^namely, through feeling and emotion. 
The awareness of the .Atman is not like the perception or 
awareness of a quale or of an existent something. The predi¬ 
cation of reality to the Atman is not like the predication of a 
quality to a thing, for instance sweetness to sugar or redness 
to stone It is different from the attributive predication of 
existence, for instance, when we say, "there is a cow", "there 
is a pot." It is Atman's "worthine.ss to be" which constitutes 
its validity and confers upon the Aiman the status of an ens 
realissimum and an ultimate value whose denial results in 
contradiction. When we judge that "Atmen is Sat” we not 
merely bring the subject and the predicate together as we do 
in the judgment "fire is hot". The latter is an existential 
judgment; but the former is a value judgment, in which, in 
addition to the act of bringing together the subject and predi¬ 
cate, there is the further act of actcnowledgement that "Atman 
ought to be“ that "it is worthy to be”. It is this act of acknow¬ 
ledgement that brings out the value character of the reality of 
the Atman and also of the judgment in which Atman's nature 
as a value is embodied. 

_ By emphasizing the impossibility of the denial of the 
Atman, Ankara intends to bring out the value character of 
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»he predicate of reality. When ha says that the reality of the 
Atman cannot be denied, that it is self-establtshed, and that 
it is the basis of all epistemological inquiry and the presu¬ 
pposition of the operation of the pramigas or means of right 
knowledge, that it is aprameya, what he wants to impress 
upon our mind is that there are certain absolute values which 
must be acknowledged as such in any attempt to offer a 
rational explanation of the universe, and "reality” is one of 
these absolute values. 

Man's experience, according to iahkara, is not limited to 
the mere "is". Ideals are present and operative in man's life. 
Reason in him demands not merely the "is” of bare fact but 
the "ought-to-ba", the "deserves-to-be" of absolute value. He 
puts in the fore-front of iiis philosophy this value of "reality" 
which explains every other thing but is not itself explained 
by anything. He is not content to take the universe as a fact 
or set of interrelated facts, and philosophy for him does not 
fulfil its mission in merely "giving us a theoretic scheme of the 
world" or a "necessary system of general ideas in terras of 
which every element of our experience can be explained”. 
The philosopher, in him, does not seek mere intellectual 
coherence, iahkara is of Pringle-Pattison's mind that the most 
perfect realisation of unity in variety is as naught if there is 
nowhere anything to which we can attach this predicate of 
value, or of which we can say that it is worth existing, that it 
ought to be. The value of "being" or "reality” is an absolute 
value for him. This is why he says that "Brahman, whoso very 
essence is being, cannot be suspected to have been derived 
from anything else." ‘ Without acknowledging the absolute 
value of realty our thought will be moving in a vicious circle. 
Brahman or Atman is this absolute value of Sat.* 

We have explained the sense in which, according to 
Ankara, Atman ta or is real. But the sense in which Atman 
is lai^jely connected with the question of the awareness of 
the Atman. The ^man is the object of a unique form of 
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knowledge. The knowledge process is intuitive as well as 
judgmental. Being the pratyagatman, the inner self, it is not 
known as an existent something is known, .'^tman is known as 
the ''knower** in every act of knowledge, never as an object 
"known". It is also known as the fundamental condition of 
the knowing process itself. In this awareness of the reality of 
the Atman the distinction, involved everywhere else in every 
process of knowledge, between the knower, the known, and 
the knowledge, is non-existent.’ The noetic character of the 
awareness of the Atman can be described only as the "recogni¬ 
tion of or assent to a form of objectivity". The word acknow¬ 
ledgement (svayamsiddha, svatahsiddha) brings out this 
aspect of the awareness of the Atman. Accordingly, for 
iahkara, the Atman is neitlier "something to be rejected nor 
something to be accepted even"; it is neither heya nor 
upadeya.* One can reject something other than oneself; 
there is also no intelligible sense in which one can speak of 
"accepting" oneself. Perhaps the best we can say (alike the 
least and the most) is that "every one is aware of his own 
existence", and this is mere assent to or recognition of the 
objectivity of the Atman.® The noetic, according to Sankara, 
has something of the valuational in it, namely, tjiat no know¬ 
ledge is possible without acknowledging that Atman is, that 
there is a foundational reality as the basis of all epistemologi¬ 
cal inquiry and all knowledge.* While recognizing the valua¬ 
tional character of cognition itself, Sankara is careful to draw 
our attention to the fact that the valuing involved in the 
awareness of the .Atman is not an operation supplementary to 
knowing as Sellar holds it is. In being aware of the Atman 
in acknowledging an absolute reality, we have the conscious¬ 
ness that it is a value, that it is something which "deserves to 
be" or "ought to be", that it is worth existing, that it is some¬ 
thing which cannot but be. Valuing is part and parcel of the 
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cognitional process. This is the doctrine known in contem¬ 
porary Value philosophy as the doctrine of the value charac¬ 
ter of the theoretical. Not only is valuation noetic; cognition 
itself is valuational.* 

The 'Vtman, the conception of which is put forward by 
Sankara as central to his metaphysics, is not the conception 
of an All-knower who, by knowing or being aware of things, 
maintains them, so to speak, in existence. The .\fmaa is not 
the prawAtr or the veditr. It is the absolute reality, which 
maintains and supports the knower, knowledge, and the 
known. It is the supreme value, which lends significance to 
the knower, the act of knowing, and the object which is 
known, ^ahkara recognizes the fallacious character of any 
argument which passes from the conditions of knowledge to 
the presence of an All-thinker and of the umverse as the 
system of his thought. The conception of the Atman as the 
knower belongs to a stage of thought where the duality 
of value and existence has not been overcome and the 
opposition between the ideal and the actual is unreconciled. 
Such a halting principle is not adequate to explain the being 
and becoming of the universe. It cannot be viewed as the 
absolutely real. The conception of the 'ktman as the pramatr 
belongs to the region of Avidya where the Self is opposed to 
the Not-Self, the Ideal to the Actual, and Ought to Is.* Brah¬ 
man or Atman is the Supreme Reality and Value upon which 
the universe with its distinctions ultimately hangs. It is hardly 
correct to think, as Deussen does, that the Vedinta of Sankara 
"pushes aside everything objective, and relies on the Subject 
only"*. Much of the misunderstanding which has gathered 
round the Vedanta of Sankara is due to the ignorance of the 
fact that his idealism takes its stand on the essential truth of 
the objectivity of our judgments of value, and the fundamental 
contention of his idealistic philosophy about the objectivity 
of the Atman is really a contention about the objectivity of 

1 Gita. s. B., II. 69. ^ Jnrrorf^spTf 
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value, ^ahkara’a approach to the problem ol reality is neither 
subjective nor objective, as Professor Radhakrishnan 
points out; it is rather an axlolo<jlcal approach which is 
neither purely epistemological, nor purely ontological. He 
inquires into the nature of the Atman not as the knowcr, but 
as the ground and aourceof all the reality and intelligibility of 
the universe. In this sense his approach is entirely objective 
Ignorance of the valuational standpoint of iahkara's philoso¬ 
phy h^ls led the critics to put fanciful interpretations upon 
hts utterances, and to view his system as a species of Subjec¬ 
tive Idealism. If we once begin to believe with Deussen that 
in the state of liberation all plurality is annihilated, and "only 
the knower in us and therefore the Atman remains as the 
unit"', then naturally his system will appear to us as nothing 
more than a variety of Subjective Idealism or Menlalism. 


^hkara’s philosophy is definitely concerned with the 
repudiation of all such views as insist upon regarding the 
Atman as a definite "this" or "that**. It is no doubt true that 
occasionally, in establishing the reality of the Atman, he 
speaks of It as the pramilr, and argues that only when the 
Atman, the knower (pram^tx), has been determined as real. Is 
any ingutry on the part of the knower with a view to obtaining 
right knowledge possible, that "without determining the sell 
-'I am r—none seeks to determine the knowable objects". * 
But he never allows himself to forget that this conception ot 
the Atman is relative to the standpoint of finite experience, 
which experience, in Its turn, is ultimately depsendenl upon 
the Atman, which is above the duality of the subject and the 
’object. The Atman which is the central topic ot the Vedanta 
of ^hkara is the Atman which is the Absolute Good, and the 
attainment and realization of which results in the enjoyment 
of infinitely bltsslul and eternally real existence. It is the 
Atman which is the goal of the operation of the varied means 
of knowledge, and the comprehension of which annuls all 
empirical dealings Implying objects and means of knowledge. 
It is this Atman which is the bedrock of certainty, and upon 
whichiatikara builds his ediiice of Advaltlsm, which. In words 
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borrowed from Platonic metaphysics, may be said to be the 
Monism of the Good. * 


There is not much in common between the argument 
put forward by Descartes and the conclusion drawn therefrom 
regarding the existence of the self as an indubitable certainty, 
and the insistence on the part of Sankara, that the reality of 
the Atman, which is the essence, the ulUmate value, the basis 
of all epistemological inguiry, is a matter of acknowledgement, 
as it is one of those acknowledgements without which the 
rationality of the universe will be seriously affected. The 
approach to the problem of the self through the gateway of 
axiology is foreign to Descartes's system. This also explains 
the difference between the conceptions of self to which both 
Descartes and ^ahkara are led by their thoughts Descartes's 
logical argument leads him to the reality of a Self as a think¬ 
ing being. But the Self of whose reality Descartes is indu¬ 
bitably certain through an immediate intuition is not able to 
bear the weight of his epistemological speculation and 
metaphysical construction. He is led, instead, to appeal to 
theology in order to get a sure foundation for the reality of 
his knowledge. The singularly bold attempt, on the part of 
^ahkara, to lay the foundations of a sound theory of knowledge 
with the help of the principle of the reality of the Self or \tman 
has nothing in common with Descartes's attempt to provide 
a theological foundation for the validity of our knowledge. 
The Self which is the presupposition of all knowledge and 
the sure foundation of its validity, and whose reality is 
affirmed in the very act of denying it, has, according to 
^ahkara, an absolute existence and possesses all the charac¬ 
teristics which an absolute reality ought to possess. Accor¬ 
ding to ^ahkara, if the reality of the Self is accepted, the 
validity of the theory of knowledge requires no Aeologica 
guarantee, and the epistemological application of the concep 
o‘ God becomes superfluous. 


In ^hkara the concept of God blends with the concept 
of the Self or Atman. "Atman is Brahman and the Brahman 
is Atman." * Throughout his works Sahkara uses the wo rds 
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Atman and Brahman interchangeably, and he takes special 
care to draw our attention to this use of the words.* Nor does 
he omit to explain the significance which attaches to his 
alternative use of the words to designate one and the same 
entity. In equating Atman with Brahman ^ahkara has two 
classes of readers in mind, one consisting of those who are 
of Descartes’s way of thinking and hold that the self of which 
we are indubitably certain is a finite and imperfect being, 
convinced of his finitude and imperfection by his doubts 
and his desires; the other made up of those who are like the 
deists in thinking that the self and God are entirely different 
realities belonging to different orders. Against the former 
Sankara points out that the "Self” is not a finite and limited 
being in its essential nature; to the latter his rejoinder is that 
the God or Brahman who should be the proper object of 
religious devotion is not something other than the Self. The 
metaphysical truth as well as the religious ideal is summed up 
in theformula "Atman is Brahman.’' The same;truth is revealed 
to us whether we look back or direct our gaze forward.® By 
emphasizing that Atman is Brahman ^hkara does away with 
the necessity, felt by Descartes, of adding what is merely a 
superfluous theological sanction to his doctrine of the 
absolute priority and indispensability of the Self or the 
objectivity of the absolute value of “Sat" or "reality." Had 
Descartes been consistent in developing the implication of the 
foundational character of the awareness of the Self he would 
have iieen led to revise his conception of it as a finite being 
in favour of a conception of the Self as a continuous, all- 
embracing unity of existence and consciousness in which 
everything that possesses reality must find a place and for 
which it must exist. 

^ANKARA'S DOCTRINE OF ONTOLOGICAL PREDICATES 

iahkara's notion of reality as that of value gives us a clue 
to his doctrine of ontological predicates. As for him reality 

1 Brhad S. B.. 1 4. 10. W^T?«T5TS5lft: 
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and value are one and inseparable, the predication of reality 
to a thing in the metaphysical sense has a value character, 
and the distinctions between truth and falsity, between reality 
and unreality, and between reality and appearance, turn 
out in his hands to be distinctions of value, presupposing 
certain ideals and norms of truth and reality. In order to 
understand fully Ankara's views about the value character 
of the predicate of reality, we must learn to distinguish 
between the words “reality" and "existence", which are of 
frequent occurrence in contempxDrary philosophical discu¬ 
ssions. The two concepts of "reality" and "existence" should 
not be identified. There are things which are real but do not 
enjoy the same, or even a similar, status of objectivity as is 
enjoyed by many other objects. There are realities whose 
nature cannot be defined in spatial and temporal terms, and 
whose peculiar character cannot be completely characterized 
by their determination as mere "being" or "existence". There 
are, on the other hand, many things for whose description a 
spatial and temporal idiom is the only proper idiom. With a 
view to avoiding confusion of thought and misunderstanding 
and attaining clarity and consistency, the two concepts of 
reality" and “existence* should be distinguished; and this 
can be done by using the word "existence" in the narrower 
sense, i.e., by equatting existence with "position’' in "space" 
and time . In this sense of the word, things whose nature is 
neither definable nor communicable in spatial and temporal 
terms will be said "to be real" but not "to exist". Likewise 
there may be many things which exist but are not "real", the 
word "real*’ and its corresponding noun "reality", being tor 
us axiological concepts, and their proper use being only in a 
metaphysical reference. 

For Sankara Sat and .^sat" are value concepts and 
the distinction between them is a value distinction. In their 
metaphysical use they are not existential concepts, and 
when employed to describe the ontological character of 
reality they are not meant to convey any idea to the reader 
about the existential status of the object which is the subject- 
matter of reflection. Sat , for ^afikara is "what always main¬ 
tains its nature", "what is true no matter what", "what ought 
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to ba", "what must be acknowledged".' In this sense of the 
word Sat, the Absolute Reality alone can said to be bat 
for the notion of such a reality is one of those fundamental 
notions whose acknowledgement is a necessity of ratxona 
thought. This intelligible thought, by the very nature o' ‘n® 
case, is a form, not of the factual or existential, but of the 
evaluational consciousness. The factual consciousness never 

makes-it can never make-any demand; it is 'n ^ 

nature to do so. The demand for an absolute reality (Sat), 
which is the demand for an absolute value, has its source in 
the value consciousness, which enjoys the prerogative of 
legislating even for the factual consciousness.* The notion of 
the Asat is the notion of something about which it cannot be 
said that "it ought to be no matter what”. The "pot , the cow, 
the "horse" are, in this metaphysical sense of the word, Asat, 
because of them it cannot be said that they cannot be dispen¬ 
sed with, what they ought to be. But the case wiih Brahman 
or ^tman is different. It is its essence to be "Sat" 's the 
very nature of reality to maintain and affirm itself. With the 
destruction of the cow, the hoise and the elephant, reality is 
not destroyed: on the contrary, it alone renders any notion of 
exhnction or destruction possible. For an ultimate philoso- 
ohical reflection the distinction between reality and unreali y 
fs a value distinction, and for Sankara the same is ^e case with 
the distinction between the concepts of Sat and mid the 
corresponding consciousnesses, namely the sadbuddhi and 
asadbuddhi.* Avyabhicara, which is the test of reality accor¬ 
ding to iahkara. is a value notion in his metaphysics. 


But iahkara knows that to deny reality to a thing is not 
to deny existence to it, and a thing may be actual without 
possessing reality, ^ahkara's statements in his works about 
the unreality of the world (in the axiological sens e) are cons- 
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tantly punctuated by references which purport to confer at 
least existential status upon it. Sat and asat are words which are 
also used by us in our ordinary everyday discourse without 
our intending to burden them with any metaphysical signifi¬ 
cance. When so used, they are merely existential concepts 
and have reference to our factual consciousness, to the mere 
sense-p>erceptive aspect of our experience in abstraction 
from its value aspect. The import of our judgments, then, is 
not axiological but only existential, iahkara has to think 
with the learned" but occasionally "to speak with the vulgar", 
and we find him using the words sat and asat in an existen¬ 
tial sense also. But he does not keep us in the dark about this, 
and the ways in which he speaks of the things leave no room 
for doubt about the exact import of the words, unless we 
deliberately forget that his standpoint is the standpoint of 
value. A sensible reality which is the object of affirmative 
factual consciousness is known as sat; and one which is the 
object of negative consciousness is asat.^ It is this existential 
import which Sankara intends to convey when he says that 
the "created effects" are apprehended "as existing, as exis¬ 
ting', that the "external objects" are cognized as external to 
the experiencer, that the pot is made out of the clay that even 
when the effects are mere name and form the clay is real.* 
"Grhyate", "Upalabhyate" are the words used by Saiikara to 
express this factual awareness. They do not carry either any 
axiological significance or any metaphysical association. 

The reality of value is not to be understood after the 
fashion of the reality of objects existing in space and time. 
The real is sometimes regarded as equivalent to the actual or 
the existent. In this sense of the term, value cannot be said to 
be existent or real according to ^ahkara. Brahman is not, in 
this sense, sat, for it is not a sensible reality.* This is the inner 
meaning of Sankara's insistence on characterizing reality by 

1 Gita. S. B.. XlII. 12. jjfT fffSJT'TrtT 
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means of whal he calls vi^sjapraliisdha, l.e., by aenyin (3 to 
it all finite characterisUcs. VUa^pratisadha moann that the 
nature of value is not describable in terms of an existent or a 
subsistent. But dahkara warns us against thinking that Brah¬ 
man is wholly unreal. It is true that it is not apprehended as 
a particular "this" or "that", but wa cannot call it asat abso¬ 
lutely.* Brahman represents a non-existent form of objectivity. 
Sahkara cannot think of a value which is. not real. The posi¬ 
tion of a pure norm, the absolute ought, the transcendent 
"sollen", the concept of a value in itself divorced from every 
form of being, is untenable according to him. Value may be 
real but it may not exist. Difference from "being" or "exis¬ 
tence" does not mean absolute nothing. As against Rickert, he 
would say that we are not justified in calling value "unreal"; 
in fact, he avoids the mistake commilted by Rickert in identi¬ 
fying existence with reality. It is this identification of the two 
which has led Rickert to accept the position that values are 
unreal. By saying that Brahman is not sat ^shkara is simply 
disclosing to us a sphere of reality whose nature is descri- 
bable only in o non-spatlal and non-temporal idiom. 

It la the reality or unreality of the absolute values which 
is the fundamental issue dividing the \sllka from the N istika. 
According to ishkara, the Astitvavidm is one who believes 
in the absoluteness of ths intrinsic value of R=»ality.* Ttie 
NistikavSdin is one who has no faith in the reality of the 
absolute values as the foundation of all law and order in the 
universe, who argues that there is no Atman, the source of 
this universe, and balieves that all this effect is not connec¬ 
ted with any cause and Is finally dissolved into nothingness.* 
In this sense of thc^word Nistika. the KTrvamlmimia cannot 
be regarded asan Aslika system of thought, because it refuses 
to have anything to do with that very principle which for 
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TOE ONTOUKtICAL ABOUMRMT 

^ jficara is central to il. It is one of the contradictions of history 
that the Advaita Vedinta for which reality is the absolute 
value earns to be viewed as a Nishka system of thought by 
some of the later writers. 


VII 

TUK ONTOrXXSIOAL ARGUMENT 

As the notion of the Atman is the notion of the Absolute 
ground or cause, and Atman is the Absolute value of Reality, 
the categories of cause and substance, in their metaphysical 
use, are axiological categories and belong to philosophical 
intelligibility as dishncl from scientific description and expla 
niHon. The category of cause is an embodiment of the value 
of reality or sat. In the same way It is impossible to develop 
and communicate the value of "Saf without the concept of 
substance. Brahman, the supreme value of Sat, is the highest 
substance as well as the supreme source of everything. 

I hus have we been led to acknowledge reality as an 
absolute value, or. if we are to talk plain ontological language, 
to recognize Brahman as the absolute reality. That is the* 
True.* The text "tattvamasi-—That art Thou—sums up the 
value of reality as constituting the essanoe of the universe.* 
There appears to be little justification for Deussen’s remark 
that the Indians were never ensnared into an ontological 
proof. Professor Radhakrishnan rightly points out that so 
far as any logical proof of Brahman is available in iahkara’s 
writings it is undoubtedly the ontological proof. But as in 
Sahkara ^ing is inseparable from and the same as value 
the ontological proof is really ihe axiological proof which 

asserts the absoluteness of the values not merely of sat but 
alsci of cit and manda. The "new proof" for the existence of 
God of which Deussen speaks and which ha calls "the psycho- 
logical", in which the concept of God blends with the concept 
o . tnesoul, is but an unin telligible variaHon of the axiological 
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proof, which is the only proof we meet with in Sankara, and 
the essence of which is that Brahman, as the supreme value, 
is the "Self" of everything, nothing being without a Self. It is 
because Deussen misses the truth that the standpoint of 
Sankara is axiological, that he interprets the Sutra II.3.9 and 
Sankara s comments thereon as containing the substance of 
the cosmological proof".* This sutra merely aims at bringing 
out that the, acknowledge nent of the value of Sat and its 
absoluteness is the first demand which an intelligible philo¬ 
sophy, which knows its business, must concede. "There is no 
origin of that which is (i.e. Brahman) on account of the impo¬ 
ssibility (of such an origin)*". 

Brahman is Sat. It alone can explain existence. Non¬ 
existence cannot account for existence. This Absolute Reality 
is Brahman for Sankara; and the concepts of the Absolutely 
Real, the Original Ground or Source, the Pare Brahman or 
Aiman, the First Cause ar d the Ultimate Substance, are inter¬ 
changeable concepts.® 

VIII 

THE .ABSOLUTE RE.ALITY AS EX ISTENCE FOR-ITSELP 

(SVARTHA) 

We have explained above how, according to Sankara, 
for an ultimate reflection the notion of reality must be that 
of value, and intrinsic worth or absolute value must give the 
clue to the nature of what can be regarded as ultimately real, 
^hkara develops further the implications of this axiological' 
ontology, and argues that intrinsic worth or absolute value 
must belong to what can be called an end-in-itself. It is only 
a self-justifying end that can be said to possess inherent 
worth. The demand for an absolute reality is the demand for 
what is an end-in-itself, what exists-for-itself, what Sankara 
calls "sv^rtha". 

The line of argument followed by Sankara is as follows. 
The svabh^va or nature of a thing, and it alone, is eternal 

1 ibid., P. 124. 
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because it is not made. A thing can never give up its nature 
and become orher than what it is. Fire, for instance, can 
never part with its natural light or heat. The truly real has a 
conservative nature*. All means of knowledge concur in 
establishing this*. This principle is, for iAnkara, an axiomatic 
principle, for to deny the truth of this is to accept that the 
thing can be itself and other than itself. But this would be to 
deny the very principle of thought without which no intelligi¬ 
ble retlection about any intelligible reality is possible. The 
principle is frequently stated in his writings, and is always 
implied in his utterances and his reflections®. 'The Sun cannot 
be both bright and dark, for these are contradictory features.** 
Similarly it would be a flat contradiction to say that "a 
woman is one-half young and one-half old" or that "fire is 
both hot and cold"®. 

If the real always maintains itself and can never give up 
its nature and become other than itself, it is because the 
svabhSva or nature of a thing is not made and is not the 
result or effect of activity, t^ahkara is of Lotze's mind that to 
ask the question how being is made is to ask an absurd ques¬ 
tion. *The heat or light of fire surely is not a consequence of 
the activity of fire; it is a contradiction in terms to say that 
they are, and yet that they are the natural properties of fire".* 
"As the heat of fire lasts as long as the fire, so is the witness, 
the self immortal, and because of this its vision too is immor¬ 
tal; it lasts as long as the witness does."’ Only that which is not 
made, which is natural, which has not been produced by 
action can be said to be absolutely real and also eternal. It 
alone is real, because it is not relative to and is independent 

1 Mind. s. B., II. 3. 9, I ibij jjL 21, 
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of any acHvity or any op3ration extraneous to itself. The real 
is what Is self-existent.’ 

What is not relative to anything is a reality which exists 
for itself, which is an end-in-itself, which is its own Justifica¬ 
tion. In the spirit of Kant ^Jfxkara writes that inlrins'c worth 
or absolute value can belong to an end-ln-itself, to what is a 
self-justifying end. "Svartha" is the word used by iah’cara to 
Indicate this self-justifying end which for him is identical 
with the absolutely real. What is svirlha is also svataljsiddha, 
self-established for him; its being is also its validity.* What 
exists for the sake of another can but possess a derivative 
being and a deficient value. It cannot be its own justification, 
its own measure and its own value. Only a reality which is 
sv irlha can be so.* 

In offering this as the test of all reality and the measure 
of all value, iahkara intends to guard us against the validity 
of any attempt to give a relational definition of value. If the 
real is what does not exist for another but for Itself, and in 
exis ing thus not only maintains itself but also renders itself 
an end-ln-itself, the possibility of defining the nature of value in 
relational terms is ruled out once for all. Value cannot be the 
effect of any possible combination of faciois; its life cannot be 
said to consist In a net-work of relahons.* But we should also 
be on our guard against misunderstanding the above test of 
reality offered to us by ^hkara. When he says that the real is 
what does not give up its nature, what does not change, what 
maintains Itself, he is not attempting to identify the “real" 
with any of the ' particular ontological prejudices", such as 
the prejudice in favour of the "permanent" or the prejudice 
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in favour of tha "changing", the prejudice In favour of the 
"dynamic" or that in favour of the •static", of which we hear 
so much in contemporary European philosophy. The real is 
what Is eternally true, the kutaslhanitya, and, being so, explains 
both permanence and change. In itself it is above both. It is 
always itself but renders possible what appears to be olher 
than its own self.* 

For lasftkara the above principle, which, as we have 
said, embodies the conservative nature of reality has no other 
implications. To think that Ihe formula of this principle is "A 
is A", and to interpret it to mean that only identity is real and 
differences are illusory, that the Ultimate Reality is a purely 
indaterminate analytic unity, altogathar free from determina¬ 
tions and exclusive of difference, and all plurality a mere 
unsubstantial show, is to misunderstand tha trua import of 
the law. It undertakes neither to affirm nor to deny that Brah¬ 
man is a oraativa reality or that it is a perfectly indetermi¬ 
nate pure Existence devoid of the principle of differentiation. 
It neither says the one nor the other. The principle can¬ 
not compel reality to evolve, if it is not the nature of reality to 
be a self-communtcating Life: nor can it prevent reality from 
so doing, if it is its nature to be self-fulfilled as well as self- 
fulfilling. Any attempt so to interpret it as to make it say 
.something either for or against the crealiva aspect of reality 
is to misinterpret it. 

Accordingly, to contrast this principle of Identity with 
the Hegelian principle of Identity-in-difference or of opposites 
is to institute a false contrast. They are incomparables and so 
do not admit of being contrasted, ^ahkura's piinciple speaks 
of the formal character of reality only. The Hegelian princi¬ 
ple states a truth about the material constitution of reality. 
The one simply affirms that a thing can never give up its 
nature; the other seeks to assure us that all difference pre¬ 
supposes a unity and is indeed an expression of that unity, 
that the real is a real which expresses Itself in differences 
and lit the same time overcomes those differences. The 
i s. B.. II. i 37. ,4, ^ TPT-^erffr; 
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principle of Identlty-in-difforenca is an embodiment not only 
of the conservative but of the creative aspect of reality also; 
Sancara's principle ol Identity confines Itself to the conserva¬ 
tive aspect bahkara's principle neither stands in the way cf 
Brahman’s revealing itself nor does it compel Brahman to do 
so, ii it is not its nature to be creative. It only says that if it is 
Ihe nature of reality to bj a self-consistent unity and ever to 
realise this unity, it can never give up its nature of thus being 
a self-consistent unity in realizing Itself or cease realizing 
ifself in baing a complete unity. In other words, it affirms 
that the revelation of name and form cannot tamper with the 
unity of reality and its power to reveal and to overcome 
differentiation, if the Real is essentially of this nature. That 
Ihe real is essentially so, that the Atman is infinite and perfect 
consciousness which is eternally aware of its infinitude is a 
truth which this principle does not profess to embody accor¬ 
ding toSfh'iara. That Brahman is creativity is an Independent 
truth which has its^ rationale in Brahman or Value being 
identical with the Atman which is Consciousness, as will be 
explained later on b?h’cara's principle of Identity is not meant 
to say anything about this aspect of truth. The Hegelian prin¬ 
ciple of Identity-m-dlfferenco is constructive and constitutive 
It says that the real is not abstract Identity but a unity which 
is a complete process of differentiation and integration. The 
differentiation being an expiession of the unity, all differences 
ra/urn into the unity. 


IX 


ABfiOLUTE KEALFTY .AR ADSOLCTE CONSCIOUSNESS 

OK SELF. 

Brahman as Sal is that which exists eternally which is 
Independent of any other condition, which is ihe same at all 
Umes and for all men. Only what fulfils these conditions 
can be said to be absolutely real But S^hkara further mainl- 
alns that the concepl of a valua in itself, without any refe¬ 
rence to consciousness, is inconceivable. He puts aside the 
absurd concept of the absolute transcendence of value 
which, as Aliolla has pointed out, is the bane of some of the 
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modern nyHtems of value philosophy, especially ihal of 
Ricker). S -hkara goes much further and maintains that Ihe 
concept of an absolute reality which is not also an absolute 
consciousness is an unintelligible concept. Such a reality 
lacks the fulness which it would possess if it realized eternal¬ 
ly and uninterruptedly its absolute being. For Sankara, then, 
absolute reality is also absolute consciousness. Brahman is not 
merely Sat but also Cit. L'ko Sat, Cit also constllutes the very 
essence of Brahman.its very svarupa.' Brahman iscaitanyami- 
tram. It is alike throughout its stniciura, and has no difference 
either within it or without it. "As a mass of salt hos neither 
inside nor outsids but is altogether a mass of lasle, similarly 
the Solf has neithor inside nor outside, bu^ is altogether a 
mass of consciousness. That means that Ihe \tman has neither 
inside nor oulsids any other nature except conscious¬ 
ness; consciousness eternally constitutes its essence, just as a 
lump of salt has inside as well as outside one and ihe same 
saltisH taste, not any other taste."* 

Brahman is indifferently described by S »u'tara as San- 
m^tram and Clnmatram, because 5 it and Cit are identically 
the same for him.* True to the standpoint of the oneness of 
reality and value ho msintafns, unlike Riminuja and others, 
that Brahman and Consciousness are neither distinguishable 
nor separable. The logical category of Substance and Attri¬ 
bute is inadequate to express the relation between Brahman 
and ConsciousnesR, because the former is not a saparule and 
independent something which somehow owns and ptjssesses 
the attribute of consciousness, or in which this attribute 
inheres. Consciousness, being the essence of Brahman, is 
not separable from it either in time or in space, Just as the 
light and heat of fire cannot be abstracted from fire Itself. 
We speak of Brahman and of Consciousness, of Sat and of 
Cit, because thinking and reflection belong to a region 
which is marked by Ihe duality of value and existence or 
of essence and fact. It Is a necessity which is characteristic 

1 S. B.. 111. 2. 16. I 

2 Ibid. 

3 S.B . III. 2. 21, alqt ^ qq ^ qrfr i S. B., It. 3. 9 ; B h*d. S a, 
n. 4 . 7. 
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of our thought. The Absolute life as lived is the life of 
infinite awareness of its infinite being.* 

Consciousness, which, like the light of the sun and the 
heat of fire, is the inseparable essence of Brahman, is, if we 
are to use human language, which always retains the asso¬ 
ciations of time, coeval with divine existence. It is eternally 
present with Brahman. Conseguently Sankara says that 
there is no intelligible sense in which we can speak of 
Brahman as knowing or being aware of itself. If Brahman 
ever knows itself it is superfluous to distinguish between 
awareness and unawareness, and there is no sense in 
maintaining that it knows itself. Such a view would be 
tenable if ever there was the possibility of Brahman not 
knowing itself. In the case of Brahman the distinction 
between knower and knowledge is non-existent. "The 
knower is eternal knowledge only. The knower and 
knowledge are not different as they are in the philo¬ 
sophy of the NaiySyikas.”* The knowledge of which 
Brahman is the object is non-different from Brahman, as is 
the heat from the fire. The essence of the Self, which is the 
object of knowledge, verily knows itself by means of unborn 
knowledge which is of the very nature of the Atman. 
Brahman, which is of the nature of one homogeneous mass 
of eternal consciousness, does not depend upon another 
instrument of knowledge "for its illumination, as is the case 
with the sun, which, being of the nature of continuous light, 
does not reguire any instrument to illumine itself."* 

The Self being of the nature of consciousness, is the 
witness of all things existing and non-existing and of all the 
changes that take place during the three states of wakeful¬ 
ness, dream and deep sleep. "The consciousness owing to 
whose presence you deny (the existence of things in deep 
sleep) by saying T was conscious of nothing' is the Know¬ 
ledge, the Ckjnsciousness which is your Belt."* It never ceases 
to exist even when the objects known by it are in course of 

1 s. B., II. 3.18: II. 3. 29. 

2 Upadesa, I. 2. 79. 

3 Mand. S. a. III. 25; HI. 34.. S. B., II. 3. 29. 

4 Upadesa, I. 2. 94. 
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constant flux. When everything else changes and also ceases 
to be the Self persists as eternally immutable.’ One's own 
nature is never seen to cease to jDersist while one is persisting. 
This is the inherent character of what is absolutely real. The 
Self or Consciousness is "free from change and perpetually 
the same."* If the Self were changeful it would not simul¬ 
taneously know all the modifications and the objects of its 
knowledge. "As Pure Consciousness, the Self, never ceases 
to exist, it is self-existent and no one can prevent its inde¬ 
pendence of other things."® Its eternal immutability is 
self-evident and does not detrend on any evidence; for an 
object of knowledge different from the self-evident kncwer 
depends on an evidence to be known, but the self, being of 
the nature of pure knowledge, does not depend on an 
evidence to prove that it exists or that it is the knower.* 
The Self is, therefore, of the nature of eternal and self-efful¬ 
gent knowledge.® 

X 

THE DUALITY OF SELF AND NOT-SELF: 

VALUE AND EXISTENCE 

iahkara calls this Atman Saccinmatram, Being-Consci¬ 
ousness, reminding us that the absolute reality is also 
absolute consciousness.® If our awareness of the world- 
fact presented to us only conscious selves, the above 
argument combined with the one outlined in the preceding 
pages, which bases itself upon the impossibility of finding 
the essence of a conscious entity anywhere else except in 
Consciousness, would have been sufficient to justify 
Sankara's demand for Consciousness as the foundational 
reality. But our experience presents to us something other 
than our selves. My self is confronted with a not-self; the 
Atman finds an anatmavastu; consciousness is called upon 


1 s. B., II. 3.7. 

2 Upaf’esa, I- 2. 91. 

3 Ibid.. I. 2. 91. 

4 ibid., I. 2. 94. 

5 ibid.. 1. 2. 101. 

6 ibid.. II. 17, 13. 
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to adjust itself to something other than itself. This duality of 
Atman and an'tman, or Salt and not-solf, Is the most persis¬ 
tent of all dualisms and the final paradox oi philosophical 
thoughL At the notion of tha Atman is the notion of value, 
which is identical with reality, we may call it the dualism 
between value and something which is not a value but 
which may possess it or between value and existence. This 
dualism at once sets up a problem, namely, the problem 
of reconciling the self and the not-self, the .Atman and the 
anatman. If the sell is faced with a not-self which it simply 
cannot Ignore, how can the self be said to be the absolute 
reality and the absolute value ? But this dualism also 
introduces the note of interpretation, and gives the hint of 
a solution in revealing that the not-self gets Its meaning from, 
and is valued only in relation to, the Self, ^hicara's celebra¬ 
ted commentary on the Brahma Sutra opiens with 
the exhibition of the dualism between the Self and the 
not-self, the Aiman and the ara man, value and fact, and 
ends with the revelation that they are not strangers to each 
other, that the not-self is an exprea.<non of the self, the an¬ 
atman of the Atman, fact of value, and that the not-self, the 
anatman and the fact, while they are not thi^selves values, 
possess value which is derived from the Atman, the 'Self, 
which is the supreme reality and the supreme value. 

The problem of the reconciliation of the Self and the 
not-self Is not a merely epistemological problem, nor is ^ah- 
kara’s solution a merely logical solution. The problem of Ihe 
nature of the totality of the world itself is not a merely logical 
or existential problem for ^ahkara. In his hands It has turned 
into an axiological problem. Accordingly, the solution also 
is an axiological one. This demand for the reconciliation of 
the self and the nol-self Is the demand, not of the cognitive 
faculty, but of the total self, of the living Individual as a whole. 
The knowing faculty can make no demand. It is the will, the 
willing Individual, which demai.ds, and for willing the duality 
of Self and not-self ts an indispensable condition. 

To say that there /» something other than the Self, some¬ 
thing other than Brahman, Is to admit that "that other thing" 
has a right to independence existence. It is tantamount to 
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neH'mg up another world in opposition to the world of Brah¬ 
man, which is Ihe realm of values, whatever be the name wo 
< 7 iv« to this other world, whether we call it the world of 
"existence*', or of "fact" or the world of "Not-Self". This other 
world will ba a non-value world in any case. If the world of 
Self or Brahman is the world of supreme value, the world of 
not-self cannot be said to possess inhetent worth, unless we 
regard It as identknl with the former; in which case the 
distinction between the two will vanish. With the disappea¬ 
rance of the distinction between the two will disappear all 
activity on the part of man. Human experience presents a 
very intriguing situation according to iih^ara; it implies 
not only a discrepancy between value and existence, bet¬ 
ween Self and not-self, but also a confusion between the 
worlds constituted respectively by them, a confusion between 
the world of value and tha w irld of existence, the world of 
Self and the world of not-self. This confus on is what tsshkara 
calls adhyasa, and without this adhySsa no practical activity 
on Ihe part ol man is possible. Human experience is essen¬ 
tially conativG according to 4ahltara; perception, reasoning, 
desiring, knowing, etc., are all activities because they are 
purusatantra, ralativ? to the man. Activity is pragmatic in 
character, always directed towards the fulfilment of certain 
human needs and desires. When a man strives to know 

something, to attain some end, to posses some object-in 

short, when he entertains any desire—his desiring presuppo- 
es not only that the oMect of desire possesses value for him, 
but also that it possesses greater value than hia present self. 
This means the subordination of his present self with all its 
accumulated past to the object of his desire which he regards 
as "good", thus virtually acknowledging that the object 
desii^ possesses greater worth than the present self. 

But the same act of desiring implies that our love for 
objecia is secondary, smoe they contribute to the pleasure of 
the sell and are liked only in so far as they are in harmony 
with the nature of the Sell. Our love for the Sell alone Is 
primary. It ts a fact that the self does possess greater value 
than any object of desire. "All procosses of the world 
arise by way of forming an object of experience such as 
'I shall enjoy this’, *I see this*, 'I hear this*. Th 3 yhave 
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iheir being in experience ond their end in experience. ' 
Thus, "it 15 not tor the sake of the husband that he is 
laved, but for one's own sake that he is loved. It Is not 
for the sake of the wile that she is loved, but lor one's own 
sake that sne is loved. It is not for the s<ike of wealth that it la 
loved, but for one's own sake that it is loved".* Ultimately the 
Soli alone possesses value; but when an object is desired, it 
is implied that the not-self is intrinsically valuable and the 
Self has only a derived worth. This is the confusion between 
the world of value and that of fact, and this is the basis of all 
the practical dealings of life. Where this duality is absent 
and consequently the confusion between the world of value 
and that of existence, between the Self and the not-self, is 
not possible, as during the state of Liberation where every- 
thing becomes the Self and the Ideal and the Actual fuse m 
one, or, relatively speaking, as during the stats of deep sl^p 

(sujupti), where all the sense-organs are merged in tlie ^If. 

and the Self shines in its purity, alone and without another, 
adhyisa is not possible because the con^ditions appropriate 
for tt are not present. But according to Sshkam, there m an 
exparienca, which may ba called integral experierice where¬ 
in all distinctions, which constitute the very lifeblood of 
finite existence fall away, the distinction between fact and 
falue, value and existence, the Self and not-self, the Atman 
and the anatman. This experience is nothing other than 
Moksa and this Mokaa is for ^fikara the same as Brahman, 
the highest reality as well as the greatest value. This is the 
meeting-point where the ideal and the actual come together 
and fuss in one. The highest reality or, what is the same, the 
highest experience, transcends the distinction, which is some¬ 
times treated as absolute bgtwesn what is and what ought to 
be. The meaning ol the finite experience is that there is a 
gull between the ideal and the actual, v/ith a tendency in the 
actual to move up to the ideal. In the sphere where there is 
complete absence of duality between the two, there can 
be no will, and no event. There is nothing which ts unattain- 
ed:what ought to be ts an eternally realized fact, and whatis 
is nothing other than what ought to be. Knowing, desiring, 

~i ^u7s. B.. IX. 10- 
2 Brhid.s. X-5- 
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willing, thinking, reasoning, philosophizing, speculating, 
theorizing, these are all human activities. It is the nature of 
activity that it involves an unrealized end towards the attain¬ 
ment of which it is directed. The activity lasts so long as the 
end is not achieved, and the attainment of the end marks 
the extinction of the activity. Activity implies a distinction 
between the man who owns the activity, the end which his 
activity involves, and the means to the realization of that 
end. The consciousness for which value and existence are 
identical is a matter of direct experience (Anubhava). Anu- 
bhava guarantees its reality and logic demands its actuality. 
Sankara points out that wa can know it though only "by tren¬ 
ching on the mystical." This identity of value and existence, 
of the ideal and the actual, is not attainable for thought and 
logical understanding, because for the latter their duality is a 
necessary prerequisite. But the logical intellect, when consis¬ 
tently followed, does lead to the conclusion that value and 
being cannot be separated from each other, that they are one 
and identical. Brahman is the same as the Highest Self, the 
same as the Absolute Good, the same as Mokia, the same as 
the Supreme Reality, In other words, the "axiom" of the 
inseparability of value and reality is thus attainable. Sankara's 
own experience and that of the seers recorded in the Upani- 
sads bear direct testimony to its reality.' It can be grasped 
by direct vision and apprehended by the most incommuni¬ 
cable and intimate personal insight. During this slate of 
realization one perceives one’s identity with the Highest 
Reality itself and with all; and this is but another name for 
liberation. One enjoys perfect Being, perfect Awareness, 
and perfect Bliss. One sees oneself in everything and every¬ 
thing in one's own self. 

The above way of formulating the philosophical problem 
embodies the demand of the spiritual life also, and is peculiarly 
Indian in colouring. How to reconcile the world to the Self 
and the Self to the world—this is the great problem of life and 
of the living soul who has awakened to the needs of that 
life. An intensely religious soul, like that of iahkara, who 
is keenly conscious of the distance which divides him from 

~1 s. B.. IV. 1. 15. 
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his Ideal self, craves for that meeting^point where the Ideal 
and the Actual fuse into one. Human life, as the craving 
soul finds it, "is not free, sacred, immortal.” It "must be 
made free; its sacredness must be conferred upon it; its 
immortality must be one".* This way of expressing the pro¬ 
blem has much to do with the personality of iah'cara. The 
personal element, as Hoffding says, is of greater significance 
in philosophy than in any other department of science. Its 
presence, he points out, is often a condirion for the arising of a 
problem;, there are thoughts which can only spring up on a 
particular psychological soil. It is the sense of discord 
between what the self really is and what it appears lo.be, 
this "sacred mystery" as W.ndelband calls it—which has de¬ 
termined the characteristically religious way in which 
iaankara raises the problem of philosophy. 

The great merit of Sankara's approach to the problem 
is that he is looking at everything, the whole universe and 
the entire totality of existence, from the standpoint of the 
Atman or Self, which he has discovered to be the founda¬ 
tional reality. In what relation can the rest of the universe 
be conceived to stand to the Self ? The rest of the universe 
appears to be an anaimavastu, a not-self. But the ^tman is 
the supreme reality and the supreme value. It must, then, 
he the measure of all reality and of all value. How are the 
two to be brought together ? The claims of the Self, whose 
ve y negation proves its reality, cannot be surrendered. 
It mustbe the ens realissimum. Sankara, it must be noted, 
doss not lay emphasis on the manyness or oneness of the 
universe; for him the pressing problem is not how the 
experienced world can be bom "one" and 'many". To think 
that the Vedanta of ^fhkara is preoccupied with determi¬ 
ning the numerical strength of the ultimate constituents 
of the universe is to miss the true inwardness of his thought. 
To think that the terms' advaita" and "dvaita" in his system 
signify guantitative concepts is to open the door to a series 
of misunderstandings. The important question for i^ahkara 
is: How does the world appear to be other than myself ? Is it 
independent of the Self ? If so, why does my self appear 

1 Hociing : Typoa of philosophy, P. 450. 
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anxious to reconcile itself to the world and the world to 
itself, to bring everything in the unity of one world ? The 
fundamental phOosophical problem assumes the following 
form for ^ahkara: What specific form should my awareness 
of the world-fact, of the not-self, of the anatmavastu take ? 
What is the most intelligible way of giving expression to 
my consciousness of it ? This, in other words, is the question 
about the metaphysical status of the Self in a world of meani¬ 
ngs and values, the question, namely of the measure of 
reality and value. 

XI 

THF IDEALISTIC SOTiUTION OF THE DIFFICULTY: 

CONSCIOUSBSS AS EXISTENCE-FOR-ITSELF 

The test of reality, the notion of which is the notion of 
value for iah'cara, is that It must exist for itself, be an end in 
itself. It must be sv^rtha. What exists for another, what is 
not self-existent, what is parartha, is not real in the metaphy¬ 
sical sense. Keeping this test in mind, iahkara says that 
Consciousness or Self alone exists for itself; it alone is svar- 
tha. Everything else in the world, the world itself and the 
whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth, exists for the 
sake of another, namely the self and is para'rtha. This is 
the nerve of Sankara's idealism- In insisting upon the nece 
ssity of recognizing consciousness as central to our notion 
of reality and the impossibility of banishing it from any 
conception of an intelligible world, ^ahkara is aligning 
himself with the great idealists of all times. But this cons¬ 
ciousness, whose foundational nature is the fundamental 
tenet of iahkara's philosophy, and the recognition of the 
central character of which turns his creed into a creed of 
Idealism, is not merely a more refined kind of fact for iahkara. 
Nor is the consciousness which is aware of itself a factual 
consciousness. The whob idealistic argument of Sankara 
turns on his view of consciusness or self as not merely a 
“bearer" of the ideal values of which there is human aware¬ 
ness, but as essentially evaluational in character and consti¬ 
tution. The Saif or Coasciousness is the supreme value; it is 
worth existing; its being is its validity. 
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This "Cit" which is said to be svirtha by ^ahkara is not 
bare awareness which has facts for its objects, as was the 
case with Berkeley’s "consciousness", upon whose percepti¬ 
ons the whole world was made to rest by him. The conscio¬ 
usness which iahkara puts in the forefront of his philosophy 
and which supplies the pivot of ii is the self or Atman which 
in being aware of itself, is aware of it as something which 
cannot but be there, which ought to be, whose being is its 
validity, and whose existence is its own justification and its 
own law and order. It is neither to be rejected nor to be endea¬ 
voured after, it is neither heya nor up^deva. It is the centre 
of all reference and so the centre of all value. The conscio¬ 
usness in which the whole material world is groun ied accord¬ 
ing to Berkeley is a consciousness which derives its explana¬ 
tory value solely from its character as perceptual awareness. 
If the esse of a thing is its percipi, the esse of mind or consci¬ 
ousness is its percipere. But in mere perception of heat or 
cold or of roughness or smoothness or of colour or smell or 
size or shape, no valuation is involved. The character of 
the self's awareness of its reality is not describable, according 
to Sankara, as any kind of perception, intuition or apprehen¬ 
sion of a quale or mere existence. The status of the .'Atman's 
objectivity can be described only in terms of a validity or 
value. 

Consciousness alone can be said to exist for itself, and 
only a self-conscious reality can be said to be absolutely 
real.* This is the supreme idealistic principle of reality and 
value, and when made ultimately determinative in a philoso¬ 
phical reference it gives us, as Pringle-Pattison says, an 
intelligible world which sets limits to the exclusive preten¬ 
sions of the world of sense-perception, and defines the mode 
or degree of reality which belongs to that world in the total 
scheme of things. The distinction between sva’rtha and para- 
rtha is fundamental for Sankara’s philosophy, and is express¬ 
ly drawn not only in his UpadesasahasrI but also in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad.* It is implied in all 
" 1 Upadesa, I. 2. 71. tigf I ‘bid.. I. 2. 90, 

2 IV. 3. 7. 
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the important discussions in his commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra and other Upanisads^ It alone justifies his distinction 
between what is pratip^dya and what is mere anuvada.* In 
conformity with this distinction between svirtha and par'irtha 
iahkara proceeds to define the mode or degree of reality 
which belongs to the world of notself. The whole world of 
not-self is for the sake of the Self, which alone is eternal, 
self-existent and thus an end-in-itself.* ^ahkara's meaning is 
that existence apart from value is an artificial abstraction. 
The spatio-temporal order of events in its ultimate nature 
implies a Mind or Spirit as foundational to it. 

According to him Spirit is the terminus ad quem of 
nature; the world of not-self, the an itmavastu, gets its mean- 
ing,its significance, its value and its justification from spirit or 
consciousness, of which it becomes an object. There is noth¬ 
ing in the world of not-self which fulfils Sankara test ot reali¬ 
ty. The reality of the world of things cansists in its forming an 
object of experience for the conscious self. “The sun and 
other lights" are spoken of by Sankara as parirtha, existing 
for another: and even the body and organs, being unconsci¬ 
ous are not said to be svartha, to be self-existent or end-in- 
themselves. The Self, the Atman , alone is the light that exists 
for itself.^ An unconscious entity, according to Sahkara, can¬ 
not exist for itself.® Nor again can it be said that two uncon¬ 
scious things exist for each other; wood and wall do not serve 
each other's perpose.* Consciouness, therefore, is the centre 
of all value and the source of all reality, as everything is to 
be reconciled to the Self and measured in terms of the same 
Self 

If iahkara puts consciousness in the centre and insists 
that apart from it everything is non-existent, it is because he 

1 S B.,~ir4. 14 : n. 1. 14: It. 6- 27: Altaroya. II. 6- 6: Mand. S. B., Ill 65, 

2 S. B., I. 3- 19: HI- 2. 29; Mand. S. B., III. 14. 

3 Upadesa, II. 16. 43, (dr*! I 

4 Brhad. s. B.. IX. 3.7, anfemf? 3jf)FaTr 

1 Upadeaa. I. 2. 105. 

5 Upadesa, 1. 2. 71, I •• 

2. 105 

6 ibidM I* 
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offers a conception of it which turns it into an absolute and 
intrinsic value. For him the philosophical interest of consci¬ 
ousness lies in its being the supreme value, and not merely 
in its existing as a fact among other facts. Sankara cannot 
be said to believe that things are changed by giving them 
Greek names, and he is far from subscribing to the view that 
the philosophical position of Materialism is altered by infusing, 
as it were, into each occurrence a drop of consciousness. 
Consciousness is not presented by ^ahkara as a mere running 
accompaniment of every material object. It exists as one 
setting up an ideal, a standard, to which everything must 
submit; it makes itself felt as a law which is sufficient unto 
itself; it is conscious of itself as a self-justifying end, an end-in- 
itself. In other words. Consciousness or Self, for Sankara, is 
essentially evaluational. But there are specific forms of 
consciousness which are merely factual in character, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara. Sense-perceptive awareness is of this kind. 
But this is a merely sectional consciousness. Pure Consci¬ 
ousness, Consciousness as such, which is saccinmitram or 
cidrupam according to ^ahkara,' and which is identical with 
Brahman or Atman, is above all sectional divisions and 
differentiations. It is non-dual and homogeneous in nature, 
and abides in its purity in the m'dst of all flux that seems to 
accompany and sometimes to overwhelm it. Pure consci¬ 
ousness, which is the same as the Self and which may be said, 
in the plain man's language, to belong to the self, is the 
very essence of the seer; as heat and light are of fire. Being the 
very essence of the Self, it has neither beginning nor end. * 
But pure consciousness assumes different forms on account 
of the various adjuncts; and "when it performs the function 
of living, it is called the vital foice; when it speaks, the organ 
of speech; when it sees, the eye; when it hears, the ear; 
and when it thinks, the mind."* "The powers of seeing, 
touching, hearing, smelling, thinking, knowing and so on, 
though of the nature of pure consciousness, differ on account 
of adjuncts."* These specific forms of consciousness may be 

1 Up d£8a %■ II, 17 54. 

2 Brhad, S,B., III. 4,2, 

3 Ibid , I. 4,7, 

4 Upadofo. II. 17,54, 
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enlivened and infused by the evaluational consciousness, 
but in themselves they are merely factual in nature and 
"incomplete”. They do not "express the entity of the Self as 
a whole.”* Pure consciousness is the whole, and being the 
whole it is not merely a fact but the reality, the supreme 
value, which affirms itself as valid. 

It is of this pure consciousness that ^ah’cara has said 
that it exists for itself Being an end-in-itself, 'it cannot exist 
for the sake of another having no consciousness.” Sankara, 
true to the principle which he laid down, developed the idea 
of Self as essentially one with God, and the realization of its 
own nature as the goal of human endeavour and the 
perfection of its achievement. Kant lags behind, and 
falls short of the greatness of the principle which he, 
in common with Sankara, laid down, namely the princi¬ 
ple that the rational self is an end-in-itself. Kant, on 
account of the deistic habit of thought which characterized 
the age he lived in, was prevented from developing fully 
the implications of the fruitful idea of the rational self as the 
author of moral legislation with which he opens his second 
Critique. He is unable to offer us a better conception of God 
than that of a paymaster who brings abeut the distribution of 
happiness in exact proportion to the virtue that there is. in a 
man. If the Self is a rational self and is competent to lay down 
a law not only for a particular individual but for all rational 
beings, the question arises whether such a Self can be 
treated as an isolated individual and whether metaphysics 
can be content with viewing Self and God as standing in the 
more or less external relation in which Kant put them. The 
whole Vedinta of ^jhkara is a prolonged protest against 
such a conception of the self and the external tie which 
binds the self to his God. "As Pure Consciousness, the self, is 
self-subsistent, no one can prevent its independence of other 
things inasmuch as it never cease to exist.”* 

Therefore "the Self is of the nature of eternal and self- 
effulgent Consciousness.”* This is iahkara’s idealism, and it 

1 Brhad. S.B.. l. 4.7. ^ ~ 

2 Upadasa. I. 2.91. 
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is value which constitutes the nerve of it. ^hkara never 
allowed himself to be obsessed by the epistemological 
discussions which occupy so central a place in contemporary 
English and American philosophy. Epistemological Idealism 
or realism—this was not the fundamental issue before ^hkara. 
The issue was a much deeper one, namely, the relation in 
which Reality, Consciousness and Value can be consistently 
conceived to stand to each other—certainly a question which 
is one "of life and death for metaphysics*’. If ^ahkara 
were present in our midst he would have been the first 
to point out that "the truths for which Idealism has stood 
are not bound up with particular epistemological theories’*: 
that "the nerve of Idealism Is not to be found in the egocen¬ 
tric predicament’’; that Idealism is not another word for 
Subjectivism, Mentalism, and Solipsism, ^ahkara w^^a in a 
very important sense always above the battle which has 
been so keenly fought between epistemological idealism and 
realism in modern times. He frankly made if clear that the Idea¬ 
lism for which he stood had nothing in common with the view 
that "the object and the sensation are the same" or that the 
"esse" of a thing is its "percipi’’.* He rejects SuMective Idea¬ 
lism, and in his rejection of it is as sincere and vehement as 
any of the modem Realists, and in exjXMlng its follies as 
outspoken as the more modem Perry or Moore. His idealism 
is essentially objective or absolute. It rests upon the objec¬ 
tivity of consciousness as supreme value. 

Unconscious of the value character of iaWtara’s philo¬ 
sophy, Dr. Dasgupta has been led to discover "the roots of a 
thoroughgoing subjective idealism" in his works. But th-s is 
to miss the true inwardness of ^ahkara's thought, ^hkara 
does speak of the “incomprehensibility" as well as" impossibi¬ 
lity" of the existence of things apart and in abstraction from 
the Self or Consciousness; but this is true of the intellect 
which, by ifs very nature, i.s oriented towards value. 
The intellect oriented towards the " Good" finds the 
world, taken by itself and without any reference to values 
which give it meaning and significance, to be a senseless 

1 Seivcitona from B«rk«l«r' by Ft.«*r. PP. 34, 36; PrincIplM, 3«cllenii, 
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spectacle, a vicious circle of existence, quite unintelliglbla 
and incomprehensible.* But so far as the factual conscious- 
ness is concerned, ^ahkara is far from subscribing to the 
view that the world depends upon the percelver tor tts 
existence. Tlie perception of man only reveals that a thing 
is there and possesses particular qualitieo; it cannot explain 
the presence of the thing Itself, ^hkiira's appeal to 
Prajfianam or to Atman in order lo explain the very 
being of the world-fact is an appeal to a principle whose 
very being is its validity and whose awareness constitutes its 
r^ity. At any rate, the argument in favour of Consciousness 
Ing the foundational reality does not proceed upon the 
principle esse est parcipi”, and its validity is not bound 
up with the disappearance of the world for the perceptual 
consciousness. 


The Buddhistic Idealist holds that nothing can exist 
li^ependently of the mind; everything that can be said lo 
e^t in any way is an Idea or sensation in the mind. Every 
^ exists only in relation to an act of perception on the 
iwrt of the mind, and it is this act of p 3 rceptlon on the part of 
the rnind which sustains the object. Sahicara joins issue with 
the Buddhistic Idealist, and. m reply to him, points out that 
things exist IndependenUy ol their being perceived by a 
nhnd; it is not the acts of perception which make up the 
object. It is rather the objects which make the acts possible, 
and in the absence of these the act itself would be absent. It is 
not because we perceive it that the object exists, but it is 
rather because the object exists that we perceive it. ^hkara 
does not believe that the world Is his idea. 'In every act of 
perception we are conscious of some external thing cones, 
ponding to the idea, whelher it be a post or a wall or a piece 

of cloth or a jar. and that of which we are conscious cannot 

but exist-That the outward thing exists apart from perception 
has necessarily to be admitted, and this on the ground of 
the nature of perception itself. Nobody when perceiving a 
post or a wall thinks that the perception itself is the post or 
the wall; on the contrary aU men are conscious of the post and 


2 BrhacL S.B.. 11. 4.6; It. 4.11. 
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the wall and the like aa objects of their perception."* iahlcara 
knows that the perception tias the same form as the object, 
but he points out that "this is no reason for denying the 
object. For were there no objects there could not be a simlla- 
nty of form; and that the object exists follows from the fact 
that we perceive it os exlemal."* Thus the nerve of his idealism 
is to bo found not m the ego-centric predicament but in the 
presence of a value-centric situation. 

Buddhism, like Humtan empiricism, treats the Self as a 
fact merely and hopes to catch it in its fullness by having 
recourse to introspective observalion; and it is no wonder 
that the "existential” standpoint adopted by it and the intro¬ 
spective method incidental to this standpoint enable it only 
to "stumbla on some particular perception or other—of heat 
or cold, love or hatred, pain or pleasure". Buddhism is never 
able to catch the self as a stable entity and bacomes content 
with a fluid self. It is not able to do so because it seeks it 
where it cannot be found and tries to know it in a way which 
is foreign to its nature. The Self is a value. Buddhism la not 
able to grasp the metaphysical ftatus of Self or Value in a 
world of Facts. This difference in the axiological and exis¬ 
tential standpoints adopted respectively by Vedanlism and 
Buddhism explains the difference in their watchwords. The 
watchword of Buddhism is: sarvamanatmam. all this is non¬ 
self; that of Ved^tism is: atmatvedam sarvam. all this is Self. 
Buddhism, no doubt, offers us a notion of the highest value; 
nirvana is this supreme value and it is similar in some res¬ 
pects to Vedantic Mok^. But Buddhism dissociates this 
supreme value from reality and does not show how value 
and reality can be brought together in the unity of one Sell. 
For ^shkara Mok^, Self and Brahman are identical. The 
supreme value is the supremely real also. Atman is both. 

Atman or Self has been shown to be the supreme reality 
and the supreme value, and what apoaars to be an anatmav- 
aslu or nol-self has turned out to b 3 an entity which has its 
self in the Atman * In a more modem idiom, according to 

i S.B..II.1.10. 

1 Ibid. 

3 Taitt. S.B.. tl. 6.1, 
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^ahlcara existence is grounded in value, and when dissocia¬ 
ted from it becomes an artificial abstraction, possessing no 
status, not even the existential. We cannot legitimately speak 
of any reality which belongs to the anStman In itself; for it 
has its self in another, in the Atman or Brahman. Therefore, 
when we look at "existence" as having its self in Brahman or 
Sat, which is the reality, there is no other option before us 
except to recognize its reality, but it is so because "existence" 
gives up its "existential'' character and becomes an involu¬ 
tion of Brahman's life, a mode or form in which Brahman 
exists.* babkara does not mean to say that existence la value; 
but, he says, existence possesses value, the world is brahmat- 
maka. The value which belongs to existence is derived from 
Brahman, But the nature of value cannot be understood in 
terms of existence.* Existence has its self in Brahman, the 
supreme value. But if we persist in holding that existence 
has its self in itself, that it is svirlha, an end-ln-itself, and is 
self-explanatory, ^ahkara would say that our experience does 
not present any such reality.* If Atman is the highest reality, 
the highest experience is the one which the Atman has. For 
the Atman, the Pure Ckjnsciousness, there is nothing like a 
not-self, an anatmavastu, separated from it in time or space or 
having in any way any independent subsistence.* Whatever 
can be regarded by us as constituting an "other'* for the 
Atman is felt by the Atman as itself, as its own life and its 
own glory. For such an* Experience, there exists no "auxili¬ 
ary force", as there is nothing other than the Atman, no 
"second ^llty" like the Prakrti of the Sahkhya or the Atoms 
of the Vatseaikas, compteting that "Absolute Experience" and 
itself being completed by it; with the denial of the "anatmava¬ 
stu''. the "vastvantara’',the"sahkarinam dv1tlyam"by its reduc¬ 
tion to the Atman, the Ekam, the Advitiyam, the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the superstructure of Advaiiism is over.* 
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Ssiikara s dtssatisfaotion with the systems considerad in 
tha Tarkapadais rooted in his conviction about the impossi¬ 
bility of the denial of the absolute values and the utter irra¬ 
tionality in which a wilful dissociation of reality and value 
will ultlmatf'ly result. The value of Reality or Sat is the first 
value which we are forced to acknowledge both by the loqic 
of our thought and the logic of our life. The inner move¬ 
ment of the same logic brings us to the conviction that Reality 
and Consciousness are inseparable, and the Self which is 
one as well ^ls the other becomes the centre of reflection 
and the goal of true knowledge. Buddhism does not find 
favour with Ankara, because it either reduces both Self and 
not-self to non-boing, to an airy nothing, or dissolves the Self, 
which is the only reality which can be said to be an end-in- 
itself according to Ankara, into a series of passing stales 
which only exist for the Self. The Vijhanavada Buddhism 
puts the two types of realities, the pararth and svarlha, on 
the same footing as regards their reality and their value. 
Materialism is rejected for putting the cart before the horse. 
For Ankara, it is the Self which explains the not-self 
and not vice versa. The fault from which these systems 
of Monism suffer is that their notion of reality is that of 
an existent and not of a value. Even whan the Buddhistic 
Idealism makes consciousness the sole and central expla- 
natory principle, its conception of consciousness is that of 
a fact or at most that of a deed, never of a value, certainly 
not of an eternal and absolute value. The Sahkhya, the 
Nyaya, and the Vaise^ika systems recognize a supreme value 
and reality either in God or Puru^a, but they always have to 
fall back upon a not-self as the complementary reality. The 
result is that the systems end by introducing a dualism which 
is their lasting weakness. While recognizing God or the 
Puru^a as the supreme value, they suggest, by accepting ano¬ 
ther constitutive stuff in the form of Prakrti or tlie Atoms, 
that theu- principle of value is not also the supreme pnnciple 
of reality. Sankara would say that the reality which they 
recognize is blind, and the Value which they give us is barren. 
But a blind reality and a barren value—this cannot be the 
last word of constructive metaphysics. Ankara gives a reality 
which is the supreme consciousness and the supreme value. 
The dualism of the systems criticized is replaced by the 
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monism of the Self which is also the monism of the Good. 
This is the Atmadvaita of Sankara. This Atmadvaita is both an 
Axiolog cal and a Creative Monism.* 

Xll 

THE ABSOLUTE CONSCIOUSNESS AS ABSOLUTE BLISS 

A slightly different, but substantially the same, way of 
expressing^ the truth that Atman is advaita is to say that 
Atman is Anandam, pure and perfect bliss. In insisting upon 
the non-dual_ nature of the Atman, in emphasizing that 
besides the Atman there is no anatmavastu, in repeatedly 
pointing out, wherever there is occasion to* do so, that apart 
from the Atman nothing has any being or value, that Atman 
is the measure of all reality and all value, Sankara intends to 
bring out that the supreme principle of reality and value is 
"wholeness", "completeness", 'individuality"; anything which 
falls short of this can possess but deficient value and deficient 
reality. The principle is called by different names. It is known 
as the principle of Saivatmabhava, Brahmatmabhava, 
Advaitabhava or Sarvabhava. The principle is most beauti¬ 
fully laid down at one place in his commentary on one of the 
Upanisads: This (universe) is myself who am all—this identi¬ 
ty with all is his highest state, the Atman's own natural, 
supreme state".* This is the nirupadhika svaiupa of the Atman 
according to Sankara, and describes it as it is in its essential 
nature.® This is the principle of absoluteness or wholeness, or 
of Bhuma as the Upanisads call it"* This "wholeness" is identi¬ 
fied with Bliss.® The Atman's own nature state of being pure, 
absolute Consciousness which exists for itself and is an end- 
in-itself—this is what is known in the Vedanta of Sankara as 

1 Chand. S.B., VI.e.7, I 
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Bliss. This Bliss is the supreme reality as also the supreme 
value. Knowledge cannot aspire after any reality which is 
more complete, more coherent, more expemsive and more 
all-inclusive, in short, which has better claim to be an End-in. 
Itself. Will cannot hope for the attainment of an end which 
represents, in a better and more perfect way, the realization 
of our most sustained purposes and the satisfaction of our 
deep>est and most permanent need, namely the need for 
liberation. This alone is fit to be an end-in itself; and this 
alone is Ht to be the end of a perfect Being, if we are 
permitted to extend the use of human language, which 
always retains the associations of time, to the timeless also. 

The absolute consciousness which is called Bhuraa the 
Ctroat, is the consciousness which sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, knows nothing else, except itself, for everything 
Is Its own self and "otherness" has no meaning for It. It is of 
the nature of the absolute consciousness to live an absolute 
life. Ananda is another word for such a life with such a con¬ 
sciousness. The absolute consciousness, Ankara points out, 
may be viewed as being "withoui any limiting adjuncts.” as 
all the limiting adjuncts are its own expressions and a reality 
cannot be limited by its own self; it may alternatively regard 
itself as the self of all and identify itself with aU as its limiting 
adjuncts, and thus be all.’ Both the ways of expressing 
the principle of reality and value, according to Ankara, 
mean the same, and are equally necessary and significant, 
as our judgments are always double-edged and both affirm 
and deny. Both the ways of characterizing the Atman keep 
their eye on the truth that everything is the Atman, that the 
so-called anatman is an expression of the Atman and so. 
properly speaking, not an anatman at all. The principle of 
Sarvatmabhava means that Atman is nirupadhih as well as 
sarvopadhih.* It means that "I” am the "Self” of the entire 
universe In the same way as "I” am the "Self" of this particular 
body. To view the Self in this way is to view the Self 
In its "nirvi^5a" form.* Everything that does not stand the 
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test of wholeness, completeness, or individuality, or, in the 
words of Ankara, falls short of the principle of Sarvatma- 
bhavo or Sarvabhava or Purnatva, which for him is identical 
with the principle of Svartha, is "little", is "mortal", 1. e., 
imperfect, and possesses only a degree of reality and value. 
Brahman, which is the whole, the perfect, the sampurnam, 
is the reality itself, as also the supreme value. Of this it is 
not proper to say that it possesses reality or value.* 

Sankara's principle of Sarvatmabhava invites compari 
son with Bradley’s principle of 'Inclusiveness", "harmony", or 
internal coherenceThe principle as treated by Bradley 
is a formal and abstract principle, purely intellectualistic In 
nature. The principle gives us no guidance as to the mode 
in which the harmony is realized in the Absolute £xp)erience. 
because Bradley wants to define the Absolute on the basis 
of an empty principle of inclusiveness and harmony apart 
from our experience of the concrete worlds of morality, 
beauty, holiness, etc. Sankara's principle of Sarvatmabhava 
or Purnatva Is not an empty form of totality, and it does not 
represent a merely intellectualistic criterion. The principle 
is an embodiment of the nature of reality as it reveals 
itself to us in our own selves. Brahman is the pratyagatman, 
the inner self of every one of us, and it is this in Its complete¬ 
ness and wholeness; and its absolute, non^dual, perfectly 
harmonious, and complete nature can be immediately expe¬ 
rienced also. It is our Self. Bradley tries to extract from 
his logical principle of non-contradiction much more than 
it seems capable of yielding, and this he is able to do only 
by turning his logical principle into a metaphysical principle 
of perfection. Bradley uses "hanmony", "non-contradlcUon", 
and "satisfaction” as alternative terms. Reality for him is not 
internally coherent whole, it is p^rfoct in every 
srespect; it satisfies our whole being. But this metamorpho- 
is of a logical principle into a principle of perfection is based 
on an act of faith for Bradley. Ho writes, "It is, after all, 
an enormous assumption that what satisfies us is real and 
reality has got to satisfy us." Ankara is not required to 
base his metaphysics on any such "assumption" or act of 

1 S. B.. I. l. 12. 
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faith because the principle of reality and value which he 
lays down expresses the very nature of the self, which repre¬ 
sents for him the very type of what can be rei^arded as per¬ 
fectly real and supremely valuable. This being the nature of 
the Self, the Self alone can satisfy itself, but only when it 
becomes atmaratih, atmakridah, atmamltliuna and atma- 
nanda.’ Bradley’s passage from the definition of the real as 
internally coherent and harmonious to its conception as 
satisfying our whole being is based upon the assumption that 
"what satisfies is reaL** But this assumption is ultimately made 
to rest by Bradley on another principle, namely, "that the 
Universe is substantially one with each of us, and actually as 
a whole feels and wills and knows itself within us". This 
principle is the starting point of Ankara's metaphysics. 
Brahman is to be realized as the pratyagatraan, and only thus 
can it be known.* The merit of Ankara’s starting-point is that 
he begins with a principle about which there is the greatest 
logical certainty and axiological necessity and makes this 
the centre of reference in all further discussions. The Self is 
the sarvam, the pumam, the test of all other reality and the 
rneasure of every other value. The Saif in its infinite nature is 
Ananda itself. 

Just as heal and light constitute the very essence of fire 
and the sun, so Bliss is the very essence, the very svarupa, of 
Brahman. Sankara, agreeing with the Upamsads, says that 
Bliss is Brahman. The texts "Knowledge, Bliss, Brahman"*. 
"Bliss Brahman"*, describe the very nature of Brahman. That 
very knowledge of Pure Intelligence which has been describ¬ 
ed above as Brahman is also Bliss.* There is nothing in 
^hkera to support Deussen's view that "besides Existence as 
the only positive quality of the esoteric Brahman, remains 
intelligence".* Ankara lakes seriously that passage of the 
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Uponlsad in which everything is declared to come out of 
Bhss, to rest in it, and finally to dissolve in it. This Bliss, again, 
is not merely a negative somethmg, as IDeussen thinks. Bliss 
is the Absolute value and is also the Absolute reality. It is a 
state of perfect existence whose reality is not dependent 
upon the fulfilment of any other extraneous condition and 
derived from a source foreign to itself. This Bliss or Ananda is 
the same as Moksa or Muktyavasth^ Ankara rejects the 
Buddhistic conception of Moksa which consists in the extinc¬ 
tion of consciousness, “This bliss which is the highest reality 
and which is characterized by the knowledge of the Atman 
is centred in the Self. It is all peace. It is the same as libera¬ 
tion... It is unborn, because it is not produced like anything 
resulting from empirical perceptions. It is identical with the 
Unborn which is the object sought by Knowledge. The 
knowers of Brahman describe this bliss verily as the omnis¬ 
cient Brahman, as it is identical with that Reality which is 
omniscient"' 

In this Bliss the disilnction between value and existence, 
is absent This Bliss transcends the duality which is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the world of finite existence. For it the 
distinction between thoknower of the bliss and the bliss itself 
which is valid everywhere else, loses all significance. As 
Brahman is advaita, non-dual, the oneness of value and fact 
it is ill described as Anandin in which ananda inheres! 
Ramanuja and others who insist upon viewing Brahman as 
Anandamaya and also as Anandavan are not able to give up 
the standpoint of the duality of value and reality. Ankara 
takes care to point out that os bliss constitutes the very esse¬ 
nce of Brahman, which is ako eternal consciousness, "there 
is no sense in maintaining that it cognizes its own Bliss."* 

It is superfluous, ho adds, in this case to distinguish between 
awareness and unawareness. If it is constantly aware of this 
bliss, then that is its nature. The above mode of stating the 
fact would be justified if ever there was the possibilUy of its 
not knowing that Bliss, as for instance, a man knows himself 
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and another (by an act of will). Hence Brahman is Bliss itself, 
and not the owner or cognizer of it.* 

XIII 

BRAEIM.AN AS SACCIDANANDA 
The universe is thus grounded in the supreme values of 

Sat, Cit and Ananda; it has being by participation in divine 

life, divine wisdom, and divine bliss. It is an involution of 
the one life of the Absolute Good. "The subtle essence that 
has been described as 'Being', the root of the Universe, in 
that has all this its Self; and not any other belonging to the 
world...And that in which all this has its Self is what is called 
'Being', the cause of the Universe, the True, the Supreme 
Being. Hence that is the Self of the universe."* The universe 
has its roots in Being, it rests in Being, and is ultimately re¬ 
solved into Being. Things are sanmula, sadayatana, sadasrya, 
satpratistha.® Brahman is Satyasya Satyam. Brahman is not 
only the Being which sustains everything: it is also the Light 
which illumines the universe.® The universe lives on particles 
or fractions of the supreme Bliss- "The lower degrees of Bliss 
have only emanated from the supreme bliss in the dual form 
of subject and object."* In the supreme bliss all differences 
cease: even the distinction between bliss and its possessor 
vanishes; the anandin becomes one with ^anda itself.* 

Brahman is thus Saccidananda and as such is the very 
Self or essence of the universe, which is grounded in the 
absolute values of Existence, Consciousness, ajid Bliss. That 
passage of the Upani?ad which speaks of Ananda as the 
highest reality and, as such, the source of all existence, is 
quoted by Ankara as the final word (niriiayavakyam) regard- 

1 Brhad. S. B., IV. 3. 33, etc: TaitL 

s. B., II. 8. 4, tTti <T7iir^: 

I 

2 Chand S. B., VI. 8 7. 

3 lbid,VI.8.4 

4 S.B.. 11.3.22; I. 1.24. 

5 Brhad. S- B., IV. 3. 33. I 

6 Ibid.; Chand. S. B., VIII. 12. 1. 
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ing the truth about Brahman. "From Bliss these beings are 
born; by Bliss, when bom, they live; into Bliss they enter and 
become one with it."^ Infinite Bliss embodies within it per¬ 
fect Existence and absolute Awareness. Existence is not 
thinkable except in relation to an absolute Consciousness. 
Bliss, similarly, will be a word without meaning, unless it is 
the perfect embodiment of a conscious experience. "The 
Buddhistic assumption that the extinction of consciousness 
is the highest end of human life is untenable", according to 
Sankara.* Brahman, thus, is the oneness and inseparability, 
in one indivisible and perfect consciousness, of the values of 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda. It is Saccidananda. 

Dsussen misses the truth in Saiikara when he is led to the 
view that the characterization of Brahman as Saccidananda 
is nowhere found in Sankara's commentary and appears to 
be as yet unknown to the author; and that this mode of nam¬ 
ing Brahman is peculiar to "the later Vedanta."® Sankara is 
definite on the point that the scriptural texts which aim at 
intimating the nature of Brahman ascribe to it various charac¬ 
teristics such as "having bliss" for its nature, being one "mass 
of consciousness, being omnipresent, being the Self of all; 
and these characteristics, bliss and the rest, are all of them to 
be understood in each place wherever Brahman is spoken 
of."* Accordingly Thibaut's contention that the definition of 
Brahman as Saccidananda which is "current" in "later Ved- 
antic writings" is "of an altogether different type" from what 
we have when it is defined in the Brahma Sutra as "Janmad- 
yasya Yatah, "is without any force.® For Sankara the definition 
of Brahman as "that from which the origin", etc.*, is only 
meant to bring out that the value of "Existence'’ is an absolute 
and intrinsic value and the category of causality is a develop¬ 
ment of it. Govindananda has been able to catch the real 
spirit of ^afxkara's thought, when he says that Truth, Con¬ 
sciousness, Bliss, Atman, and Brahman—these five words are 


1 s. B., I. 1.2, 

2 Brhad.S.B., IV. 3.7. 

3 D.S.V,. P. 212. 

4 S.B., III.3.11. 

5 P. XCll. 

6 S.B^I. 1.2. 
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always fo be understood as going together in any charac¬ 
terization of the real.' 

These values can be directly intuited. Intuition alone 
can give us a direct, first-hand awareness of the reality and 
substantiality of these values. To one who had never had an 
immediate acquaintance with the values of sat. cit. and 
inanda, neither ^hkara nor any one else could intelligibly 
convey what these values are, because they can bo appre¬ 
hended only by the most incommunicable and intimate 
personal intuiUon. They are grasped by direct vision and 
apprehended by immediate acquaintance, and not by discur¬ 
sive reasoning.* Anubhava Is the only means of knowledge 
so far as these values are concerned.* 

According to Sahkara, Sat, Cit, and Ananda are not 
qualities or properties which axe possessed by Brahman as 
their substance or substratum. Ramanuja's criticism of 
Sankara's explanation of Brahman's nature as Saccidinanda 
misses the truth which Ankara is intending to biing out, 
namely that in the absolute the distinction between essence 
and existence is transcended and the latter is inseparable 
from the former. R^anuja attempts to explain the relabon 
between Brahman and the qualities of Sal. Cit. and Ananda 
by his theory of vlsegya and visesana or substance and 
attribute. According to Ramanuja the unity of these attributes 
is not an absolute unity, but one of inherence. Brahman is 
the substance in which the qualities of Sal, Gt, and Ananda 
inhere. There is distinction between the substance and the 
attributes as well as between the attributes themselves. Brah- 
man, for Ramanuja, is not jnanasvanipa merely; it will not do 
to say simply that jhana is the very essence of Brahman. 
Brahman Is jftanagunMraya, the substance which supports* 
the attribute of jftana, the two being different from each other, 
the substance being the basis and the quality that which 
depends upon it or inheres in it. For Ankara the reality of a 
thing consists in Its essence and is inseparable from it; the 
reality of the substance is inseparable from the attributes 


1 Estnaprdbha on S.B., tit. 3.13. 

2 S.B.. L1.2: IV. 1.2 

3 Brhad. S.B.. I. 4.7. 
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which are regarded by discursive thought as depending 
ui:wn or Inhering In it. To view the reality of a thing as a 
substance possessing qualities which are other than It is not 
o view the thing as it knows itself or would know Itself, if 
I could; It 15 to impose a distinction upon the real which 
3 oreign to it but which, according to Ankara, the real 
takes u^n itself without giving up its nature. To under¬ 
stand the meaning of this self-imposed distinction is. accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, to understand the mystery of the process of 
creation. Accordingly, Sankara regards Brahman not as the 
underlying substance in which the attributes of Sat, Cil and 
Anarida inhere, but as these values themselves m their 
absolute and in separable oneness and unity, which unify is 
not marred by the flux of events and the flow of Ume. Rama- 
nuia, while believing that Sal. Cit, and Ananda are the very 
ea^nce (svarupa) of Brahman, and thus virtually acknow¬ 
ledging the position adopted by Ankara, namely, that 
essence end reality are one and inseparable, is still haunted 
by the opposite idea of the duality of the two. Ramanuja’s 
explanation of the characterization of Brahman as Saccida 
nanda is determined and necessitated by the feeling, which 
he is not able to shake off, that Sat. Cit and Ananda are 
after all mere values or essences, and need something real 
to support them or render their actuality possible. The 
metaphysics of Ramanuja betrays that he is trymg to serve 
two meters. On the one hand, he tries to persuade him¬ 
self to believe that in God all oppositions and conflicts are 
overcome, and all distinctions transcended; In other words 
that in Him essence and existence become one and inseoa* 
rable: on the other hand, he likes to ihink that He is moT* 
real than his ^sence There is an unreconciled opposition 
in Ramanujas mind between two rival tendenS^s of 
thought H.8 metaphysics bears the unmistakable stamp o 
the duality of value and reality; and the word "Visigtadvait " 
suras up the zealous effort on his p.irt to continue to remain 
faithful to both masters. If Brahman is to be conceived 
a Substance possessing quality, the dualistic standpoint hw 
reinforced itself. This unreconciled opposition between 
value and reality is the bane of all the metaphysical systems 
discussed and criticized by Sankara in the Tarkapada. 
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Ramanuja wrongly thinks that Sankara, in insisting that 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda are not the qualities of Brahman but its 
very essence, is laying himself open to the charge that 
Brahman becomes characterless. Ankara knows as well as 
Ramanuja that everytliing which is said to be known must 
have some character by which it is known. We cannot say 
that things have no natural properties at all.' Everything 
has a nature of its own.* When Sankara says that Brahman is 
nirguna, he does not mean that it is characterless. He simply 
means that in Brahman essence cannot be distinguished 
from existence. The ruling idea of Ramanuja's metaphysics, 
that things have a definite nature as distinct from their 
existence, prevents him from appreciating the point which 
Sankara is endeavouring to emphasize, that essence and exis¬ 
tence are one and inseparable. Accordingly his criticism 
that Upanisadic passages like "Brahman is Existence, Know¬ 
ledge, Infinity" do not relate to the absolute and unqualified 
Brahman is wide of the mark. Sat, Cit and Ananda are the 
very essence of a thing and the thing itself. Brahman is the 
same as Brahmabhava; the reality of a thing consists in its 
essence.® Brahmabhava is Moksa or Liberation; this Moksa 
is Brahman itself.® The characterization of Brahman as 
Saccidananda sums up Sankara's monism of the Good. Far 
from rendering Brahman characterless, it explains the 
character of Brahman, so far as it is possible for human 
language, with its inherent limitations to, do so. 

The words Sat, Cit and Ananda do not merely describe 
what Brahman is not, as Ramanuja supposes. These values 
are realities and as such positive in essence. Ramanuja 
understands Ankara to mean that "all things, which are by 
nature opposed to Brahman, are negatived by these three 
words (Existence, Knowledge, Infinity).® According to him Sat 
means that Brahman is other than that which is unreal; Cit 
means that Brahman is other than that which is non-intelli- 


1 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 6. 

2 Ibid. IV. 3. 20. 

3 Gita. S. B., II. 16. ' 

4 s. B., 1.1- 4. uter: I ( 

5 R. B.. I- 1- 1- 
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genf; Ananda means that Brahman Is not of the nature of 
pain. Sankara does not believe that Brahman can only be 
negatively described as the other of Its own otherness. The 
values are bhavanipa; Moksa, which Is Brahman itself, the 
absolute ReaUty and the absolute Good, is something post- 
tive. Sankara anticipates this misunderstanding and takes 
care to remove it. He is aware that "it may be aigued that 
the words^ Satyam, etc., are used only as mere negations of 
falsehood/ etc."* His rejoinder is that the words Satyam, etc., 
arenaeantto^pointoutthenatureof Brahman. The words '^tya* 
and Jnana" indicate something positive; the word Ananta, of 
course, is negative, as it purports to remove all finite concep¬ 
tions about Brahman.* Acconhng to Ankara, Brahman is 
not to be described in a negative way merely. It can also 
be positively characterized, as it is an existent reality (bhuta- 
vastu).* The words ‘ Knowledge", 'Bliss", directly describe 
Brahman.* 


XIV 

THE ABSOLUTENESS OF TUE VALUES OP SAT 
CIT AND Ananda 

The values of Sat, Cit, and Ananda are absolute and 
intrinsic values. Brahman as the embodiment ol these abso¬ 
lute values is said to be ananta. Infinite, unlimited. According 
to Sankara the limiting conditions of objects are time, space, 
and substance. These conditions do not affect the reality of 
the values, which, on the other hand, are foundational to any 
conception o* a spatio-temporal order of phenomena. Brah- 
man is thus said to be above the distinctions and limitations 
of space and time; and its nature can be expressed only in a 
non-spattal and non-temporal Idiom.* When he says that 
Brahman is above the distinctions o( space and time, what 

1 Taut. s. B . 1. 1 . 1. inerpT i 

a Ibid., in. i. 

3 Ibid.. L 1. 1. 

4 Prhsd. S B . III. 9. 27. 

5 ibid.. HI. 9, 7B. 7. 

6 Chond. S, B.. VHI. 1. 1, fTiijTTMlfrV’nrnt | S B.. I. 1. 4. 
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he means to bring out is that the reality of a thing is const! 

At^no^nn inseparable from the valul 

At no point of time is it possible to have a real thing which 

x.”l:e -under‘XaS 

oU fhtae i, f I *° SnAkara. the esaenee 

o slaSa Ta fh 'h® n==ence 

r svabhava of a thing alone can be said to be eternal 
It cannot be the result of activity. Even if we suppose that 
he real is made at a particular hour and the essence created 
win "T®' "'® ‘n*n''W‘>IUly of our suoposition 

Ex sten^ fr “rtT TK® ““''"“''‘n^ln'nnnt of the value of 

conception of an indtvidual thfna 
already presupMses the reality of the value of existence 
The Idea of substance ts but a development of this value 
Creation, implying the tdea of temporal sequence, does not 
explain existence and render it int^llig'ble On tK lu 
hand, the very rattonaltly of the Id,, of creation cr^hw^ 
and succession is bound up with Ihe acknowledgement o! 
the value of Existence, that is, of a reality which 1^0 
subject to change but which renders change possible Brah 

man ts not explained by time. Time Itself stands in need of 

Brahman, Eternity Is not rendered intelligible by temporality 
The lat er itself stands In need of Ihe former. Change doLj 
not explain essence. Essence, on Ihe other hand, ts needVd 
to account for change. Saiikara, Iheiefore, says that Brahman 

is not aomelhing which is-effected'or created, and hence ." 

IS something wh>ch is unlimited in time.' " 

The values of Sat, Cit, and Anaoda, being the verv 
essence of Brahman cannot be deduced from anything IZ 
They are irreducible to existential or non-value terms Th^i 
a,e no something which is to be accomplished, but wh>ch ll 
elernally real. Mo^a (which is the same as Brahman) dlffem 
from the tats of action, and is an eternally and essenttahv 

disembodied state; It Is eternal In Ihe sense that it does nof 
undergo any change; it is ^If-sufflclent and not relaHve to 

anything. The absolute value is not something which t 
denvahve; it Is not the effect of religio us merit If it ^ “ 


1 T.m s. B., It. 1.1, afTOireatinnirav , 

2 1.4. | 
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Wem^irindl^ Jhe effect of some action, it would ba non- 
hend ' dehverance of consciousness, on the one 

Gc^d onlh ® ofjhe intellect oriented towards the 

G^. on the other would be set al nought. This absolute 
^ is not relahve to time, place and any special causes.* 

ment. They are realities, and the funcHon of knowledge is 
simply to reveal them. Scripture cannot create these values; 
it can only reveal them as they are. 

Nor is it wlAin the power and scope of human agency 
to create them. Values are not karmasSdhya. says ^ahkara 

s“e« 

Onl Wh fas-akarmase^a- • 
One who is not able to see that ihe driving force of ^-hkl^a’s 

^o^ht is not merely ontological, but rather axiological, will 
he bewildered by his statement that Atman is not the effect 
of activity Inara's language here is made up of a value 
idiom; and in other passages also we find him speaking the 
same language. Thus Brahman is said to be asadhvam nnr 
something to be brought about; ii is nltyasiddha svaLaiam 
something the nature of which is permanently established* it 
is Itell, fhe stale o( llnal .elease; it is Ihe 

puruMrtha, he hlghwi good; il Is heyopadeyasunya, not 
something either to be avoided or endeavoured elier il t 
asariratvam, disembodied state of existence; it is sarvalma 
bhavam consciousness of universal self-hood; it is anandani' 
bliss and abhayam, fearlessness. * 

More generally Ankara makes use of what may be called 
ontological language, but his essential insight Is not darkened 
by this change in the ^pression. Brahman is primarily the 
axiological principle in Sankara, and is ontological only in 
being the former, because the 'dentlty of value and reality m 
he essence of his Advaitism Thus on the same page wher« 
Brahman's nature is daBcnbed In a language which derive 
Its idiom from the realm of values, we find Sankara indifferent 

^^aking use of qualifications and characterizations which 

1 S B.,IV 1.13. ^ 53|iir^rHr»TiTT^'t I ‘ — 

■J ha 3.B.. Intfoiurtion. 4Tf«T<ui»r>?«rr?.T^t i 
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are suited to a reality the truth of which is constituted by 
substance and not by essence. But in the case of Brahman 
both the idioms are equally significant and equally nece¬ 
ssary. They serve to remind the reader constantly that here 
we have to do with a reality in which essence and existence 
or value and fact come together and meet in one. Sankara’s 
commentary on the fourth sutra is an illustrious example of 
a style in which both kinds of idioms, axiological and ontolo¬ 
gical, alternate and mingle and fuse in one. The same Brah¬ 
man which has been described above in a languge which 
reminds us that it is an e^ence is spoken of as a bhutavastu, 
an existent reality; as the Atman, the Self of every one; as the 
Puru§a, as the Saksin, ihe Witness; as Nityasuddhabuddha- 
mukla Svabhavam, onje who is permanent in all beings, uni¬ 
form, imperishable, eternally unchanging and pure and free. 
It is one of the cardinal contentions of Sankara against the 
Mimamsakas that there is an eternally existent reality and an 
eternally accomplished good. Brahman is this reality as well 
as this good. It is the Mukta as well as Muktyavastha. It is 
Asadhyam as well as Nityasiddhasvabhavam. It is Existence as 
well as the Existent. It is Consciousness as well as the Cons¬ 
cious Being. It is both these, because both are one ultimately. 

If this Good or Bliss which is liberation were an effect 
or modiiication of something else, if it depended upon the 
action of body, mind or speech it would be non-eternal, for 
we observe in life that things which are modifications, curd 
and the like, and things which are effects, such as jars, are 
noneternal.‘ Ankara is opposed to every attempt to give 
relational definitions of value. Values, according to him, 
are presupposed in any attempt to define them or to derive 
them. They cannot, therefore, be said to be a consequence 
of human activity. They must then be regarded as eternal, 
and this must be their inherent nature. Every philosophy 
of value will have to acknowledge the absoluteness and 
etemality of it.* This acknowledgement will form the starting 
point of every philosophic enterprise. Value is not something 
which is to be acquired, or to be ceremonially purified. 

1 Tam. S.B.. 1. 1.1. S.B.. 1.1.4, 

2 s. B., I. 1. 4. i 
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Caremonial purification will consist either in the accretion of 
some excellence or the removal of some blemish. There is 
nothing which can add excellence to the absolute good; all 
objects in the uni (Terse derive the gift of being valued from 
this absolute good. Our thought and conduct are forced to 
accept the view, and act upon the conviction, that value is a 
logically and ontologically primitive concept, and that any 
attempt to define it by relating it to anything which is not a 
value is bound to be a failure, because it will already take for 
granted valuableness as an intrinsic quaUty.’ We cannot 
think of purifying the absolute good by "the removal of some 
ble.Tiish''. This definition will likewise be circular in charac¬ 
ter. Therefore Sankara says that "it is not possible to show 
any other way in which Liberation could be connected with 
action: it is impossible that it should stand in any, even the 
slightest, relation to any action, excepting knowledge".® In 
one word, Sankara's meaning is that values are intrinsic, 
absolute, and to be acknowledged as such. The organic 
relation which Sankara has established between Moksa and 
knowledge is simply another way of expressing the truth 
that values are solely a matter of acknowledgement. The 
function of jhana is only to reveal things and it is only an 
already existent reality that can be revealed. Jhana or 
knowledge alone has relevance so far as the realization of 
the Supreme Good is concerned. The criticism levelled 
against Sankara that knowledge alone cannot bring about 
the attainment of the summum bonu.m and must be aided by 
action or karma misses the real truth which he wants to 
emphasize, namely that Value is not relative to anything 
and is solely a matter of acknowledgement. His criticism of 
jhana-karma-samuccayavada is really a criticism of the view 
which is satisfied with a relational definition of value. 

Just as Values are not limited by time and defy tempo¬ 
ral characterizations, similarly they enjoy infinity in space 
and in substance also. Spatial relations do not enter into the 
constitution of the nature of the values, and consequently 
they cannot render it intelligible. On the other hand, space 

1 ibid. i ~~ 

2 ibid, i 
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itself presupposes these values. All possible positions in 
space presuppose the value of Existence or Sat. Values 
cannot be located in space. The idea of space itself derives 
ts intelligibility from the value of Existence. Brahman is thus 
the ground and source and presupposition of space. It is 
herefore, not limited by it. Living organisms, stellar forma¬ 
tions. the building up of cosmos.destruction and catastrophe 
a presuppose space, which, in its turn, presupposes Exis¬ 
tence as an absolute value. Values are unlimited in substance 
also, because they are the essence of all individual sul> 
stances. Beginning with the mineral and vegetable kingdoms 
and passing through the animal to the human, we find a 
progressive embodiment of the values of Existence, Cons¬ 
ciousness and Bliss. These very values form the essence of 
other orders of beings, the manes, the celestial minstrels, 
the karmadevas. the ajanadevas, that is the gods by birth 
the Viraj, and the Hiranyagarbha. Brahman, the absolute 
value. IS not wholly different from its individual embodi- 
ments. It is the existence of a thing different from another 
which limits this latter thing. Where there is the cognizance 
of a different thing, there we turn away from that thing. When 
we turn away from a thing, there is the end of that thing 
Since the consciousness of a cow is turned away by that of a 
horse, the "cow" marks the limit or end of the "horse " But 
Brahman is not other than anything else, because it is the 
essence of everything, its very self, and a thing is nothing 
apart from its essence. Brahman is thus unlimited in sub 
stance also.* 


Brahman, being the cause of space, is unlimited in space- 
it is unlimited in time, because it is not the effect of a cause- 
and it is unlimited in substance, because there is nothing 
distinct from it. Hence also it is pre-eminent truth.* Values 
are above all distinctions of space and time. They are thus 
infinite. Being the presuppositions of all rational thinking 
and living, they are absolute and solely to be acknowledged 
as such. This is why Sankara says that Brahman is 'free from 
all limitations of space and time and without a second"- anr? 

1 Taitt. S. B., 11. 1. 1. » ' - - 

2 ibid. 
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spatial and fomporal differences cannot even be Imagined to 
enter into the supreme Self.' 

The way in which Sankara characterizes Atman, Brah¬ 
man and Mok?a leaves no rocm for doubt about their identity 
and their nature as values and not mere existenls. Thus 
Mok?a is spoken of” as different from all the fruits of action, 
and as an etemaUy and essentially disembodied state; eter¬ 
nal without undergoing any change, omnipresent as ether, 
free from all modifications, absolutely sslf-suffioient, not com¬ 
prised of parts, of self-luminous nature.it is the same as 

Brahman, and if it were regarded as supplementary to certain 
actions and be assumed to ba their effect, if would bs non- 
eternal. Release is not stjmething to ba ceremonially puri¬ 
fied. It is of the nature of Brahman, to which no excellence 
can be added.* Atman is characterized in the same way; 
"Atman is not connected with karma or action. The true 
nature of it consists In its purity being untouched by sin, 
oneness, being eternal, having no body, omnipresence. Nor 
is the true nature of the Atman thus defined, a product, a 
modification, a thing to be attained or a thing to be refined; 
nor is it of the nature of a doer or enjoyer so that It may be 
viewed as connected with action.”* 'The Purusa which is 
the subject of the Upanisads is not a complement to any¬ 
thing else...It is permanent in all transitory beings, uniform, 
one, eternally unchanging, the Self of everything. It can 
neither be dented nor be represented as the mere comple¬ 
ment of injucttons; for of that very person who might deny it it 
is the Self. And as it is the Self of all. it can neither be striven 
after nor avoided.”' Brahman is spoken of in the same way. 
"Brahman Is not something either to be avoided or endea¬ 
voured after. Of such a Brahman or its knowledge it Is imp>o- 
Bsible to establish, by reasoning, any connection with actions. 
Brahman is Release itself. It is the Atman.* The conscious 
ness of universal selfhood is the very essence of Brahman 
beyond all the attributes of sarhsara.”* 

1 Ch»nd.S. B, ViII. 1. l;S. B., IV J.TT ' 

2 S. B., I. 1. 4. 

3 ba. 3. B.. 1. 

4 S. B.. I. 1. 4. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Tam. S. B., II. 1.1. 
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Is Value definable ? Ankara's answer would be both 
yes and no . Value cannot be defined in terms of any¬ 
thing else. It can only be defined in terms of itself. If we 
stick to the traditional view that definition should be per 
genus et differentiam. values are indefinable. Brahman is 
not a species which can be referred to a higher class and 
differentiated from other species included in it with 
the help of differentia. "Differentia" is what Ankara calls 
vi^sana. A vi^sana is defined by him as a quality which 
serves to distinguish the qualified thing from all others be¬ 
longing to Ike sam.e class.* When there are many things of 
the same class having various attributes, then only has any 
of these qualifications a meaning, and not when the thing 
qualified is only one of its class, for in this latter case, there 
is no necessity of any limitation by way of definition. Satyam, 
Jhanam and Anandam are not meant to qualify Brahman; 
they are not its differentia.* They constitute its very nature. 
They can, therefore, be regarded as the laksana of Brahman. 
Laksana, according to Sankara, serves to distinguish that of 
which it is a lak?ana from the whole world.* Though Brah¬ 
man cannot be defined in terms of a concept or of an existent, 
it is not true to say that its nature cannot be made intelligible 
to us. These values constitute the very essence of every one 
of us, and thus we have an inward awareness of them. 

As in Brahman value and being come together and 
fuse in one. Brahman is said to be advaita by Ankara. Brah¬ 
man is above all duality, duality of value and existence, of 
Self and not-self, of ideal and actual, of is and ought.* This 
is variously described by calling it advaita, nirguna, nirupa- 
dhika, nirvi'se§a, advayam.* Because it is above all duality 
its nature cannot be described in terms of any of the particu¬ 
lars. Its nature is occasionally explained by calling it "neti" 
"neti", "not this", "not this' .* As it is advaita, the supreme 
value, it is a matter of acknowledgement, and not proof It 

1 ibl<H. 

2 ibid. 

3 ibid. 

4 Chand.S. B., VII.24. 1. 

5 Brhad. S. B.. HI. 8. 12. 

6 ibid., II. 3. 2. 
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is the basis of all proof. It is aprameya, i. e., not an object of 
any of the means of knowledge. 

XV 

TfIK NINTH-CENTnRY DOEE BETWEEN 
vedAnt.a and MIMAMSA 

"Value cannot be defined in relational terms": this Is the 
essence of Sankara's criticism of the position of the Mimam- 
sakas in his commentary on the Fourth Sutra of the First 
Adhyaya.' The problem was hotly discussed in the history 
. of Indian philosophy as far back as the ninth century. It form- 
od the real issue between the Mimamsakas on the one hand 
and the Vedanhns with Ankara at their head, on the other. 
The point of controversy between them was the following; 
Does Scripture deal with "action ' merely or with "existing 
realtties" aUo ?‘ And when it deals with existing realities, 
does it deal with them as having independent significance or 
as being connected with and subordinate to injunctions of 
action ?• At first sight the controversy appears to be a barren 
one, k>ecau8e it centres round a problem which is nothing 
more than the right interpretation of the texts of the Vedas- 
and the student ot philosophy is not likely to take It seriously’ 
considering it to ba a relic ot scholasticism. But the point at 
issue is of the greatest philosophical interest, only its manner 
of formulation is anUquated. It only needs expression in a 
more modern idiom before it can make us realize the deen 
philosophical issue involved. ^ 

According to the Mimamsakas no Vedic passage is seen 
or can be proved to have a meaning except in so far as it is 
related to an action; only Vedic sentences signifying an 
action have authority as Sabda pram^a. A sentence is 
^voled to an action when it says that a certain thing is to be 
done through such and such means in a particular wav 
Injunctions which are defined by them as having "actions" for 
thei r objects canno t refer to "accomplished existent things"; 

^ tnjfljpxm'T I ~ ~ - 

2 s. B.. 1. 1. 4. 
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' h0nc3 such ter.Tis ai th3 SucreSsU GdcI, Brahman have 
not tha su o.aorl o! Vod’c testimony in the form of sentences". 
The Vedanta passages whose purport is not action are pur- 
portless; and if they are to have any sense, they should be 
considered to be either supplementary to the passages 
enjoining action, or themselves enjoining a new class of 
actions such as devout meditation. "Existent reality" (bhuta- 
vastu) is not the subject-matter of the Vedas. And whenever 
they teach about Brahman, they do so only in so far as it 
is connected with injunctions of actions. Justasthe Agnihotia 
oblation and other rites are enjoined ns means for him who 
is desirous of the heavenly world, so devout meditation 
< (Upasana, which is a kind of action) on Brahman is enjoined 
up>on one who wants to attain final release. Final release, or 
Moksa, which is the Summum Bonum, is the fruit of "action" 
implying agent and means. This Summum Bonum is not a 
thing which is actually existent, but is to be brought about 
by effort. It is s imething which is "bhavya*' and not 
‘bhuta". 

According to Sankara, on the other hand, the Vedas 
deal not only with "actions" and injunctions and prohibi¬ 
tions in connection with them but also with eternally existing 
objects. "To say that there is no ix>Ttion of the Veda referring 
to existing things is a mere bold assertion.’'* There are parts 
of the Vedas which purport to make statements about mere 
existent things which are not relative to "action": and these 
parts of the Vedas are neither an injunction nor a prohibi¬ 
tion, nor supplementary to either. There are also prohibi¬ 
tions which have just the aim of communicating the real 
nature of a thing; there is not the least connection of human 
activity with them.* Brahman is such an existent thing (bhuta 
vastu), and it is the same as eternal liberation (Moksa). It is 
the aim of the Vedas to impart instruction about this Brahman. 
It is not to be brought about but is an accomplished fact, is 
different from fruits of action, is not subject to time, and is 
independent of human e.^fort and volition. "It follows that the 
^stra cannot be the means of knowing Brahman only in so 
far as it is connected with injunctions; and the doctrine that. 


1 S.B.. 1.1. 4. 

2 Brhad. S.B.. 1. 3. 13. 
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on account oJ the uniform meaning of the Vedanta texts, an 
independent Brahman is to be admitted,* * is thereby fully 
established. Hence there is justificaiion for beginning the 
new ^istra indicated in the First Sutra, Then, therefore the 
inquiry into Brahman'.” 

Translated trrto a more modem idiom, the F>o8ltion of 
the Mlmrrhsakas amounts to this*. Value can be defined only 
In relational terms. Values are to be achieved by effort; they 
are dependent upon human activity, and are relative to 
sadhani. The statement "that no Vedic passage is seen or can 
be proved to have a meaning except in so far as it is related 
to action, and that no part of the Vedas deals with 'existent 
reality* except when it treats that reality as relative to action” 
is but another way of saying that there is no absolute Value. 
Value is relative to volitional life of man. It is the fruit of 
human effort and endeavour. Value is the sadhya; human 
effort is the sadhana. This relativity of value is expressed in 
different ways. Value is not an accomplished oblect;* it Is 
something which has to bo brought about; it is relative to 
activityi* it is dependent upon human effort and volition,"* it is 
a product,* an effect,* something depending on modification*, 
and a result of meritonous action.* Here Ankara Joins issue 
with the Mim iihsakas and proceeds to establish his theory 
that value is a logically primitive concept and cannot bo 
defined in terms of any thing else nor can it be reduced to 
simple entities or relations of such entities. Sankara s conten¬ 
tion is that the hailing logic of the Miraamsaka does not 
enable him to see that any definition of value in relational 
terms is bound to bs circular in character. In any such 
definition the concept of value is already presupposed. A 
value which is the product of human activity, the result of 

1 s. B. 1.1. -i. sinysmst^ i 

2 

* l?TW 
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meritorious action, cannot but be relative, and therefore un¬ 
able to stand alone. Therefore Sankara says that there can 
be no stability in such a value. "Noneternality of Release is 
the certain consequence of these two opinions"*—namely 
that Release is "something to be effected" or "a mere modifi¬ 
cation." For Sankara inquiry into Brahman has nothing in 
common with the inquiry into religious duty. The subject- 
matter of the one is absolute value, or inherent worth; and 
the other concerns itself with values which are extrinsic, 
instrumental, and relative. The "good" which the Mimarh- 
saka jxiints out is the relative good. "The fruits of duty, which 
is good, and its opposite, which is evil, both of which are 
defined by original Vedic statements, are generally known to 
be sensible pleasure and pain, which make themselves felt 
to body, speech and mind only, are produced by the contact 
of the organs of sense with the object, and affect all animate 
baings from Brahma down to a tuft of grass. Scripture, 
agreeing with observation, states that there are differences in 
the degree of pleasure of all embodied creatures from man 
upward to Brahma....Those who perform sacrifices proceed, 
in consequence of the pre-eminence of their knowledge and 
meditation (vidyasamadhivisesat), on the northern path; while 
mere minor offerings, works of public utility and alms, only 
lead through smoke and the other stages to the southern 
path."® The main thesis of Sankara in his commentary on 
B. S. 1.1. 4. is the refutation of the Mimamsa position that 
value is relational in character, and the .substantiation of his 
own claim that it is absolute and underivable. 

The issue raised here is a very vital one, but it is signifi¬ 
cant that Sahkara's remarks are confined to a review of the 
Mimaihsa position, and he is silent so far as other orthodox 
system of Hindu thought are concerned. What is the expla¬ 
nation of this? Why is it that Ankara reserves his criticism 
of these systems for a later chapter? Has Sankara's silence 
any meaning in it? Or is it the result of an accident? In the 
Tarkapada, where he examines the metaphysical position of 
other systems and finds them wanting, he says nothing 


1 s. B.. 1.1. 4. 

2 S. B.. I. 1. 4. 
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regarding the position of the Mimarhsakas. Is this omission 
also the result of chance, or is it deliberate? Sankara's silence 
in both these places has a significance which it will be impo¬ 
ssible to discover unless we remind ourselves that Sankara's 
whole philosophy is a philosophy of value, and the central 
question of his metaphysics is the relation between the 
highest value and the most truly real. 

I have pointed out above that in his commentary on the 
first four sutras he is giving an outline of his main thesis that 
value is a logically primitive concept. Value and reality are 
one and inseparable. .All the orthodox systems of Hindu 
thought criticised in the Tarkapada recognise in some sense 
or other that there are absolute values which are not redu¬ 
cible to relational terms. There is some absolute good—this is 
their common thesis. All of them, without any exception, 
agree in holding that the Vedas daal with "eternally existing 
realities’'.^ So far as their belief in the reality of this 
absolute good is concerned, Sankara whole-heartedly agrees 
with them and has nothing to say against it. This is exactly 
what he himself is endeavouring to establish. There was thus 
no occasion to introduce a discussion of the philosophical 
position of these systems at a stage where he was solely 
concerned with the substantiation of the doctrine of absolute 
values, and the refutation of the position that they can be 
dafined only in relational terms. Mimamsa is the only system 
of orthodox Hindu thought which does not believe in a value 
which is real in itself and not dependent upon human effort 
and volition. The Nyaya and Valsesika believe in the reality 
of an order of existence which is nothing but the state of the 
self in its original and natural purity, unassociated with 
pleasure, pain, knowledge, willing, eic. Sahkhya believes 
that purusa is eternally free; its bondage Is only phenomenal. 
Yoga has a firm faith in the possibility of Kaivalya or absolute 
independence, and its Isvara is an embodiment of this perfec¬ 
tion, being beyond both good and evil. 

According to Sankara, this is the essence of the entire 
teaching of the Vedas, and in the realisation of this absolute 
Good lies the perfection of human achievement. But the 

1 S.B., I. 1.5. 
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task of philosophy does not end with the recognition that 
there are absolute values; it has also to define the relation in 
which values should be conceived to be standing to what 
can be regarded as the ultimately real. What is the relation 
in which Conscious life stand? to this absolute Good? Is 
there any point where these two come together? Is there a 
permanent divorce between reality and value; and do they 
always remain strangers to each other? Sankara merely men¬ 
tions in his commentary on the Catussutri that value and 
reality are one; Brahman who is the source of all reality is 
also that which is most highly valuable. The development 
of this idea is reserved for the subsequent chapters. Sankara 
does not agree with the other orthodox systems in their views 
regarding the relation in which reality and value stand to 
each other; they, according to Sankara, are always haunted 
by an irreconcilable dualism between the two. and this is the 
bane of their systems. They are all systems of dvaita. But the 
truth is advaita, oneness of value and reality. It is this dualism, 
a permanent feature of these systems, with which Sankara 
cannot reconcile himself; and it is this which constitutes the 
subject-matter of his attack in the Tarkapada. 

Herein he establishes his position by advancing argu¬ 
ments to show that Brahman which is the highest Good is 
the cause of the entire universe of name and form, and Is the 
Atman of everything and everybeing. Herein he also demo¬ 
lishes the position of the rival thinkers who, while agreeing 
with him in admitting the reality of an absolute and trans¬ 
cendent good, differ from him vitally in their insistence that 
the ultimately real is different from the "Self" of living beings, 
thus virtually accepting the creed that there is a discrepancy 
between value and reality, the ideal and the real, which can 
never be overcome. The Mimariisa system of thought does 
not believe in the absolute nature of value, and therefore the 
question of the relation between value and reality does not 
arise for it. Hence also Sankara’s silence in the Tarkapada 
about the Mimirhsa system, which does not call for any 
comment because it has nothing to say regarding the problem 
which Sankara is discussing there, the problem, namely, of the 
relation between the highest good and the most supremely 
Real. _ 
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CHAPTER III 

THE REAL AS THE SUMMUM BONUM 
THE GOAL OP HOMAN ENDEAVOUR 

As reality or self cannot be denied, its acknowledgement 
^ing a necessity of rational thought, similarly it cannot be 
denied that there is some highest Good towards the realiza¬ 
tion of which our whole endeavour is directed and in whose 
attainment consists the perfection of human achievemeni. 
According to Saiikara there is some supreme value which re¬ 
presents the realization of our most sustained purposes and 
the satisfaction of our deepest and most permanent desires. 

How does a man attain or forfeit eternal salvation ?'—this is 
the central problem of Sankara’s philosophy. The earnest¬ 
ness with which an endeavour is made to reach a solution 
and the seriousness and sincerity with which the whole 
inquiry is conducted lend to his writings a grandeur and grace 
which are rarely to be met with in philosophical works. Sar- 
kara has himself realized that supreme good, and animated 
by that certainty of self-realization, calls upon others to attain 
it for themselves. It is the one thing in life which, when attain- 
ed, makes it meaningful, and leaves nothing further to be 
attained. 

This highest good has been variously described by An¬ 
kara. It is the summum bonum (atyantika nihsreyasa); it is the 
highest human good (atyantika puru?artha); it is the eternally 
supreme value (nilya niratisaya sreyasa); it constitutes the 
natural and therefore the timelessly real freedom (svarajyam); 
it is the cessation of man's trans migratory existence, and his 
elevation to a region above human cares and 
conflicts (atyantika sarhsarabhavah); it is the realization of 
Brahman (Brahmavagatih), which is the same as the attain¬ 
ment of Brahman-consciousness (Brahmabhu). It is at once 
the removal of false knowledge and the knowing of the true 
nature of the self; it is the attainment of what is most beneficial 
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to man (hltatama prapllh); It Is the elernallr perfect good 
(nltyasiddha nihsreyasa); and the real immortality (amitattva). 
Those who have been able to rea'ize this supreme good in 
their life bear testimony to the fact that its attainment Is 
accompanied by a state which is one ot supreme bliss and 
perfect peace. It is a slate wherein one enjoys the conscious¬ 
ness of undivided existence, undivided from the Supreme 
Being (parenavibbakia eva), and of one’s own universal self- 
hood (sarvatmabhova). In short. It is the altalnment of a slate 
wherein one sees nothing other that one s own self and thus 
realizes everything in every possible way; and thus ell 
striving after unatlained ideals, all struggle end slrifo. is 
brought to a cessation. 

For Ankara it is the task of philosophy to give articulated 
expression to the nature of this supreme good and to point 
out the means which are best calculated to realise it in the 
conscious personal Ufe of the individual. Philosophy, when 
it lakes upon itself this supreme task ol leading the individual 
direclly to the vision of this good, is entitled to the name of 
Paramarlhavidya, the science of the Highest Good; and for 
Ankara philosophy is nothing if it does not justify its claim 
to be Paramarlhavidya. Thus conceived, philosophy is indis¬ 
tinguishable from religion, and the highest principles of 
philosophy are the same as the highest principles of religion. 
As for Plato, so for iahkara, the Good is the supreme object 
of the philosopher's study. For Plato it is the function of 
that ultimate discipline, "dialectic", to lead directly to the 
vision of the Good; for Ankara the same is the mission ot 
Brahmavidya. For both the philosopher is "the spectator of 
all time and all existencewho sets his affections on that 
which really exists. The inquiry into Brahman has for its aim 
the highest bsatilude" (Nihsreyasa-prayojana), and Brahman, 
which is Iho oblect of the inquiry, "is that which really exists, 
is eternal and does not depend on human energy" iihalu 
bhutam Brahma jljfia^ycna nityatvanna purui^vyaparatantrim 

S. B. 1. 1- 1-) 

Complete comprehension of Brahman is the higheal 
Gx>d, since it destroys the root of all evU such as avidyi, 
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seed of the entire transmitjralory, existence.' It is not the 
satisfaction of mare intellectual curiosity which constitule.s 
the motive of Sankara's investiaatlon, which has its root in a 
far more deeply felt need of the spirit, the need for attaining 
the summum bonum. Sankara's inquiry into the nature of 
Brahman is really an inquiry into the nature of the Summum 
Bonum, the Highest Good, the state of Liberation. This is 
the highest value and this alone possesses intrinsic signi- 
ftcance. It is this Liberation (Moksa) which is the subject* 
matter of Sankara's Vedanta. 


II 

BKL.IOIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE NOTION 
OF TDE GOOD 

In identifying Brahman, Atman. Nihsreyasa. Moksa and 
Ananda, Sankara Is taking a very momentous step such as 
was not taken by any systematic thinker previous to him. 
His is an entirely new way of approach to the fundamental 
problem of religion and philosophy. Like the Upanlsadlc 
thinkers, he reduces the problem of the realization of the 
summum bonum, ot the highest good, of eternal beatitude, of 
oneness with God, which, in short, is the problem of religion, 
to the problem of knowing ths true nature of the Atman, which 
Is the essence of the Individual and the universe; and m 
doing thfs he created a revolution in the sphere ot Hindu 
philosophic thought. The possibility of realizing the true 
nature of the Atman alone, which is Sat, Cil and Ananda, is 
the possibility of realizing the summum b^num of life, which 
is the same as the realization of God or iho attainment oi 
Brahman. 

This Is an entirely fresh and original way of giving 
expression to the deepest need of the religious life and the 
philosophic consciousness alike. The essence of the former 
is the conservation, on the one hand, of conscious life, and, 
on the other, of those eternal values which have their founda¬ 
tion in that spiritual and conscious life. The demand of the 

1 S. P.. 1.1.1 ~ 
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latter is the recognition of the reality of those supremo values 
in which the whole universe is grounded. In announcing to 
us that the knowledge of Self is the only means of attaining 
absolute and supreme good"*, and that "apart from the know- 
ledge of self, theie is nothing else that can accomplish abso¬ 
lute and supreme good"*, he discloses his most intimate con¬ 
viction regarding the inseparability of the highest good from 
the most truly real. The identity of Parmarthavidya. Atmavt- 
dya and Brahmavidya is but the expression of the deeper 
identity of the "real" and the "good". 

^hkara s method of approach to the problem is essen¬ 
tially different from those of the rival systems of thought. The 
essence of religion, for &hkara. is the realization of the 
supreme values of Existence, Bliss and Ocnsciousness by 
the individual. Brahman is Existence, Bliss and Consciousness; 
and so the real problem of religion comes to be: what is the 
form in which the realization of Brahman should take place ? 
Is Brahman to be realized as the controlling or the efficient 
cause of the world and all that it contains ? Is it to be con¬ 
ceived as the divine architect who fashions the universe out 
of pre-axisUng materials by banding the recalcitrant nature of 
that material to his own sweet will by virtue of his supjerior 
skill and power ? Is it to be regarded as a powerful monarch 
exercising unlimited sway over human souls, who have no 
choice but to band their will to the "tawdry wrappings of his 
regal pomp" ? Is it an indifferent Purusa unconcerned with 
human weal and woe ? How, then, can such a God be a 
matter of human concern ? Is he a Glod who is to be propi¬ 
tiated by offering worship and prayer and who, in return will 
grant to the worshipper his choicest gifts and a permanent 
abode in his kingdom ? Is the God of religion something 
foreign to and substantiaUy different from the worshipper 
like Visiju, Isvara, Indra, Praija ? Is he one who can be 
humoured by performing sacrifices in his name ? Is Brah¬ 
man to be realized as the Upasya or as the very Atman of 
the Individual ? This, Ihen, is the issue which Smkara raises 
- his philosophy of religion, and Brahmavidya is the 


1 Ch*nd. S. B.. VIII. 1. 1. 
3 ib.d. 
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discipline which at once contains the attempt to resolve it 
and constitutes the resolution. 


The realization of the supreme good which is possible 
only in the personal life of the conscious individual is repre¬ 
sented by a state of existence or an experience in which 
everythlrig, even what appeared to be non-self, is fully recon- 
ciled to the Self. In the words of the Upanisads, it is an 
experience in which everything becomes the Self or Atman. 
This renders the realizaHon of the supreme good dependent 
on the comprehension of the true nature of the Atman, and 
Sankara, accordingly, reduces the former to the latter. Parma- 
rthavidya becomes Atmavldya.* The question: "What is the 
highest good ?" resolves itself into the question: "What Is 
the real nature of the Atman ?"* The rationality of the aspira¬ 
tion and the possibility of its realization are based upon the 
conviction that reality satisfies our whole being, and this 
carries with it the further conviction that the real is substan 
Hally one with each one of us and the real and the good 
are. in essence, identical We cannot know the real except in 
our own Self, for it is the Self of every one of us. 


the problem of philosophy someHmes 
as the realiMhon of Atman and someHmes as that of Brahman. 
While, in the introducHon to his Sariraka Bhasya, he announ¬ 
ces ihe purpose of the VedantaJo be "to teach the knowledge 
of the oneness of the Atman" (Atmaikatva-vidya-praHpaHaye). 

in his commentary on the first suira of the work he lays down 
that "the complete comprehension of Brahman is the highest 
end of man. Hence inquiry into the nature of Brahman is 
desirable."* The idenUty of the two vidyas and the oneness 
of their subjecl-maHer is repeatedly shown to be the truth, 
and one can find innumerable statements to this effect 
dispersed throughout his works. (i) "The aim of knowledge 
and its relation to that aim have been slated in the sentence 
Tt knew only itself, as. T am Brahman'. Therefore it became 


1 S. B.. I. 1. ]; K.na. S.B.. II. 4. Ch«nd. S. P.. VII. 1. 1. Ailorty.S. P.. I. i. T 

2 S. B., I. 1. 1; I. 3.19; II. 1. 3: lit. 4. 2: Chand. S. B., VI. l. 3; VII 1 i- VIII 

11.3; Brhad. S. B., I 4. 7; II. 4. 1: K<*na. S.B..I. 1 . ’ ' 

3 S. B., I. 1. i. 
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all. Thus It has been mentioned that the inner self (pratya- 
gafman) is the subject-matter of Brahmnvidya."’ (2) “Brahman 
Is the Supreme Self. That through which it is known is the 
Brahmavidya. Men think, ‘through that Brahmavidya we 

shall become all, excluding nothing.Brahmavidya is 

sure to load to identity with all.’'* ( 3 ) ‘The individual self is 
no other than the supreme Brahman, and all the Upani^ads 
end by giving out this sole meaning."* ( 4 ) "But the cause of 
that desire to attain the good and avoid the evil, that is. 
Ignorance regarding the Self, has not been removed by the 
knowledge of the nature of the self as being identical with 

Brahman (Brahmatmiisvariipa vljftanena).Hence this 

Upani^ad is commenced in order to inculcate the knowledge 
of Brahman (Brahmavidya pratipaityarth) which is the very 
opposite of that.'** ( 5) "The Sc:ripture itself excludes all 
other motins of obtaining the highest beatitude except the 
knowledge of the oneness of the Atman."* ( 6 ) "Ltberalion 
follows immediately on the knowledge of Brahman.*'* ( 7) 
"From the knowledge of Brahmin as the Atman, there results 
the cessation of all pain, and thereby the attainment of man's 
highest end."’ ( 8) "The realization of the oneness of the 
Atman is the culmination of all knowledge."* and “without a 
comprehension of Brahman, there is no fulfilment of the ends 
(puru?artha) of man."* "Apart from the knowledge of Param- 
atman a man cannot attain what is most beneficial to him... 

.'8 only the knowledge of Brahman (Brahmajnana) which 

consumes all works. '" It is on account of the identity of the 
two vidyas that Ankara uses the following terms indifferently 
to indicate one and the same discipline. Philosophy is Brah¬ 
mavidya." It is Brahmatmalkatvavidya.'* Brahmatmaikatva- 
vljflana". Brahmvljhana." It is likewise Almavidya.'* Atmavi- 


1 Brhad. S. B.. II. 4. 1 . 

7 Ibid., I. 4.9. 
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jnana Atmaikatvavidya*, Parmatmajnana*. Atmatattva« 
Parmatmavidya*. It may be called Vidya alone.* In a cones! 

'^aytheSumum Bonum also is indifferently des- 
cnl^dm several ways. It is at once Brahmavagatih", Brahma- 
prahpattib, Brahmabhava*. Brahmatmabhava**. It is, likewise. 


III 

ATMAN AS THE HIGHEST GOAL: 

PURPOSE THE TIME-FORM OP VALUE 

Atman IS the highest reality and the highest good, that a 
^iculty presents itself. The difficulty is that Atman has 

shown to be an already existent reality, a siddhavastu 
which IS solely a matter of acknowledgement; and if the 
summum bonum is identical with Brahman or Atman, how 

be realized or to be 
attained ? The justification way of thinking and this 

mode of speech lies in the fact that human experience, as we 
find It, presents and is marked by the duality of val!ie and 

ZlTT » fv, ‘he conscious- 

ess of an other , dishr.ct and divided from the Seif 

there is a movement on the part of the self towards ihe 
attainment of what is away from and other th^n u 

The duality of the self and the not-self or of value a^d exts 
tence is the innermost meaning of time and of all forms of 
willing. Time-experience itself is an expression of unfuIfUled 
craving. If there is no difference between "wh^f ic' 5 
"wha. ought to be", there „itt be neither 
desiring. Where value and etisle nce come together, where 
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the Self and the not-self fuse Into one, there is neither any 
willing nor any event 

But. as has already been shownjn the previous chapter, 
according to Sankara, the Self, the Atman, alone can be re¬ 
garded as ultimately real, as it alone can be said to exist for 
itself and to possess intrinsic value. Everything else has 
being in and through the Self. What appears as not-Self. as 

an anatmavaslu, has its being in the Atman. On account of 

the duality of value and existence or of Self and not-self. 
there is volition. As the Self is the only reality, and it is 
the Self which possesses intrinsic worth, it becomes the 
^rper object of volition. So soon as the Self is valued and 
becomes the object of volition, it is turned into an end. The 
Self, which was a bhutavastu and a matter of acknowledge¬ 
ment, becomes the puru^arths, the highest end of man's 
endeavour. What was the supreme value b acorn as a purpose 
for the conative ccmsciousness. This purpose is the time- 
form of value. The Atman, which is the ens realiasimura for 
the value-charged cognitive consciousness, becomes the 
summum bonum for the value charged conafive conscious¬ 
ness. The idea of "purpose" or "end", when we divest it of its 
temporal incidents, will pass into that of value. 

The Atman, which is the absolute reality, and which, 
being self-existent, is a matter of acknowledgement, becomes 
an "end” for the finite consciousness. It is the goal of human 
knowledge as well as the goal of human endeavour, ^aiikara. 
there fore, says alternatively that the Atman is to be known 
and that it is to be alLiinod. and emphasizes that knowing 
the Atman is the same as attairxinq it &ifikara uses the 
words "jf.ana" and "IMiha" in the same sense.' 

In identifying the goal ol knowledge with the goal of 
human endeavour. Sankara has drawn his inspirahon from 
the Upani§ads. which view the real as a aiddhavasfu. as an 
accomplished realily, and also regard It as the sadhya. one 

1 Brhad. S. B.. I. 1. 4 . ^ffuNTTriTf 

i ?iranifnrT i Wami. s. b. iv. loo; Wuna. 
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to be realized. Brahman or Atman is presented in the Upani- 
sads as an already existent reality as well as something which 
is to be attained. The view of Brahman as the absolute 
reality is the view of an absolute value which is the ultimate 
ground of the universe, and in its cognition consists the 
highest achievement of the knowing faculty. Brahman is to 
be seen, known, cognized, comprehended. It is stated to be 
the knowable.’ The verbs of which Brahman is made the 
object in the sentences which purport to describe its nature 
and call upon us to realize it are verbs which bear the 
significance of knowing.* The same Brahman is decribed 
as the highest good, and is presented as the object of the 
conative consciousness. In itself a siddhavastu, an already 
accomplished reality, it becomes the sadhya for the aspiring 
soul. Sankara speaks of the attainment of nihsreyasa and the 
accomplishment of the good, of nihsreyasapraptih and 
purusartha-siddhih. Brahman becomes the "labhya" as it is 
also the "veditdvya". 

The nature of this "good" as something worthy of being 
attained is expressed in different ways by the Upanisads. It 
is viewed as immortality (amrtam), as eternal bliss (paramam 
sukham) and perpetual peace (santih sasvati), as the final 
abode (paramam dhama), as the supreme goal (para gatih), 
as the great place of Visnu and the bridge of immortality 
(vi§noh paramam padam amrtasya setuh). 

Even the most casual reader of Sankara's works, espe¬ 
cially his Brahma-Sutra Bhasya, cannot fail to observe that the 
knowledge of Brahman is said to be the only means to the 
attainment of the summum bonum, and, in its absence, there 
cannot follow the accomplishment of the highest end of man; 
and this Brahman is repeatedly said to be "the essence of 
things." He says, "As practical religious duty has to be 
inguired into, because it is the cause of an increase of prosfje- 
rity, so Brahman has to be inquired into, because it is the 
cause of the attainment of absolute beatitude". And Brahman 

I Mund. S.B.. HI. 1.9; Chand. S.B.. Vll. 16.1. ^ ' 
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has been declared to be "that from which the oil<jin. &c., of 
this world."* The inquiry into the nature of Brahman, which 
is the cause of the ortqln, subsistence, and dissolution of 
this world. Is really an attempt to discover a principle which 
18 Ae source of all reality, which "holds all things together" 
and in doing so explains each and all of them. Philosophy 
>6 largely an effort to seek that one principle "by which the 
unheard becomes heard, the unpercelved broomes perceived, 
and the unknown becomes known"*, the principle through 
which, if it is known, ail other things become known. This 
ia the great "promise” of the Vedanta; and the fulfilment of 
this promise is the task which Ankara sets before him¬ 
self. 

IV 

TWO FOLD RB.\LIZ.\TION OF BR.\UMAN 
THE JNEYA AND THRU PASYA 

As Brahman is the param Nihsreyasa and the param 
Atman, the truest and consequently the highest type of reali- 
zation will be one in which the Self is experienced as an 
embodiment of the greatest good and the intensest reality; a 
realization in which the otherness of the absolute reality drops 
out, and the individual becomes one with the universal. The 
highest roahzation will be one in which Brahman is experienc¬ 
ed as the very essence, the very Self, the very Atman. But as 
our life and the world of our experience are marked not 
only by the oneness of essence and existence, but also by 
Iheir duality and discrepancy, the realization of the oneness 
of Brahman and the individual self, or, in other words, the 
realization of Brahman as our very Self or essence and not 
something other, does not normally take place. Brahman is 
experienced and consequently viewed as something other 
than ourself. This experience of "otherness” embodies itself 
in different conceptions formed of Godhead and man s rela¬ 
tions to it. The Real, which in essence is nothing other than 
or apart from Self, is experienced and conceived as the cre¬ 
ator, the governor, the ruler, and as being wiser, morepower- 


j s. B.. I. 4 . 03 . 
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ful and more plentiful. It Is worshipped as fhe Lord, as the 
Father in th- heaven, as the mysterious and unknown Power, 
as the Law-^ver who makes for righteousness. All these con¬ 
ceptions of God and Godhead imply that He is viewed as 
something other than our Self or Atman. 

, I 

According to Sankara, Brahman can be realized In two 
and only two ways, and the diverse modes of worship and 
prayer-offering and supplication which are possible within 
human experience can ultimately be reduced to these two. 
Brahman can either be realized (i) as our very Self or Atman, 
or (II) as something other than and different from our Self or 
Atman. There is no third way in which it is possible for 
man to have experience of Gk>d. and no other mode of expe¬ 
rience which does not ultimately resolve itself into 'one or 
other of these two. The former mode of realizing Brahman 
is called Jhana by Ankara because it consists in experiencing 
and viewing Brahman as it is; and Jhana according to ^aii- 
kara is vastutantram and means self-accordance or the accor¬ 
dance of anything with its real nature, its notion. The Brah¬ 
man which is the subject-matter of this experience is called 
by him Jheya Barhman. The latter mode of realizing Brah¬ 
man is called Upasana by Sankara, Upisana being conceived 
by him as an acavity, and implying an effort on the part of 
the individual to view' Brahman in a particular way, in terms 
of and with the help ot certain qualllies and characteristics 
borrowed from the world of our experience. 

It follows from the very nature of upasana, which is an 
activity, that upasana presupposes and is inconceivable 
without an element of distinction between the worshipper and 
the worshipped, and has meaning only In that sphere which 
is marked by the duality of value and existence, or. as iaii- 
kara says. Self and its other, which, truly speaking, is not 
quite other. The Brahman which is the subject-m-atter of this 
type of experience fa called by &hkara Upasya Brahman 
The distinction which he draws between Nlrguna and Saguna 
Brahman is really a distinction between Jfteya and Up^ya 
Brahman, which distinction ultimately rests upon and is bound 
up with the two diverse ways in which one and the same 
reality Is experienced. One Is the way of Intuition, which 
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gives us an insight into the nature of the reality when we 
become one with it and experience it as it experiences itself 
The other is the way of experiencing the reality in a semi- 
intuitive way, as particularized by the limiting adjuncts of 
name and form, which retains the otherness of the real in 
some sense. The first is the experiencing of Brahman abso¬ 
lutely, that is, as it is in itself, without having recourse to any 
medium or special form, which, according to Ankara, is 
supplied by nama and rupa, the upadhis of Brahman. The 
second is the experiencing of Brahman as limited by name and 
form. The first is the Jhana; the second, the Upasana of Brah¬ 
man. "One and the same Brahman is taught by the Vedanta 
as forming an object of meditation or of knowledge, as the 
meditable or the knowable, according as it is connected with 
the limiting adjuncts or is free from such connections.”* 

^he distinction between Jhana and Upasana is not a 
distinction between the cognitive experience on the one 
hand, and the emotive on the other. What Ankara under¬ 
stands by Jhana is not by its very nature opposed to what 
later writers mean by Bhakti. The real opposition which is 
relevant to Sahkara’s philosophy of Sadhana is not the oppo¬ 
sition between Jhana and Bhakti but between different grades 
of Jhana or different grades of Bhakti. Para Bhakti is the same 
as Samyagjhana or the Absolute Experience. It is experienc¬ 
ing God as He is. The distinction between Jhana and ’ 
Upasana is a distinction between absolute experience 
and relative or finite experience. The latter is grounded in 
distinction and differentiation, especially the distinction 
between the Self and the experienced real. This disUnction, 
however, has its roots in the upadhis which are the limiting 
adjuncts of Brahman; these upadhis, in the last resort, have 
their genesis in Ayidya or ignorance, which is another word 
in the Vedanta of Ankara for the creative energy. "Brahman 
is apprehended in two ways, as qualified by the limiting 
adjuncts which consist of the differentiations of evolved 
names and forms and as being the opposite of this, that is. 
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free from all limiting conditions whatever,"’ The realization 
o{ Brahman as th© Atman is not in any way dependent upon 
spatial or temporal relations or. in the words 
of Sahlcara, by upadhia which consist of the differentiated 
narnes and forms. The Upasya Brahman, the Brahman 
roal^ed or to be realized as other than our Self, is the object 
of the act of contemplaHon and meditation. No mental 
activity is possible if the otherness of the contemplated or 
rnedilated object drops out all together as it does in the case 
of the realization of Brahman as our very self. 

V 

nH.AHM.\N AS THE VERY SELF 


A serious misunderstanding exists in the minds of the 
interpreters of Sankara regarding his conception of the Saquiia 
Brahman which has been viewed not only as an object of 
meditation but also as a metaphysical reality. The Saguna 
Brahman of Saiikara is merely the Upasya Brahman and not 
a metaphysical entity. But to view it as the Upasya, which 
means viewing it as other than the upasaka and greater than 
it, is ignorance. Sankara’s philosophy of Sadhana is summed 
up by him in the following words: "Realize the Self or Atman 
as the Absolute Brahman. This is the meaning. Brahman is not 
what people here worship, such as Isvara, the Lord, which 

is other than and different from the Self, and. b3ingcondl. 

tloned by the limiting adjuncts which consist of the differen- 
fiations. is referr^ to as 'this’."’ What is not the Atman is 
not Brahman. The conception of Saguija Brahman is the 
conception of a Reality which is other than the Self. But 
neither In his metaphysics nor in his philosophy of sadhana is 
there any room for any other principle than Brahman. Brah¬ 
man is the essence of the universe and also the essence of the 
Self, and it is to be realized accordingly. The duality of the 

Iwo is the essential feature of the world of experience. To 

T ° duality by overcominq it is the essence 

of sad hana. Wliere th ere is unresolved conflict between 

1 Ibid. - - -———_ 

2 tmna. S. B.. i. 4. anfHRXhT _ 
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the Iwo, Jhore we are In the region of Avldya. The realization 
of Brahman as other than the Self, grounded as it is in the 
consciousness of duality, is marked by Ignorance. To realize 
Brahman as the Crefitor, Controller, Governor, is lo realize it 
as other than the Self. But this is what upasana implies. 
Upasya Brahman is thus the subject-matter of Avidya. 
Sankara’s philosophy of sadhana, on the one hand, does 
away with the idea of the externality of Brahman, and on the 
other enlarges the conception of the self by equating it with 
the cosmic prlncipb, thus bringing it in line with his metaphy¬ 
sics of value. That Brahman is to be realized as the Atman 
is but a natural corollary of his principle of the identity of 
value and reality. 

The one idea which Ankara's philosophy of sadhana 
constantly repudiates is the idea of the otherness of the 
upMya, and the one thought which he unhesitatingly reite¬ 
rates is the realization of Brahman as the very essence or 
Self of us. Sankara is familiar with the view that the distinc¬ 
tion between the worshipper and the worshipped is founda¬ 
tional to any philosophy of sadhana, and seeks to controvert 
it and establish the opposite view that the overcoming of the 
gulf between the two and their becoming one is the very 
meaning of sadhana. ^ He states the opposite view in the 
following words: 'The Atman, as is well known, being entitled 
to perform karma and worship, and being subject to births 
and re-births, seeks to attain Brahma or other gods or heaven 
by means of karma or worship. Therefore someone other 
than the Atman, such as Vl 5 T>u.lsvara,Tndra. or Prana entitled 
to be worshipped, may well be Brahman; but the Atman can 
never be, for it is contrary to popular belief. Just as the 
logicians (tarkika) contend that the Afman is distinct from 
isvara, so the votaries of Karma worship gods as other than 
the Atman, saying: "Propitiate this deva by sacrifice", and 
"Porpitiate that deva by sacrifice”. Therefore It is only 
reasonable that what is known and entitled to be worshippxjd 
is Brahman, and that the worshipper la other than that."* 
Against this view Sankara insists upon our "realizing this 
Atman to be Brahman unsurpassable, known as Bhuma. The 

1 Jbld. 
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following expressions, 'speech of speech', 'eye of fhe eye* 

• 'cloe*-'. enjoyer', 'knower*'. 
controller, governor', 'Brahman is knowledge and bliss 
elc„ are used in popular language of the unspeakable Brah¬ 
man. devoid of attributes, highest of all, unchangeable, 
uisregardinq these realise the Alman ilsolf as the uncondt- 
tioned Brahman. What is not Atman is not Brahman."* The 
iMlization of Brahman as the Atman is the realization of 
Brahman as devoid of all differentiaHons and limiting ad- 
Juncl8.*Thl8 is because existence is nothing other than essence. 
Sankara's phUosophy of sadhana is a reversal of the philoso¬ 
phy which stands for the distinction between the individual 
and the universal. It is a repudiation of what Ankara calls 
bheda darsana.* He who, deluded by ignorance, thinks "I 
am other than that Highest Brahman and the Highest is other 
than I" goes from death to death.* 

VI 

RRA11M.\N AS TUE DPASTA 

But the realization of Brahman as oyr very Atman does 
not take place all at once. Several stages of imperfect 
realization have to ^ passed through before the soul 
awakes to the truth of Brahman being the very essence of 
». Before this consciousness dawns, the individual 

has to tread the iMfh of Upasana wherein Ihe thought of the 

othen^ of Brahman does not completely drop out. and the 
individual exists as tefng circumscribed by the several limiting 
adjuncts of name, form, and action"* The Individual cannoT 
rise higher to a concepUon of Brahman devoid of spaUal and 
temporal characterizations, and is of necessity iied down to a 
lower one where Brahman is viewed as "this" or "fhal". This 
iR ihe sphere of Up^ana as distinct from tliat of Jnana For 
the sake of such people who are of "dull Intellect" * Brahman 
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is taught under the limitations of name and form. "Though, 
in reality, the Self-Principle is the sole object of the one true 
notion of Being, and as such is free from qualities, yet people 
of duller intellects always look upon It as qualified; hence for 
the sake of these people such qualities as 'truthfulness of 
desire and the like are described in connection with it."‘ 
Thus Brahman is realized as the Lord of all. being the contro¬ 
ller (isita) of the entire physical and superphysical universe 
of differentiations; as Omniscient, being the knower of all 
beings in their different conditions (sarvajha); as the Inner 
Controller (antarayamin), because entering into all it directs 
everything from within; as the Origin of all, because from it 
proceeds the entire universe with all its diversity (yonih sar- 
vasya). But this realization of Brahman presupposes the 
duality of Brahman and the rest of the universe, that is, of the 
entire aggregate of name and form; and of Brahman and the 
individual. This is why it is during the state of ignorance 
alone that the relation of the worshipper and the worshipped 
exists between the individual self and Brahman. Brahman 
may thus be realized either as the very Self of us or as our 
controller or governor according to the degree of light or 
darkness that is in us.* 

This conception of Upasya Brahman is to be discarded, 
according to Saiikara, as it cannot stand finally, being irrecor' 
cilable with the non-dual nature of Brahman or Atman.® 
The conception of Brahman as upasya is bom of ignorance 
and this Brahrnan is called by Sankara "Ksudra Brahman", or 
"Jata Brahman”, and the individual who rests in such a Brah¬ 
man is disparaged by him as "helpless and narrow-minded".* 
because he knows only a partial aspect of Brahman.® Sankara 
is not to be understood as ridiculing deity or throwing cold 
water on the time-honoured institutions of prayer and wor¬ 
ship. He simply wants to draw our attention to higher and 
higher grades of realization, and convince us that the highest 

1 Chand. S. B., VIII. 1. 1. ^ 

2 S. B.. I. 1. 12. 

3 Mand. S. B.. III. 1. 
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typo of realization Is one in which the highest reality is expe- 
nenced as the very Self or essence. This experience cannot 
expressed in relational terms as essence and existence are 
not relata, being one and inseparable. Ankara’s dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the form of realization which the word Upasana 
summarizes is the result of his awareness of a reality in which 
all duality is overcome, and which is experienced as the very 
atman. As compared with this type of realizaUon, the reali¬ 
zation in which Brahman figures as the Ruler, the Controller, 
the Governor, the Giver of the fruits of actions, as Annada or 
Vasudana. as the Light or the Bridge, falls far short of it and 
IS regarded by him as imperfect, deficient, one-sided, and 
therefore infected with ignorance. But to those who are 
uriable to rise to this highest conception of Divinity, Ankara 
offers conceptions of Brahman as limited by name and form, 
through gradual realizations of which an approach may be 
made fowards the absolute truth of the non-duality of Brah- 

man and Atrnan. The Idea behind this is that Brahman, 
which in reality is absolute Being, one without a second. 

^‘"hfahons of space and time, appears to people 
of duller comprehension to be nor-existing, and Ankara 
thinks, "Let such people come to the proper path; later on 
we shall make them comprehend the real truth".' 

In this sense Upasana is a necessary stage that has to be 
passed through on the way that leads to knowledge, I. e.. the 
realization that Brahman is the essence of myself. It seems 
as if the pilgrim, unable to ascend the heights of Brahman 
Atman realization, or unable to remain long in that highly 
rarefied atmosphere of the realm of pure value, feels and 


Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene-one step enough for me. 

We never find in ^hkara a downright condemnation 
of Upasana, as is ^nerally believed to bs the case by those 
who regard his "Isvara" as phenomenal and illusory and see 
in it a "a pinchbeck deity." Ankara has nothing to ^ 
against Is vara when he is viewed as the highest Atman and 
1 Chand. S. B . VIII. 1. 1. ——- 
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the highest Value. He plainly confesses that his system of 
the Vedanta does not know of any higher or greater reality 
than isvara. What pains him is the thought that people 
realize Isvara not as the very Self but as other than and 
external to them, and controlling and guiding them from 
without. Illusory or false is the idea of Brahman being treat¬ 
ed as an external something which always retains Us other¬ 
ness. The conception of Brahman as controller or governor 
(Isvara, isitr, antarayarain) can never be reconciled with its 
conception as the highest essence or value, if we assign 
them the same place in the scale of values. The discrepancy 
disappears the moment we recognize that t’.ere is a regular 
order of values and upasana occupies a lower place in this 
order, which leads on to the higher and the highest value, 
this according to Sankara being nothing other than Samyag- 
jhana or Moksa. 

Upasana cannot be equated with absolute experience 
or Samyagjhana. Nor is the man who takes to and rests 
content with Upasana, the "upasan^rita”, as Sankara calls 
him in his commentary on the Mandukyopanisad Karika‘, the 
embodiment of absolute realization, because his religious 
life is infected with an unresolved conflict and an unreconcil¬ 
ed dualism between "Atman" and "isvara." But Ankara, 
true to the standpoint of value, to which the idea of degree 
or gradation is organic, consciously also recognizes that all 
forms of Upasana are not. equally valuable, and ho ds that 
there are some varieties of it which lead to "gradual liberation" 
and finally to perfection. "Ihe different modes of Upasana 
lead to different results, some to exaltation, some to gradual 
emancipation, some to success in works; these modes are 
distinct on account of the distinction of the limiting adjuncts, 
consisting of different qualities."* Accordingly the scriptural 
texts speak of meditation", the subject of Samhita, which 
does not clash with Karma; then they proceed to teach about 
the knowledge of the conditioned Atman through the vyahr- 
tis, which results in self-realization. Since by these it is 
impossible to destroy completely the root of transmigratory 


1 III. 1. 

2 S. B.. 1.1. 12. 
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existence, the teaching of the knowledge of Atman, devoid 
of all limiting adjuncts, Is begun with a view to removing that 
ignorance which is the seed of all miseries.* Ankara’s discu¬ 
ssion of the nature of the upadhls or limiHng adjuncts would 
verge on a farce if he had simply mentioned them in order to 
condemn them ultimately as mere floating air-bubbles. They 
on the other hand, supply the medium through which Brah* 
man's nature is meant to be comprehended. This is the 
Implication of Ankara’s sUitement. that not all the scriptural 
texts speaking of phenomenal diversity are meant to convoy 
the idea of its dissolution in Brahman. "Where elements of 
plurality are referred to in chapters treating of devout medita¬ 
tion we have no right to assume that they are mentioned 
only to be set aside. Thi.s is the case. e. g.. in the passage 
"He who consists of mind, whose body is prana, whose form 
is light", which Is connected with an injunction of devout 
meditation. In passages of the latter kind the delermlnations 
altributed to Brahman may be taken as they stand and viewed 
as subserving fhe purpose of devout meditation. These 
meditations on Brahman as characlerized by form have results 
of their own, either the warding off of calamities, or the 
gaining of power, or else release by successive steps.''* 

Sankara’s dissaUafaction with Upasana and with the 
religious concepllon of Upasya Brahman is due to the one¬ 
sidedness of the conceplion and Ihe form of realization 
which it embodies. "One unab'e to realize Atman, which 
la both within and without and birlhless and therefore believ¬ 
ing himself to b? helpless through avidya. thinks, 'I am bom, 

I subsist in the Brahman with attributes, and through devotion 
to it I shall become Brahman’ and thus becomes Krtpana 
(narrow-minded).* This man Is the ‘upasanasrita’, one who 
betakes himself to devolion ns means to the attainment of 
liberation, and who fuither thinks that he is ihe devotee and 
Brahman is his object of worship. This jiva or embodied 
being further thinks that through devotlonai practices, he at 
present related to the evolved Brahman would attain to the 


1 S. R. 1.1.1. 

2 s. Rill. 2. 21. 
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ultimate Brahman after the dissolution of the body. 

In other words he thinks I shall, through devotional practices, 
regain that which was my real nature before manifestation, 
though at present I subsist in the Brahman that appears in 
the form of the manifold. Such a jiva, that is, the aspirant, 
betaking itself to devotion, inasmuch as it knows only a 
partial aspect of Brahman, is said to be of narrow or poor 
intellect by those who regard Brahman as eternal and 
unchanging.''^ Thus it is during the state of Avidya alone 
that the relation of worshipper and worshipped exists.* 

By insisting upon the fragmentariness of the conception 
of Upasana as distinguished from that of Jhana Ankara does 
not intend to discourage or discard worship and meditation. 
He simply wants us to move further and not stop with it, 
move till we realize that Brahman is our very Self and we 
are one with it. Sankara attempts to restore to man his lost 
dignity by making him aware of his great origin. It is only 
he who is not a knower of Brahman "who worships another 
god, a god different from himself and approaches him in 
a subordinate position, offering him praises, salutations, 
sacrifices, presents, self-surrender, meditation, etc., thinking, 
'He is one, different from me, and I am another, his 
subordinate, and I must serve him like a debtor'."* Conscious 
of man’s divine ancestry, Sankara hesitates to recommend 
a form of worship to us, children of the immortals, in which 
we think, "This Indra and the other gods are different from 
us and are our masters. We shall worship them like servants 
through praises, salutations and sacrifices, and shall attain 
as results prosperity and liberation granted by them.''* The 
logic of the real as well as of religion forbids such a concep¬ 
tion of Upasana as having any finality about it. Nor can it 
bear the highest fruits of religion. 

VII 

SAGUN.\ BRAHMAN AND THE METAPHYSICAL RE.ALITY 
The distinction, therefore, which Sankara draws between 
Nirguna and Saguna Brahman or Nirupadhika and Sopadhika 

1 ibfd.. III. 1 

2 s. B., I. 1. 12. 

3 Brhad. S. B., I. 4. 10. 

4 ibid. 
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Brahman is a distinction between Jheya and Upasya Brah¬ 
man. Isvara is not a metaphysical principle in the philoso¬ 
phy of Sankara, sharing the natures of both being and becom¬ 
ing, which accounts for the existence of the world. It is 
Brahman qualified by the limiting adjuncts of name and 
form for purposes of meditation and realization. The Saguna 
or Upasya Brahman of Sankara is not the Brahman "as indi¬ 
cated or pointed out by the gualifications”: it is the Brahman 
"as gualified by them". Sankara's philosophy of language 
should not be confused with his philosophy of Upasana. 
Language can operate in relation to Brahman and Brahman 
can be made the subject-matter of intelligible discourse only 
by having recourse to an act of abstraction, or, as Ankara 
says, by imposing name and form upon the Inexpressible 
Brahman.^ This is the minimum which language demands. 
But the fullilraent of this demand only renders intelligible 
discourse about Brahman possible. It is not the fulfilment 
of the reguirements of Upasana. In imposing name and form 
it is the Nirguiia Brahman which is being pointed out. This 
Nirgurra Brahman, when it is "qualified" by the limiting ad¬ 
juncts of name and form, is turned into the Upasya Brahman.® 
Sarikara rejects the view, "ihat the Lord is to be meditated 
upon as pointed out by the aforesaid qualifications, and not 
as qualified by them", and lays down his own view that "it is 
the Lord as qualified by the above-described proper! es of 
intelligence and the rest, that is to be mediated upon"*. Only 
when thus qualified does the Nirguira Brahman become the 
Upasya Brahman. Therefore when Sarikara speaks of Brah¬ 
man as the cause of the universe, because it is the Self or 
essence of it, as for example, in the Second siitra (Janmadyasya 
Yatah), he is not to be understood as outlining the nature of 
the Saguna Brahman. His is simply an endeavour to give ex¬ 
pression to the truth that Brahman is the absolute essence of 
the universe, and this he does by calling it the cause or the 
source and identifying the cause with the Atman or Self. It is but 
ignoratio elenchi to think that the Second Sutra can be accept¬ 
ed only as a definition of Isvara and then to argue against 


1 Brhad. S. B., II. 3. 6. 

2 S. B.. 1. 1. 12. 

3 Chand. S. B., III. 14. 4. 
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Sankara that it is improbable that the sutras should open 
with a definiiion of that inferior principle from whose cogni¬ 
tion there can accrue no permanent benefit."^ 

It is not till we come to the end of the commentary on 
the Eleventh Sutra of the First Adhyaya that Sankara raises 
the question of the nature and significance of the Saguna or 
Sopadhika Brahman. In his commentary on the first eleven 
sulras he is busy laying the foundations of his philosophy of 
Value and his Idealism.* “The Vedanta texts exhibited under 
Sutras 1. 1 1-11 have shown that the all-knowing, all power¬ 
ful Lord is the cause of the origin, subsistence and dissolu¬ 
tion of Ihe world. It has been shewn by pointing to the pre¬ 
vailing uniformity of view that all the Vedanta texts maintain 
an intelligent cause."* It is only after this that Sankara raises 
the qu3st;cn,'what reason is‘here for ike subreguent part 
of the Vedanta Sutra ?"« The answer which Sankara gives 
to this question should be sufficient to demolish the veiw 
that Sankara opens his commentary with the definition of 
Isvara or Saguna Brahman, which is an inferior principle. 
The answer of Sankara, wh^ch at the same time reminds us 
that philosophy in India is a way of life and not merely a way 
of thought, and that here philosophy and religion do not 
stand sundered, is that Brahman is realized in two ways, as 
qualified by the limiting adjuncts of name and form and as 
free from all limiting adjuncts. "One and the same Brahman 
is taught as the Jheya (knowable) or as the Upasya in the 
Vedanta, according as it is connected (i e., qualified) by 
limiting adjuncts or is free from such conditions. This is the 
special aim of the subsequent portion of the Vedanta Sutra."® 
In the whole of the Second Pada and also in the first Pada 
(Sutras 12-31) Sankara is concerned with exhibiting the truth 
that Brahman can be realized either as Atman or as the 
Upasya and when as the latter, it is only by qualifying 
Brahman by name and form that the possibility of it can be 
thought. 


1 Thibaut, P. Xcii. 
i S. B .l. 1. 11. 

3 Ibid., I. 1. 12. 

4 ibid. 

5 ibid. 
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This dual way of realizing Brahman's nature is every¬ 
where insisted upon by Sankara, as he, likewise, enlarges 
upon the theme that the Upasana of Brahman prepares the 
way for the "knowing" of it or the realizing of it as the Atman 
or the very essence. "Where instruction is given about 
the nature of the highest Lord in so far as he is devoid of 
all qualities, there the expression is 'That which is without 
sound, without touch, without form, without decay'. But the 
Lord, as he is the cause of everything, is taught as an object 
of meditation and possessing some of the qualities of his 
effects, as, for instance, in the following passage: 'He who 
has all actions, all desires, all odours, all tastes’. Accordingly 
he is also spoken of as having a bright beard, bright as gold 
and so on".' "The assignment of a special locality to Brahman 
is not contrary tp reason, because it subserves the purpose 
of devout meditation. Nor is it impossible to assign any 
place to Brahman for the reason that Brahman is out of all 
connection with all place. It is possible to make such an 
assumption when Brahman is connected with certain limiting 
adjuncts. Accordingly scripture speaks of different kinds 
of meditations (Upasanani) on Brahman as especially 
connected with certain localities, such as the sun, the eye, 
the heart...Wherever the highest Brahman, which is devoid 
of all differentiating qualities, is spoken of as the Self (atmat- 
vena), it is understood that the result of that realization is 
one only, final release. Wherever, on the other hand. 
Brahman is taught as connected with distinguishing quali¬ 
ties or outward symbols, there we see all the various re¬ 
wards which this world can offer are spoken of; for instance, 
'This is he who eats all food, the giver of wealth"*. Every¬ 
where the same idea is reiterated. It is the highest Brahman 
which is to be meditated upon as qualified by the attributes 
consisting of mind, etc.".* "The passage, 'without breath,with¬ 
out mind, pure,' refers to the Pure and Unqualified Brahman. 
The expressions, 'consisting of mind', 'having breath for its 
body,' refer to Brahman as distinguished by qualities. Hence, 
as the qualities mentioned are possible in Brahman, the 


1 s. B.. 1. 1. 20. 

2 ibid..I. 1. 24. 

3 ibid., I. 2. 1. 
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highest Brahman is here represented as an object of medita- 
tion."' 


Brahman, although devoid of Qualities, is spoken of 
for the purposes of meditation as possessing Qualities 
depending on name and form. To attribute to Brahman a 
definite locality, in spite of his omnipresence, subserves 
the purpose of meditation and is, therefore, not contrary to 
reason; no more than to contemplate Visnu in ^lagrama"*. 
If the Saguna Brahman were a metaphysical principle, 
it could not be the Upasya Brahman, because Upasana is 
an activity and option is the very life of activity. It is only 
the object of Upasana which can be conceived in this way 
and also in that way. Where the real nature of an object is 
concerned, no option is possible and the truth has to be 
cognized in a single, uniform way. The possibility of the 
realization of Brahman as Saguna is bound up with the 
recognition of the limiting adjuncts as Qualifying the 
Absolute and Nirguna Brahman. 

The distinction between Para and Apara Brahman is in 
Ankara the distinction between Jheya and Upasya Brahman 
Brahman realized as the very Atman or self and Brahman 
realized as other than the Self, and not the distinction 
between acosmic and cosmic principles. The modern inter¬ 
preters are far fiom truth when they insisi"thatonly a sagunam 
savisesam, not a nirgunara, nirvise§am Brahman can be a 
creator’’^ and "the act of creation...can only be ascribed to 
the Aparam Brahman"*. The Apara Brahman is the Upasya 
Brahman, Brahman realized as limited by name and form. 

' As the Apara Brahman is in proximity to the Para Brahman, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the word 'Brahman' being 
applied to the former also. For when the Para Brahman is, 
for the purposes of meditation, described as possessing 
certain effected Qualities.such as 'consisting of mind' and 

1 s. B.,l. 2. 2. 

2 s. B.. 1.2.14. 

I ^ 

3 D. S. V-. P. 102. 

4 Ibid.. P.4#0. 
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the rest...which qualities depend on its connection with certain 
pure limiting adjuncts, then it is what we call the Apara or 
Lower Brahman.’'^ 

The following statement of Sankara should once for all 
put an end to the prevalent view that the conception 
of Saguna Brahman has been put forward by him as a solu¬ 
tion to the metaphysical difficulty of accounting for the 
evolution of the world from the Absolute Brahman: "Where 
the texts, negativing all distinctions founded on name, form 
and the like, designate Brahman by such terms as 'that which 
IS not coarse' and so on, the Para Brahman is spoken of. 

Where again, for the purpose of meditation the texts teach 

Brahman as qualified by some distinction depending on 
name, form and so on, using such terras as He who consists 
o mind, whose body is prana, whose form is light,’that is the 

Apara Brah^man....The fruit of such meditation on the 

Apara Brahman is lordship over the worlds," a fruit falling 
within the sphere of sarhsara, ignorance having, not as yet 
been finally removed,'’* 

The words Appa Brahman. Saguna Brahman are used 
synonymously in Sankara’s writtngs, and they indicate the 
Upasya Brahman.* Upasana, accordingly, has reference to 
Brahman as having revealed itself in name and form. Saguna 
Brahman cannot be regarded as the Explanation of that upon 
which the formation of the conception of Saguna Brahman 
itseli rests. 


VIII 

JNANANISTHA, PARABHAKTI AND UPASANA 

There is an extremely wonderful unity of thought charac¬ 
terizing all the writings of Sankara. In his commentary on 
the Gits the same distinction between Jhana and Upasana 
and Jheya and Upasya Brahman meets us everywhere. The 
difference in the terminology in which this distinction is 

1 s. B., IV. 3. 9. 

2 s. B.. IV. 3.14. i 

3 S.B., IV. 3.7. 
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expressed is due to the difference in the language of the 
texts which treat of this distinction and on which Ankara is 
comrr’enting. True to the role of commentator in which he 
appears before us, he adopts the terminology of the texts, but 
he never allows the difference in terminology to hide the 
identity of thought which it is his endeavour to make expli¬ 
cit. Accordingly in his commentary on the Gita, Sankara, 
instead of speaking about Jhana and Upasana and Jheya and 
Upasya Brahman, spjeaks of Upasana alone and its various 
grades with their gualitative differences. What is called 
Jhana in his commentary on the Brahma Sutra is, in his 
commentary on the Gita, given the name of Aksaropasana, 
and this kind of Upasana is identified with Samyagjhana or 
Advaitajhana, which is said to bring about final beatitude; 
and what receives the name of Upasana in the former is here 
called "tsvaropasana".* The underlying idea behind the 
distinction which meets us in the commentary on the Gita is 
the same. Brahman is to be realized as the very Self or 
essence of us. Where this is not possible on account of 
ignorance clouding the soul and its intellect, Brahman is 
experienced as other than and different from the self, and 
standing in the relation of the meditable or the adorable to, 
the soul, which regards itself as the meditator or the upasaka. 
In other words. Brahman is to be realized as the Atman or as 
isvara, i.e.. Lord or Controller. The former annuls all distinc¬ 
tions; in the latter they are perpetuated, as the traces of 
Avidya which divide the Self from Brahman still persist. 
Nirguna jhana is the same as Upasana of Aksara Brahman. 
This is the worship of the Supreme Self, the Imperishable 
Brahman, devoid of all limiting adjuncts.* This is the realiza¬ 
tion of jheya brahman.* Those who realize Brahman in this 
way are called ’’Ak^aropasakah’' and are regarded as possess¬ 
ing perfect knowledge or Samyagdarsana. Such worship¬ 
pers of Aksara Brahman are called by Sankara ’’Abhedadar- 
sina”, those who perceive no distinction between the Lord 
and the Self.* This kind of Upasana is distinguished from the 

1 Gita.s.B , XII. i.:xr. 12. 

2 ibid.,XlI.l. : STirrfT | 

s.P. i.i. 12. i 

4 Gila. S.B.,XII. 1.: XII. 12. 
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one in which Brahman is worshipped as "the Lord of the 
universe and as associated with the limiting adjuncts of 
supreme knowledge and power." The characteristic feature of 
this kind of worship is that it is based upon a fundamen'al 
distinction between Isvara and Atman, Ihe Lord and the 
Self, and, making this distinction the basis of further instruc¬ 
tion, the individual is asked "to concentrate thought on the 

Lord, on the Universal Form, and to perform works for the 
sake of the Lord".* 


A misunderstanding prevails in the minds of many, 
interpreters of l^hkara that in him Jhaha arid Bhakti are 
fundamentally opposed to each other. But the real opposition 
which is relevant to Sankara's philosophy of Sadhana is not 
the opposition between Jhana and Bhakti, but one between 
different grades of Jhana or different grades of Bhakti. Para 
Bhakti, in which God is realized as our very Self, all distinc¬ 
tions of time and space having been annulled, in which the 
individual "is possessed with the thought that all that he sees 
or hears or touches is nothing but the Lord Vasudeva’’*, is 
identified by Sankara with Samyagjhana.* Para Bhakti, or 
the highest devotion, is spoken of by Ankara as consisting 
in the actual experience of the highest Truth.* Jhana, as 
Sankara understands it, is not mere intellectual cognition. 
It is Experience of Reality, as it is; and because Jhana, as 
distinguished from Karma or activity, is under the control of 
the object of knowledge and being so is uniform and one 
and represents the real as it is, the absolute experience is 
called Jhana by Sankara. By using the word Jhana Sankara 
does not at all intend to suggest any thought of pitting the 
cognitive experience against the emotional, which is gene¬ 
rally regarded as constituting the essence of "bhakti". Para 
Jhanani?tha is identical with Para Bhakti. That state of 
realization which is marked by the experience of the oneness 
of the individual with the Supreme Self, and which is accom- 

1 ibid., Xll. 1. 12. ~- 

2 ibid., XIII. 18. 

3 lb!d., IX. 1; XIII. 10. 

4 Ibid.. Xlll. 20, ?Tr4rTinf«TrTT: I 
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panied with the renunciation of all works assaciated with the 
Idea of dIsMnctionfl such as the agent. Is called Para Jnana- 
ni 9 tha by Sankara. This absolute knowledge cr experience 
is also referred to by Sankara as Para Bhakti, “the supreme or 
fourth kind of devotion as compared with the remaining three 
kinds of devotion, the devotion of the distressed (arta), etc."’ "By 
this supreme devotion the aspirant kn'^ws the Lord as He is, and 
Immedietely afterwards all consciousness of difference bet¬ 
ween ievara and the individual self disappears altogether."' 
This Para Bhakti or supreme devotion is suffused with absolute 
awareness, and is called by Ankara Ihana-Nisthalak^ana 
Bhakti,* This absolute experience or awareness is Mokw 
liself, for which Brahman is but another word. The alterna¬ 
tives presented by Ankara to the individual aspiring after the 
summum bonum of life ate not Jhana and Bhakti but I i) 
Nirupadhlka Jhana and Sopadhika Jftana, (ii) Para Bhakti 
and Apara Bhakti, (iii) Up^na grounded in Acmesvarabhe- 
da and ^^aropasana, which is done by those who are 
called by Ankara Abhedadarslna.* 

It only remains to emphasize that Isvara, according to 
Sankara, is neither illusory nor phenomenal nor unreal. To con¬ 
tinue to marshall an array of arguments to prove that Isvara 
in the Vedanta of ^h'cara Is real, is to labour an imaginary 
issue. Pt. Kokileshwar Sastri is occupied with labouring such 
an issue in his Advaiia Ph losophy.The truth is that both the 
classes of interpreters, those who deny the reality of Isvara 
and emphasize his phenomenalily and those who insist upon 
his reality, are busy answering a wrong guesiion. And as the 
question la put in a wrong way, the answer which it receives 
is bound to be wrong. The proper way to defend Ankara's 
position against the attack of the critics is not to contradict 
what the critics say In answer to the wrong issue which they 
raise. The right way of meeting the critic is to pjoint out to him 
that the question: Is Isvara rwl? is not rightly put The proper 
question would be: ’ What is Sankara's conception of Isvara?" 
The answer to this is that the conception ot Isvara is the 


t Ibid., xvm. ss 
s Ibid . xvm. 55 

3 Ibid., XIU. 12 
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conception ol Brahman as limited by name and form, and as 
controlling or governing the individual and the universe to 
which the individual belongs. But the relation between 
Brahman and the individual is not one of controller and 
controlled, but of essence and reality. Brahman is the Atman 
of every one. This truth cannot be expressed in terms 
of spatio-temporal relations. Pt. Kokileshwar Sastri sticks to 
the view held by the rival interpreters that Isvara is the 
creative principle, but rejects the other half of their thesis, 
namely, that he is unreal. Isvara or Saguna Brahman is the 
Upadhivisisja Brahman, Brahman so conceived for purposes 
of meditation and contemplation, and not any metaphysical 
reality; and Kokileshwar Sastri is far from truth when he 
emphatically asserts that l^hkara has made no distinclion 
between the two-Brahman and isvara.'** The distinction 
between the realization of Brahman as Atman or as Isvara or 
isitr is at the root of Sankara's philosophy of Sadhana, The 
realization of the summum bonum of life is bound up with 
the realization of Brahman as the Atman or essence, as it is in 
this realization alone that the duality which mars the integrity 
of the religious life is overcome and subdued. What is wrong 
orUlusory or avldyatraaka is the concaption of Brahman as 
Lord, as Controller, as Governor. Wnen the truth dawns, 
Brahman is realized as our very Atman, and as one with us.* 
But when wo are in the region of Avidya, which is marked by 
the duality of value and existence, of the ideal and the real, 
ol the Self and the Non-Salf, the individual can form no 
higher conception of Brahman than as "ihe Lord of all, the 
Master of all beings, the Guardian of the creation, the 
embankment that steadies all these worlds so as to prevent 
their falling into utter confusion."* But one should not 
hesitate to call a spade a spade and admit in all frankness 
that to realize Brahman thus is to realize it in an imperfect 
way. This is what Ankara means when he tells us that it is 
during the slate of Ignorance alone that the relation of 
upasaka and up^ya subsists 

1 fidwalia PhllMophrt P. 36. ^ ” 

2 S.a.Il.1.14. 

3 Ibid. 
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IX 

ATMAVIDYA AhTD THE SUPREME GOOD 

We have thus been led to the view that knowledge ot 
the self is the only moans to immortality. "There is no other 
means of realizing the highest beatitude but the knowledge 
of the oneness of the Self."* "Through the indepwndent 
knowledge of the Self enioined in the Vedant is accom* 
plished the highest end of man."* "Knowledge of the Self 
is the means to immortality."* Wealth, incantation, medicine, 
austerity, yoga, none of these can bring immortality to man; 
all of them prove ineffective to conquer mortality, because 
there is no permanence about any of them, anda thing which 
is itself not permanent cannot bj the source of an effect 
which Is parmanent. The potency which is bom of the 
knowledge of the Self ( Atmavidya ) flows from the very 
nature of the Self and not from any other thing. It is the 
only means, which can overcome mortality, and lead to 
immortality. We may study all the vedas, and acquire 
knowledge of everything else that is knowoble, but if we do 
notknowthetrulh with regard to the Self, our ends will sUll 
remain unaccomplished."* Apart from the knowledge of 
Self (Atmajftana; Almatatlva) there is nothing else that can 
accomplish absolute and supreme good. We read of the 
divine sage, Narada, in the Upanisad.^ He had fulfilled all 
his duties and was versed in all the lores of the time. He 
knew "the Rgveda, the Yajurvoda, the S^aveda, Atharva- 
veda, the fourth Veda of the Vedas, the Rites of the Fathers, 
Mathematics, the science of numbers, the science of portents, 
the science of Time. Logic, the science of reasoning. Ethics 
and Politics. Etymology, the Ceremonials and Prosody, the 
science of the elementals, the science of war. Astronomy, the 
science of the stars, the science of snake-charming and the 
fine arts."* But all these endowments could not help him in 

1 S.B. li. 1.3. ~ 

2 S.B.. III. 4.1. 

3 Brhad- S.B., II. 4.4; I. 4.7; II. 4.1; Chand. S.B., VII. 1 . 1 ; VII. i.j; yn 7 3 . 

Vin.lU.Kana. SB.. II. 4:Mund.S.B.. III. 2.3. ' ' 

4 Chand. S. B.. VI. I. 3. 

5 Ibid. Vll., 1. 2. 
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attaining the supreme good. He did not know the Self, and 
"for this reason, having renounced all his pride of excellent 
lineage, knowledge, conduct and capabilities, like any ordi¬ 
nary person he approached Sanatakumara for the purpose of 
attaining supreme good.” All that Narada knew was mere 
name. But certainly there ^ "something greater than the 
name.” It is the function of Atmavidya to tell us about that 
"something greater than the name". That is one's own 
Atman, and "insight Into the oneness of this Atman Is the 
culmination of all knowledge."’ 

Ankara’s attitude towards this Atmavidya is one of gr^t 
reverence. Atmavidya for him is not only a science among 
other sciences. It has a dignify of its own*; it is the most 
shining among the shining things*; it is even higher than the 
status of Indra, who obtained it only after he had toiled and 
toiled for it for a full hundred and one years.* It is the benign 
mother* and the greatest good.* Sankara's passage from 
Brahmavidya to Atmavidyi, his reduction of the problem of 
knowing the nature of Brahman to the problem knowing 
the nature of the Self, and his formulation of the nature of 
Summum Bonum indifferently either as AtmaprSptior Brahma- 
pripU Is highly significant ^siikara is impressing upon us 
his conviction that the problems of reality and value are 
Inseparable, and a metaphysics which, at the same time,claims 
to be a metaphysics of religion can only ignore these at its 
own peril. 


1 Katha. S. B.. I. 2. 8. 

2 Chand S. B.. VlII. 7. 3. 

3 K«na. S. B., HI. IS 

4 Chtnd.S. B., VUI. 11. 3. 

5 Katha. S. a. I. 3. 14. 

6 S. a. I. 1. 28 
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PHILOSOPHY AS PARAVIDYA 


SANKARA'S BRAHMAVADA IS BOTH PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 

Sankara's Brahmavada is both philosophy and religion. 
It is a religious philosophy, and is concerned with the inter¬ 
pretation of the religious experiences recorded in the scrip¬ 
tures of the Hindus—the Vedas and the Upanisads—with a 
view to determining the real nature of the universe and man's 
place in that universe. It approaches the problem of the 
ultimate reality from the side of religion, and aims at finding 
out what the values, the existence of which is guaranteed by 
religious experience, have to say about the constitution of the 
universe of which man happens to form a part. As a religion 
Ankara's Brahamvada is a philosophical religion. His inves¬ 
tigation into the nature of reality is throughout motivated and 
guided by the single aim of finding out the supreme and 
final good for man, knowing and realizing which he may get 
eternal rest and peace. The principles of such a religion are 
in perfect accord with the dictates of reason, and in Ankara 
both reason and revelation join hands to proclaim the truth. 
It would be truer to say that Sankara’s Brahmavada is religion 
and philosophy in one. In it religion is not separable from 
philosophy, nor philosophy from religion. Though they are 
not alienable from each other without doing violence to the 
integrity and solidarity of his Brahmavada, and without robb¬ 
ing it of many of the features but for which it would lose its 
uniqueness, the one is yet distinguishable from the other if 
we bear in mind that philosophy is concerned with giving an 
articulated expression to the nature of the supreme value by 
intellectually apprehending it. and religion with the realiza¬ 
tion of that value by actually living it. 

Philosophy is a matter of intellectual apprehension and 
communication, religion one of spiritual comprehen.sion and 
communion. It is one of the important tenets of Sankara that 
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both anubhava and tarka are indispensable for the complete 
realiaation of the summum bonum. The bearing of this on his 
conception of Brahmavada Is that both philosophy and 
religion as defined above constitute Irreducible but inalien¬ 
able elements of it "Anubhava" poinls to the necessity of 
religion or practical realization and insight, or, what is the 
same, as actually sharing and partaking of Ihe eternal values; 
"tarka" lays bare the necessity of a reasoned grasp of the 
truth 80 that doubt and error may not assail the aspirant who 
Is treading the path of religion. Thus Sankara's system is a 
noble and happy blend of religion and philosophy and both 
these have bacome "exalted" in this harmonious combination 
which his genius has succeeded in effecting. In his insistence 
on the possibility of a direct vision of ihe supreme good in 
the transformed life of the individual, Ankara reveals him¬ 
self as the author of a mystical philosophy and a mystical 
religion, the beauty and strength of which consist in the fact 
that his mysticism does not igrnore the claims of understand¬ 
ing, and "departs from the standpoint of understanding only 
in so far as that standpoint shows itself not to be ultimate". 

There is nothing in Ankara's writings to support the view 
that Sankara has failed to reconcile religion and philosophy, 
but it has been seriously maintained by several students of 
Sankara that his attempt to bring the two together has ended 
In failure. Professor Wadin is disposed to hold the view that 
in reconciling religion and philosophy, religion has been 
civ an the go-by and there is inconaistenay between religious 
worship and Sankara's philosophical convictions.* Accor¬ 
ding to him Sankara gives religion a place on sufferance; 
he regards it as a make-believe, a concession to the masses, 
a stage in the upward growth of man, something like a kinder¬ 
garten, and of no more worth than fleeting sense-experi¬ 
ence.* The argument for this view is that ^rikara identifies 
the God of religion with Isvara, who is himself unreal and is 
in the world of Maya. The worship of an unreal Isvara is 
opposed to the deepest convictions of the truly religious, and 
therefore Sankara's unreal Isvara is the merest mockery of 

1 Proceodingi ot th« Stcond Indian Phlloaophlcal Con(7r«M. PP 400, 410. 

2 Ibid.. P- 410, 
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God and his logic regarding Isvara’s unreality altogether 
unconvincing.’ 

The premises on which Professor Wadia bases his con¬ 
clusion regarding Ankara's failure to bring about a reconci- 
llallon l:»lween religion and philosophy are themselves not 
valid. Ankara never identifies the Gk>d of religion with 
lavara, and he never recommends the worship of an unreal 
Is vara even when he is making a "concession” in favour of 
what Professor Wadia seems to have in view, worship of a 
real Isvara; and his concept of Isvara symbolizes only a par¬ 
ticular view taken of the religious ideal at a particular stage 
in religious advancement, and epitomizes the specific experi¬ 
ence of that stage, namely, the stage where the worshipper 
"worships another god, thinking he is one and I am an¬ 
other”*, the stage where ignorance has not been completely 
removed and the worshipper is still haunted by the idea of 
a monarchical God who is the creator, the controller and the 
governor of the jivas, and the spice of whose life is to com¬ 
mand alleg ance and obedience from the subject (people of 
his kingdom who. in their turn, must be prepared to suffer for 
any act of disloyalty. 

There can be no possibility of any doubt arising as re¬ 
gards Ankara's attitude towards the relations and inter-rela¬ 
tions between philosophy and religion, unless, in the first 
place, their office is misconceived or, in the second place, a 
wrong view la taken of Sankara’s philosophy of religion. It is 
true Sankara himself does not make uso of these terms; nor 
does he draw a line of demarcation between the element of 
philosophy and the element of religion in his system of Brah- 
mavada. He does neither, because according to him neither 
philosophy nor religion can stand alone. The word religion 
can be used to signify either "the science of religion "or "the 
fact of communion between the finite Individual and the 
Infinite God, wheretn the former is elevated into union with 
the latter," H it is used in the second sense, it would be 
absurd to discuss whether Ankara's system of Brahmavada is 
a philosophy or a religi on or both; fo r obviously they cannot 

1 Ibid., P. 410. ' 

5 fcthod. S. B.. I. 4, 10; Tailt. S- R. 11- R 5. 
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be treated as the cognate species of a common genus and 
consequently cannot bo used either as conjunctive or disjunc¬ 
tive predicates to a common subject. If it is used to mean the 
science of religion, the "science of Gkxl*', it is legitimate to 
raise a question of this type, but Sankara's answer would be 
that as the highest principle of religious life is identical with 
the ultimate base of the universe, religion as the science of 
God is indistinguishable from philosophy as the science of 
the ultimate. 


For Safakara philosophy and religion alike constitute 
"tattvajnana'*. In hts commentary on the Gita Sankara explains 
the meaning of the term in the following way; "tat" is the 
name of Brahman, who is the all (sarvara); Brahmanhood 
(tadbhavah', the real nature of Brahman (Brahmano Yathat- 
myam) is the "lattvam"; those who attend only to truth, to the 
real nature of Brahman, the Absolute, the All, 'That", are the 
tattvadarsinas.* TatlvadarMna, for Ankara, includes not- only 
the intellecfual apprehension of the truth (tattvam), of the real 
nature of Brahman (Brahmano Yathatmyam), but also a practi¬ 
cal appropriation of it by becoming Brahman. Sankara knows 
that it is possible to know the truth in an intellectual way, but 
this knowing may not be accompanied by that practical 
realization of it in one's conduct,without which true liberation 
will be impossible. He has this in mind when he says that 
"some only, but not all, know as well as realize the truth", 
and recommends the seeker of truth to go to a teacher who 
not only knows the truth but has realized it himself, for that 
knowledge alone which is imparted by those who have rea¬ 
lized the truth (samyagdarslnatii—and no other knowledge- 
can prove effective."* This gives us an insight into Ankara's 
repeated insistence on the indisjjensabllily of both anubhava 
and tarka for the attainment of the summum bonum. It is 
a complete misunderstanding of Sankara’s position to say. as 
Ramanuja has done, that he guarantees the liberation of the 
soul from the fetters of sathsara simply by an intellectual 
realization of great sayings like 'Tattvamaal" and "Aham Brah- 


1 Glia. S.B., II. 16. 

2 lb d.. IV. *4. 
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niMnii *; and further it is an ignoratio elenchi to argue 
against him that such a means—understanding the meaning 
of the mahavakyas—is never seen to produce liberation. 
Whenever Sankara says that jhana and jhana alone is the 
cause of liberation, he understands by it not only the intellec¬ 
tual knowledge of truth, but also the practical realization of it. 
Ih^a is not only "knowing", but also "being and becoming" 
Brahman. '*Thereis no difference between knowing the Great 
One and attaining the Great One.'** "Knowledge and attain¬ 
ment mean the same thing."* "Knowing is realizing the Self¬ 
hood of Brahman."* 

But if "religion" is used to mean the "realization of the 
oneness of the Acman", "the communion of the individual 
with the universal", adopting Sankara’s standpoint we can 
say that philosophy is "reflection on those permanent values 
which have their foundation in a higher spiritual reality 
above the changing interests of the times"*; and religion is 
the practical appropriation of these values by the individual, 
raising itself to a point where it recognizes its true being as 
union with the whole, which is infinite being and infinite 
bliss. If these two aspects of Sankara's Brahmavada are kept 
in mind, the discussion of the question whether Sankara's 
Advaitism is a philosophy or a religion or both, whether it is 
"matam" or "tattvam", and which of the two, whether philoso¬ 
phy or religion, is better entitled to be called "tattvam" will 
appear to be a fruitless and an idle one. It is indifferent whe¬ 
ther we dub his system as philosophy or religion or both 
provided we understand in what sense we use these terms. 

It would not be open to any objection if we said that Ankara's 
advaitism is a philosophy of religion. 

II 

SANKARA S ADVAITISM A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

But here we must not allow ourselves to forget the truth 
of which we are reminded by Professor Schaub, that meta- 

1 ^B.. I.TT ^ “ 

2 Mand. S.B., IV. 100. 

3 Ibid., I. 1.5. 

4 Brhad. S.B.. 1. 4.7. 

5 S.B., 1. 1.4. 

6 Windelband quoted in Fringe Pattison's Idea of God, P.39. 
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physics cannot vindicate its claim lo being a philosophy 
of religion by the simple device of robaptlzlng its terras and 
calling its Absolute God.' Philosophy should accept the 
specifically religious experience as such, and try to interprot 
it with a view to understanding Ihe true nature end meaning 
of reality: if must use that experience as the clue lo the nature 
of the universe in which we happen to live, and of whl^h wo 
happen to form a part, and to our status In that universe. 
This is exactly Ihe task which philosophy as a thinking 
consideration of things is made to perform inSahkara’s system. 
For Sankara, as for Bradley, there is nothing more real than 
what comes in religion and "the man who demands a reality 
more solid than that of the religious consciousness knows 
not what he seeks."* If the religious consciousness and its 
deliverances were simply "a cloudcuckoo-land of subfective 
fancy." philosophy would be ideally futile. Philosophy is 
thus reasoned knowledge of (vidya) or reflection on the sup¬ 
reme values. 

Though philosophy aspires to arrive at a knowledge of 
the Universe or reality as a whole, it is peculiarly circumscrib¬ 
ed in its adventure inasmuch as it has "to start from some 
limited ssctlon ol human experience—from epistemology, or 
from natural science, or from theology, or from matheraatick"* 
And as Professor Whitehead further points out, "the investiga¬ 
tion always relains the taint of its starting point. Every 
starting point has its merits, and its selection must depend 
upon the individual philosopher."* Ankara has selected 
religious experience and the values of which it gives us 
inttoations as the starting point of his philosophic adventure 
If Sahkara had approached reality through another avenue 
Sankara's philosophy would have taken an entirely different 
turn. But as it stands, for Sankara, to whom religi :;u 8 values 
supplied the clue to reality, the solution of the question 
"How Is everlasting beatitude possible?" was a question of 
life and death for philosophy, as for Kant, who approached 

1 Pbiloiophr Today. P. 109. ' 

a Appaaranoa and Raaltly, P. A49. quoiad In P. P: Id -a oi God, P. JS2 

3 Philoaophical 1937, Vol. P. 185: Kamark* by Prol. A. N. 

Whllahaad- 

4 Ibid. 
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the problem of philosophy through the gateway of epistemo¬ 
logy, the solution of the question “How are synthetic a priori 
Judgments possible?" was one for metaphysics. Ankara's 
investigations retain throughout the taint of this starting 
point, which is visible as much In the manner as in the 
matter of his thought. It is visible in the prominence which 
certain asF>ecta of the question receive, and the subsidiary 
place assigned to ceitain others. It can be seen In the wealth 
of detail with which the marshalling of arguments in support 
of certain theses takes place, no less than in the summary 
disposal of others. It is, likewise, open to observation in his 
effort to lift his insight into verbal expression, open to obser¬ 
vation in the special language of his metaphysics, in the 
value-idiom which he constantly employs to express his 
most incommunicable supersensible intuition of spaceless and 
timeless realilies, and in the categories of explanation and 
interpretation which he uses. The plastic siarap of this starting- 
point is traceable throughout the details of his system. 

^Akara’s conception of philosophy Is to be sharply 
distinguished from all ihose conceptions which find the 
essence of philosophy to consist exclusively in framing a 
hypothesis about the general nature of the universe, or even 
in "the endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, necessary 
system of general ideas In terms of which every element of 
our experience can ba interpreted."* Hillosophy, for Ankara, 
will forfeit much of its value and significance for man, if the 
philosophising instinct in him Is not oriented towards the 
good. It Is this conscious orientation of human reason 
towards the good which saves philosophy frpm lapsing into 
a barren intelleclual pastime, and invests it with a sacredness 
which makes philosophy a pilgrimage, and the vision of the 
Good "the goal of the pilgrimage of the philosophic lover." 
While the formulation of “a theoretic scheme of the world, a 
synthesis of the results of the separate sciences, or a scheme 
harmoniously complete in itself" does not constitute the 
motive of Ankara's philosophy, which regards as its true 
problem the Inquiry Into the nature of the highest value and 
Its relation to existence as a whole, we find that, when we 

1 Whit*h»«d. P. R'. P. 3. 
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have taken stock of all lhat he has to say on this most moinon* 
tous problem, none of the above questions remains un¬ 
answered. We have before us a system harmoniously complete 
in itself which can ba viewed as qlvlnq us “a theoretic scheme 
of the world," "a necessary system of general ideas In 
terms of which every element of our experience can be 
explained." 

The possibility of the realization of this supreme good 
is the possibility of a free sacred human life which culminates 
in the cessation of transmigratory existence and its attendant 
evils. The rellective human soul finds Itself bound up in 
the meshes of sarhsara. and painfully realizes that human life 
as It finds it "is not free, sacred. Immortal." It "must be made 
free; its sacredness must be conferred upon it; its immortality 
must be won."‘ Sankara compares this transmigratory human 
existence to a tree "which has one's actions as its seed and 
ignorance as the field where it grows"*, and lays down that 
"in the uprooting of it lies the perfection of human achieve¬ 
ment"* Ankara considers the goal of human life to be beyond 
the hedonistic ideal, and always declares lhat man. in subor¬ 
dinating the claims of spirit to those of sensibility and follow¬ 
ing the lead of the latter, is treading a path that leads to 
darkness, destruction, and death. "The enfoyment of the 
cA>Jects of the senses Indeed constitutes pleasure (sukha), but 
not good (hita). (The attainment of summum bonum) is not 
only accompanied by pleasure but is also good."* It consti¬ 
tutes according to Ankara the true "health" of the soul 
(srasthala); ignorance, and pain and misery bom of if, are 
the accompaniments of a diseased souL* So far as the gratifi¬ 
cation of lower appeiites and cravings is concerned man is 
in no way better than animals: and he raises himself above 
the level of beasts and the lower order of creation, when ho 
chooses to lead a Ufa dedicated to the pursuit of fhe Good 
and the attainment of the state where ignorance vanishes, 

1 Hooklnq : T/po* of Philosophy, P. 430. ' 

2 Brhad. S. B.. I. 4 . 7. 

3 Ibtd- 

4 Mand. S. B.. IV. 3. 

5 iblcL Introduoiion. 
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fearlessness follows, and immortality becomes an accomplish¬ 
ed fact. The attainment of the summum bonum (nihsreyasa- 
praplih) is the perfection of human achievement (puru^artha- 
parisamaplih). It is a distinctively human concern, and men, 
"having a special aptitude for this, are especially entitled to 
the practice of prosperity and liberation. As those seekers 
think with regard to rites that they would bring sure results, 
similarly they think that the knowledge of Brahman is sure 
to lead to identity with alL"* This makes philosophising a 
duty on the part of man. 


Ill 

PHILOSOPHY A SEARCH FOR THE UNIFYING 
PRINCIPLE 

Genuine philosophy is always Inspired by a sense of 
totality or uiUty. The ideal by which philosophy lives and 
which is its moving spirit is the discovery of a principle of 
unification, of integration, of continuity, of totality, of unity 
and order. Philosophy must be systematic, which means that 
It must conceive "the entire aggregate of things"* as having 
Its origin and subsistence in and through* the system of the 
universe, and, at the same time, must show that no entity can 
exist in complete abstraction from this system.* Philosophy is 
"a coherent, logical, necessary system" of knowledge, and the 
realization of this ideal (tatsadhanaya) is the aim of philoso¬ 
phic inquiry.* To philosophy is thus assigned the task of 
apprehending the world "as a totality", and then "the attribu¬ 
tion of some quality or character” to this totality. This ideal 
‘ of philosophy appears clearly from what Ankara says in his 
commentary on B. S. 11. 3.6: "That by which we hear what is 
not heard, perceive what is not perceived, know what is not 

known.this Is the promise we meet with in the Vedanta. 

These promissory statements are not abandoned, only if the 

1 Brhad. S. B., 1. 4. 7. 

2 S. B., It. 3. 6. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., I 

5 Ibid.. I 
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entire afjijreaate of things is non-different from Brahman^.... 
...This again is possible only if the entire aggregate of things 
(kfisanam vastujMam) originates from (utpadyate) the one 

Brahman.This very promissory statement is proved to 

be true by the instances of clay, etc.All the Vedanta- 

texts aim at proving the same promissory statement by means 
of various Instances."* The word "non-different" in the 
above passage, and everywhere when there is an occasion 
to use it, is emploved by Sankara to mean "non-independent 
of", "not in complete abstraction from.” 

The problem of philosophy, then, la the determination 
of the nature of that "One Source” of every thing*, knowing 
which all other things become known,* and "highest beatitude 
becomes an accomplished fact”.* It is its business to tell us 
about the nature of the "Original Cause"*, the Root* of every 
existing thing. The mission of science is confined to the 
solution of the problem of the nature of the manifested effects 
(vikaras, the vise^s) and the determination of the way in 
which "phenomena proceed from other phenomena”.* It is 
a regular feature of the spatio temporal order, the universe 
of "name and form”.* Ankara is fully aware of this. "The bird 
and the serpent are seen to be bom from the bird and the ser- 
pent;hence a bird is the origin of another blrd;and a serpent 
of another serpent. In the same way others which are bom 
from the egg are the seed of their own species."* The world 
presents innumerable other phenomena where we witness 
the operation of the law of cause and effect and where "phe¬ 
nomena are seen to be proceeding from other phenomena". 
It is in connection with such phenomena that Science has a 
useful function to perform by observing the laws of their 
occurrence. But this is exactly what phUosophy is not called 

1 ft ft ^ arit^ irfiTBt wmfar i 

2 Mund S. B.. I. I. 3. 

3 Ibid. 

A Pmna. S. B., VI. 1. 

9 S B., It. I. 18. Mulskatana, Mulaprakrlt; U. 3. 9; 11. 4 . S. 

6 Mund. 3. B.. II. 1. 1; Katha. S. B., U. 3. 

7 S. B.. II. 3. 9. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Chand. S. B., VI. 3. !• 
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upon to do, and is not competent to do. Its investigation is 
to be confined to the nature of the First or Original cause, and 
consequently it can be no concern of philosophy to inquire 
"how the various stages of progress come to happen in time, 
in what order or orders they follow, and in each case from 
what causes"'. 

In saying that tt is the business of philosophy to seek 
that one pnnoiple by knowing which every other thing be¬ 
comes known, Sankara is not taking away from science its 
right to any independent existence. What ' we now call 
science is, according to ^hkara,concemed with the nature ot 
the phenomena, the appearances, the names and forms, 
which aro the manifestations of Brahman. The manifestations 
of Brahman are called by Sankara "vik^a", and these 
Vikvas the manifested effeais.consHtute the peculiar province 
of what today goes by the name of "science". . The different 
sciences, like Mathematics, Logic, Ethics, Astronomy, the 
"science of Snake chorming", have to do with the yikaras, 
i. e. the phenomenal aspect of reality. Consequently Ankara 
says that, the sciantisi is a "vlkaralfia"* only, L e., one who has 
knowledge of phenomena only. Philosophy is concerned with 
the nature oi ultimate reality,, which is, at the same time, the 
highest value. It is therefore Brahmavidya and the philosopher 
is "Brahmavld'', or, what is the same, Atmavid,' a knower of 
the Self. 

As philosophy is concerned with the nature of the real 
tattva of the universe, it is called, tattvajhana. Just os the 
scientist Is a vlkarajha, the philosopher Is a tattvajfla. Be¬ 
cause it is the atm of philosophy to know that one principle, 
knowing which everything else becomes known, the philoso¬ 
pher, when he Is able to comprehend that one principle, 
becomes a knower of all {sarvajha). Knowledge of this 
principle alone Is to be sought for the purpose of attaining 
immortality; knowledge of the phenomena, of the vikaras, 
however deep and comprehensive it may be. is not calculat¬ 
ed t^ the realization of the summum bonum. 

1 Bradler* Appoorane* and Raalltr. P- 441. 

2 Chand. S. B.. Vll. I. 3. 

3 Ibid. 
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Truth which Ankara is trying to bring out is this. Tho 
finite, the particular, the visesa as such has no vertiable 
being. He fully agrees with Hegel that the finite does not 
exist independently but only as a moment; iinitude is inse¬ 
parable from inclusion within tho whole. The "viewing of all 
things as mere particulars has its source in false cognition— 
all modifications being a mere name based ujx)n words."* 
Philosophy deals with the whole, the ultimate, the real, the 
permanent within the flux, the eternal in the temporal, the 
absolute in the relative. Wo should not regard this attitude 
of Ankara as one of downright condemnation of Science. He 
simply wants us to realize that scientific knowledge is not the 
type of knowledge which is conducive to the realization of 
the sumum bonum of life. It is only with reference to this 
that he says that "one knows all these things other than the 
Self through it when the Self is known."* It is in the sphere 
of sadhana only that it is true that the knowledge of pheno¬ 
mena, of appearances, of everything olher than the Self 
"does not require a separate knowledge over and above 
ihat of the Self,"* It is not his meaning ihat the knowledge 
of Brahman would be a substitute for the knowledge of the 
sciences, like "Mathematics. Logic, Ethics, Politics, Etymology, 
Astronomy."* Adhyatmavidya is not proposed by Ankara 
as the panacea for any and every ill ihat man is heir to. 
though he has no misgiving that, when man is able to realize 
the highest end of life, all these ills will cease to have any 
sway over him, in the sense that he will no more be perturb¬ 
ed by them; nor la it presented to us as the universal key to 
any and every mysfery. 


IV 

PHILOSOPHY AS SCIENCE OF THE GOOD; 
PARAVIDVA 

From what we have said above about the nature aivi 
ideal o f philosophy, it is not difficult to realize the justice of 

1 Chand. S.a, ViU. 3.4. ~ ^ 

2 Brhad. S.a. i. 4.7. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Chand. S.a. Vll. 1.2. 
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Ankara's claim that philosophy Is Samygdarsana or Samyag- 
jhana. It is perfect or complete knowledge. But it is 
Samyagdarsana only in so far as it is concerned with the 
“value*' of the universe. The solution of the riddle of the 
universe lies in the discovery of the relation between the 
existence of the universe as a spatio-temporal order of events 
and what is the highest value. To understand its value is to 
have samyagdarsana or samygnana, and this type of know¬ 
ledge alone is calculated to solve the world-riddle. An exten¬ 
sion of scientific knowledge, however wide and deep, will 
never bring us nearer the solution of the problem, for all 
ultimate explanation must be in terms of value. The words 
Samyagdarsana and Samyagjhana are Sankara's favourite 
words; and he constantly uses these words to designate his 
philosophy, Sihkara has used these terms not less than 116 

times in his different works; they occur not less than 60 
times in his Commentary on the Gita, and not less than 47 
times in his commentary on the Brahman Sutra, besides 
finding a place in his other works. It will give us a real In¬ 
sight into Ankara's philosophy and the problems with which 
it is concerned. If we bring together the numerous senses in 
which these terms are used by him, all these senses coiKplel- 
Ing and correcting one another. 

The following are the different senses of the terms: 

(1) The Intelligent Brahman is both the instrumental 
and the material cause of the universe.' 

(2) There is one Self In everything.* There is nothing 
other than Brahman.* 

(3) I am the Self of everyone.* 

(4) All this is Brahman.* 

(5) lam that Brahman.* 

(6) Brahmanhood Is the real nature of )iva.* 

~~r S.B..u. i.i*. 

a S.B.. U. >.3| n. 2.10; IL 3-48; Qiis- S.B., IV. a9. 

» S.B., U. 8.36. 

4 Ibid., III. 3 42; Glle. S-B., V. 7. 

5 Glia. S.B.. IV. 24: IX. 1. 

6 S.B., II. 3.47; Gao. S.B., II. 59. 

7 S B.. It- 3 46 
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(7) Knowledge of this Tree of Sarhsara and its Root* is 
Samyagjnana. 

(8) Knowledge of Itgelra and Icsetrajfia and Isvara Is 
Samyagjnana.* 

(9) The ksetrajha Is one with Isvara* 

(10) To know the conditioned self as identical with the 
unconditioned Brahman is samyagjftana * 

It is this Samyagjnana which is everywhere declared by 
Sankara to be the immediate and the only cause of liberation 
or summum bonum. “All those who teach the final release 
of the sou) are agreed that it results form perfect knowlege.*** 
And as philosophy Is Samyagjhana, one of its Ideals will be 
the reconciliation of diverse forms of religious insight. An¬ 
kara does not fail to keep this ideal constantly before him. 
This Is why ho repeatedly insists: “ekavakyatvata sarvasrut- 
inama*. In all his works he is endeavouring to lay down the 
foundational principles of religion itself, principles which 
every philosophy of religion should take into account and 
ignorance of which can only result in narrow sectarianism 
or blind dogmatism. His philosophy is an exhibition of the 
universal principles of religion and not of the dogmas of any 
particular party, creed or church. This is why. says Ankara, 
there is no chance of his Advaitism coming into conflict 
with any particular philosophy or religion. "The Vedic phi¬ 
losophy, the cardinal principle of which is the oneness of 
the Self in everyone, is not opprosed to any of these views 
because it is nondrfferent from each of them, Just as there is 
no opposition between one's own self, and one’s hands, feet, 
etc.’’* Sankara claims that the principles of his philosophy 
are the only principles which can harmonize the warring 
creeds by bringing them into the unity of a system and assign¬ 
ing them their rightful and proper places in that system. In 
basing his philosophy on the Upani?ads. which are a reposi¬ 
tory of possible "varieties of religious experience", Sankara 

1 Olid. S.B., XV I. 

2 Ibid., XIII. 2. 

8 ibid., XIII. 

4 ibid.. IV. 25. 

5 S. B.. It. I. II; II. I. I: It. I. 3; II- 3. 10: til. 3. 82. 

t> S. B.* in. 17. 
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avoids that ''narrowness in the selection of evidence" which, 
as Professor Whitehead sa^s, ts "the chief danger to philoso¬ 
phy."* 

This Samyagdarsana which directly leads to and culm¬ 
inates in the immediate vision of the Gkxxd is the same as 
the Paravidya of the Upani^ds. This is also the same as 
the Brahmavidya; and accordingly its subject is the Mme as 
that of Brahmavidya. Following the Upani?ads, Sankara 
makes the distinction between Para and Apara Vidy^ and 
this distinction which is adopted by him is identical with 
that which is present in the Upani^ads. Paravidya Is concerned 
with the understanding of the nature of the supreme Good, 
which is intrinsic, absolute and eternal (Nihareyasa): and 
other intellectual disciplines which concern themselves with 
the instrumental values, with the goods which are relative 
and extrinsic, are referred to as Aparavidyiu Paravidya is 
the higher knowledge as it leads to and culminates In the 
vision of the Good; AparavidyA is the lower knowledge, as 
its fruit is confined to the relative goods, which are certainly 
lower in rank than the absolute and intrinsic Good. 'The 
distinction of lower and higher knowledge is made on 
account of the diversity of their results, the former leading to 
mere worldly exaltation (abhyudaya), the latter to eternal 
beatitude or summum bonum (nih^yasa)."* 

This distinction between higher knowledge (Paravidya) 
and lower knowledge (Aparavidya) is the same as that 
between "dharmavijhana" and "brahxnavijf.ana” which 
Ankara makes at the very outset in his commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra. 'The results as well as the objects of the 
inquiry differ in the two cases: the knowledge of active religi¬ 
ous duty has for its fruit worldly exaltation, and that again is 
relative to and dependent upon human effort; knowledge of 
Brahman, on the other hand, has for its fruit eternal beatitude 
and this does not depend on human effort or volition. 
Religious merit is something to be accomplished, and does 

1 ?. B.. P. 477. 

t s. B.. 1. 2. 21, inm qfr- 
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not exist at the time when knowledge is sought, because it Is 
relative to human effort. In the Brahman-Mimaihsa, on the 
other hand, the object of inquiry is Brahman, and it is some¬ 
thing already existent, for it is eternal and is not relative to 
human volition."* 

Aparavidya is also called "Karmavidya" by ^hbara, and 
is mentioned as a preliminary to the knowledge of Brahman.* 
It is so called because it deals with good and bad actions, 
their means and results, and consists merely of mandatory 
and prohibitory injunctions * This kind of knowledge is not 
at all directed towards the realization of the supreme values 
of life, and consequently is impotent to remove faults like 
ignorance, which are the cause of transmlgratory existence. 
Sankara, therefore, says that this "Aparavidya is avidya", and 
insists upon Its removal.* According to him, when one has 
known all the contents of this Aparavidya, one has really 
knovm nothing that deserves to be called knowledge of truth 
(tattvatah).* Likewise, in his commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra (1-4-6) he points out that the distinction between 
Paravidya and Aparavidya is the same as that between Vidya 
and Avidya. the former dealing with "the Good" (Nihsreyasa), 
and the latter with "worldly exaltation (Abhyudaya)."* Apara- 
vidya is Avidya because it leads to the attainment of relative 
values only. 

Paravidya is also called Parmatmavidya by Sankara*, 
according to whom philosophy deals not only with the high¬ 
est value (Nihsrevasa, Moksa) but also with the highest 
reality (Parmatman, Aksara), because the one is inseparable 
from the other and both are one and the same. Thus in 
accordance with his belief in the oneness and inseparability 
of the highest value and the most truly real, he lays down, in 
entire agreement with the spirit of the Upanisads, that "the 

I s. B.. I. 1. I. 

8 S. B., i. 2. 21. 

3 Mund. S. B.. I. 1. 1. 

4 ibid.. L 1. 4. 

5 Ibid. 

7 S-B., lU. 3. 31;Mund. S. B.. I. I. 4. 
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subject-matter of Paravtdya Is that Alcjara-Brahman.alsoknown 
as Purusa, which is tha essence of the universe, from which 
as Its imtiorial source the universe proceeds and into which 
if is a^ain absorbed, the Purusa upon whose being known 

everything becomes known..By Paravidyi is meant that 

knowledge of the Imrautable^Ak^araiwhich is to be had through 
t c Upani^da. '* Thus wa «ire led to the same conclusion aa 
we have established previously, namely that philosophy 
deals not with reality as abstracted from value, but vrith value 
of which reality is a form. In Ankara's language Philosophy 
deals wtih the nature of Brahman not only as the source ol 
all reality and existence and as the Atman of everyone, but 
also as the "param nihsreyasa", the supreme Good, the eter¬ 
nal bavitiludo. And philosophy is nothing other than Para- 
vidya. Thus we find Sankara formulating the problem of 
Paravidya indifferently In either of these two ways: 

1. (a) "The Indesiruclible is the subject of the higher 

knowledge. ** 

(b) "Paravidya is really Parmatmavldya. i, e., vidya 
or knowledge dealing with the nature of the 
highest Self."* 

(c> "The Indestructible, who is the source of all 
beings and the Self of everyone, is the subject- 
matter of Pjravidya."* 

2. (a) "Paravidya deals with the highest Good I Nih 

sreyasa )."* 

(b) "Moksa is Ihe subject-matter ol Paravidya."’ 

(c) "Mok^a, which is the highest Bliss, is Ihe subject 
of Paravidya."* 

1 Munrf. S. B . II. I. I t. I 3: 3. B., I. 2. 21. 

2 Mund. S. B. I. 1. 5. 

S S. B.. I. 2. 21. 

4 Mund. S. B., I. 1. 4. 

5 ibid.. I. I. 5. 

6 S. B. I. 2- 21. 

7 Mund. S. B.. 1. 2. I. 

8 Ibid. 
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Sankara gives an admirable summary of his distiction 
between Para and Apara Vidyas in the following words, in 
his com Tientary on the Mundaka Upanisad: ' The next text 
is begun to distinguish between the bondage of Samsara and 
Moksa, the subject-matter of these two kinds of knowledge 
respectively ( i.e. Para and Apara ). Of these the subject of 
Aparavidya is sarhsara, which consists in the variety of action, 
its means such as doer, and its results, which is without 
beginning or end, and which being misery in its nature, 
should be discarded by every embodied being. The subject 
of Paravidya is Moksa, which consists in the cessation of 
Sarhsara, which is without beginning and end, undecaying, 
immortal, deathless, fearless, pure and clear, of the nature of 
being centred in the Self, and is transcendent bliss. These, 
Agnihotra and the rest, enjoined in the Vedas, form the road, 
the means for the attainment of the necessary fruits. "These 
ignorant men, regarding the sacrificial and charitable acts as 
most important, do not know any other help of bliss (i.e., the 
other called knowledge of Self). Having enjoyed in the top of 
heaven—the place of pleasure—the fruits of their Karma, they 
enter again into this world of men or even an inferior world."* 
"But those who possess the knowledge contrary to that of 
the persons previously mentioned, the hermits of the forest 
and the sanyasins, go through the orb of the sun, through the 
northern route indicated by the sun, their good and bad 
deeds being consumed, to Satyaloka, where is the immortal 
Purusa, the first-bom undecaying Hiranyagarbha. With this 
end the movements within the pale of samsara attainable 

through Aparavidya....But this is not what is meant by 

Moksa.The consumption of Karma spoken of is only 

relative; all the result of Aparavidya, being of the nature of 
ends and means and diversified by the difference of acts, 
means and fruits, and partaking of duality, is only this much 
which ends with reaching Hiranygarbha."* 

Sankara draws exactly the same distinction in almost 
the same words between the fruits of Karma and Brahma- 


1 Mund. S.B., I. 2. 21. 

2 ibid.. 1. 2. 10. 

3 ibid., 1. 2.11. 
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vidyainhis coTinnsntanr on B.S. and lays down that 

Mok^a, which is the sama as Brahman, is not soraethincj to be 
effected by having recourse to means. It is not the result of 
meritorious aclton, but is "asadhyam” and "nltyasiddhasva. 
bhavam."And at another place In the same work* he identifies 
Aparavidya with Karmavidvi and Paravidya with Brahmavi- 
dya. Paravidya is also called simply "Vidya‘‘and Aparavidya 
receives the name of Avidya.* There is nothing In An¬ 
kara's writings to lend support to Deussen's view* that the 
distlncHon batween Para and Apara Vidya, as outlined by him 
in his commentary on Ih-* Brahma Sutra, is different from that 
ound in the "Introduction to Mundaka Upani^ad." This view 
misrepresents Afakara's position According to Ankara the 
basis of the distinction between Paravidya and Aparavidya is 
their competency to lead to the realization of the sum mum 
bonum; the first succeeds in this mission, the second fails. 
This is the only view entertained by Ankara In all his works. 
Aparavidya includes "Karma" and "Upasana". Both of these 
fail to bring about eternal beatitude. ' Action (sacrifices), to¬ 
gether with a full comprehension of the deities of Prana and 
the rest, is a means to the attainment of Brahmaloka by the 
road known as 'Light* &c. Action by itself (without a know¬ 
ledge of Daitiej) fa a means to the world of Manes by the 

road known as 'Smoke' &c.But in neither of these two 

roads is there an absolute accomplishment of the highest 
end of man. And hence that which is independent of Action, 
the knowledge of the secondless Self, ought to be explained. 
Apart from the knowledge of this secondless Self there is no 
aAoluie attainment of eternal beatitude."* Paravidya is this 
very knowledge of the secondless Self. 

In his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upani?ad the 
same distinction is present; there it appears as the distinction 
between Vidya and Avidya. The basis as well as the essence 
of the distinction is the same: Vidya leading to "Nthsreyasa", 

* I 

• S.B..1. a. 21. 

3 Ibid., 1. 4.6. 

4 D.O.V.. P 131. 

6 Chand. S.B.. I. 11- 
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f 

Avldya lo "Abhyudaya." 1 he former is the absolute good, 
the latter merely instrumental and relative good. Avidya 
presupposes the distinction of action, its factors and results; 
Vidyj teaches the non-difference of the universe from 
F Brahman, and points out that diversity is ultimately false. A 

compfinson of the following statements with Ankara's uttera¬ 
nces in his other works will confirm this;— 

"The inner Self is the subject-matter of Brahmavidya. 
But that of ignorance is relative existence, which consists of 
the ends and means of rites with five factors, which again 
depend on the division o' men into four castes, e‘c. It is by 
nature alternately manifest and unmanlfest like the tree and 
the seed, and is made up of name, form and action. This 
relative existence has been dealt with in the passage beginn¬ 
ing. 'He (who worships another god thinking) he is one, and 
I am another, does not know', and concluded in the passage. 
This indeed consists of three things; name, form,and action’." 
One aspect of it Is In accordance with the scriptures and 
makes for progress, leading up to the world of Hiranyagarbha; 
while the other aspect is not in accordance with the scriplures 
and causes degradation down to the level of stationary 
objects.'’* 

Rites with five factors, such as wife, son and wealth, 
are the subject-matter of avidya because they do not lead lo 

the atiainment of the Self....They have been prescribed 

in the Srutl as means to the attainmenl of the world of men. 
of the manes and of the gods, not as means to the attainment 

of the Self. They have been mentioned as producing those 

specific resulfs." 'The whole universe of action, its factors 
and its results, beginning vrith the Undifferentiated, comes 
within the category of Avidya. And the supreme Self, which 
is beyond the Undifferentiated, does not consist of name, 
form and action and is the subject-matter of Vidya."* 

Paravidya fa also called Nirgunavidya by Ankara, and 
to Aparavldya is given the name of Sugunavidya.* "In the 


1 Brhii. s. B., n. 4 . 1. 

3 Ibid. I. 3. 3. 

3 S. B.. 111. 3. 31;1V. I. I.r 
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qdS9 of Saguijavidya ihere exists such an iniuncUcn. and the 
corresponding complementary passages declare that he 
who possesses such knowledge obtains lordly power and 

cessation of all sin.We, therefore, conclude that the huu 

of this vidya is the acquisition of lordly power, preceded by 
the destruction of all sins In the case of Nirguiiavidya thers 
is no corresponding injunction; neverlhebaa the destruction 
of all works follows from the knowledge that our true Self is 
not an agent.The fruit attached to the Sagunavidya is the 
same as that belonging to Aparavidya, namely worldly exalta¬ 
tion and acquisition of lordly power. There is no doubt 
that Saguravidy^ Is regarded by Sankara as Avidya, and is 
possible only during the stale when ignorance envelops the 
individual soul: for, says Sankara. Upasana, worship, implies 
a distinction between the worshipper and the worshipped, 
and this feeling lasts only so long as the realization of th? 
selfhood of Brahman does noi take place.* As this worship 
of Brahman is tainted with ignorance, it cannot lead to the 
highest good. Its highest result is worldly exallation. "The 
going on the path of the gods is connected equally with all 

thoso Sagunavidyas which have exaltation as their fruit. 

Not by faith and austsritias alone, unatd^ by knowledga. 
can that path be atlaine 1 Through knowledge they mount to 
that place from wh’ch all desires have passed away; those 
who are skilled in works only do not go there, nor penitents 
devoid of knowledge."* 

Paravidya is philosophy of value, one may say, eleinal 
value, F>ar excellence. Aparavidy^ tails far short oi it. Para¬ 
vidya is to Aparavidya what light is to darkness. When 
Sankara calls Aparavidya Avidya and regards it as "nindani- 
ya", as "nlrakartavya", ho is not to bo undorstood as g vlnq 
vent to passion or prejudice. His dissatisfaction with Apara- 
vidya is the result of his awareness of something which is the 
most perfect embodimonl of the highest value and the great¬ 
est reality. It is a reality in which all contradictions and 
conflicts are resolved- It is possible for man to realize this 
state; or, to change the expression, to become this reality. 

1 Ibid.. IV. I. IS. 

2 s B.t. 1.1^ 

3 Ibid.. 111. 3.3i 
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And when man attains it, the universe appaars to him to be 
a necessary expression of Divine Life. God is reconciled to 
the universe and the universe to God. This something is 
Mok^a, which is perfect Bliss,perfect Awareness, and perfect 
Being. Accordingly. &hkara has no hemtatlon In giving 
expression to his deep-rooted conviction that "overylhlng 
other than Mok^a is the subject-matter of Avidya ’.' 

V 

DEUSSEN*S INTERPHETATION OF SANKARA’S 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN PARA AND AHARA 
VIDYA 

It would not have been necessary to devote so much 
space to the truth that Paravtdya deals with the intrinsic cr 
hlghMi value (Nihsreyasa) and Aparavidyi with the instru¬ 
mental value (Abhyudaya), had there not been a misunder¬ 
standing about the exact subjocl-raatter of the two, as will 
appear from tire d'scussions which are to follow immediately. 
One writer has even held the view that two different concep¬ 
tions of Paravidya are to be mot with in ^kara's writings.* 
Th-s is not all. The same writer aulhoriiatively claims that 
the two conceptions of Para and Apara Vidya are not very 
"clearly separated from each othsr” by Ankara; they “ralher 
meet us everywhere interwoven w th each other”.* Thus 
there are "falsa connections" "in the organism of his system", 
and he "has fallen short of the greatness of his own point of 
view" and" lagged behind the full scope of his thoughts''.* 
Deussen takes "endless pains" to reconstruct Sankara's view's 
and place them in what he thinks a clearer light. We shall 
now proceed to exim'ns whether there is any truth In Djus. 
sen's view regarding Sankara's disiinctlon between Para and 
Aparavidya. At any rate, the detailed discussion which we 
have undertaken above has shown one important thing 
namely the inner unity of ^hkara’s thought regarding the 

1 Brahad. S.B.. IV. S.15. ~ 

2 D.S.V . P. I3I. 

3 Ibid.. P. 98. 

4 Ibid.. P. lOI. 
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proper subjecl-matfer of Paravidya, as oullined In hla diffe¬ 
rent works. 

Deussen gives the following account of Ankara's dfsli- 
nction between Para and Apara Vfdya in his work, 'The 
system of the Vedanta”. The Metaphysics of the Vedanta 
has two forms, a theological, exoteric, and a philosophical, 
esoteric from. They are present in all the five provinces of 
the Vedanta teaching, namely theology, cosmology, psycho¬ 
logy. th3 doctrine of transmigration, and that of liberation. 
They stand in a continuous contradiction. These two conce¬ 
ptions are nol clearly separated from each other, bul rather 
meet us everywhere interwoven with each other. 

In the province of Theology we find the contrast made 
between exoteric and esoteric doctrines under the names of 
Apara or Saguna Vidya and Para or Niiguija Vldya. The 
object of Paravidya is ths higha.’ Brahman, and of the Apara 
the lower Brahman, the aim of the former is "samyaqdarsana". 
and Its one and only fruit is liberation; the aim of the latter is 
nol knowledge but worship of Brahman, and its fiuit is either 
prospering of works (karmsamrdhi)" or "heavenly happiness 
(abhyudaya)” or "gradual liberation (krama-mukM)"-‘ 

When we pass to the sphere of Cosmology we find that 
"the question is here no longer the contrast between apara 
and para vldya, bul another, the contrast between two stand¬ 
points which are distinguished as the standpoint of worldly 
action (vyavaharavdstha) and th? standpoint of the highest 
reality (parmarthavsatha). The former is that of the Avidya, 
and the latter that of the Vidya."* The former is the "empl- 
rical" standpoint; the latter ts the "metaphysical”.* These 
two standpoints are the counterparts in the sphere of Cosmo¬ 
logy of the Para and Apara Vidya of Theology.*The standpoint 
of vyavaharavaslha teaches "the creation of the world by 
Brahman and a wandering of the soul rendered individual by 
the Upadhts”.* From the standpoint of panriarthavastha, "the 

1 Ibid.. PP. 102. 455. 

2 Ibid., p. 106 
8 Ibid-. P. 459. 

4 Ibid.. P. 459. 

5 Ibid.. P. 459. 
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posslbilty of a creation and a transmigration ceases .atong- 
with plurality";' "there can be as little question ol the origin 
of the world as of its existence, but only of there being nei¬ 
ther anything different from the Brahman nor any plurality 
of things and that the world extended in names and forms is 

non-existent.”• This standpoint "denies.the 

validity of the ideas of creation and existence of the world 
as well as the individuality and wanderings of the soul".* 

The Paravidya "is distinguished, on the one side, from 
empiric cosmology and psychology, Avidya;andon the other 
from the d xjtrine of the aparam, sagugam Brahman, of its 
worship and the entering into it by way of devayana; this is 
the apara vidya, sagunavidya".* According to Deussen, 
this apara vidyi is nothing but metaphysics in an empiric 
dress, that is, Vidya as It appears considered from the stand¬ 
point ol avidya" (the realism innate in us). Deussen is careful 
to point out that "this definition" of apara vidya is not, how¬ 
ever, found in Sankara, "as in general the distinction of the 
esoteric and the exoteric doctrine, and the inner connection 
of the latter as well as of the former, does not attain the 
clearness with which" he expresses it*. He believes that 
unless this distinction is expressed in ihe way in which he 
expresses it, we shell "have to renounce a full comprehension 
of the system". 

The parmirthavasUia of Cosmology and Psychology 
forms a wl^le with the paravidya of Theology and Eschato¬ 
logy"*; and Sankara has connected them together in the unity 
of an esoteric system.' But he "was not so clearly conscious" 
of the fact "that quite analogously, the vyavaharavaslha of 
the doctrine of creation and transmigration are to be connect¬ 
ed with the aparavidya of.a personal God and a soul 

which departs to him after death in the unity of an exoteric 

1 Ibid,, p. loe! 

2 tbid.. P. 100. 

3 Ibid., P. 459. 

4 Ibid.. P. 100. 

5 Ibid., P. 100. 

6 Ibid.. P. 106. 

7 Ibid.. P. 101. 
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metflphyaica.’'* "The aparsvldya cannot exist without the 
vyavaharavastha. The reality of samsara and the reality of 
creation stand and fall tocjether..The aparavidya 


demands, as its complement, the realism of the doctrine of 

creation.In exactly the sama way the vyavaharavastha 

of the leaching of creation cannot exist without the aparavidya 
of sagunam Brahman, for in order to create, Brahman requires 

a plurality of.p>owers.but these stand in 

contradistinction to a nirvisesama brahma.’’* Unconscious 
of this ideal of an exoteric system of metaphysics. Ankara 

was "prevented....from connecting togelher—as he 

did in the case of the paravidya—the aparavidya also, with 
his doctrine of the creation of the world and Sarhsara."* But 
' the inner necessary connection between the vyavaharavas¬ 
tha and the aparavidya", as "damonstrated" by Deussen, 
“comes more or less clearly to Sankara’s consciousness"* in 
certain passages. From these facts Deussen has felt himself 
Justified in "the weaving together of the teaching of the 

sagunam brahma, of a world thereby created.into a 

whole of exoteric metaphysics."* But^ he reminds us again 
"that it must still be borne in mind that Ankara did not reach 
full clearness as to the necessary connection of the exoteric 
doctrines"*, and his "weaving together" of these was entirely 
essential and Indispensable for "a full comprehension of the 
system."* 

But, according to Deussen, what is most disappointing 
in Ankara is that "to the detriment of clearness and logic 
this dual standpoint in Psychology and Cosmology is noi 
always strictly adhered to. The system takes up the metaphy* 
slcal standpoint as a rule and neglects the empirical without, 
however, denying or being able to deny its relative right of 
existence."* Ankara takes endless pains to maintain the 

1 Ibid. P. J06. 
a ibid. P.107. 

3 Ibid. P. ici. 

4 ibid. P. 107. 

6 ibid. P. 108. 

6 ibid- P. lOa 

7 ibid. P. 100, 

8 Ibid. P. 
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teaching of the creation of the world through the Brahman, 
and to unify it with his better insight into the identify of the 
two, by trying to show that the cause and effect are identical 
and then constantly asserting that the doctrine of creation 
had only the aim of teaching this identity of the world with 
Brahman, a view which cannot be brought into harmony 
with the ample and realistic treatment which he himself 
bestowed on it.* In Deussen’s view creation is the subject- 
matter of aparavidya. "This aparavidya treats the creation 
in the Cosmology veiy fully and regards it as real."* Because 
this dual standpoint in Psychology and Cgsmology is not 
stnctly adhered to" by Sankara, Deussen speaks of "fluctua¬ 
tions between the empirical and metaphysical standpoints" 
"as historical monuments of a stage through 
which the philosopher first struggled to fuller clearness 
without entirely effacing from his work the traces of the 
intermediate stage he had passed through."* Thus it is that 
the solution of the cosmological problem is first sought from 
the empirical standpoint and only when this method fails is 
the metaphysical teaching of identity called in."* This is the 
shoricoming in Sankara*, and this is how he "has lagged 
behind the full scope of his thought"*, and in "the weaving 
together of the teachings" of aparavidya and vyavaharavas- 
tha lie the "improvements" made by Deussen. which of 
course, are "suggested" by Sankara himself.* Deuss^n's 
view is shared by Professor Radhakrishnan in his "Indian 
Philosophy *, and by Thibaut in his Introduction to the Tran¬ 
slation of Sankara's Commentary on the Brahma Sutra.* 

VI 

CRITICAL CONSIDERATION OF DEUSSEN'S VIEW 
THE UNITY OF SANKARA'S THOUGHT 

Deussen, it must be said at the very outset, has missed 
the true import of Ankar a's distinct ion between Para and 

1 ibid. P. 101. ----—-- - 

2 ibid. P. 460. 

3 Ibid. P. 273. 

4 Ibid 

5 ibid. 

6 ibid. P. lOI. 

7 idld., P. 273. 

8 Vol. II. PP. 468. 518-519 

9 PP. CXIII. CXVI. 
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Apara Vidya, and as the result of this^i^ara's phlloeophical 
system has presented itself to him in an entirely false li^ht. 
It is a persistent misreading of ^fi^ara's works which Is 
responsible for the view that "Ihe metaphysics of the Ved¬ 
anta has two forms", that there are two "theolooies", two 
"cosmologies", two "psychologies" and so on, and they 
stand in a continuous contradiction. To think so is to do 
violence to the inner systematic unity of Sankara's thought. 
There is nothing in Ankara* s writings to show that the view 
held by Deussen regarding the distinction between Para and 
Apiara Vidya is acceptable to him. As I have proved above, 
according to Ankara the distinction between Pari and 
Apara Vidya is made on account of the diversity of their 
results, the former leading to mare worldly oxalta ion (abhyu- 
daya), the latter to eternal beatitude or summum bonura 
( nihsreyasa); and this distinction Is maintained by him 
throughout his worics. The distinction is an axiological one 
and is fully consistent with the value standpoint adopted by 
^hkara. There is only one "metaphysics” in Ankara and it 
is the metaphysics of value and its problem ts the investiga¬ 
tion of the nature of that supremo value and the relation In 
which it stands to what human consciousness regards as the 
highest reality. There is no other problem which Ankara 
sets before himself. To think otherwise is to shut one's eyes 
to the opening pages of his Brahma Sutra Bha9ya, in which 
he formulates the problem of Brahmavidva. Paravidyi, 
according to Sankara, is the same as Brahmavidya, the same 
as Vidya, the same as Nirguna Vidya; these terms have the 
same connotation and are interchangeable. Paravidya is 
Parmalmavidya. the science of the Highest Self, and It is also 
science of the Highest Good. In Brahman these two come 
together and coincide. 

Likewise we have failed to discover any evidence In 
support of Deussen's view that the contrast bat ween "apara** 
and "para” Vidya has reference to Theology, and that bet- 
ween vyavaharavastha and parmSrthavaslha" has refe¬ 
rence to Cosmology. The standpoint of vyavaharavastha is 
that of Avldya.this Avidya, according to Deussen, is "empiric 
Cosmology and Psychology", and is distinguished horn 
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Aparavidya or Saqu^ia vidya. This over-nice dislincUon beh 

^o^ieitiOT form 

an enteric system of m-taphyaics. drawn with so meticulous 
care b/ ^eussen se^es only to hide Sankara's meaning and 

when?d H meaning is misunderstood 

when a d stinclion is drawn by Dsussen between Avidya and 

A.wravidya or Saguravidya. According to Ankara Aoara- 
vidya IS nothing but Avidya. and the content of Apa’ravidya 
which 18 admitted by Daussen to be Upwana. iTpossible 
only dunng the slate when Avidya or ignorance envelops 

Id' f b-cause it is wholly occupt- 

ed with relative values which aro the result of merit 
and demerit and does not take any account of the efemal 
values, which are absolute and not relative to human acHvity 
and so not karmasadhya. This ApiraV.dya is no "metaphy 
SICS as Deussen thinks it is. not even "metaphysics in an 
empiric dress Braimiavidya or Pannalmavidya is the only 
metaphysics of which any systematic exposition is to bo 
met with in Sankara. Deussen’s attempt to provide us with 
adef n^^ion of Aparavidyi as "metaphysics in an empiric 
dress does no lustlce to Ankara's view. According to San- 
kara even the highest truths, the iruths which constitute the 
subject-matter of Paravidya, have to be expres^ In an 
empiric dress ; and Ihis empiric dress is language. Lanoua. 

ge, Sankara balisves. in a very real sense creates "reality"* 

1» 18 no speciality of Aparav.dya that it has an "empiric 
dress . Even the scriptures which deal with Brahman, with 
Mok^a, with absolute truth, have got an empiric dresi and 
this is why Sihkara does not recognise them as completely 
transcending the sphere of Avidya.* Deussen admits that 
this deflnlton of Aparavidya "Is not found in &hkara"« The 
truth is that this d 3 finition is not acceptable lo him. His defi 
niHon of Aparavidya we have given above. Ankara has not 
laft us in the dark regarding it, and we need not have re¬ 
course to guessoa for inventing one. 


1 M jod. S.B.. I. l.<. 

2 ch^nJ s p. VI. 1 , 1 , mima | 

8 S. B. I. 1. 1. 

4 D. S. V.. P. 100. 
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m/, 1 slandpDinr which has b>en 

Inlo ^k°raT”r,lr'‘’T‘’ InvesligaHon 

his account of «««" more prominently in 

mostrrsr 1 cosmological speculations The 

.r'c«„Trcrred'. o']L“ “r 

-.blachmalterof Ap^",dt 

lhal Ihs melaphysic of Ihe Vadan’a h'l^ 1 ““''"”’'''’" 

bolh run parallel and are praaent in ^11 A “™’' 

Ih^ Vedanta teaching, he ha, found , 

to trace th« 5 o two form« .u upon him 

But, from the parmarthinlra WtnTorit'Sa'^dJ'''^’- 
that there is any multiplicity; "therefore In 'th ri ™ 
of Cosmology there can ho o inii ’ ^ rlepartment 

cl the worTa, rt,r«lL ' ' 

From this artK, also IS-o " n F«‘n'oi view. 

Aparhvidym AU this, howevo"rnr::l:l;trrrrre'’a''cL“ 

upon Whose baingkno„n overyother mt^g b:co~o:n1 

mean no. only ,„ ^wlnal^'dtr^^Tu,’ a, 

dependence upon Brahman and nonoil , 

Isr as Ihe dlversily 1 , concerned. It to noruhTr,, ^ 
sisti sruli speaking of II to secondary; so lar m ihl 
sense ol Ihe word to concerned, sorioLal ie,i 
It are Pdm«y and conyey ulllmale Irulh. DanmT^^'tJef 

Its affi!m7i5on't:: it^sITond^rseTd"""' r"'”'*"* *'"■ 

these a, two dllleroniM^t^o.”', T '^'-rd 

to iwc dlilerer",idyl“ ''S:^auL"1^'°"°"'‘“'" 
the pr^umpllon that there are Iwo "cos“,^^^o'^ I'".'’ 
Kara, this line of speculation was not open to ^ 

prevent by this presumphon Irerr^ahsto ,h f 
unity of Sankara s apparently confradlctorv Rfy,? 
-..slt-S rurts-gaunr-and a^he sll" hme^tt^ifr^^Jh.. 

1 ibid. —“ — ' 

2 Muni. 3. B.. II. 1. 1. 
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If creation in the sense of "dependant emargonco" were not 
a (act the very truth for which Vedanta stands, namely "that 
by knowladge of the one the many become known", wouLd 
have to ba given up/ It Is the fundamental tenet of ^ahkara's 
philosophy that the highest good results from the knowledge 
of that which is the one Source of the universe.* The 
"metaphysicd' point of view, as Deuss^n Interprets it. does 
not explain creation but explains it away; it is no doctrine of 
creation, but a denial of any doctrine of creation; and such 
a view was far removed from Ankara's mind. UlUmalely 
this confusion and misunderslandmg is traceable to Deussen's 
ignorance of the fact that the standpoint which Sankara 
adopts is the standpoint of value. The;Q is nothing to be said 
against Daussen's view that "Sankara s system takes up the 
mataphysical standpoint as a rule"* provided that by It is 
understood "the standpoint of value"; but from this point of 
view there can arise no quesiion of "neglecUnq" "the 
empirical * without, however, denying or being able to deny 
its lelalive right of existence.* "Value" is of "facts", and facts 
are implied In it; though, of course, value is something more 
than the bare facts. 'Value" does not negate the "fact"* it 
only demands that the -fact" ha recognized as having its 
b«ng in "value". 


What Deussen calls the parmirthavastha of creation is 

no* concerned with denying the "validity of the world" but 
with de’ermining the "value" of the world of creation. And 
its value is that it is an expression of Divine life and Divine 
fulness. Creation thus signifies the Brahmanhood of the world 
and the Self-hood of Brahman; Brahman is the Atman of the 
enUre universe. It is only ignorance of the value character 
of Sankara's philosophy and inaSilily to draw out Its consa 
quences that can find any difficulty in reconciling fhe view 
that "the doctrine of creation had only the aim of teachina 
identity of w orld with Biahman"* with "the amp]© and 


1 s. B., II. S. 6. 

2 Praitui. S. B., VI. I. 

3 D. S. V.. P. 46a 

4 Ibid. 

b U. d. V.. P. 101. 
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raaljshc treatment" which Sankara "bestowed upon it".» One 
really fails to see how the "realism" of creation comes in 
conflict with its Brahmanhood, which is its "value". Deussen 
fails to rise to the height from which Sankara is inviting him 
to view the universe. There can be no doubt about the great¬ 
ness of Deussen's work. His "System of the Vedinta" is 
one of the best works that have been written up to this time 
on this subject and for a long time to come students of Sah 
kara will have to turn to it. But its great drawback is that it 
fails to recognize the value standpoint which is central to 
Sankaras philosophy. Form the existential point of view 
wh-ch IS what Deussen adopts, there can be no end to th- 
iluctuabons and "inconsistencies" which his interpreters 
lind in him. It is again ignorance of the value point of view 
which IS responsible for Deussen's view "that the solution of 
the cosmological problem is first sought from the empirical 
standpoint, and only when this method fails is Ihe metaphy¬ 
sical teaching of identity called in".* The existence of the 
cosmos is perfectly reconcilable with its divineness; the latter 
constitutes its value. This is the strength of Sankara's system 
rather than its "shortcoming' as Deussen supposes. 


The upshot of this discussion is that there are not two 
rival systems of metaphysics struggling for mastery in Sankara; 
there are not two theologies, two cosmologies, two psycholo¬ 
gies, and creation is not the subject-matter of Aparavidya. It 
is incorrect to say that Paravidya denies the validity of the 
ideas of creation and of the existence of the world. Paravidya 
is solely concerned with the ascertainment of the meaning 
and the value of the world and of the creative process. What 
it denies is that these "infinite shiftings of cosmic dust" possess 
any trace of intrinsic value. It is likewise incorrect to say 
that it is Aparavidya, and not Paravidya, which has to take 
upon itself the task of treating the creation in Cosmology 
very fully and treating it as "real". Accordingly there 
is no point in Deussen s suggestion that the ideal of an 
exoteric system of metaphysics demands that Sahkar 
should have connected the Aparavidya also with h' 


1 ibid., P. 101. 

2 ibid., P. 273. 
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doctrine of the creation of the world and sarhsara; and 
when Deussen takes "endless pains" to weave together 
an exoteric system of metaphysics running parallel to the 
esoteric one, and standing in a continuous contradiction 
with it, he^ is not aware of the fact that he is introducing a 
dualism in Sankara's philosophy which considerably weakens 
rather than strengthens it. He claims that Sankara did not 
reach full clearness as to the necessary connection of the 
exoteric doctrines. The truth is that the ideal of an exoteric 
system of metaphysics with its own theology and cosmology 
was entirely absent from Sankara's mind, and he cannot be 
expected to do a thing which he never proposed to do. And 
when Deussen attempts to lay down the reasons which 

"prevenled ' Sankara "from connecting . the aparavidya 

also with his doctrine of the creation of the world", he is 
simply offering an imaginary solution of an imaginary difficul¬ 
ty to the detriment of clearness and consistency. It is high 
time that we learned to give up the notion that Sankara’s 
metaphysics has two forms, running parallel and being pre¬ 
sent in all the five provinces of the Vedanta teaching, namely 
theology, cosmology, psychology, the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion, and that of libreahon. We need not fear that we should 
have to renounce a full comprehension of Sankara's system 
but for this doctrine of dual metaphysics. The plausibility of 
the view that the Parmarthavastha of cosmology and the 
Paravidya of theology together form rival esoteric systems of 
metaphysics arises from the fact that firstly Deussen wrongly 
understands Sankara's explanation of the creation from the 
parmarthika point of view to consist merely in denying the 
origin of the world itself, and secondly he wrongly believes 
that there is an irreconcilable opposition between the "realism" 
of creation of the world and its identity with Brahman. Both 
these errors arise owing to neglect of the standpoint which 
is essential to Sankara's system as a whole, namely the stand¬ 
point of Value. It is not Sankara but Deussen that has "lagged 
behind the full scope of his thoughts* and "fallen short of the 

greatness of this . point of view*. The *false connections* 

which Deussen claims to have noted "in the organism of 
( Sankara's ) system"* do not constitute a discovery but an 
invention. _ 


1 D. s. V.. P. 101. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE NATURE AND THE MEANS OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

INTRODUCTION 

In the preceding chapters we have tried to explain the 
problems which Ankara's philosophy sets before itself and of 
which it constitutes a solution. We have also given expre¬ 
ssion to our considered view that Ankara stands among the 
greatest systematic thinkers of all times. But this is an 'age 
of criticism', as Kant said of his own age, "a criticism from 
which nothing need hope to escape'. Philosophy must jus¬ 
tify itself at the bar of reason, if it does not intend to 'lose 
all claims to the sincere respect which reason yields only to 
that which has been able to bear the test of its free and open 
scrutiny". Does Sankara's philosophy do all this? Is it 
"philosophy" in the sense in which the modern age under¬ 
stands philosophy? It has been seriously maintained by 
many reputed scholars that Ankara's philosophy "seeks to 
shelter itself behind its sanctity", and avoids facing the major 
epistemological issues "on the plea of the imbecility of human 
reason*'. It is, they would say, borrowing the words of Kant, 
dogmatic and not critical. Dr. Dasgupta holds that "Ankara 
was not writing a philosophy in the modern sense of the term, 
but giving us the whole truth as taught and revealed in the 
Upanisads"; reason, according to him, could be used either 
for the "right understanding of the revealed scriptures", or 
"for the refutation of the other systems of thought". Like^se 
Deussen says that in Sankara's commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra there is not "any discussion of the Pramanas at all' .* 
They are "set aside as inadmissible for the metaphysics of 
the Vedanta".* According to him, the Vedanta even in 
Sankara had not attained that ripeness of thought which can 
enable metaphysics to "attain its contents only through a right 

1 History, Vol. I, PP. 434,435 ~ ' 

2 D. S. V., P. 89. 

3 Jbid., P. 90. 
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use of the natural means of knowledge".* The result is that 
the Vedanta in Sankara has to "help itself out of the difficulty 
by the short cut of substituting a theological for the philoso¬ 
phical means of knowledge".* iaiikara has been able to 
grasp the ^ metaphysical truth by intuition, but he does not 
^ow the "way of abstract reasoning and soientific proof".* 
This is not all. He goes to the length of asserting that the 
Kantian analysis of the cognitive faculty is the only thing 
that can supply "the true scientific foundation of the Vedanta 

system"*, and expresses the hope "that the Indians.will 

accept the teachings of the 'Critique of Pure Reason', when it 
is brought to their knowledge, with grateful respect".® An¬ 
other Ind'an scholar, wholly agreeing with Deussen, wriles 
that Sankara keeps continually shifting from the vyavaharika 
to the parmarthika standpoint, throws logic overboard, and is 
forced to take his stand upon pure scriptural authority when¬ 
ever he has to answer logical objections against the Advaita 
position.® It is nothing strange it to the European scholar 
who thinks his mind "is not bound by the doctrine of Sruti" 
any attempt to erect a metaphysical system on the basis of 
Sruti should "stand self-condemned".* 

The question which an expositor of Sankara has to face 
at the very outset is a very serious one, serious because cn 
an answer to this question will finally depend the position 
which history wil[ assign to Sankara in the hierarchy of the 
systematic thinkers of all times who have made an attempt 
to understand and expound the mystery of exis ence. The 
question is—is Sankara's philosophy dogmatism with no ra¬ 
tional basis ? Is it mere ‘disquisilion on the Vedanta-texts 
carried on with the help of arguments which are in confor¬ 
mity with such texts"?® Is the task which Sankara's philoso¬ 
phy places before itself nothing other than constructing a 

1 ibid., p. 90. 

S Ibid. 

3 Aspects of the Vedanta, P. 127. 

4 D.S.V. P. 55. 

5 ibid 

6 Belvalkar, P. 18. 

7 1 hibaul, P. ciii. 

8 S. B., I. 1. 1. 
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system of "pure metaphysic", "without a previous criticism 
of pure reason", basing that system on principles "without 
first asking in what way reason has come into possession of 
them, and by what right it employs them"?* At first sight it 
seems that Sankara s philosophy is nothing but dogmatism 
which has a naive simplicity about it and which does not 
trouble itself by any thought of examining the presupposi¬ 
tions on which the system is made to rest. For we find him 
confessing at the very outset in his Commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra* that its aim is merely a "disquisition on the Ved¬ 
anta texts, to be carried on with the help of conformable 
arguments", and "the comprehension of Brahman takes place 
by the ascertainment, consequent on discussion of the sense 
of the Vedanta texts, and not by inference or any other 
means of valid knowledge".® But the conclusion to which 
we shall be led in the subsequent discussions will be just 
the reverse of this. Saiikara s Advaitism is a rare example 

of a systen which is throughout informed by a spirit in the 

highest degree critical and not inerely speculative, There 
is not merely imaginative flight in Sankara; there is also, in 
the same degree and to the same extent, that critical pene¬ 
tration without which phUosophy would lose all the respect 
to which it is entitled as an intellectual discipline. We shall 
next proceed to an exposition of the epislemological basis of 
the Vedanta of^ Sankara. The questions which will have to 
be discussed in this connection are the following— 

(i) Is there anything in Sankara's writings which goes 
to substantiate the claim put forward on his behalf 
that he has an independent epistemological stand¬ 
point of his own on which he bases his world-views 
and from which these can be said to follow legiti¬ 
mately ? What is this epistemological standpoint ? 

(ii) In what way is his epistemological slandooint relat¬ 
ed to his theory of Pramanas, especially the Sabda 
Pramana ? What is the connection between his 
theory of the "Means" of Knowledge and his theory 

_ of the "Valid ity" of Knowledge ? 

1 Kant: Salectlons from Kant by Watson, P. 7. ~ ~ 

2 S. B.,I. 1. 1. 

3 ibid., 1. 1. 2. 
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There should be a harmony between the "theory of 
knowledge" and the "theory of reality", between epistemology 
and ontology. If we look into the history of philosophy, we 
8 lall find that this has been the driving force of all episte¬ 
mological discusfions. Realism and Rationalism, no less 
than Intuihonism and Mysticism, are inspired by this veiy 
Ideal, however qualified b? die success ihey are able to 

achieve. When Jacobi, Germany's apostle of intuition, reco¬ 
mmended the intulUve way of knowing In metaphysics, and 
Schelling insisted that the genius of the artist is a gateway to 
metaphysical knowledge, and "art the organon of phUoso- 
Phy they were emphasizing the self-same liufh. The same 

Ideal inspires the metaphysical conslrucHon of Henri Berg- 
son in modem tUnes. He gives expression to this conviction 
n numerous places. 'Theory oi knowledge and theory of 
hie seem to us Inseparable."* 'The problem of knowl^e 
13 one With the metaphysical problem."* And again, ' th^y 
of knowledge must be dependent upon me.aphysics."* Ho 
IS under the impulse of the same Ideal when he says that 
metaphysics claims to dispense with symbols and seizes 
reality without any expression. translaHon or symbolic repre¬ 
sentation. Realism stands tor the same ideal, whether it 
telieves in the Independenceof the immanent or the transcen¬ 
dence of the independent; and however pobraical may 
be its altitude toward Idealism, both keep the same end 
in view believing that there should be a harmony be- 

‘T. u c standpoint and the world:viow8 

wh^ch follow form it. The ideal has not always been 
achieved- Modem Realism is a case in point. It betrays 
the divorce between theory of knowledge and theory of 
leallly in the most glanng way. James Bissell Pratt one 
cf the prominent realists of the present day. confesses 
this m his personal statement in "Contemporary American 
Philosophy .* He writes, "Critical RHallem was Intended 
and is maintained as a purely oplslomologlcal doctrine 
It would be strange, however. If it has no baaring on 

I Cr*allyo Kvolutlon: Inirodutlon, P. XIII, —— . 

: Ibid., P. 188. 

3 ibid. 

4 Vol. n. PP.-16,217- 
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the problems of ontology. Thera is, to be sura, little 
agreement among critical realists as to what this agreement 
may be. Several of the members of the group that wrote the 
"Essays” have developed out of their epistemological realism 
a naturalistic metaphysics. As I view the question the logic 
of the thing runs quite the other way. The concept of a mind 
that does transcend itself—which is the very centre of Criti¬ 
cal Realism—would seem to me to imply a uniqueness on 
the part of mind such as to separate it rather sharply from 
the physical world and from mechanistic nature”. 

Theory of knowledge Is the foundalion stone of philoso¬ 
phy and metaphysics is the structure built upon it. But at 
the same time theory of knowledge would degenerate into a 
mere wrangle of words and useless hair-splitting if metaphy¬ 
sical theory were not a direct issue of its special features. It 
stands to the credit of Sankara that he has realized the great¬ 
ness of the principle which wo have laid down above, and 
uses it as the star to guide his way. The student of Sankara 
need not go to Kant's "Critique of pure Reason" in order to 
discover the philosophical base of his Advaitism; a careful 
study of hts commentary on the Brahm Sutra and the Upani- 
sads will supply all that Is essential to support the superstruc¬ 
ture of his system. His works, whatever else they may be, 
constltule, at the same time, a magnificent "Critique" of 
"Spiritual Reason", though not of "Pure Reason" as Kant 
understands ih The greatness of Ankara consists in this, 
tliat his theory of knowledge is in perfect accord with his 
theory of reality. He recognizes, as Bergson does, that these 
are "inseparable" and the problem of knowledge is one with 
the metaphysical problem.* As we proceed in our exposition 
of Sankara’s theory of knowledge, we shall be able to refute 
the view that "thero Is neither in the text nor In the Comment¬ 
ary any discussion of the Pramanas at all": that they are "set 
aside as Inadmissible for the metaphysics of the Vedanta"; that 
tlie Vedanta is subversive of "thenatural means of knowledge"; 
and that it is constantly engaged in "helping Itself out of the 
difficulty by the short cut of substituting a theological for the 
philosophical means of knowledge."* In an exposition of 

1 E*olutlo''. P- 16S- 

2 D. S. V., PP. 89. 90. 
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Ankara's theory of knowledge we must carefully separate the 
two questions of the source or means of valid knowledge and 
that of the test or criterion of validity. The former is the ques¬ 
tion of the origin of knowledg, the latter of its validity; and an 
answer to the first does not necessarily constitute an answer to 
the second. All the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy 
agree that perception, inference and vadic testimony are 
means of valid knowledge, but all oi them do not give the 
Sfime answer to the question what constitutes the validity of 
knowledge; nor do they always agree as to the sense in which 
one or other of the valid means of valid knowledge is to be 
understood. First we shall take up tlie mainly epistemological 
question which is concerned with the nature and significance 
of knowledge as such, and then discuss the significance of 
Ankara's eptcteraological position and its bearing on his 
theory of pramaiias or means of knowledge. Finally we 
shall endeavour to show (he extent to which his world¬ 
views can be said to be in line with his epistemological 
conclusions. 

II 

THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE AS VASTUTANTRAM 

According to Ankara, the function of knowledge (jhanam) 
is to reveal the real nature of a thing. Knowledge or truth is 
an agreement of thought with reality*; and In the absence of 
adequacy of thought to thing there can be no knowledge. 
Sankara believes that no one can consistently deny relation 
of logic to reality; it would mean denying a relation of logic to 
truth. This shows his sharp disagreement with formal lagic, 
which has no concern with reality. On this point Ankara's 
view is similar to that of Bosanquet, who insists upon logic 
being regarded as dealing with reality. According to Ankara, 
"the knowledge of the real nature of a thing does not depend 
on human notions. It depends on the thing itself.* "To say 
ot a post that it is either a post or a man or something else 
is not to give its truth.”* The reason Is that tiiere can be no 

1 s. n., 1.1. 3 . iir«rrfKiTrJT«f i 

2 IWd.. I 

3 Ibid. 
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option regarding the real nature of a thing: it cannot be of 

nature as well as of that nature and abo of a third one. 
Knowledge which sntlaftes this condition. 1. e. which reveals 
reality, which is controlled by It. and which Is not relative 
to human notions, is real knowledge. It is taltva)fiina.‘ It is 
samyaginana, perfect knowledge.® It is perfect because it 
has the characteristic mark of uniformity. Is identical, and 
always of tfie same nature, being always determined by and 
under the control of the real thing. 

This characteristic is shared by all knowledge whether 
it is spiritual or sensuous, whether it b intuitional or percep¬ 
tual. Knowledge is one, and its fundamental characterbtic 
b the same whether the object of that knowledge is Brahman 
or a post or a milestone along the roadside, whether that 
knowledge is, as Sankara says. Brahmajhana or Arthajhana. 
According to Sankara, the judgment'Fire b hot" embodies 
as valid a knowledge as the judgment 'Bruhirmn is sat, cit 
and ananda".or the judgment that 'the world b transitory and 
without essence." 


If the knowledge of a reality which is an already exist¬ 
ing one is always vastutanlram, there is nothing wh=ch can 
prevent us from comprehending the nature of that reality, 
provided we make use of the right pramana or means 
knowledge, which, in its turn, will be determined by the 
nature ol the reality to be known. In one case sensuous 
perception may be the appropriate means of knowledge; in 
another case the nature of the thing may demand that re¬ 
course be had to spiritual perception or intuition (anubhava). 
Whatever be the prarnona employed, the resulting knowledge 
will have the characteristic explained above. The knowledge 
that "file is hot" can be Had only by having recourse to that 
"means of knowledge" known as pratyakga or r^rcoptlon. 
Even il "the theory of perception adopted by the Advalta 
Vedanta is rather crude on the scientific side", as Professor 
Kadhakrishnan thinks il is*, the epistemological character of 

1 ibid, 

2 S.B.. II. 1. II. I 

3 I. P.. Vol. II. p. <492. 
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knoiLL ^ and being a bhutavastu its 

knowledge IS vastutantram,cannot be the object of that means 

sentiw"^ tv competent to reveal the nature of 

Sn a 1 T!; Pratyaksa. Every pramana operates 

within a limited and well-defined sphere. While PrSyaksa 

reveals sensible things, Anubhava is the pramana to be res 

va ut of B^na C° insight into the nature of the supreme 
aJues of Being, Consciousness, and Bliss, for which Moksa 
Brahman is but another word in Sankara's philosophy. ' 

III 

knowledge distinguished from activity 

ina of knowledge as vastutantram accord¬ 

ing to Sahara, serves to distinguish it from "activity" Know 
edge and activity are entirely different in nature One of 
he negative marks of "activity- is that it is not concerned 
with revealing the nature of an already existing reality nor 

sit required to answer to the nature of the thing like W 

thfn controlled by the nature of the 

thing. Positively it is wholly relative to and bound up with 

some human individual.* Compare the Vedic statLent 
One who desires heaven must perform the new and full 
moon sacrifices '. This sentence enjoining the sacrifice 
hen fully understood, gives rise to knowledge But th^i 
knowledge arising from it is not the performance of’th; salt 
fice, which alone constitutes "activity". With regard to the 
knowledge, no option is possible, but it is of the essence of 
activity to carry option with it. One may perform the new 
and full moon sacrifice, one may not perform it, one may 

1 S.B.. r. l.I; I. 1.4. --- 

2 S.B., I. 1.1, 
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perform it in a way contrary to the prescribed one. This is 
poss'.ble because '’activity'' is wholly "puru^tantrara”, t.e. 
relative to man. One cannot know fire either as hot or cold, 
for no option is possible where "knowledge’’ ol a thing is 
under consideration, because knowledge must answer to the 
nature of the thir-.g. But an action whether of ordinary life or 
enloined by th^ Veda may ©ithjr be done or not bs done, or 
be dune in a ditferent way. A man may, for Instance, go 
either by means ol a horse, or on foot, or by some other 
means, or not at all. 

In this sense, meditation (dhyanam) and retlectton 
(cintanam) are, according to ^likara, activities, though they 
are mental. They are wholly dependent on the meditating 
or the reflecting person. Modern psychologists point out 
that the human mind must interpret the sensations end put 
meaning upon them from its inner resources, in order that 
F>ercaption may result. But according to Ankara these 
processes cannot pass lor knowledge; they are no doubt 
preliminary to knowledge, but they do not form the essence 
of it. These processes are "activities" (kriya). "Knowledge 
is not a mental activity."* Therefore knowledge, although 
mental, widely differs from meditation and the like * ’’The 

meditation, for instance, on man and woman as fire . 

is merely an action and dependent on mar; the viewing of 
the well-known fire as fire is not dependent on Vedic state¬ 
ments nor on man, but only on a real thing which is an object 
of perceplicn; it is therefore knowledge and not action.”* 
Upasana,imply ing all the diverse forms of worship, meditation, 
prayer-offering, is a kind of "activity" because it is ultimately 
puruaatantram. Because no option is possible with regard 
to the knowledge of a thing "it has n ver been observed 
either directly to remove some characteristic of a thing or to 

create one: .. it can neither create 

nor put a slop to real entity."* Knowledge reveals reality and 
does not create it; the Vedas, which are the repositary of 

1 s- B., 1.1. 4. 

2 ibid, 

3 ibid. 

4 Erhad. S- B., 1. 4. 10. 
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perfect knowledge, “are only informative and not c;ealive. 
A scriptural statement cannot impart any power to a thing.' ’ 

IV 

KNOV/LEDGE INDEPENDENT OF TIME, PLACE AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

Because knowledge is controlled by the already existent 
reality, according to Ankara "it is independent of place, time 
circum8fances,etc, as 'lira is hot', and 'the ether is formless," * 
As the nature of a thing is eternal, bscausa a thing can never 
divest itself of its natural property and be other than what it 
is, knowlaija also, which is concerned with the revelation of 
the nature of the thing and which must answer to that nature, 
is characterized by universaliiy and necessity. It is identical 
and uncontradictable. Truth means being of one and the 
same nature. "Fire is hot"—this knowledge, because it ans¬ 
wers to the nature of reality and is bound up with it, is eter¬ 
nally true. The truth of the judgement is not relative to 
particular time, place, and attendant circumstances. This 
characteristic belongs in a way to all knowledge, as much to 
a priori as to a posteriori knowledge, as much to perceptual 
as to Intuitional knowledge. Self-knowledge or knowledge 
of God has as much universality and necessi.y as the know¬ 
ledge that fire Is hot and ether is formless. The lalier is as 
much independent of time, place and circumstances, as the 
ioimer, because both are vaslutantram. Time, place and 
circumstances are the necessary antec3den.3 of knowledge, 
but ihey do not enter into its constiiution as such. 

This is also lha dividing line balwas.n "knowle J js" and 
"acliviiy". "Acriviiy, being bound up wiih parsons, depends 
on place, time and circumstances."* Let us explain the naiure 
ot activity as distinguished trom knowledge by making a 
briet reference to Kant. .According to Kant the character of 

1 Ibid., I. 4. 10. 

2 IbW.. IV. 5. 15. IT 

sTwicfiiRtrira I 

3 Bfh*d. S.B.. IV. s. 15. i 
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the human mind (with its human sensibility and understand¬ 
ing) determines (along with thinqs-in-fhemselves) our com¬ 
mon objective world. The human sensibility impresses its 
own stamp, its own forms of space and time, upon the sensa¬ 
tions which it receives, and Ihus makes the percept. But 
mere unrelated, disconnected percepts would not be know- 
iedgai the human understanding connects these percepts by 
imposing upon them the categories which are the different 
forms of conceiving or relating or connecting percepts. The 
mind has to become active in thinking by contributing to the 
manifold of sense the categories; and in this way it prescribes 
its laws to the sensible universe. In this way, says Kant, rea¬ 
son makes the cosmos. According to Ankara, so far as these 
functions of mind are concerned, they do not constitute 
knowledge; they are but operations or activities of mind. 
Sankara is at one with Kant in his assertion that knowledge is 
judgment. But Sankara Would say that judgment may mearj 
either of two things. It may mean (1) the mental activity of 
judging or (ii) the resulting knowledge, which, according to 
Kant, possesses (in certain cases) universality and necessity 
According to Sahkara, the latter alone can be said to be 
-jftana''; the former is "kriya” merely; it is activity on the part 

of the mind. It is purusatantram. The further development 
of Sankara s philosophy Is bound up with the deducUon of 
the consequences of this epistemological position. 

V 

UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR KNOWLEDGE 

Though Ankara holds that all knowledge is independent 
of time, place and circumstances, and there is a necessity 
and universality which characterizes knowledcje as such, he 
is not unaware of the distinction between particular know 
ledge and universal knowledge. He fully recognizes that 
there is a knowledge which is merely particular, being con¬ 
fined to the differentiated objects.and is to be sharply disting¬ 
uished from knowledge which i8 unlveisal. just because if is 
concerned wUh reality in its absolute and infinite aspect 
and is conducive to the greatest good of man. This disttnc- 
tion between particular knowledge and universal knowledge 
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Is, for Sankara, a distinction of value and noi only one of 
logical categories. ^hkara calls it the distinction bet¬ 
ween "Vi^sa Vijftana'' and "Nirviaesa Vijnana"’; bet¬ 
ween “Upadhivlalsfa Vijftana” and "Sarvopadhivivarjita 
jnana”*, 1. e. knowledge of reality as limited by name and 
form and reality as unlimited by any adjunct,because all limit¬ 
ing adjuncts are nothing other than Brahman which is the 
Reality and a thing cannot be limited by its own self. The 
knowledge that"!ire is hot” is no doubt perfect knowledge, sam- 
yagjnana, according to Sankara, and is indeF>endent of time 
and place, just as is the case with the knowledge that ' Brah¬ 
man is Sat, Cit and Ananda, and is the Self of everyone". 
But the former is the knowledge of a differentiated object, of 
reality as limited by name and form, of the absolute being 
infected with division and discrepancy * Only that know¬ 
ledge, which is the knowledge of Reality as it is in itself, is 
conducive to the attainment of the Highest Good. No such 
fruit attaches, according to Sankara, to the knowledge of 
reality as differentiated by name and form.* The knowledge 
that "fire is hot" and "ether is formless", though it is sam- 
yagjhana, is not absolute or universal knowledge in the sense 
in which the knowledge lhat Brahman is the self of every¬ 
one is. The logical form of these judgments is the same, but 
they differ fundamentally in their axiological significance. 


This is why, according to S inkara, the Upanisadic know 
ledge alone deserves to be called universal knowledge, and 
apart from the Upanisads perfect knowledge is impossible.* 
In other words, samyagjftana or universal knowledge is know¬ 
ledge of things as having their being in and through Brah¬ 
man, and Is identical with what Spinoza calls scientia Intiil- 
liva. "Fire Is hot" is perfect knowledge,* only in a certa’ 
sense and not absolutely. Fire is mere name and form, a 
rding to Sankara, and fieriness from the "fire" vanishes 

1 S. B.. l. 3. 19: Brh*d. 5. B., IL 1. 19 . 

2 s. B.1.1.12, | 

* Ibid* 11. 1. 14. 

4 S. B.. It. I. I. 

5 Ibid.. It. I. I I. 
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we realize lhat ii is a modification baaed on words merely.’ 
Faiih being only an effect of water, the only truth would be 
water, and earth would be a mere name. So loo, the water 
being an effect of fire, would bo a more name; and the only 
truth would be the fire. Fire too, b^inq an effect of Being, 
would be a mere name, the only tru*h being the Pure 

.Thus, then, all things being only a modification 

of Pure Being, the knowledge of this makes all things known."* 
This knowledge alone is |>erfecl knowledge, and "when a 
man realizes the whole variety of beings as resting in the one, 
and as an evolution from that (One) alone, then he becomes 
Brahman".* Particular knowledge presents to us the passing, 
changing, particular and accidental. Universal know¬ 
ledge reveals the universal, the changeless and the absolute, 
and is true knowledge. The particular knowledge, or vi^- 
93viinana, is knowledge of the real through the limiting ad¬ 
juncts or upadhis. The essence of the upadhi lies in its incom¬ 
pleteness. The knowledge of the particular, of the vire^a. is 
knowledge of a thing not having its balng in and through the 
Absolute but having a self-subslstingindependence and enjoy¬ 
ing an existence in its own right and for its own self. To view 
a thing thus is to view it falsely.* The particular knowledge 
is incomplete knowledge, which is the same as knowledge 
of an Incomplete reality. The universal knowledge is know¬ 
ledge of the reality in its absolute completeness.* 

VI 

SANKARA AND KANT ON KNOWLEDGE 

Kant's analysis of knowledge, with its assignment of a 
legislative function to the knowing mind, led him to the 
conclusion that the world we know is a world of appearance 
or phenomena, a world of things as they appear and must 

1 Chind.. s. B-. VI. 4. I, I 

2 Ibid.. VI. 4. 4. 

3 Gita.S. B.. Xlll. SO. 

4 Cband. S. B.. VIII. 5. 4. 

5 B.had. S. B.. II. 4. 12: pr:rT»TET. iV. 3. 20, 

rEHR; IV-3-2*. I-< *0. srfnnjpr ar»i«pT; iv.3. 20, 

imrEVK, rdFiOTSTR I 
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appear to human minds, but not a world of these things as 
they are in themselves. Real things never appear to us as 
they are in themselves; what we know is their appearance 
only, whose character is affected throughout by the nature 
of the knowing mind. Sankara's analysis of the nature of 
knowledge, with its emphasis upon its objective character 
(vastutantratva)and consequent independence of time, place, 
circumstances, etc., led him to an entirely different ccnclu- 
sion. For Sankara, knowledge, even when its object is what 
Kant calls "appearance", can be valid knowledge. Accord¬ 
ing to him in every act of perception human mind is in con¬ 
tact with a real object and not with the appearance of it. Both 
Sankara and Kant believe that "the being of reality is not 
apprehended by us, what we grasp is an appearance thereof".' 
But they believe it in entirely different senses, and the ways 
in which they arrive at this conclusion have nothing in 
common. 

Kant proceeded by an analysis of "the nature of our 
cognitive faculcy"*, and determined the a priori conditions 
of experience. The consciousness which he interrogates is 
the perceptual consciousness; the ideal of knowledge which 
he places before himself is the scientific knowledge which 
is confine'd to the discovery of connections and interconnec¬ 
tions among the phenomena. Sahkaia begins his enquiry not 
by analysing the perceptual consciousness, as Kant does; 
but the valuational consciousness. Kant’s Immanent Meta¬ 
physics is a metaphysics of science merely, which is no 
metaphysics at all; Sankara's metaphysics is a metaphysics 
of Value, the metaphysics which really matters for us. 
"Liberation, therefore, is the Brahman which is the object of 
our present enquiry."® Kant's reason for his assertion that 
the human mind knows the real not as it is but as it appears 
to it, is that it looks at the things-in-themselves through 
certain coloured glasses, namely, the a priori forms of space 
and time and categories of understanding. The perception 
we have is a coloured perception, and as these a priori 
intuitions and categories are native to the human mind and 


1 I. P., Vol. II, P. 521 

2 D. S. V. . P. 55. 

3 S. B. I. 1. 4. 
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cannot be dissociated from it without destroying the mind 
itself, human knowledge is eternally and unalterably con¬ 
fined to the appearances only. Sankara's reason for his 
statement that what we grasp is an appearance of reality and 
not the being of it is that we fail to realize the inner signifi¬ 
cance of things, which consists in their being an expression 
of Divine Life and Divine Bliss. 

It is an error to believe, as Deussen does, that an "analysis" 
of "the nature of our cognitive faculty " , "as Kant undertook 
it, would in fact give the true scientific foundation of the 
Vedanta system"*. To think that there is any identity between 
the teachings of the above critique and those of Ankara is 
to do an injustice to the latter. The resemblance between 
Kant's axiom that " the transcendental ideality of the world 
does not exclude its empiric reality" and Sankara's maxim 
that from the vyavaharika point of view the world is real and 
from the Paramarthika unreal is not deep-rooted. The latter is 
a judgment made from the standpoint of value. This stand¬ 
point is completely foreign to the first Critique ofKant.whichis 
believed by Deussen to supply "the true scientific foundation 
of the Vedanta system." If there is any similarity to be drawn 
between Ankara and Kant, reference must be made to the 
latter two Critiques It is not until we come to the Critique of 
Practical Reason, where Kant lays bare his teaching that the 
universe is a Kingdom of Ends and exists for the fashioning of 
moral personalities, or is , in the words of Keats, " a vale of 
soul-making",that we can discover any great kinship between 
Safikara and Kant . Kant analyses the moral consciousness 
which gives us intimations of certain moral values; Sarikara 
interrogates the highest religious consciousness, which in¬ 
cludes within its sweep the moral consciousness, and, while 
sublimating it. at the same time transcends it Both appeal to 
the value consciousness of man . 

Thus we see that there is not much in common 
between Kant's first Critique and Sankara's Vedanta. The 
upshot of the whole Critique of Pure Reason is that 
metaphysics which pretends to a knowledge of the 

1 D. S V., P. 55. 
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Absolute is doomed. The 'Absolute" is the forbidden fruit 
or Kant in that Critique. But it is just with this forbidden 
truit that Sankara's philosophy deals. The metaphysics 
which Kant stigmatizes as "metaphysics as a natural disposi 
p metaphysics which really matters for Sankara. 

l*aithful to his analysis of knowledge and the discovery of 
Its inherent nature as vastutantram, Sankara is not led 
to the Kantian view that human knowledge is confined to 
appearances only, because it must of necessity come to man 
through certain coloured glasses which are native to the 
knowing mind. If the forms of sensibility and the categories 
cf understanding are part and parcel of the knowing mind 
as Kant believes to be the case, a complaint against them is' 
useless. According to Sankara, the very nature of the know¬ 
ing faculty cannot be used as an argument against its 
coimpetence to give valid knowledge of the thing. This is why 
tor Sankara the judgments that "fire is hot" and "Brahman 
is Sat, Cit and Ananda" both constitute valid knowledge 
In knowing that fire is hot we know the fire as it is and not 
the fire as it merely appears to us. Likewise in cognizing 
Brahman as the highest Reality, the greatest consciousness, 
and the intensest Bliss we know Brahman as it is and not 
merely as it appears to us. 

VII 

THE ME'^NS OF KNOWLEDGE 

If knowledge is vastutantram, the really important 
question to be asked and answered is: what is the means 
to the knowledge of the thirig (vastu)? This is the question 
which Sankara raises next. Ankara holds that if knowledge 
is vastutantram, there is nothing to prevent man from knowing 
the nature ot reality, provided he makes use of the light means 
of knowledge. Right knowledge is what Ankara calls Prama ‘ 
that through which right knowledge can be had is Pramana 
the Means or Source of Knowledge. "Knowledge is the 
result of the different means of knowledge and these have 
for their objects existin g things.'* 'A means of knowleda^ 

1 S. B.,1V. 1. 2. ^ --- 

2 Ibid., I. I. 4. 
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is or Is not a means accordinq as it leads or docs not lead 
to valid knowledge. Otherwise even a post, for instance, 
would be considered a means of knowledge in perceiving 
sound, etc *' Sankara does not doubt the competence 
of the pramanas to produce right knowledge. Even 
Precsptlon and Inference, to say nothing of the Scripture, 
are means of valid knowledge: "In the presence of Inference 
and Scrip'ure leading to the knowledge of that (i.0.. Self), it 
is sheer temerity te hold that knowledge cannot arise".* &n. 
kara nowhere speaks of "the perversity of ordinary means of 
knowledge” of which he is sometimes accused.® On the 
contrary, he believes that if the means of knowledge are 
regarded as fundamentally defective and as infected with an 
innate "perversity", all our practical dealings will come to 
nought. Nothing would be further from Ankara's thought 
than to believe that the means of knowledge are Incompetent 
to give valid knowledge in their respective spheres S^ieak- 
ing of the validity of Inference as a means of knowledge he 
writes as follows: "If we challenge the validity of an Inference 
of the kind based on general observation, all our activities, 
including eating and drinking, will be impossible. This no 
one desires. We see in life that peole who have experienced 
that hunger and thirst, for Instance, are appeased by eating 
and drinklng.proceed to adopt those means expecting similar 
results; all this would be impossible".* All the means of 
knowledge produce "cerfatn and fruitful knowledge".* 
Perception produces the certain and fruitful knowledge that 
fire is hot; Anubhava produces the certain and fruitful know¬ 
ledge that one's own self is pure, untainted with evil, cons¬ 
ciousness, and bliss.* 'The possibility or impossibility of 
things is to be determined only on the ground of the opera¬ 
tion or non-operation of the means of knowledge; the opera- 
tioM and non-operation of the means of knowledge are not to 
be made dependent on preconceived possibilities or Impossi- 

""l BrhaeJ. S. B.. It. I. SO. 

2 GiU. S.B.. It. 21. 

3 A. C.Mukorlvo, A. U. S.. Vol. 11. P. 388. 

4 Brhad. S. B.. IV. 3.7. 

5 Jbld- I- 

6 Ibid., It. I. 20; S.B., I. 1.4; 11. l.U. 
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bilities. What is apprehended by perception or some other 
means of knowledge Is possible; whaf Is not so apprehended 
is impossible ”* 

It is, then, the questian of the pramuna which comes 
to the torefront in Sankara's philosophy. The nature of the 
praraana to be used will be dependent upon the nature of the 
reality intended to be known. If the object to be known Is 
an external material thing, pratyak^a or sensuous Perception 
will have to be used. If we want to get an insight into the 
nature of a reality like the self or the Brahman, or the values, 
we shall have to depsnd upon Anubha/a or Intuition.* This 
is true ol all other objects of knowledge and iheir pramanas. * 

Here also a comparison with Kant will be instructive . 
Kant's analysis of knowledge, directed towards Uie 
discovery of the a priori conditions of experience, led him 
to the conclusion that knowledge of the Unconditioned 
Reality is out of the question; the human mind must be 
content with the knowledge of the phenomena, iaiikara, with 
his main Interest in the epistemological character of 
knowledge itself, was led to inquire into the nature of the 
pramai?as or means of knowledge, as the result of his 
discovery that knowledge is vastutantram and is, inherently, 
independent of time , place, and circumstances . Jiankara 
boldly asserted that tf the propier pramaija is depended upon, 
it will take US to the region of the Noumenal Reality also That 
which stands in the way of our getting access to the Ultimate 
Reality is not the inherent nature of knowledge Itself, but an 
Injudicious use of the pramana or the means of knowledge . 
The fault lies not with knowledge but with the means of 
knowledge and when Kant proposes Faith as an alternative to 
knowledge, what he is really doing is to substitute one 
pramana by another pran.aria , and not to change the nature 
of knowledge Itself. Kant wrongly took knowledge to mean 
knowledge of the phenomena only . If it is the function of 
knowledge to reveal things, there Is no reason why an 

1 S.B., II. 3.S8. 

• s. B: I.«. I. sTpim Rt wwi 

3 S. B. 1 1. *• vi 
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epiRlemolc^ical Inquiry should start by e:,uating knowledge 
with knowledge of the phenomena or sense-perception. Had 
Kant reallz^ this from the very beginning , he would not 
have been forced to the irreconcilable dualism between faith 
and knowledge; Instead, he would have been led, like 
Sankara, to the oneness of knowledge whatever the type of it. 
1 he dualism of knowledge and faith, indicating a division in 
the sphere of knowledge itseU. would have been replaced by 
a duahsm of pramanas. based on a difference, not in 
knowledge, but in the nature of the objects of knowledge 
each equally valid and equally valuable In its own sphere'. 
He would not have been compelled to undo in the second 
CrtHque what he did in the first, and if would not have been 
necessary to deny knowledge of God. freedom, and 
Immortality in order to make room for faith. Ankara's view 
then is: there is unity of knowledge but diversity of pramanas 
resting on the manynes.s of objects.* 

The criterion or test of knowledge Is the same every¬ 
where; it is vasiutantram. But the means to it differ with the 
difference in the object ( vastu ) of knowledge. Accordingly, 
it is doing less than justice to Sankara to speak of "Intui¬ 
tion" as at once a "faculty of knowledge" and "the ulHmate 
criterion" of truth.* To ask the question whether "the appeal 
to the vedas is nothing short of an extra-philosophical crite¬ 
rion" is to ask an awkward question*; and to say that "for the 
Vedintist the ultimate criterion of truth Is an immediate 
experience"* is to miss the truth about Sankara’s epislemolo* 
gical standpoint. Scripture, Intuition, Perception and Infer 
ence are not the test of truth but means to It. The criterion 
of truth is that it Is vastutantram and answers to the nature 
of reality. This is simUar to Hegel's conception "of truth as 
self-accordance, ^the accordance of anything with its real 
nature, its notion".* Sankara's answer to the question what 
knowledg e is valid is: "Knowledge which is vastuiantram." 

1 S. B. II. 1*11. ^ 

2 fl. C. Muk*r}e*in A. U.S. Vol. III. PP. 385. 389. 

3 ibid., P. 403. 

4 ibid. 

5 Mur*: Introduction to Heq*!. p. 167. 
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This is th« ultimate < 7 round of the validity of knowledge, 
whatever he the source of it. 


VIII 

pramAnas and the region of AVIDYA 

We see how hollow is the contention of those who say 
that in Ankara there is no discussion of the pramanas at all 
and they are "set aside as inadmissible for ihe metaphysics 
of the Vedanta,".* Sankara's remarks on the"inadequacy and 
F>erversify of the ordinary means of knowledge" have been 
declared to ba "sweeping" and his epistemological position 
dubbed as "unqualified irrationalism".* The statement of 
Saiikara which has called forth these remarks is to tlie 
effect that "the means of knowledge, perception and the 
rest,and the scriptures belong to ths province of Ignorance", 
one amang many such others, dispersed throughout his 
works.* The truth is that the meaning and force of Sahkara's 
statement has not been understood, and he has bean made 
to say something which is as far removed from his mind as 
the north from the south pole. The misunderstanding is 
bound up with the Ignorance of the standpoint which Ankara 
adopts, namely, the standpoint of Value. 

His assertion, in the very beginning of his commentary 
on the Brahma Sutra, that all the means of knowledge and 
all the scriptures, whether they deal with ordinary human 
ends or with Intrinsic and eternal values, belong to the 
province of ignorance, simply means that these phenomena 
f are bound up with finite existence. Knowing or cognizing, 
implying a distinction between the knower, the known, and 
the means of knowledge, is a pragmatic attitude of the man; 
and the concrete situation in which he finds himself and 
which is preeminently marked by the discrepancy between 
the ideal and the actual is its sole justification and the only 
sound explanation. All injunctions and prohibitions, all 
delineations of the nature of the Good and the means to tha 

1 D, s. V., p. 89. ~ 

2 A. C. Muk«riee. A. U. S.. Vat. 111. l> 388. 

3 5. B. 1. 1. 1. 
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flllnmment of il, have a meaning only In the region where 
the actual has not passed into the ideal. This is the region 
of struggle, of strife, of endeavour, and of effort; of effort 
Issuing in success and hope in despair. When to the knower 
of Brahman everything has become the Self, the distinction 
tetw^n the knower, the known, and the object of knowledge 
vanishes, because there is nothing other than the knower 
and the conditions necessary for the operation of the means 
ol knowled^ge are absent. 

As knowing is a pragmatic activity, “we do not find any 
means of knowledge necessitating further operation ( on the 
part of the Knower ) when once the thing to be cognized by 
that means has been cognized'.' “When to the knower of 
Brahman everything has become the Self, then what should 
one smell and through what, what should one speak and 
through what, what should one think and through what, what 
should one know and through what ?'.» When tha S'*!! has 
lieen realized, and. with the realization of it, the gulf between 
the Self and the Not-Self, between what ought to be and what 
18 , between the realm of value and the region of existence 
has been bridged, “no dealing implying means and objects 
of knowledge is possible'. 'This final authority does away 
with the cognitive-hood of the self. and. with the disappeara¬ 
nce of it, the self ceases to be governed by Ihe pramanas. just 
as the waking state by the drearn-perceplion.*» There is no 
interest of the self which remains unsatisfied and to the satis¬ 
faction of which Ihe pramanas can possibly be conducive. 
"When the awakenmg takes place that everything is tlie Self, 
perception, etc. cease to be ofwative". 

Not only the secular means of knowledge, but the Scrip¬ 
ture also ceases to be operative and have any sway over the 
man of realization who has transcended the duality of value 
and existence and raised himself to the point where they 
fuse in one. "When the awakening takes place the Scripture 
c eases to be au thoritative."«_^’'So whei^they have attained 
I Gin. s. a. n. 69. — 

3 Brhad. S. B., U. 4. 14. 
i Gtt«. s. a, n 69. 

4 S. B.. IV. I. 3. 
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that mault ( L e., the knowledge of Brahman conslsUng 

In the realization of the unity of the Self).their real state 

of aloofness, their interest in the authcrMat veness of the scrip, 
ture. ceases. And in the absence of that the Scripture, too 
lust ceases to be Scripture to them.*** True to his standpoint 
that the pramanas have a pragmatic value and are relative 
to the interests and needs of the pramatr or subject, ^likara 
points out that when all duality is over, when knowledge 
reaches its perfection consisting in the realization of the one- 
ness of the Self with Brahman, when only unity, the one 
without a second the Good, stands, all differences such as 
scirpture, disciple, and discipline are at an end 


To a man of realization scripture Is no more a "means 
o knowledge ; it is his own knowledge. This is why the Upa- 

realization "the Vedas are no 

Vedas . The srutl loses its operation, not because the man 
of realization comes to adopt a defiant attitude towards it but 
because what the sruti intends to teach has already become 
an accomplished fad. It possesses no more value as a means 
broause the end to which it is a moans is already realized 
This is the real meaning of Sankara's statement that the 
man who has realized Brahman as his Atman is not subject 
to injunctions and cannot be commanded by them becAiico 
even .he Vede. e.e bom o, h.n..■ "None oen’^be con,^ 
by his own words proceeding from his own knowledge'a 
wise master cannot be directed by an ignorant servant."* ' 


The adhyasa ^tween the knowing subject and the object 
of knowledge with which Ankara opens his Commrn^^ 
on the Brahma Sutra and which is declare^J therein tol2 
the foundation of all the practical dealings involvino fh« 
distinctions between the knower the obiect anW lu ^ 
o. know,0.^0, d.e doen .he eohon td 0”^ 

■e bul e na.orel conseauenoa of Ihe discrepancy which ir.ha 
^oMhe world oHinii^e. Adhyaae, eccmdC-o 


1 Brhttd. S. B. V. I. I. 

2 Erh.d.s.B..iv.i.3. ^onrnr.. , 

3 Altaroya. S. B.,I. 1. 

4 Ibid. 
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Is “the notion of somolhing In some other thing,”* as when 
mother-of pearl is taken for silver, or the rope for the snake, 
or wken the moon apjieara as double. It ts viewing a thing 
as other than what It is; this. In its turn, is bound up with the 
consciousness of variety or multiplicity,with the consciousness 
of this as distinguished from that, that as different from this, 
of both as contrasted with a third something, the third with 
a fourth something, and so on. It is relative to the conscious* 
ness of Self as distinguished from a not*self. 


I S. B., t. l. I. tniroduollon. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ANUBHAVA OR INTUITION 


ANUBHAVA AS VALUATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

In spite of the fact that the criterion of knowledge, accord¬ 
ing to Sihkara, ia ideaucally the same throughout, the 
means of knowledge are varied. A'l of them are valid means 
of knowledge. They tend to become invalid only when app¬ 
lied to a reality which, by its nature cannot be the subject- 
matter of that pramarra. "The several means of knowledge are 
piowerful in their respective spheres '*, and "one means of 
knowledge does not contradict another, for it only tells us about 
those things that cannot be known by any other means".* 
Ankara in his works refers to at least five sources cf know- 
ledge—Perception, Inference, Analogy (Upamana), Implica¬ 
tion (Arthapatfi) and Scriptural statement (Sabda).* At other 
places he refers to three sources only, namely Perception, 
hifererce, and Scripture.* Sometimes he cites Purana and 
Smrti as pramana*, and refers to IlihMa and Purana also as 
sources of knowledge. Sankara is not so much interested 
in enumerating the possible sources of knowledge as in deter¬ 
mining the pramana on which there is "any possibility of bas¬ 
ing the metaphysical verities", "the natural means of know¬ 
ledge" by making a "right use" of which metaphysics can 
attain its content. 

For Sankara there are no "rnalaphysical verities"; 
there is only one metaphysical verily, namely ih© Absolute 
GPxjd which is also the highest Reality. This absolute Good 
is, m the flrsi place, a bhufa vjslu an existent reality; In the 

1 Brhad. 3- B.. II. 1.2 f^pTTirsrrrrsr ft i 

2 ibid.. ^ 

jfimTpT I 

3 Ibi'i., III. 3. I. 

4 Ibid. lit. 2. 1. 

5 Chond S- B., V. 10.1. 

6 S. B . I. .3. 31: HI. 3. 32. 
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second place, it is completely internal, inseparable from 
consciousness. A direct insight into an existent reality can 
be had only through Perceotion, whether it is external or in¬ 
ternal. Knowledge of the Good can be had only through 
internal perception, but one important feature of this internal 
consciousness will be that it will, at the same time, be a cons¬ 
ciousness of value. This is what, in contradistinction from 
sensuous perception, may be called Intuition. This intuitional 
consciousness is a value-consciousness. 

Sankara excludes Sensuous perception (Pratyaksa) from 
a knowledge of the Absolute Good or Brahman, because the 
latter, though it is an existent reality (bhutavastu\ does not 
exist either in space or in time and sensuous perception is of 
no avail in the region inhabited by a reality which is timeless 
and spaceless. Sankara says that Brahman—and for him Bra¬ 
hman is the same as the Absolute Good, i.e, Moksa or Muk- 
tyavastha—"though it is of the nature of an already existent 
reality, cannot be the object of perception and the other 
means of knowledge".* It cannot be the object of Perception; 
"sense-organs cannot grasp it, because the senses have, 
according to their nature, only external things for their 
objects, not Brahman".* 

Anubhava is the pramana through which direct access 
can be had to the nature of Brahman, or the absolutely real 
Good.* The problem of the "means" of knowledge cannot 
be discussed in isolation from and without reference to the 
"reality" which is to be known. This is the meaning of San¬ 
kara's statement that knowledge is vaslutantram. Sankara 
does not believe in the possibility of an epistemology which 
will be completely neutral. He does not first independently 
fix the pramaija and afterwards make an attempt to write 
down the nature of reality by making use of that pramana. 
The decision about one involves a decision about the other. 
The"pramaiia"of Anubhava is not a key which will open any 
and every lock; it has been made to suit a particular lock 

Experience makes us aware of a reality which is the 
oneness of value and tact, of an absolute "good" which is 

1 S.B.. I. 1-4. 

2 S.B.. I. 1-2. 

3 Iblrf. 
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above all conflict and above all care. Sankara discloses 
this fact to us and, basing his epistemological inquiry on the 
actuality of this experience, says that Anubhava or Intuition 
is the proper means to a knowledge of this reality. "How 
can one contest the fact of another possessing the knowledge 
of Brahman, though still in the body, vouched as it is by his 
heart's conviction?"' We can experience this "good*' in our 
personal life, because we are ultimately made of the same 
stuff. We share the divine life and the divine consciousness; 
we partajce of the divine bliss, our self is, in its essence. Sat, 
Cit and Ananda. This is the guarantee and this the explana¬ 
tion of the possibility of our having a direct experience of 
the good. To a self which is devoid of the experience of 
the good in however imperfect a way, it can never be explain¬ 
ed what good is like. If he were told what it is like, he 
would not follow it. But as it is, every one of us does expe¬ 
rience this good, in however imperfect a way, in our lives. 
We exp)erience it in "passing perceptions of beauty in nature" 
or in completely satisfied love which neither asks nor doubts, 
which is both intimate and intelligent, or still more intensely 
in that feeling which accompanies the spirit of surrender to 
an ideal which w3 have made our own. This good is expe¬ 
rienced in its natural purity and still more continuously by 
the yogin during what Sankara calls "Samradhanakala".* 
This experience is characterized, according to Sankara, in 
the first place by the feeling that "I am Brahman" and that 
"I am all''. Brahman is Sat, Cit and Ananda; accordingly in 
the feeling that "I am Brahman", or, what is the same, "Brah¬ 
man is my Atman", there is the enjoyment of infinite Being, 
perfect Awareness, and unbounded Bliss. The feeling that 
"1 am all" expresse but another side of this experience. In 
this state of Brahmanubhava everything becomes the Self. 
The distinction between Self and Not-Self vanishes and the 
Self is no more limited by another. This identification with 
all, in which one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows 
nothing else, is the highest of all attainments and constitutes 
the greatest bliss, in comparison with which all joys that are 


1 S.B.. IV. 1.15 

2 ibid.. III. 2.25. 
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due to the contact of the organs with their objects appear 
paltry and mean. 

According to Plato also the "good** is supposed to be 
grasped by direct vision only, and for that reason is strictly 
"ineffable". Taylor, commenting upon this, sayS that neither 
Plato nor any one else could tell another man what the good 
is, because it can only be apprehended by the most incom¬ 
municable and intimate personal insight. Socrates feels his 
inability to describe this good. Sankara also emphasizes the 
"ineffable" character of Brahmanubhava. This experience, 
he tells us, is unique, is peculiarly subjective.’ It gives one 
the conviction that one is completely blessed,and it requires 
no other witness than the testimony of one's Own experience; 
so what can be better than this?*'* One experiences not only 
that one has been "touched" by the good but also that one 
has "realized" it oneself. This is "anuvedana". "Anuvedana" 
is explained by Sankara as "that attainment which, as know¬ 
ledge ripens, culminates in the ultimate results, as eating 
culminates in satiety".* The good can be apprehended by 
direct acquaintance only, not by discursive reasoning. It is 
open to what Spinoza calls scientia intuitiva. Sankara does 
not make a secret of it; and in his insistence on the possib¬ 
ility of a knowledge of this good through intuition only, a 
faculty "which all possess but few use*', he shows his funda¬ 
mental agreement with the great mystics of all ages. He 
confesses plainly that the good can be grasped only by "tren¬ 
ching on the m>sticaT', and in his avowed mysticism he 
does not lay himself open to the change either of ignor¬ 
ing the claims of logical understanding or of claiming any 
"special inspiration" for himself, which, according to Caird, 
is an "anachronism" for the modern spirit. Sahkara agrees 
with Mctaggart that none ever went about breaking 
logic but in the end logic broke him, and accepts Caird's 
dictum that "the saint should also be a man of the world 
and that the prophet should show the logical necessity of his 
vision".* 

1 Brhad S. B., IV. 4. 8, I 

2 ibid. 

3 ibid. 

4 Caird : Hegel, P. 131. 
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Sankara does not mean to put forward any special 
claim either on his own behalf or on behalf of those in whose 
footsteps he is treading. He is never tired of repealing that 
"the knowledge of Brahman is accessible to all'’’, that so far 
as its attainment is concerned there is no difference between 
giants like Vamadeva and the human weaklings of today, 
that not even the gods can prevent a man who has known 
Brahman from becoming Brahman and all.‘ It is written, 
"Whoever among the gods knew it also became that"®. But 
it is not given to all to have a direct vision of this Good, just as 
it is not given to every eye, to that of the Bushman and the 
Hottentot also, to perceive the work of the categories in the 
making of the world of experience. For Sankara the vision 
is the privilege and the prerogative of the disciplined soul, 
disciplined in the purest of virtues, in keenest discrimination, 
and in persistent meditation.* All reasoning, all reflection is 
only preparatory to an immediate and intuitive vision of the 
good. It is an indispensable aid no doubt, according to 
Safikara, but only as tending to prepare the way for the birth 
of that scientia visionis is which it is the lot of the pure souls 
to possess. 

Sankara’s Anubhava is in essence the same as Spinoza’s 
scientia intuitiva. Intuitive knowledge is the knowledge of 
the existence of individual things in so far as they are in 
God. It is seeing God in all things and all things in God. 
To the man who has it all things appear in a transformed 
light: he sees things not as determined by space and time 
but as eternally involved in the idea of God, sees them, as 
Spinoza puts it, "under the form of eternity". This knowledge 
is just the opposite of what ordinary mortals have, which is 
partial, abstract, and disintegrated. Intuitive knowledge is 
knowing God as God knows Himself, and to this corresponds 
the culminating stage of the moral life, the essence of which 
is that "intellectual love of God’’ which is but another name 
for that constant, supreme, and perfect joy and blessedness 
which comes to him who beholds all things in God and God 

1 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 8. 

2 Ibid., I. 4. 10. 

3 Ibid., I. 4 10. 

4 Kena> S. B.| 11. 1* 
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in all things. This anubhava is the "divine eye", the "divya 
chaksu" of which the Gita speaks', "the consciousness that 
sees the whole variety of beings as resting in the One and 
as emanating from that one.’ * When this anubhava takes 
place, a man becomes Brahman. This Anubhava is identified 
by Sankara with what he calls sarvatmabhava*, identification 
with all and this is said to take place when a man intuitively 
realizes that all that he perceives is only the Self. "Intuition, 
then, consists in the knowledge that my Self is pure consci¬ 
ousness, free from all pain."^ There is freedom from all 
pain, because the intuitional consciousness is the conscious- 
n ss of a reality in which the distinction betweense self and 
not-self is non-existent,in which the duality between the ideal 
and the real,, has been overcome and pain follows only as the 
result of an unreconciled opposition between the above 
pairs of opposites. This alone constitutes that integral 
experience in which the whole universe is regarded as the 
fulfilment of a single, coherent, divine purpose. This alone 
can represent that "unique intuition" the search for which 
constitutes philosophy according to Bergson. This is the 
"true empiricism'* of which he speaks, the empiricism which, 
as he says, proposes to get as near to the original itself as 
possible, to search deeply into its life, and so, by a kind of 
intellectual auscultation, to feel the throbbings of the soul.'^ 
This alone is "true metaphysics". 

Anubhava or intuition is characterized by immediacy, 
like feeling, and quite unlike thought, which essentially con¬ 
sists in the separation of the subject and the predicate, the 
self and the not-self, or, as Bradley would put it, of the "what" 
and the "that". In every experience below the stage of 
Brahmanubhava or Atmanubhava there are two aspects, the 
"that" and the "what"; these two can be explicidy distinguished 
from each other. In thinking or reflection the "what", after 
being distinguished from the ' that", is ascribed to it as some¬ 
thing wh'ch can be truly said about it. This distinction is 

1X1. 8:XII1. 34. ■ 

2 ibid.. XIII. 30. 

3 Brhad. S. B., II. 5. 15. 

4 S. B., HI. 1. 1, 

5 Bergscn : An Intriductlon to Metaphysics, P. 31. 
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stence itself. Anubhava implies fusion at a higher level 
into a single directly apprehended whole of the vast comple¬ 
xity yielded by the process of thought and reflection This 
means that the immediacy characteristic of Anubhava is not 
pre-rsflective. but post-reflective. Anubhava is immediate 
ex^rience,but''notat a level below distinction and 

tL^J includes it "in such a way as to 

transform its character", as to make it appear to b^ the 
pessary expression of a transcendent Good, of a divine 
ulness of a spmtual meaning. Anubhava is the experience 
of a reality possessing a super-abundance in which all partial 
discrepancies are resolved and remain as higher concord." 

Sankara never represents anubhava as the conscious 
ness of a reality which is a Uon’s den or of a light in which all 
colours are grey. Anubhava is an experience L tetra^^ 
feature of which is constituted by value-corsciousness It is an 
experience of the reality and substantiality of values^ of Lir 
being foundational to the universe, and of the univeme res 
mg in and through them. It is this experience which possess 
es the highest authority so far as knowledge of Brahman is 
concerned; it is the highest pramana, the final court to which 
apppaal should ba mada when one is in doubt or darkness.* 

Anubhava, possessing these characteristics, is what Sari 

ur .Td Th apprehension o( te- 

hty and ihe man who has this himself becomes Brahman 
Brahman is nothing but this Integral experience. wLt’ 
Sankara means by Anubhava is most adequately expressed 
by the sloka of the Gita quoted above.* "When a man sees 
the whole variety of beings as resting in the one. and as 
emanating from that (one) alone, then he becomes Brahman " 
This anubhava is the same as samyagdarsana * Saiikara 
com m enting u pon it, says, "When a man sees that all the 

1 Brhad. S.B.. I. 4.7, affTTSTrirT: UR SfUfU UfT 

sreunurT i s.b., ii. i. u .fv ^ 


2 

3 
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various classes of beings abide in the One, in the Self, i.e., 
when he intuitively realizes that all that we perceive is only 
the Self, and when he further sees that the origin, the evolu¬ 
tion (of eJl), is from that One, the Self as stated in the passage 
'From the Self is life, from the Self is desire, from the Self is 
love, from the SeM is aka^, from the Self is light, from the 
Self are waters, from the Self is manifestation and disappea¬ 
rance, from the Self is food'—then he becomes Brahman'^. 

Realization of this anubhava, then, will be an integral 
experience. It would be all-embracing and all-comprehend¬ 
ing. It will see the Self in everything and everything in the 
Self, God in everything and everything in God. It will be 
systematic as embracing the totality of existence, all at once 
and in a perfect unity, as its content, without discord or 
discrepancy. This Anubhava is knowledge of the real as 
the real knows itself. Man can have it only when man be¬ 
comes • one with the real. This knowledge of the real alone 
is real kr.owledge. Anubhava is at once this knowledge and 
also the means to it. 


ir 

^ANKARA AND KANT 

Anubhava as knowledge of God as God knows himself 
has affinity with what Kant called intellectual intuition. It is 
that kind of intuition which, according to Kant, brings direct 
knowledge of the ultimate reality But, in Kant's view, it is 
not given to man to p>ossess this intuition. It is "the preroga¬ 
tive of the Original Being, and can never belong to a being 
which is dependent in its existence as well as in its percep¬ 
tion, and in fact is conscious of its own existence only in rela¬ 
tion'to given objects".* This kind of intuition is "original" 
(intuitus originarius). In the case of human beings sensuous 
intuition alone is possible, and this never enables them to 
know the thing-in-itself but only the empirical object of 
experience. Human perception (i e., under forms of space 
and timei is ' sensuous simply because it is derivative (intuitus 

selected by W,teon, P. 38. 
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denvativus) and not original (intuitus originarius) and there- 
tore IS not an intellectual perception".* It is derivative be¬ 
cause It is dependent upon the existence of the object and 
therefore IS possible only if our perceptive consciousness is 
affected by the presence of the object. Were it original the 
very existence of the object would be given in the percep- 
tion. But such a perception, so far as Kant sees, can belong 
only to the Original Being. Sankara and Kant are at one in 
their belief in the reality of intellectual intuition. Both of them 
teheve that a knowledge of the ultimate reality cannot be had 
through sensuous intuition. According to Kant, so far as the 
transcendental thing in-ilself is concerned, there is no possi- 
bihty of ever making it an object of "knowledge”; for Sankara 
Brahman, though it is an already existent reality, cannot 
kLwi^g°* sensuous intuition and the other ways of 

But the similarity between their thoughts on this point 
ends here. Kant says that intellectual intuition can never 
^long to man; for Sankara anubhava, the synonym of the 
Kantian intuitus originarius,is foundational to his metaphysics 
1 he transcendental reality is seen by the yogin during the 
state oi samradhana. It is open to immediate intuition, which 
IS also the end of the enquiry into Brahman.® Kant lays so 
much stress upon the impossibility of intellectual intuition 
for human consciousness that he distinguishes his own 
philosophy on this ground alone from other forms of Idealism 
which rest upon a belief in the possibility of intellectual 
intuition. His attitude is one of uncompromising hostility. 
According to Sankara, human intuition is not mere sensuous 
intuition; it is also original or intellectual in the words of Kant 
Man can have direct knowledge of his own Self, which is Sat, 

Cit and Ananda; he can have an intellectual or original 
intuition of It along with the supreme values of "existence" 

Th I consciousness" of which it is an embodiment.' 

fh^ ^ w Brahman and Brahman is 

nf •* ° Man can thus have an intellectual 

i ntuition of God also. Pe rception is the fundamental 

1 Ibid. ^ ---- 

2 S. B.. I. 1. 4. 

3 S. B.. I. I. 2. 
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of knowledge, according to Sankara. It may be sensuous or 
non-sensuous, i. e, spiritual. Material things are known 
through sensuous Perception; spiritual realities through 
spiritual Perception. Spiritual Perception is what Sankara 
calls Anubhava. Kant's admission that God's knowledge of 
Himself takes the form of an intellectual intuition really amou¬ 
nts to saying that intellectual intuition is the true type of all 
knowledge. This also carries wifh it the implication that the 
main function of knowledge is to reveal reality, a truth duly 
emphasized by Sankara in his conception of jhana as vastu- 
tantram. But if it is so, Sankara says that it does not stand 
to reason that a limitation should be imposed on human 
knowledge and doubt cast uoan man’s experience of the 
transcendental realities and values.' If God has access to 
the thing-in-itself through intellectual intuition, human beings 
must have access to it in the same way in which God has 
access to it. 

For Sankara there is no insuperable difficulty in the way 
of man’s knowing God as He is, because God is the very 
Atman, the very life and breath of every living being. God 
is not an external creator or designer of the universe; He 
is the self-communicating life. The universe is God realiz. 
ing Himself. Man in trying to know God only tries to know 
his own Seif, his own Atman. If the object to be known, i. e. 
God, were son>ething entirely alien to the knowing mind, the 
latter would never be in a position to have any knowledge 
of it. His quest would be the quest of the Holy Grail; the 
would, as Sankara says, only dare to find the footprints of 
birds in the sky, to pull it with his clenched hands or to 
cover it as with a skin. "It is the definite conclusion of all 
the Upani^ds that we are nothing but Atman, the Brahman 
that is always the same, homogeneous, the one without a 
second, unchanging, birthless, undecaying, immortal, death¬ 
less and free from fear.”* This is the ground of the possibi¬ 
lity of Anubhava in case of human beings. Kant was preve¬ 
nted by the deistic thought of his age from recognizing any 
such internal relation between the human soul on the one 


1 S.B.IV. 1.15. 

2 Brhod. S. B., IV. 4. 7. 
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hand and God on the other. He could not present a better 
and nobler conception of God than that of a "Paymaster' 
whose supreme function lay in the distribution of "doles of 
happiness", in exact proportion to virtue, among those who 
had worked for it.' Man and God belong to two entirely 
disparate realms; and it is not strange that, to Kant, what is a 
privilege for the one is a privation for the other. 

Because Kant could not give up thinking that God and 
the human individual were alien to each other, he was forced 
to propose two different ways of knowing the reality of 
things. God knows the thing-in-itself through an intellectual 
intuition; man has access to it through faith. But if intellec¬ 
tual intuition is the true type of all knowledge, if it is the 
way in which God knows Himself as He really is, if it is the 
way which yields a direct knowledge of things-in-themselves, 
human beings can and will have access to the unconditioned 
reality not through faith, as Kant said, but, through "intellec¬ 
tual intuition". This dichotomy of intellectual intuition 
and faith is non- existent in Sankara. There is only one way 
ot knowing the unconditioned reality which is also the ulti¬ 
mate and absolute value. It is direct experience of it. It is 
Anubhava or Atmapratyaya.* Accordingly, Sankara does 
not find it necessary, as Kant does, to deny "knowledge" of 
God, freedom and immortality in order to make room for 
"laith". However, Kant in saying that reality is given to 
man by faith must not be understood to adopt an attitude 
of antagonism to intuition. The logic of the thing would 
point to a different conclusion. If the same unconditioned 
reality is known by God through "intellectual intuition" and 
given to man through "laith", ultimately intellectual intuition 
and faith must be one and the same. If they are entirely 
different in their nature, it will be difficult to be sure that the 
reality known through these means of knowledge is one and 
the same. Samyagjhana is vastutantram. It is of one and 
the same form (ekarupam). Anubhava is the means to it. 

SANKARA AND BERGSON 

Sankara's Anubhava is often compared to Bergson’s 
Intuition, and there is no doubt that there are very close 

1 Pringle Pattison; Idea oi God, P. 35. 

2 S. B.. I. 4. 7. 
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consciousness also assumes a double form like the reality at 
the base of the universe. The double form of consciousness 
is due to the double form of the real."‘ This double form, 
namely Intuition and Intelligence, are turned in opposed 
directions, the former towards inert matter, the latter towards 
life. Consciousness has thus split up into intuition and 
intelligence, because of the need it had to apply itself to 
matter at the same time as it had to follow the stream of 
life.' '* 

Sankara proposes Anubhava as the means to a true 
knowledge of the real (tattvajnana). In Anubhava we do not 
move round the object but we enter into it; we do not adopt 
any special point of view, but seek an immediate rapport 
with the object by becoming one with it. In Anubhava we 
view the thing from inside; in any other knowledge we view 
it from the ouiside. In Anubhava the standpoint we adopt 

is the standpoint of the reality itself; it is the absolute stand- 

pomt and the knowledge it gives is absolute knowledge. 
The standpoint of Anubhava is the standpoint of intuition as 
Bergson conceives it. The intuitional knowledge which 
this standpoint gives is the knowledge of Brahman, which is 
in the words of Sankara, "sarvopadhivivarjitam".' Brahman 
is the ultimate reality and everything is the manifestation of 
that Brahman. The manifested universe, being an effect of 
Brahman, is not something other than it; it is Brahman in its 
essence always and eternally. In ignorance we see it and 
its contents as something other than Brahman and indepen¬ 
dent of it. When there is something other,Brahman is perceiv¬ 
ed as limited by it and standing to it in different relations. 
This is the view of "Brahman as qualified by the limiting 
conditions consisting in the multiformity of evolved names 
and forms", the "namarupavikarabhedopadhivisista rupam" 
of Brahman, as Sankara puts it.® This is the view of reality 
which we get when, instead of placing ourselves within it 
we look at it from the outside, setting ourselves up against 
the reality while, in truth, we form part and parcel of the 

1 Bergson : Creative Evolution, P. 188. 

2 ibid. 

3 S.B., I. 1. 12. 
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universal living process. As a matter oi fact, we have not 
to "place ourselves” within the reality; we are within it; nay, 
we are that real which is the ultimate fact behind which phi¬ 
losophy cannot go. We have to become conscious of this 
truth, and the awareness of the real from this “Standpoint is 
what Bergson calls intuition and Sankara Anubhava. Both 
of them believe that the absolute can only be given in intui¬ 
tion. According to both of them, "it is to the very inward¬ 
ness of life that intuition leads us".‘ It enables us to see 
reality as it is; in the words of Spinoza, to know God as God 
knows Himself; in the words of Sahkaia, to know Brahman 
as devoid of any limiting adjuncts. 

Because intuition enables us to enter into the very 
heart of reality and thus attain the absolute by becoming 
one with it. intuition according to Bergson, "implies the 
knowledge of matter". This matter is for him the -elan vital 
itself, the current of life which flows on in its unimpeded 
movement and, in its flowing, creates its own forms of 
development. Knowledge of this "matter" is real knowledge. 
This "matter" is, for Sahkara.Brahman itself; knowledge of 
Brahman is the real knowledge (tattvajhana ); Anubhava 
"implies the knowledge of (this) matter". According to 
Sankara, knowledge of reality which is obtained by recourse 
to a method other than that of intuition and in which reality 
presents itself as something alien to the knowing mind, is 
but external. This knowledge is relative to the special point 
of view at which we place ourselves. It is, as Bergson says, 
the viewing of a thing in terms of another thing, approach¬ 
ing the real through an endless series of symbols. It is the 
translation of the vital in terms of the mechanical; according 
to Sankara, seeing Brahman through the "limiting adjuncts", 
upadhis which are but its effects and which consist in "name 
and form". Ankara calls this knowledge upadhivisista 
knowledge of Brahman. But this knowledge does not take 
one to the vary heart of reality; it leaves a man outside it. 
According to Sankara the knowledge which is given by 
discursive intellect, as Bergson conceives it, is the knowledge 
of Brahman as namarupavikarabhedopadhivisi§tam. Accord- 


l Bergson: Creative Evolution, P. 186. 
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ing to Sankara, this knowledge is infected with ignorance; 
according to Bergson, intellect presents a distorted view of 
reality. "It goes all round into life, taking from outside the 
greatest possible number of views of it, drawing it into itself 
instead of entering into it", and thus succeeds only in bring¬ 
ing us a translation in terras of inertia, a snapshot, an external 
and schematic representation.* Bergson regards the knowle¬ 
dge ^ which intellect places at our disposal as but a "transla¬ 
tion", because in it reality is viewed not as it is in itself but as 
It IS seen when manifesting itself through the moulds of matter. 
This matter is the "form" through which the real "matter" at 
the base of the universe, the elan vital, the life-force, is 
perceived by the intellect in its attempt to cognize it. It is 
for this reason that Bergson says that "intelligence, in so far 
as it is innate, is the knowledge of a form."* According to 
Sankara, the intellectual way of knowing the real is not know¬ 
ing It as it is, but as it appears when seen through the limiting 
adjuncts consisting in the diverse names and forms which 
are its own evolutes. It is the knowledge of the real as 

namarupavikarabhedopadhivisistam.* 


Enough has been said to show that there is a remarkable 
similanty between Sankara and Bergson. But in spite of 
this remarkable similarity between the "intuition" of Bergson 
and the Anubhava" of Sahkara,there are points of difference 
which are no less noteworthy. The Anubhava of Sankara is a 
value-charged consciousness, a consciousness which, in its 
very essence, is oriented towards the good. The intuitional 
consciousness of Bergson is a value-free consciousness and 
this is but a corollary of his view of the metaphysical reality 
which is conceived by him as a pure flow, a perpetual be- 
ccming, a consiant and continuous flux, having no goal and 
devoid of all determination. The real is change" itself; it is 
ever in the making and cannot be supposed in any way to 
be fixed. But a flow which is merely a flow, a process which 
is merely a process, cannot be said to posses any intrinsic 
value. In every change, in every process, there is always 


1 ibid., P. 186. 

2 ibid., P. 156. 

3 S. B., I. 1. 12. 
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implied a discrepancy between the actual and the ideal and 
a tendency on the part of the actual to move towards the 
ideal. This is the inner meaning of the cosmological situa¬ 
tion. This tendency on the part of the actual to move towards 
the ideal constitutes the element of the nisus or direction 
which is vital for the very existence of the process itself, in 
the absence of which it will cease to be what it is This is 
the element of value which is foundational to the process 
itself. According to Bergson, time or duration is the only 
reality; it is change or evolution itself, and this evolution is 
essentially creative. But, as Urban has pointed out, it is the 
weakness of the whole group of philosophies which make 
evolution itself creative that they falsely assume that time, 
process, tendency themselves carry meaning and value. As 
has been pointed out above, the meaning Bergson appears 
to find in becoming does not belong to the becoming itself. 
Bergson's elan vital has no trace of that intrinsic value which, 
according to Sankara, constitutes the very essence of Brah¬ 
man. It is mere fact just as other facts are. Only it is a 
pure dynamism. This very duration is also the essence of our 
self. The result is that the intuitional consciousness which, 
according to Bergson, has been evolved "because of the 

need it had . to follow the stream of life" and which 

is the only means which "leads" to the very "inwardness of 
life" appears to be in no way different from introspection or 
inner observation. 

According to Bergson self-knowledge is perhaps the 
best case for intuition. This intuition is the immediate sense 
of our being, of our own personality in its flowing through 
time, of our self which endures. Intuition reveals to ijs that 
the self is of pure duration. The inner life is a successttin of 
states, each of which announces that which follows and 
contains that which precedes it; no one of them begins or 
• ends but all extend into each other. It is variety of qualities 
continuity of progress and unity of direction. Bergson's 
only complaint against the competency of psychological 
introspection as a means to give insight into the real nature 
of duration or elan vital is that it is analytic and resolves the 
self into a series of elements. 
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Safikara'g Anubhava Is not the intuition whose only 
function is to reveal the inner self in its flowing through 
time. It is the consciousness which is charged with meaning 
and value and which is oriented towards the good. For 
such a consciousness the question whether the self is pure 
dynamism or has a rock-like fixity and possesses the immobi¬ 
lity of the mountain is of little or no importance. The question 
which is significant is the quesbon whether it is intrinsically 
valuable. Anubhava is the consciousness of the supreme 
reality of the intrinsic values of life, the values of existence, 
of consciousness, and of bliss. The Self is the supreme value. 
It is Sat. It is Cit. It is Ananda. Anubhava is the means to it. 
The Seif is Brahman itself and Anubhava of Brahman is the 
same as anubhava of the .^tman. BrahmSnubhava and 
.Mmanubhava signify one and the same fact of the intui- 
bonal awareness of the absolute reality which is not merely 
the highest existence but also the most supreme value. 
'Anubhava or intuition of the self consists in the realization 
that my Self is pure consciousness, free from all pain. For 
him who is in the enjoyment of this intuitional awareness of 
the Self, there is nothing else that remains to be done.."* 
Attainment of this intuition is the attainment of the highest 
good, of the most supreme bliss, of the greatest beatitude. 
Ankara repeatedly insists that "a palpable result, cessabon 
of grief and delusion, is brought about by the intuibonal 
awareness of the Brahman"*, Brahman which is eternal Libera- 
Hon it8elt*,the great,the unborn Self,undecaying,immortal and 
fearless.* There can be, he says, no doubt regarding the 
cafjacity of the intuiHonal awareness of Self which is no 
other than Brahman to produce certain and palpable fruits. 
He says. "There should be no fear that true knowledge may 
be desUtute of its result, because that result is the object of 
immediate intuition"*. In the case of such results of action 
as the heavenly world and the like which are not present to 
intuitional knowledge, there may be a doubt; but there can 

be none about the fruit of true knowledge whidh is present 
to intutUon. 

1 s. B., IV. 1. 2. 

2 Brhod. s. B.. If. 1. ia 

3 S. a, I. 1.4:111. 4. 32. 

4 Brhad. S. B.. IV. 4. tS. 

5 S. B.. III. 3. WIcTr^f I 
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SRUTI PRAMANA 

KNOWLEDGE AS VASTUTANTRAM AND ^RUTI PRAMANA 

Anubhava whon racorded through the medium of 
language and handed down traditionally comes to be known 
as Sruti, that whic^ is heard or revealed, ^rutl pramana is 
really anubhava pramana. Its authority Is the authority of 
an experience which is an embodiment of an intimately 
personal and, as Plato would say, ineffable realization of the 
meaning of existence. Its certaintY is the certainty of a 
direct perception. This is why Sah'cara says that Sruti is 
Pratyak^a, Le. intuitional perception.'^ like all perception it 
has a self-certifying character, does not depend on any other 
authority, and embodies knowfedge which is directly exper¬ 
ienced. Anubhava Is personal ac<TUi8it1on and is confined 
to the Individual who has tt, Ankara recognizes that "its 
result is unigue—it is subfeclive”*, and is certain that "it 
requires no other witness than the testimony of one's own 
experience**.* But this kind of experience, unless made part 
of the social heritage by being expressed and communicated 
through the instrumentality of language, would have little or 
no significance as a "means of knowledge" or pramana. 
When expressed in language, it is dragged out of its subjec¬ 
tive seclusion and made part of the common culture of the 
people. It then becomes, to use the words of Ruskin, "his writ¬ 
ing, his inscription or scrii tore to which all who want to know 
and learn can tum.Left to itself Anubhava can be of rro use to 
others. Olhers can profit by it only when it is recorded in 
language. So long as it Is confined‘to the seer, this Anubhava 
or experience is "prama" or knowledge merely; when reduc¬ 
ed to "words" and made available for use by others, it be¬ 
comes "pramana" or means of knowler^e. The "words" 
cany authority with them and become "Sabda pramana"_ 

“Ts. Ul. 2.24. ~ 

3 Brhod. S.B , IV. 4. 29. 

S ibid. 
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the authority of the word. What is a purely psersonal exper* 
ience acquires an objective worth. 

The reality and substantiality of the supreme values of 
Existence, Consciousness, and Bliss is a matter of direct 
Anubhava. Reasoning can only point to their actuality but 
can give us no insight Into their real nature. Intuition alone 
can do it. This is why I^iikara regards Anubhava as the 
highest pramana and as having final authority in matters of 
religion. And as Sruti is but an embodiment of the experience 
in connTCtlon with these supreme spiritual values, for 
Sankara Sruti and Anubhava are really identical. In his 
commentary on the Brahma Sutra Sankara calls Anubhava 
the final pramana.* In his commentary on the Gita Atma- 
svarupadhigama. i.e. self-realization, which is but another 
word for Anubhava, is said to be the final pramana.* In the 
same work he declares the ^stra to bo the final authority.* 
It is the underlying onon^ and inseparabilily of Sruti and 
Anubhava which makes Sankara say at once that Self-realiza¬ 
tion is the moans of obtaining insight into that fourth state of 
the soul which marks the oneness of Brahman and the indi¬ 
vidual. and that the true nature of Brahman is Inconceivable 
without the aid of the Scripture.* The truth is that for Ankara 
Sruti is the visible garment of the experiences of the 
awakened soul. To miss this truth is to miss all lhat is of 
significance in Sahkara's utterances regarding the value of 
Sruti for the man who is treading the path of self-realization 
and for the philosopher who is aiming at the construction of 
a system of religious metaphysics. 

The author itativeness of §ruti with regard to matters 
stated by it is Independent of everything else, just as the 
light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge of 
form and colour.* Those who conclude from these words of 

I s.B„ It. i.M. anpr ^rr^RV 5r*ri*TirT?BVfB»«r ufaqi'SBw i 
8 GlU. S.B.. II. 69. 

3 jfcia.. 11.18. if aifftj 5rirmi{ i 

4 Brhad. S.B.. l•A.7.^^fir«WV; fflt JTW I S.B., 11.1.27, 

fiw I 

3 3. B.. II. 1.1. f^TTTO smrwi vqfaaa i 
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Ssfelcara that h© is appealing to an extra-philosophical stand¬ 
ard, and who regard his attempts to bring the truths of ^ruti 
into conformity with the demands of reason as mere rationa¬ 
lization of the dogma fail to understand the inner spirit of 
Sankara's undertaking. In order to understand the true 
meaning of his statement that the authority of the Veda is 
indepiendent and direct we must go back to his theory of 
knowledge according to which jhana is vastutantram. 
^uti is an embodiment of truths directly realized in 
intuition. That is why Ankara calls it Prafyak^a also. 
Pralyak^a is direct awareness of a thing and is not relative 
to any other knowledge or avenue thereof as inference is. 
Spiritual perception is the only authority in matters concern¬ 
ing the nature and reality of the supreme values of life which 
are the same as Brahman, fust as sensuous perception is. con¬ 
cerning sensible things. Brahman, which is the Self ot every¬ 
one, can be known only throuh intuitional perception. The 
Veda contains knowledge of Brahman, which is an "existent 
reality". Therefore Vedic knowledge is also vastutantram, 
and, being vastutantram, is samyaqihana or perfect knowled¬ 
ge and is independent of time, place and circumstances, 
just as is the case with all other knowledge, knowledge that 
fire is hot and ether is formless.* This is why the authority of 
the Veda is independent. Its authority is supreme because 
it is anembodimeni of true knowledge about the Atman.which 
is a bhutavastu. and which, being a bhutavastu, is open to 
intuitional perception only. The authority which the ^ruti 
sways is the authority of the jhana which it embodies, and 
which is dependent upon and controlled by the “existing 
reality", which Is Brahman in this case. 

It is one of the cardinal contentions of Ankara against 
the Mimamsakas, that the Vedas deal with existent realities 
also. The Mimamsakas hold that a sentence of the Veda is 
authoritative when it is devoted to an action, when It says 
that a certain thing is to be done through such and such 
means in a particular way. Hence according to them "such 
terms as the Supreme Self and Glod have not the support ot 
Yedic testimony in the form ot sentences."* But Ankara, in 
sharp disagreement with Ihe Mimarhsakas, contends that the 


1 Brkod. S.B.. IV. 5.13. 

2 ibid . 1.3- 1- 
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Vedas deal with actually "existent realities". Brahman being 
such an existent reality. "To say, therefore, that there is no 
portion of |he Veda referring to existing things is a mere bold 
assertion. Sankara is never tired of repeating that Sruti 
passages are authoritative because they are an embodiment 
o certain and fruitful knowledge".* In view of the statements 
of Sankara to this effect the charge that Sankara merely 
rationalizes the dogma refutes itself. Sankara writes that "the 
test of the authority or otherwise of a passage ( of the Sruti) 

a.capacity to generate certain and fruitful knowledge. 

A passage that has this is authoritative, and one that lacks it, 
IS not. Is or is not certain and fruitful knowledge generated 
by passages setting forth the nature of the Self, and if so 
how can they lose their authority? Do you not see the result 

of knowledge in the removal of the evils which are the root 
of transmigration, snch as ignorance, grief, delusion and 
fear.-’ Ultimately, then, the authority of the Surti is made to 
rest on its capacity to produce certain and fruitful knowledge 
which is a matter of direct intuition. If any one regards this 
Sruti as being without authority, Sankara says, "what trust can 
one repose in passages dealing with the new and full moon 
sacrifices , for instance?* 

The attitude of Ankara towards the authority of the 
Sruti IS v^y well expressed in the following passage from 
Professor Whitehead: What is important is that the scheme 
of interpretation here adopted can claim for each of its main 
positions the express authority of one, or the other, of some 
supreme master of thought-Plato, Aristotle, Descartes. Locke, 
Hume, Kant. But ultimately nothing rests on authority, the 
final court of appeal is intrinsic reasonableness "* Sankara 
can very well say that the scheme of metaphysics outlined in 
his works can claim for its main position the express authori 
ty of some text or other of the Holy Scripture; but ultimately 
everything rests on its intrinsic reasonableness; nothina 
r ests on authority. Inthej^ein of Professor Whitehead he 

1 S. B., 1. 1. 4. - 

2 Brhad. S. B., I. 4. 7. 

3 ibid. 

4 ibid. 

5 P. R., P. 53. 
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ssys, at one place that, "the comprehension of Brahman is 
effected by the ascertainment, consequent on discussion, of 
the sense of the Vedanta texts, not either by inference or by 
other means of right knowledge", and at another that "the 
true knowledge of an existent reality depends on the thing 
itself; and hence the knowledge of Brahman also depends on 
the thing itself i. e.. Brahman, it being an existent reality." 
According to Ankara finally it i8"jhana"which constitutes the 
means by which the complete comprehension of Brahman 
can be had;* and intuition is the final result of the knowledge 
of Brahman.* We can clearly see the intrinsic oneness of 
Sankara's statement at one place that Brahman is "to be 
known only from the Upaniiids and through no other means 
of knowledge" and his assertion at another that "it is to be 
apprehended by the serene light of knowledge only".* 

Though Sankara's statement at one place, to the effect 
"that in the inquiry into Brahman scriptural texts, on the one 
hand, and intuition, on the other, are to be had recourse to 
according to the occasion"*, is liable to be so interpreted as 
to lend support to the view that Sruti and Anubhava are two 
independent pramanas, having a coordinate rank, yet on 
deeper reflection in the light of Ankara's own explanation 
of what the term "Upanisad", which is his "Scripture" or 
"Book", connotes, the plausibility of this view will disappear. 
The Upani?ads constitute for Ankara the Sruti which owns 
the highest authority in matters concerning the eternal 
verities; and, with the modesty of a maiden, he says in places 
that the purpose of the Brahma Sutra and his own comment¬ 
ary thereon is nothing more than "a disquisition on the 
Vedanta-texts".* 

The Vedanta is constituted by the Upanisads. But what 
are the Upanisads? According to Sankara the word "Upani- 

\ S. B., I. 1.1. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Brhad S. B.. III. 1. 26. 

i s-b. ii. s.29. . 
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4 S. B.. I. 1. 2. 
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sad" primarily indicates the "knowledge which shatters or 
destroys the seed of samsara, such as ignorance and the rest, 
in those seekers after emancipation who, devoid of all desires 
for objects seen and heard of, acquire that knowledge."’ It 
is only secondarily that it signifies the book containing this 
knowledge. "The word TJpanisad' is formed by adding the 
‘Kvip* suffix and the prefixes 'upa' and 'ni' to the root 'sad' 
meaning (i) to shatter or kill; (ii) to attain; (iii) to loosen. 
By the word Upani^ad is denoted the knowledge of the 
knowable entity inclucated by the work to be commented 
upon (i. e. Kathopani^ad)." The primary meaning of "Upani- 
sad" is "knowledge", "because the meaning of the root 'sad' 
i. e. the killing of the cause of samsara. etc., cannot attach to 
m#re book, but attaches to knowledge only",* Sankara does 
not object to the word "Upanisad" being applied to the book 
containing this knowledge; "even the mere work may also 
be denoted by that word, because it is meant for the self-same 
purpose as when it is said 'ghee verily is life'. The word 
Upanisad, therefore, is used in its primary sense when it is 
used to denote knowledge; but ii is used by courtesy i. e. in 
a secondary sense, to denote the book**.* It is this "know¬ 
ledge" which is recommended as the "means" to the compre¬ 
hension of Brahman.* It is this knowledge which is said to be 
"perfect and complete".* The culmination of this knowledge 
is an intuitional awareness of Brahman.* ^ruti and Anubhava 
are, in their essence, one. Sankara brings out the same truth 
when he says in another place that by Paravldya, which is a 
means to the comprehension of Brahman, "is meant primarily 
that knowledge of the Immutable which could be known 
through the Upanisads and not the mere assemblage of words 
in them'*.’ It is the "meaning" which is Important and not 
its dress. "Knowledge of the meaning of the Upani^d 

1 Kalhn. S. B.. Introduetlon- 

2 Ibid. 

a Ibid., ewnfsinirt 5 Bswfe 1 

4 S. B., I. 1. 1. 

5 Ibid. II. I. II. jrr’rw i 

6 s. B..L I. 2 . 

7 Mund. S- B.. I. j. 5. 3Vf!T^i»Wrfirrit norPtfRiI 'T'tfswfiT Btf 
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is the primary thing about it."* But meaning is a mere abstr- 
^tion apart from its being known or felt or experienced. 
The authority of the Upanisad is the authority of the experie¬ 
nced truth, anubhava. But meaning cannot be abstracted 
from the medium through which it is expressed. The 
authority of Anubhava thus comes to be the authority of the 
word which conveys that Anubhava. Thus it is that for 
Sankara both Intuition and Scripture constitute, so far as 
possible, the means of knowledge in connection with the 
inguiry into Brahman."* 


Sankara says that in matters concerning the knowledge 
realities scripture alone is authoritative* 
What he means to emphasize is that the supreme values of 
Existence, Consciousness, and Bliss are a matter of direct 
experience. Only intuition can have access to them. Reason 
can only point to the indispensability of these values for 
life and thought, but can give us no insight into their exact 
nature Only an actual experience of these values can do 
that. Logic will only tell us that knowledge is impossible 
without the acknowledgement of these values, which are 
presuppos^ inanyattempron our part to distinguish between 

the real and the unreal.the true and the false, the fleeting and 
the permanent, in short, in any attempt to think. But there 
can be no acknowledgement without knowledge in some 
sense of the object about which that acknowledgement takes 
place. Ultimately, then, we have to appeal to Intuition for 
an insight into the nature of these values, which, for Ankara 
are the same as Brahman. Bruti is the recorded intuition' 
This IS why Brahman "is to be known solely from the Scrip- 

is of no avaU. Only a "differen¬ 
tiated object possessing name and form is open to sen 
suous perception.* There is nothing else which can be per 
ceived by-means of the senses.* Likewise Inference cannofL 
of much help. Inference is not valid when it contradicts 


Taitt. S. B.. I. 2. 1. i 

S. B., 1. 1. 2. 

Ibid., II. 3. 1. 

S. B , II. 1. 6. 

Brhad. S. B.. III. 9. 26. 
ibid., I. 4. 7. 
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parception; for it depends upon the latter.*'* We shall 
discuss later on the relation in which reason stands to intui¬ 
tion in Sankara's system. At present it is enough to bear in 
mind that the work of Inference cannot begin unless 'Percei> 
tion*’, either sensuous or spiritual, has taken place. The 
underlying basis of ^ruti pramana, then, is that knowledge 
is vastutantram, Brahman a "bhutavastu", and Scripture a 
repository of this knowledge of Brahman. 

II 

SRUTI AS A GUIDE AND A VEHICLE OF CULTURE 

Sankara's attitude towards the Sruti or Scripture is not 
only a reflection of his epistemological attitude; it also summa¬ 
rises his experience of the need for a guide to the soul who 
is treading the path that leadeth unto God. Very few souls are 
responsive to the influence exerted by the 'invisible helpers*' 
who undertake to guide the aspirant. Very few can feel 
the touch of the unseen hand and hear the voice of the 
silence which assures us, "I am with thee". For the majority 
some more tangible help is needed. It is the word of the 
Master, which will console, illumine, and elevate. It is what 
Sankara calls "upadesa".* Scripture is the repository of this 
"upadesa". No one, unaided by instruction, is able to find 
out by mere reasoning’what specific thing has what particular 
potences helped by an assignable set of auxiliaries and what 
particular spheres of action, and lead to what particular 
actions. So also is it impossible to conceive without the aid 
of Scripture the true nature of Brahman with its powers 
unfathomable by thought. This is the reason for Ankara's 
unbounded reverence for the Scripture and the seer whose 
vision the Scripture embodies. Scripture is also the repository 
of the knowledge that has been handed down to us by thersis. 
We ought to be grateful to them 

Sankara's reverence for the Sruti is also an expression 
of the cultural debt which we owe to the seers. This is the 
ruling idea behind the insistence that we must know the rsi, 

1 ibid.. I. 2. 1. 

2 S. B., 11. 1. 27. 
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Ihechanda, elc. of the mantras ot the Vedas.' "He who 
makes another person sacrtiice or read by means of a mantra 
of which he does not know the I si. the metre, the divinity, and 
the Brahmana runs against a post, falls Into a pit. etc.; there¬ 
fore one must know all those matters for each mantra. "* It is 
the sense of the cultural debt we owe to the makers of the 
Vedic civilization which has led Sankara to attach so much 
importance to the Vedas and the Vedic tradition. 'Those 
alone who tread Ihe path shown by the Srutls and the spiritucl 
teachers, transcend ignorance. They alone will succeed 
In crossing this unfathomable ocean of delusion."* Ankara 
attaches so much Importance to the traditional way of looking 
at the meaning of the Vedas that he even goes to the extent 
of saying that "he who is not acquainted witli the traditional 
InlerpretaUon is to neglected as an ignorant man. though 
leam^ in all the Sastras."*. Such a man. ignorant in him- 
self, "confounds others devoid as he is of the traditional key 
to the teaching of the sastras, The world-spirit itself Is re¬ 
presented by Sankara as being eagerly concerned with the 
preservation of tradition and traditional ways o( 
thought and life. "A two fold nistha or path of devotion was 
taught by me. the cmniscent Lord, when at first at tlie begin¬ 
ning of creation, Icieated people and revived the tradition 
of the Vedic doclrin to leach them the means of attaining wo¬ 
rldly prosperity and bliss."* Truth, Ankara honestly and 
firmly believes, is "inaccessible to persons of shallow under¬ 
standing, and those who are devoid of the grace of the scrip¬ 
tures and the leachei": and "they are the scum of the 
Brahmatn and other castes who hold views about the meaning 
of the Vedas that are divorced from tradition"*. Ankara s 
eagerness to claim and quote some statement of the Scripture 
in support of his main positions is not a reversion to scholas- 
ticismi it is, on the other hand, the expression of the spirit 


1 S.B.. f.3. 3C. 

S Ibid. 

3 Brhad. S. B.. It, 5 . r6. 
•4 <Slta. S. B.. UI. 2. 

S Ibid. 

C ibKi.. Ut.3 

2 Brhad. S. B., II. I. 20. 
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which is deeply conscious oi the debt which it owes to the 
seers, and is willing to acknowledge the indebtedness. 

But, for Ankara, "tradition in philosophy is no literal 
repetition of dead concepts*. "Tradition", he is fully aware, 
"is life and movement and perpetual reinterpretation". 
That which constitutes the very life-blood ot tradition is the 
spirit which unfolds itself in the historical movement of thou¬ 
ght where alone it can be caught. This spirit remains cons¬ 
tant in a flux of forms. It is this spirit which supplies, by its 
never-ending presence, that "abiding sense of direction" 
which alone is permanent in tradition. There is a long line 
of 19is who have seized this tradition, have lived themselves 
into it and continued it creatively. Ankara associates him¬ 
self with this tradition. Vamadeva and the rest are the pre¬ 
ceptors who constitute this line and whose traditional teach¬ 
ings have enlightened those desirous of emancipation and 
wishing to attain sarvalmabhava.‘ Ankara wants to stick to 
this tradition and has stuck to it without laying himself open 
to the charge of arresting it "under the pretext of being faith¬ 
ful to it". This will be visible even to the most casual eye 
which surveys the development of Vodantic thought from the 
time of the Upanisads to the age of Sankara. That which is 
vital to theVedic tradition is the sense of the reality of the eter¬ 
nal value. Brahman or Moksa is Sankara's word for it. The 
Veda deals with the nature of this supreme value which is 
also the supreme reality, and the way in which it stands re¬ 
lated to existence. The preservation of this element, which 
is the permanent feature of the Vedic tradition, is the task of 
Ankara's philosophy, and, in one sense, by stating his be¬ 
lief that the train of thought in his works is Vedic, he is doing 
no more than endeavouring to exhibit the reality ol an Eter¬ 
nal Good which is the origin of the whole creation and to¬ 
wards which all of it moves. 

In view of the ob.servation we have made above that 
tradition, as understood by Sankara, is life and movement 
and far removed from immobility of thought. Thibaut's state¬ 
ment that Ankara was not free in his speculation8"but strictly 
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bound by a traditional body of texts considered sacred, 
which could not be changed or added to but merely systema¬ 
tized and commented upon" loses its force.* Thibaut misses 
Sarikara's attitude towards what he calls the "traditional 
body of texts'* when he says that "they cannot be changed 
or added to but merely systematized and commented upon". 
He is labouring under the erroneous impression that it is the 
"words" which are of significance to Sankara. That which 
commands Sankara's homage is "that knowledge of the 
Immortal which could be known through the Upanisads and 
not the mere assemblage of words in them'*.* It is this know¬ 
ledge of that eternally real good which is central to the 
Vedanta texts and is the common presupposition of all of 
them. Ankara has this in mind when he thinks of the 
possibility of laying the foundations of a philosophy of Ad 
vaita on the basis of the scriptural texts. The essence of his 
Advaitism is the oneness of value and reality; and the sue 
cess of his genius lies in the way in which he gives an expla 
nation of "existence” without surrending this standpoint. It 
would be doing less than justice to Sankara to look upon his 
philosophic attempts merely as an endeavour "to force the 
interpretations of divergent philosophers into a vague agree 
ment." 


Ill 

ARE ^RUn AND PR \T YAKS A INCOMPATIBLE 

Ankara's philosophy, we have shown above, does not 
seek to spin reality out of a priori truths and to construct a 
conceptual system independently of experience. It is based 
upon solid human experience, upon immediate intuition, 
upon aparoksanubhuti. From this point of view he is an 
empiricist to the core, ^ruti, for him, is an embodiment of 
the experiences of a long line of seers and divines. It is not 
only in this s*^mse that ^ruti, and Ankara's system based 
thereon, are in narmony with experience. They are in har 
mony with it even in its more limited sense, meaning percep- 
tual experience only. Ankara's system does not falsify the 


1 Thibaut, P. civ. 

2 Mund. S.B., I. 1-5. 
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world of expenence; it simply ssslcs its moaning. His anxiety 
about philosophy bolng faithful to exparience, even ordinary 
everyday human expjerience, is amply reflected in his attitude 
towards the ^ruti or Sastra. iaruti is inapaka merely and 
not karaka ‘ "The iruti is merely informative. The scriptures 
seek not to alter things but to supply information about things 
unknown as they are."*'The scriptural statement cannot impart 
any power to a thing. It is an accepted principle that the 
Scriptures are only informative and not creitlve"* Snikara 
says that whenever Scripture seeks to tell us about something 
which is unknown, it does so by examples and illustrations 
from actual life. This would not be possible, if the intuitional 
experiences with which the scripture deals were fundament¬ 
ally opposed to ordinary perceptual ones. "By ctting thon 
as examples the Scriptures seek to tell us about som5 other 
thing which does not contradict them. They would not cite 
an example from life, if they wanted to convey an idea of 
something contradictory to it. Even if they did it would be 
different from the thing to be explained. You cannot prove 
that fire is cold, or that the sun does not give heal even 
by citing a hundred examples, for the facts would be known 
to be otherwise through another source of knowledge.''* It 
is experience which tells us that there are many "distinct 
kinds of genus, sentient and insentient", and the Upani^ads 
cite many diverse examples indicating varieties of genus.* 
^hkara entertains no doubt on the point that philosophy 
cannot claim immunity from appeal to experience. Ha says 
"If you deny an observed fact, saying it is impossible, you 
will be contradicting experience, a thing which nobody will 
allow. Nor Is there any question of impossibility with regard 
to an observed fact. ** Not infreguently he has recourse to 
experience in elucidating metaphysical truths. Thus he writes, 
"there is no example to prove that a substance which has no 
parts can possess many attributes."^ 

1 Brhad. S-B,. 11. A-IO, - 

2 Ibid,. 1. 4.20. 

3 Ibid.. I. 4. 10. 

4 Ibid.. 11. I. 20. 

5 Ibid., 11. 4. d. 
tt Ibid . 1. 4. 10. 

7 ibid.. IV. 3. 30. 
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If there is no inherent conflict between Srutl and expe¬ 
rience, if the Scriptures, by citing ihe characteristics which 
things in the world are known to possess, simply seek to tell 
118 about some other thing which does not contradict them, 
then there can be no opposition between Sruti pramana and 
other means of knowledge. The contrary theory which 
has long been associated with the name of Sankara and 
which has been used as the principal key to the understand¬ 
ing of the relation in which the different pramanas stand to 
each other in his philosophy has a iairly long history behind 
it. The darkness which liistory has allowad to gather has but 
served to create a falsa impression in the minds of readers 
<ibout the true m?aning and lorce ol Sankara's Uaachtncis on 
this matter. 

As far back as tlie eleventh century, Sankara was mis¬ 
understood and misrepresented by Ramanuja on this point. 
Ramanuja represents Sankara as holding tlia view that Scrip¬ 
ture and FNsrception as “means of knowledge" ore mutually 
contradictory; and when there is conflict between Scripture 
and Perception, the former is of stronger authority and is 
capable of stultifying the latter. Ramanuja says that accord¬ 
ing to Ankara there are scriptural passages which deal 
with the one absolute Brahman and others which deal wiih 
the one phenomenal world of variety and distinctions; and 
that the former passages are of stronger authority than the 
latter. Not only this. Ramanuja thinks that it is even possible, 
according to Ankara, for some portions of the Scripture to 
stultify other portions thereof- The conclusion to which this 
view of the relation between these ptramanas is interpreted 
to lead is that the cessation of Ural bondage which is of the 
form of varied superimpositions resulting from direct percep¬ 
tion which apprehends the world of distinctions does fake 
place by means ol the knowledge of the oneness of the Self 
with Brahman Mid this knowledge can be had from Scripture 
alone. This view of the relation belween Scripture and Per¬ 
ception does naturally pave the way to the conclusion that 
the world is an unmeaning illusion and life a tragic joke. 

This view, which so grossly misrepresents Sankara’s 
position, has been revived in modern times by Deussen; and 
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the repufaHon which the latter enjoys as a scholar and thn 
eminence in which he Is held as an indoloQiist have only 
conspired to perpetuate this error. Deussen simply pours 
the old wine into new bottles. According to Deussen the 
fundamental dogma of the Vedanta Is that "only unity exists, 
plurality does not erl3l".'But he says,"this slaiement abolishes 
not only the empirical means of knowledge, f>erceptlon, etc., 
but also the Vedic canon of command and prohibition"*; 
it "contradicts experience, wh'ch shows us not that unity, 
but a plurality, an extension of names and forms (i. e., impre¬ 
ssions of ear and eye, sense impressions), and as a part of 
I hem our own Self in the form of our created and perishable 
lx)dy".* Deussen Is one with Ramanuja in attributing to 
Sankara the view that Scripture is In contradiction not only 
with Perception but with the canon of Vodic ritual also. 

Both Ramanuja and Deussen have failed to gather Ankara's 
views on the relation and interrelation in which the diffe¬ 
rent pramanas stand to each other. This ignorance is partly 
a consequence of the failure to recognize that the philosophy 
of Sankara is a philosophy of value and the standpoint which 
he adopts is the valuational standpoint, and partly it hos it¬ 
self contributed to this failure. Nothing is farther removed 
from ^hkara's mind than that"the different means of knowled¬ 
ge are mutually contradictory, and the Upanlgadic statement 
about the unity and oneness of Brahman abolishes not only 
the empirical moans of knowledge but also the Vedic canon 
of command and prohibition". Sankara most carefully warns 
his reader that "one source of knowledge does not contradict 
another, for it only tells us about those things that cannot be 
known by any other means"*. 'The several means of know¬ 
ledge are powerful in their respective spheres. "* It is only 
the self-styled wise men, "the logicians, those first-rate here¬ 
tics and liars", and the scum of the Biahmana and other 
castes who "think that the different means of knowledge are 
mutually contradictory, and also level against us the objec- 

1 D. s. V.. p. S70. ~ 

2 tbia., p. 27 a 

3 Ibid.. P. 4S3. 

4 Brhad. S. B., 11. 1. 20. 
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tton that if Brahman ba tha only reality, such Upanisadic texts 
contradict Perception "h Ankara says, these are the persons 
who are 'devoid of the- grace of the Scriptures and the tea¬ 
cher", and "hold views about the meaning of the Vedas that 
are divorced from tradition*^ "To those who say that sound, 
etc., perceived through the ear and so forth contradict the 
unity of Brahman we put this question: Does the variety of 
sound and the rest contradict the oneness of the ether? If it 
does not, then there is no* contradiction in our position with 
Perception."* There is no contradiction because the two state¬ 
ments have reference to two entirely different standpoints. 
From the existential point of view, the function of Perception 
is only to give us knowledge of differentiated objects. The 
perceptual consciousness is a factual consciousness; its deli¬ 
verance is that there is a plurality, an extension of names 
and forms. For it "there is a rerum nature" and "all the 
choir of heaven and furniture of earth, in a word all those 
bodies which compose the mighty frame of the wtorld'‘have a 
real subsistence. There is no doubt that Perception is a per¬ 
fectly valid means of knowledge according to Ankara. But 
it must be noted that Ankara is not content to take the unive¬ 
rse "simply as a fact or set of interrelated facts". Ankara 
holds that if the philosophical impulse is to be satisfied we 
must be able to attach the predicate of value to the universe 
of which the perceptual consciousness makes us aware. 
Sruti or Scripture, which is an embodiment of the valuational 
consciousness, can never come in conflict with the former, 
which is but an ascertainment of the fact of which &uti cons¬ 
titutes the meaning. There can, accordingly, arise no ques¬ 
tion of Sruti stultifying Perception. 

EV 

ARE THE UPANISADS AND THE RITUALISTIC PORTION 
OF THE VEDAS CONTRADICTORY ? 

Far from holding the doctrine of the mutual incomoa- 
tibility of §ruti and Perception as means of knowledge, Ankara 
emphatically dissociates himself from those who are inclined 
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to it and repudiates it vehemently. Th» view that '"the funda¬ 
mental dogma of the Vedanta is equally in contradiction with 
the canon of the Vedic ritual"* receives the same treatment. 

The Vedanta texts that teach the unity of Brahman are not an¬ 
tagonistic to the ritualistic Scriptures. Nor are the latter there¬ 
by deprived of their scope. Neither do the ritualistic Scriptu¬ 
res. which uphold differences such as the factors of an action, 
take away the authority of the Upanisads as ragards the unity 
of Brahman. For the means of knowledge are powerful in 
their res^tive spheres '* In view of this unequivocal state¬ 
ment of Sankara on the point, it is really strange that Raminu- 
ja and Deussen, the latter of whom merely repieats the for¬ 
mer's voice, should insist up>on making us believe that accor¬ 
ding to Sankara the statement regarding the unity of Brahman 
"abolishes not only the empirical means of knowledge, per¬ 
ception, etc., but also the Vedic canon of command and pro¬ 
hibition”*. This view which is attributed by Ramanuja and 
Deussen to Sankara is really the prima facie view of the oppo¬ 
nent stated by him in order to refute it and expose its hoUow- 
ness. It is the purvapak$a and not the siddhantapaksa, 
Ramanuja and Deussen wrongly toko it to be the siddanta. 
This prima facie view is staled by ishkara in the following 
words. 'The Upanisads that establish the existence of 
Brahman alone not only contradict their obvious impiort and 
the authority of the ritualistic F>ortion of the Vedas, but they 
also run countar to such means o! knowledge as Perception, 
which definitely establish differences in the world."* After 
the statement follows ^Jiikara's refutation of this view which 
we have quoted above. "One source of knowledge does not 
contradict another". 

A careful perusal of the following disquisition about 
the relation in which the VedSnta texts stand to the 
ritualistic portion of the Vedas will throw much fresh 
light on this much misunderstood problem, and will 
serve to remove many false notions about the metaphysical 

1 D. s. V.. p. A.'ta. 

2 Brhad. S. B., II. I. 2?. 

3 D. S. V., P. 270. 

4 Brhad. S. B., II. 1. 20 
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position ot the Vedinta of Ankara which lh!a erroneous 
view has engendered and perpeluafed. The dlsguisition 
runs as follows, and is self-explanatory: “You have said 
that passages of the Upanl?ads clash with Ihe authority 
of the ritualistic portion of the Vedas. This is not correct, 
because they have a different meaning. The Upanl^ads 
establish the unity of Brahman, they do not negate instruc¬ 
tion regarding the means to the attainment of some desiied 
object or prevent persons from undertaking it. Nor do rltua 
lishc passages fail to lead to valid knowledge regarding their 
oivn meaning. If a passage produces valid knowledge regar¬ 
ding its own special meaning, how can ft clash with other 

passages?.The §'uti says nothing either for or against 

the truth of the diversity of actions, their factors and their re¬ 
sults, which people have already taken for granted. It only 
prescribes means for the attainment of desired ends and the 
avoidance of untoward results. To be explicit; As the ^ruli 
that deals with rites having material ends takes .h3 desires as 
they are — although they are the result of erroneous notions 
— and prescribes means for attaining them, and it does not 
cease to do this on the ground that desires are an evil, being 
the result of erroneous notion, similarly the ^luli dealing 
with the regular rites such as the Agni-hotra takes the diver¬ 
sity of actions and their factors as they are—although they 
proceed from error—and enjoins rites such as the Agnihotra, 
seeing some utility in them...People have innumerable de¬ 
sires arid various defecis such as attachment. Therefore they 
ore lured by the attachment, eic., to external obKcis. and ihe 
scriptures are powerless to hold ihem back; nor can they 
persuade those who are naluially averse to external objecis 
to go after them. But the Scriptures do this much that they 
point out what leads to good and what to evil, Ihore-by Indi¬ 
cating the particular relations that subsist between the end 
and llie means. The Scriptures nellher hinder nor diiect a 
person by force as it he were a slave. We see how people 
disobey even the scriptures because of an excess of attach¬ 
ment, etc.In this matter people themselves adopt 

particular means according to their tastes, and the scriptures 
simply remain neutral, like ^ sun.Jfor Instance, or a lamp.*'* 

l Ibid. 
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According to Sankara a msans of knowledge is or is not a 
means according as It leads or does noi land to valid know¬ 
ledge, and he has no doubt that ritualistic passages lead to 
valid knowledge regarding their own meaning. 'The means 
of knowledge are powerful in iheir respective spheres. There¬ 
fore the Vedanta texts that teach the unity of Brahman are 
not antogonlstic to the ritualistic Scriptures."' 

The view, therefore, that the dlffere.nt means of knowled- 
go are contradictory, and that if Brahman is the only reality, 
the Upanisadic texts contradict Perception and the ritualis¬ 
tic portion of the Vedas, is the result of a confusion of stand¬ 
points. When Ankara reminds us that "the means of know¬ 
ledge are powerful in iheir respective spheres, like the ear, 
etc.", he means lo direct our attention to the diversity of 
standpoints from which things have to be looked at. The 
distinction between the existential and the valuational stand¬ 
point Is foundational to every utterance of Sankara, and 
nothing but error can result from a confusion of them The 
standpoint of Perception is the existential standpomt, the 
standpoint of the Upanisad is the standpoint of value, the 
Infinite standpoint. The laller standpoint is the fulfilment of 
the former. This is the truth which Ankara moans to bring 
out when he repeatedly says that the passages of the Upani- 
sada and the ritualistic pxsrtion of the Vedas "have a different 
meaning". The real conflict, according to Ankara, is not 
between Ihe Upanisads that establish the unity of Brahman 
and the rilualislic portion of the Vedas, as Ramanuja and 
Daussen think, but balween "tha knowledge of th? unify of 
Brahman" and "one's competercy to perform rites".* The 
knowledge of the unity of Brahman "only destroys one's 
natural idea of difference. Il does not nullify other injunc¬ 
tions".* 

Rites such as the Agnihotra which are connected 
with the wife and tire, can be performed only if there are 
agenci es for whom they are meant, an d this entails an idea 

1 Ibid. 

2 B.had. s. B., II. 1 . 20. ^ftrffg'i:rTf<rTtrr«ft^^^r?T i 

5 Ibid., i ' 
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of difference. They connot be performed unless there are 
the gedr—Fire, etc.—for whose sake they are undertaken,and 
this last depends on I he aacrilicer's regarding the gods as 
different from himself. Our natural consciousness of differe¬ 
nce regarding action, its factors and its results is, previous to 
the awakening of Saif—knowledge, an Incentive to the j>er- 
formance of rites. But when this notion oI difference regard¬ 
ing the deities to b? honoured and the means to it is destroy¬ 
ed in the state of enlightenment, by knowledge, this "know¬ 
ledge of the unity of Brahman militates against one's compe- 
locy to perform rites".* It is these two which cannot go hand 
in hand. This is also Sankara's "answer to the charge that if 
Brahman be the only reality there will be no scope left for 
instruction, and hence it can neither be received nor produce 
any result' .* When ignorance and the consequent conscious¬ 
ness of difference are removed, the Vedic injunctiona are 
not nullified, only the tendency to perform rites is destroyed. 
This is "analogous to the cassation of our tendency to perform 
riles having material ends when desire itsell has been 
removed".* The Vedanta texts that teach the oneneas of 
Brahman are not antagonistic to the ritualistic scriptures.* 
Shall we say, then, that Ramanuja and Deussen are among 
those "self-styled wise men" of whom ^hkara speak.s. and 
who "following their own caprices, think that the different 
means of knowledge are mutually contradictory and level 
dr^ainst us the objection that if Brahman be the only reality, 
such UpaniRadic lexis contradict Perception"*? 

V 

AN ALTERNATIVE WAY OF RESOLVING THE 
CONFLICT 

Sankara's resolution of the apparent discrepancy bet¬ 
ween iirutL and Perception as pramanas, the one leaching 

1 tbid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., jrPTfaaT^tt rar^mrirnr srr^irr: i 

5 Ibid., <TrT »rT , 

?r*ir ’iMRf't I 
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the unity of Brahman, the other insisting upon a fundamental 
plurality of things, has nothing in common with the many 
attempts made in the history of the Vedanta philosophy it¬ 
self and associated by philosophers belonging to a rival 
camp with Sankara's name also. Ramanuja attributed to the 
Vedantin, the view that Perception "apprehends pure and 
unqualified existence. Perception (also) cognizes Brahman, 
which is devoid of attributes and is pure existence", and 
consequently there is no conflict of the Sruti which teaches 
the oneness of Brahman with Perception.’ Thus Perception 
also is made to confirm the deliverances of the intuitional 
consciousness. In the light of what we have said about the 
relation in which irutiand Perception as means of knowledge 
stand to each other in Sankara's philosophy, there will app¬ 
ear to be a certain meagreness and externality in the above 
attempt to bring the two into line with each other. This is 
the impression left on the reader's mind by Mandana's' 
Brama-siddhi. Mandana, who, according to Dr. Dasgupta, 
"must have been a contemporary of Sahkara", undertakes to 
prove in the Tarka—Kaiida chapter of his Brama Siddhi "that 
we cannot perceive 'difference' through perception, and 
that therefore one should not think of interpreting the 
Upanisad texts on dualistic lines on the ground that percep¬ 
tion reveals difference".® 

The problem arises as follws. The perceptual mode of 
consciousness reveals difference. The Sruti, on the other 
hand, teaches that Brahman is one, and all that we see and 
hear and feel is nothing but Brahman. Does not Perception 
contradict the deliverances of the intuitional consciousness 
and therefore the Sruti also which embodies these deliveran¬ 
ces? Both Sahkara and Mandana recognize that here is a 
genuine problem to be solved, but their solutions differ 
fundamentally. Mandana undertakes to prove that "differen¬ 
ce", whether as a quality or characteristic of things or as an 
independent entity, is never experienced by perception.® 
The verdict of the Upanisads that reality is one and that no 


1 R,B., I. 1.1. 

2 History, Vol. II, P. 88. 

3 ibid.. P. 92. 
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diversity can be re<?l is not contradicted by perceptional 
experience. The line of argument which Ankara adopts is 
related to the standpoint of value which he consistently main¬ 
tains throughout his works. Perceptual consciousness re¬ 
veals facfs merely: the intuitional consciousness is concerned 
with the meaning of facts. As the variety of sound does not 
contradict the oneness of ether, similarly the differentiated 
names and forms do not contradict the oneness of Brahman. 
It is from this valuaiional point of view that Ankara says that 
the Upani^adic texts which speak of Brahman as the only 
reality do not contradict Perception. 

The attompl of some of the later Vednntins, referred to 
by Appaya Diksita in his SidhanlaleMsangraha, to resolve the 
seeming inconsistency between Perception and ^ruti resem¬ 
bles very much that of Mandana. It is pointed out therein 
that the author of Tattvaauddhl holds that in Perception the 
sense-organs grasp "bare existence" unqualified by name 
and form, and thus there is no conflict between Perception 
and Sruti. There would be a conflict, if Perception grasped 
differentiated name and form: but this it does not do. It ctxjni- 
zes bare existence (.sanmatram). The Nyuyosudha outlines a 
similar view. In all probability the view which Sahkaia 
criticizes in his commentary on the Bfhadaranyako Upanisad 
is the same as is sub8c;nbod to by Mandana, and ^nkara'a 
criticisms have in rniird Maridana's resolution of the conflict 
between the perceptual and the intuitional modes of knowing 
things. According to Ankara, Mandana's way of resolving 
the conflict between the (wo is not in keeping with the spirit 
OJ the Vedas, and is "divorced from tradition". In Ankara's 
attempt there is genius, in Maiidana's there is trick. For It is 
nothing but trick to invent argument to show that the sense- 
organs reveal what they are never meant to reveal. Sense- 
organs are concerned with the revelation ot a reality which 
is differentiated. "Objects such as sound and the rest which 
are perceived by the ear and so forth, are observed to be 
cblferent from one another." But Mari(;lana wislies us to 
believe that in PercepUon only a diflerenceless reality is 
cognized, ^hkara never subscribes to this view, and to 
think that on this point Ankara and Maridana are in substan- 


• ({ V.) AX ALTSRNATIVB WAT OP RKHf>LVINa TITE CONFLICT 

tlal agreement is to shut one's eyes to the fundamental contrast 
in their positions. 

A discussion of the nature of th pramana of Perception 
would not be of any gre.it value for understanding Ankara's 
philosophical position. The only justification for not neglect¬ 
ing it and for treating it at some length is that a wrong view 
has been hold by some of IheVedantins who proless to follow 
Sihkara about the nature of this pramana, and this wrong 
view has been supposed to supply part of the foundation of 
the Advaita philosophy. The misconception which has bsen 
used as an argument in support of the Vedantic Absolutism 
consists in holding that Perception reveals nothing except a 
ditferencoless reality ( sanmatram ). The great merit of 
Ankara's analysis of the nature of Perception for the purposes 
of epistemological inquiry is that he clearly recognizes that 
knowledge ( and perception is a way of knowing things ) 
presents to us a situation in which the knower has to deal 
with a reality other than himself; and thus steers clear of the 
difficulty in which the idealists of the Buddhist type have 
landed themselves. 

Sense-perception has the power to deal only with 
"differentiated realities" or “particularized things". "Only a 
differentiated object which is within the range of the organs 
can* be perceived."'. Perception can m ike us cognizant of 
things which are limited and finite; it can never give us 
knowledge of the whole, the totality, the complete. It is true 
that whatever is perceived is jpercelved as a whole, as a tota- 
lily; the percepluil process has a unifying character. But the 
wholes are perceived as particular wholes, distinguishable 
and distinguished from other such wholes and standing in 
dsfinite relations to them. Perceptual consciousness has for 
its object the santa and not the ananta, the ending and not 
the endless. Whatever can be an object of knowledge is 
compri.sed within "name and form", according to Sankara,’ 
and the term "the known" means the entire differentiated 
universe.* It is the sense-organs which help the individual 

~r Brhad. S. B.. 111.9. 26. 

2 Chand. S. R. VI. I. U. rnJTWWt^rwnTf’Tia I 

3 K,na. S. B., I. 3. 
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to particular experiences, and “when they are absent, there 
is no particular experience, for the latter is the product of 
the organs, etc."^ Sankara's meaning is that "degree of dis¬ 
criminative sensibility corresponds broadly to the complexity 
and differentiation of the organs of sense”. 

Ramanuja and Bhaskara, in believing that Sankara holds 
that Perception can grasp mere Existence or Absolute non¬ 
difference and not individualized existence, have not only 
been unfair to Sankara but have positively served to perpe¬ 
tuate this erroneous notion about his philosophy. "Brahman, 
though it is of the nature of an accomplished reality, cannot 
be the object of Perception and the other means of know¬ 
ledge”.* Brahman is not a "thing” among other things, though 
it is the source of all the reality and being of every thing; 
and a mode of consciousness which nature has evolved to 
give us knowledge of things among other things can never 
be adequate to the comprehension of Brahman, which is 
everything and which, at the same time, transcends every 
p>articuldr real thing. 

Certain physiological conditions are indispensable in 
their initiating a series of changes which result in awareness 
or knowledge. Sankara very well recognizes that "there can 
be no knowledge in the absence of the body and the orgaT\s. 
When there is no body there can be no organs, for they will 

have no support.If knowledge could arise even 

in the absense of the body and the organs there would be 
no necessity for any one to possess them."* In order that 
perception may result, the sense-organs must be stimulated 
by some object. "Sound, which is the object of hearing, 
stimulates the ear, its organ."* The sense-organs can be 
stimulated by their specific stimuli only. "We cannot suppose 
that eyes can perceive also taste."* The nature of the 
resulting sensation will depend on the particular sense-organ 
stimulated. There is an inner affinity between the sense- 

1 Brhadi S. B.. IV 3.23. ' 

2 S. B.. I. 1. 4. 

3 Brh<id. S. B., III. 9. 28. 7. 

4 ibid.t IV. 3. 5» 

5 111 * 3 . 
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organ and its adequate stimulus, and normally these organs 

do not respond to modes of stimulation other than those to 
which they are especially attuned. Thus Sankara considers 
"the organs to be of the same category as the objects, not 
of a different category. The organs are but modes of the 
objects in order to perceive them, as light, which is but a 
mode of colour, is an instrument for revealing all colours".* 

Perception, in itself, is a perfectly valid means of know¬ 
ledge. Objects of perception are as definite as any knowledge 
had through the scriptures. Facts of Perception cannot be 
doubted. "When a thing is directly recognized as identical, 
it is improper to infer that it is something else, for when an 
Inference contradicts Perception, the ground of such Infere¬ 
nce becomes fallacious."* Perceptions may sometimes be 
wrong. "Whe* ever a wrong Perception arises, it does so on 
account of a certain similarity of something to another thing 
without ascertaining the paricular nature of that thing, as 
when mother-of-pearl is mistaken for a piece of silver."* 
So far as men are concerned, "there are five distinctions of 
buddhi, having for their respective objects sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell, and on their account there are five 
organs of knowledge"*. The sense-organs are merely instru¬ 
ments at the disposal of the self, to be used by it; and it is 
only when they are inspired by the energy of the self that 
they "receive their powers of vision and so forth". By them¬ 
selves, divested of the light of the Atman that is Pure Intelli¬ 
gence, they are like wood or clods of earth.® The Self is 
different from one's body and organs, and illumines them 
like external lights, such as the sun, but is not itself illumined 
by any of them. 


1 ibid.. II. 4. II. 

2 ibid., IV. 3. 7. 

3 ibid., I. 4 10. 

4 S. B., II. 4. 6. 

5 Brhsd. S. B.. IV. 4. 18. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

VALUE CATEGORIES AND SANKARA’S SEARCH 
FOR A SYSTEM 

SAMYAGJNANA AND THE VALUE OF REASONING 

That Anubhavd or intuitional experience, which, when 
recorded In language, gets the name of ^ull is the only 
gateway to a knowledge of Brahman or the Absolute has 
been the occasion for a number of attacks from diverse 
quarters by critics who see In this a-logism of Sankara nothing 
but an appeal to an essentially extra-philosophical stand¬ 
point. "Inference" oi' reasoning'* is one of the valid means of 
knowledge recognized by ^fi'^ra. Ho calls it "tarka" or 
"anumina". It consists in making an assertion about a thing 
on the strength of ths mark or lihqa which is associated 
with it. From a knowledge of the lihga or sign we get a know¬ 
ledge of the ob)ect piossessing it. This lihja or sign is the 
ground of inference. ‘ The validity of the Inference depends 
on the presence of the lihga or hetu in the pakaa. Thus 
when we perceive smoke rising from a hill, we infer that 
since smoke cannot be without fire, there must also be fire 
on yonder hill. What is Important to recognize is that ^ah- 
kara, like Valsyayna, holds that "no Inference can take place 
in the absence of Pbrception, for the former depends upon 
the latter".* For this very reason "Inference cannot stand 
against Perception*, and it cnnnol be valid when it contra¬ 
dicts it".* Sankara warns us against challenging the validity 
of an Inference of the kind based on general observation.* 
1 ( wa did so. he tells us. "all our activities, Including eating 
and drinking, would ba Impossible. We saa in lile that people 
who have experienced that hunger and thirst, for Instance 

1 Brhad. b.B.. iv.s.a. I ~ 

5 Ibid.. I. M. 

3 ibid . 11. l.SO. 

4 Ibid . LS.1. 

6 Ibid.. IV, 3. 7. 
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are appeased by eating and drinking, proceed to adopt these 
means expecling similar results. As a matter of fact, however, 
people who have experience of eaUng and drinking infer on 
the ground cf similarity that Iheir hunger and thirst would be 
appeased if they ate and drank again, and proceed to act 
accordingly."* 

The question which has to be answered is: Can tarka or 
reasoning !:« relied upon for a knowledge of Brahman or 
Absolute? Sankara's answer is both "yes" and "no". To 
ihe question whether the truth in fhe Advaiia philosophy can 
be comprehended only by means of Scripture, or reasoning 
also can prove it, Ankara's unequivocal answer is: "It can 
be comprehended by means of reasoning also".* But at 
another place we find him stressing the point that though 
Brahman is an actually existing and accomplished reality it 
is gratuitous to suppose that it can be known through soma 
other means of knowledge. "Brahman, because it is devoid 
of form, etc., cannot be an object of Perception ( Pratyakfj ); 
nor can it be known by means of Inference or reasoning 
(Anumana), because of the absence of the known inferential 
marks."* According to Ankara, "reasoning" can as wall as 

not hslp us in getting an Insight into the nature of Reality, 
which ha calls Brahman. Ankara here attaches an Impor*. 
tance to this means of knowledge which cannot belong to 
what lie calls pratyaksa or sensuous porcaplion. Whenever 
Sshkara has occasion to speak about the means to the reali¬ 
zation of Brahman or the Highest Good, he takes special 
care to point out to us the part which reasoning will play in 
taking us nearer the goal of life. "When bath scriptura 
evidence and argument start to demonstrate the unity of self, 
they can show it as clearly as a bael fruit on the palm of 
ones hand. A thing, he says, fhat is ascertained by the 
Scriptures and reasoning, deserves credence on account of 
its proving universally true.* 

1 ib'd.. IV. 3.6. ~ 

2 Maod. S. B- 111. 1, ri!»rnT<T*Tr^ —•• 

3 S.B.. 11. 1.6. 

<i Brahd. S.B., It. 5. 1. 

5 lb:d. IV. 5.1. 
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One of the customary ways of acquiring knowledge, as 
observed in the system of logic which Sankara himself appr¬ 
oves is the association with adepts in that sphere and dis¬ 
cussion with them.* The portion of the Bihadaranyaka 
Upanisad relating to Yajhavalkya, which deals with the same 
subject as the preceding one, namely the nature of the Self, 
is mainly argumentative. The pathway to reality is marked 
by the triple stages of sravana, manana, and nididhySsana. 
"Brahman should be heard of, reflected on, and meditated 
upon. It should be heard of from the spiritual teacher and 
the scriptures, and reflected on through reasoning. The 
reasoning has been set forth in the passage furnishing argu¬ 
ments in support of the proposition, ‘All this is but the Self’."* 
Brahman is to be known not only from the Scripture or 
through Intuition. Sankara, agreeing with the scripture, 
says, "we have to know Brahman by inquiry also".® Brahman 
is "mimaihsyam" also, worthy of inquiry.* The same Upani¬ 
sad speaks of the disciple who discussed within himself the 
meaning of the Agama as pointed out by his preceptor, 
arrived at a conclusion by his reasoning, realized it in him¬ 
self, approached the preceptor and exclaimed "I think I now 
know Brahman."® 


But how are we to lesolve the inevitable conflict into 
which Ankara forces his reader by his contradictory state¬ 
ments that reasoning is an indispensable aid to the man who 
is treading the path that leadeth to Brahman, and that it is 
not possible to assign any stability to reasoning, because 
what one logician puts forward as true is upset by another 
and what this other one establishes is controverted by another 
still.* The contradiction is only an apparent one, and Ankara 
himself shows us the way out of it. His resolution of the 
seeming contradiction consists in laying down the principle 
that reasoning should be conducted in accordance with the 

1 ibid.. Ill 2. 1. 

2 Brhad. S.B., II."5.1. 

3 Kena. S.B., II. 1" 

4 ibid. 

5 ibid, 

6 S.B.,IM.ll- 
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teachings of the Scripture.* 'It thus stands established that 

conformity with the Scripture and in conformity with the 
reasoning consistent with the Scripture, it is the intelligent 
worw"" " TU ® constituent cause of this 

of Dhiln ® ° c^^ssical attempts in the history 

ot philosophy to bring intuition and reasoning together by 

ssigning them what is their proper due and asking them to 
contribute what they severally can towards the construction 
ot a systematic philosophy. The reason why reasoning should 
be subordinated to and made consistent with ^ruti lies in the 
nature of reasoning itself. Anumana or Inference cannot 
wholly transcend, and has to be rooted in, Perception, ^ruti 
IS called Pratyaksa by Sankara, because it is an embodiment 
of the truths directly experienced by the seers.* Any reason¬ 
ing or Inference with regard to the nature of Brahman should 
^ in conformity with the experienced truths about Brahman, 
because Inference depends upon Perception.* Anubhva or 
intution should be the regulative principle to which reasoning 
should submit itself. ^ 

Sankara in his insistence on the principle that reason¬ 
ing should be in conformity with the Scripture, far from 
rationalizing the dogmas, is laying down a fundamental 
episternological as well as methodological principle. Logic 
or reasoning cannot by itself determine the nature of beina 
It can be known only by means of the proper pramana 
con^sistent with the nature of the reality to be kno;^. Lhman 
IS the object of Sankara's inquiry. It is an appeal to Intuition 
which will decide the nature of Brahman; logic or reasoning 
cannot do this. Sruti or Anubhava alone con give us the 
content or material or a philosophy of religion. The function 
of tarka should be confined to bringing out the implication 
of the Anubhava of which Sruti is the record. Reasoning is 
not a substitute for actu al Anubhava; it is but a supplement 

1 S. B., I 1. 2, ^ - 

3 S. B. III. 2.24. >!5fu?urav!TT 5r?JT«IUTiTm»rTTU I 

4 Brhod. S.B., I. 2. 1, | g, B.. I. 3 . 23 . 3?^ fe 
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Borrowing a le^ from Kant ,»ilh ,ome modidcaHon. we can 
aay that acoonlin, to Sankara "aplrltual eenslblliiy alone 
can mippl, Ite content or material of knowladget reason 
without It wiU be empty. This is the real roeanina of his 
repeat^ insistence that tarka should be in conlormity with 
the Sruti. this ^llso ts the real explanation of his seeminoly 

^pture <>"l» !«>"> toe 


II 

LIMITATIONS OF REASONING OR 
INFERENTIAL THOUGHT 

The ordinary cauKal argument which proceeds from 
effect to causa cannot be of much help to us. according to 
^nkara, m ascerlatning the nature of the reality in wh'ch 
this universe is exclude from consideration the 

deliverances of the religious consciousness, i. e. of Intuition. 
Sahara 8 complaint against ihe orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy is that while they profess to base themselves 

upon tlie Sruti and claim to be in line with die Vedic tradi¬ 
tion. they draw their Inspriation from an enUrely alien source 
and commit tl^inselves to views which are divorced from 
the teachings of the scripture. These systems forget, accord¬ 
ing to Sanlura. the elementary principle of reasoning that 
Inference depends upon Perception and cannot stand 
against It, and in all our reasoning concerning God we musi 
constandy appeal to relevant experiences of sages and 

^rs who say they have seen Him. The Sankhya. the Nyaya 

and the Vaises,ka systems are victims to the twin illusions 
he ‘he intervention of sensibility, can supply 

the content of knowledge also and that a philosophlL^ 
doctnne of God can satisfactorily be based upon" a coni^! 
n^latlon of the works of nature merely...that is to say of Ihe 
order and ad,ustment of the material system to the exclusion 
of human nature and human experience in any olh«i^r li, 
its sense-percepti ve aspeef." Ankara says that an appeal to 
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'’■periencs llrelf, Ihe highest of which ouoranlao, 
that the soul is pure consciousness, free from all pain and 
pure bliss can alone supply us with the hint of a concrete 
and tolerable solution. If we rely on the sense perceptive 
as^. of experience alone and try to infer truths about the 
nature of metaphysical verities, paying no heed to the 

numfr^ll T ^ “> paralogisms and 

nullify all chances of attaining beatitude. “If Brahman were 

an object of the senses, we might perceive that the world 
.8 connected with Brahman as Its effect. But we only perceive 
he effect, so that It cannot be decided whether the world 
^s connected with Brahman as its cause or with something 

nl«»J f f ^pon the princl. 

pie that insight into the nature of Brahman, which is an already 
existent reality, is possible through a means of knowledge 
other than $ruti or Anubhava, arrive at mutually connicting 
conclusions without even a remote chance of reconciliation 
Sartkhya, says Sahkara, basing its speculation upon the 
strength of reasoning alone, holds that the cause of the world 
has to be concluded from the effect by Inference; and the 
cause which Is to be inferred is the connection of the pra- 
^ana with the souls.* The followers of Kanada, being guided 
by the self same principle, are led to infer that God is the 
efficient cause of the world, while the atoms are its material- 
and the Naiyayikas join hands with them in viewing the real* 
as the regulative principle merely, which is solely concerned 
with the organization of the material at Its disposal. All these 
theories, because they refuse to profit by the experiences 
relevant to the subject in hand,end by accepting conclusions 
which outrage some of the deepest conviction of the rell 
gious consciousness. Their chief sin. In a language which 
philosophy spoke In India twelve centuries back, is that they 
ore "vedabahya".* If we make use of a more modern idiom, 
we can say that their besetting sin is that they want to spin a 
system out of pure reoson, without appeal to experience, 

1 S. B.. I. 1. S. 

2 S.B,. I. 1.5. 

S. B.. 11. 2. II. 
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while hoping that the system will be true to facts and be a 
mirror in which one will see the face of the universe as it is. 

Sankara is aware of the difficulty which many who have 
attained to perfection of power and vision experience with 
regard to the true nature of the cause of the world. That is 
why he teaches us to limit our rationalism by a proper empi¬ 
ricism; and unless this is done, so that the rationalist also be¬ 
comes an empiricist, *a knowledge of the true nature of reali¬ 
ty, which is perfectly unfathomable and on which depends 
man s final emancipation, cannot even be guessed except 
with the help of the Scripture”.* The argument from effect 
to cause, by itself, can only point to the necessity of some 
reality in which the universe which we experience must be 
grounded. It can at best show that the value of Existence is 
an independent and absolute value. The reasoning process 
can merely give us the knowledge that Brahman is Sat. But 
no amount of inference can ever succeed in showing that 
reality is consciousness or unconsciousness, is bliss or devoid 
of bliss. It is only a first-hand, direct, intuitive experience 
of the values of conseiousness and bliss that can assure us 
of their reality. This is the reason why Sankara says that 
intuition is the final result of the inquiry into Brahman.* This 
is the reason why he exhibits the deceptive nature of mere 
ratiocination in his works*, and stands up for the subordina¬ 
tion of it to experience or druti. 

But at the same time Sankara has not omitted to discuss 
the question whether and in what way "it is possible to 
establish by reasoning also the causality of Brahman, but 
not of the Pradhana and similar principles."* But the pecu¬ 
liarity of his attempt is that he, along with the other Brahraa- 
vadins, "defines the nature of the cause, etc., on the strength 
of the Scriptures".* This, he believes, is also the strength of 
his system. The refusal to subordinate tarka to ^ruti by the 
Naiyayikas, etc., and their over-confidence in the power of 

1 s. B.,II. 2. 11. 

2 S. B.. I 1. 2, I 

3 s. B., II. 1.6. » 

4 S. B., I. 1.5. 

5 S. B.. II. 2. 38. 
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reason, have, according to Sankara, vitiated their attempt to 
found a philosophical theory of God on tarka merely. The 
fault from which those theories which regard God as the 
"efficient" cause only suffer are all traceable, in Sankara's 
view, to their neglect to profit by experiences concerning God, 
which experiences are in the very centre and foreground of 
the picture which Sankara draws of the universe. The Nyaya, 
Sahkhya, etc., while professing to accept the pramana of 
Sruti, are, in practice, systems of avowed rationalism and 
"expound the nature of the cause on the strength of mere 
analogy".* They forget that the nature of the cause, the con¬ 
stitutive stuff of the world, cannot be discovered in a place 
other than our inner nature. To interrogate our inner nature 
is to appeal to experience. Appeal to experience is appeal to 
iruti. 

Ill 

REASONING AND SEARCH FOR A SYSTEM 

But appeal to Sruti is not enough. Religion is realiza¬ 
tion, anubhava or saksatkara. Philosophy is mimamsa or 
reflection. It is an inquiry or investigation into the nature 
of the truth in the light of the deliverances of religious con¬ 
sciousness. In other words, philosophy is an intellectual inter¬ 
pretation of intuitional awareness of reality, and as such it is 
concerned with the establishment of certain views which are 
consistent with that intuition (pratipadana) and the refutation 
of others which are opposed to it.* Logical analysis and 
dialectic are indispensable in philosophy. Tarka also establi¬ 
shes the Advaita standpoint*, and whenever Sankara has to 
say anything against it, it is against tarka which ignores what 
Intuition vouchsafes and attempts to override it. Sankara 
assigns a primary position to Intuition as a means of know¬ 
ledge because it alone can supply the content of knowledge. 
But if tarka without Anubhava is empty, Anubhava without tarka 
is chaotic. Knowledge is neither empty nor chaotic. It is 
content organized in relations. Reasoning or reflection alone 

1 tdid.. 1 

2 s. B., 1. 4. 28, <»itiwjicrr i 

3 Mand. S. B., III. 1. 
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can b? entruslad with the work of organization, because it is 
the faculty of logical analysis and dialectic and these latter 
are forms of relational consciousness, which In its turn, is 
bound up with the perception of multipltcity or manyness. 
Reflection or tarka has to view things as differentiated as well 
as integrated. Ihus it has to introduce order and unity into 
the phenomena, to systematize them, and to make a whole 
of them by discovering the ground underlying them. 

If tarka or reasoning is not resorted to in order to syste¬ 
matize that experience, we shall have IniuJtion without a phi¬ 
losophy of intuition. Sankara therefore insists that Sruti and 
tarka are the true bases upon which a philosophical system 
can be reared. Anubhava or Sruti cannot do the work which 
Sankara assigns to tarka, whether it be the theoretical aspect 
of knowledge or the practical side of it that Is undercon- 
sideration. The theoretical asp>ecl of knowledge consists in 
the fromulation of a reasoned and consistent view of the 
universe. Both Anubhava and tarka contribute to it; the 
former by supplying the material and the latter by organizing 
that material in accordance with certain principles ot order. 
1 he practical side nf knowledge aims at the actual realiza¬ 
tion of the truth by having recourse to the threefold disci¬ 
pline of 'hearing" Ihe scriptural text, "reflecting" on it 
through reasoning, and finally "rnedilating" on it. The 
practical aspect of knowledge closely corresponds to the 
theoretical; only the latter has one stage less, namely that 
of Anubhava. Philosophy or mimarhsa needs Sruti and tarka- 
religion or realization needs both these; and, in addition 
actual Anubhava of the truth. Philosophy or reasoned 
knowledge of Brahman is an Indispensable stage that 
finally culm nates in Brahmanubhava. When &rikara has 
in mind the construction of a systematic philosophy which 
will do justice to the religious experience of mankind he 
insists upon our having recourse to ^uti and tarka, the former 
supplying the matter end the latter the form. He believe''^ 
though he does not expliclUy undertake to show, as Kant cS 
later on, that knowledge is neither empty nor chaotic but 
content organized in relations. When he has in view the 
actual sadhana aiming at the realization of beatitude the 
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suramum bonura of life, he speaks of all ihe three, hearing, 
reflection and meditaKon. When he is discussing the the¬ 
oretical aspect of knowledge he is content with remarking 
that "in conformity with the Scripture and in conformity with 
reasoning consistent with the Scripture, Brahman is the 
efficient and the constituent cause of this world".' But thts 
intellectual conviction is only a stage on the road to realiza¬ 
tion; and when this is the pioint under consideration, Sankara 
hastens to add that nidtdhy isana should follow sravana and 
manana, finally ripening into anubhava. 

IV 

SANKARA’S INTUITIONISM AND THE DIALECTICAL 
METHOD OF HEGEL 

It is said that there is a_ contrast between the intui¬ 
tional or mystical method of Ankara and the dialectical 
method of Hegel. According to iaiikara, the Absolute is 
revealed in an immediate experience. Hegel, on the other 
hand, insists on the mediating activity of thought. No expe¬ 
rience in its immediacy can reveal the real. The Hegelian 
method of knowing the Absolute is thus different from 
the Vedantic method of knowledge. This way of putting the 
matter, however, serves to conceal many important points of 
affinity between Ankara and Hegel regarding the method as 
well as the conclusions. From the simple fact that Hegel 
has criticized immediate or intuitive knowledge as the organ 
of philosophy, people have passed to the conclusion that 
Hegel's criticisms are applicable to Ankara's position also 
because Sankara also holds that Brahman can be known only 
in an intuition of it, But Jacobi's theory of intuitive knowledge, 
which is what Hegel repudiates, is entirely different from 
that of Sankara; and the reasons for which Jacobi is under¬ 
stood to reject "thought" as an organ of philosophy are not 
acceptable to Sankara. 

The line of argument advanced for the thesis that the know¬ 
ledge of God and of truth must be immediate or intuitive, 

1 S.B..U. i.n. 
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which is what Hegsl understands by the "Intuitional theory", 
is that thought is a mere "faculty of finitisaHon".* Thought, 
in its operation, has to make use of categories. But these 
categories, as arrested by the understanding, are limited 
vehicles of thought, forms of the conditioned. A thought 
limited to these modes has no sense of the Infinite and the 
True. "Consequently, if the object in question be the True, 
the Infinite, the Unconditioned, we change it by our notions 
into a finite and conditioned; whereby instead of apprehend¬ 
ing the truth by thought, we have perverted it into untruth.' * 
As Hegel says in another place, "the absolute on this view is 
not to be grasped in conceptual form but felt, intuited; it is 
not its conception, but the feeling of it and the intuition of it 
that are to have the say and find expreession".* According 
to Hegel, "truth finds the medium of its existence in notions 
or conceptions . According to the opposite view, "it is 
rather the opposite of the notional or conceptual form which 
would be required for systematic philosophical exposition",* 

Jacobi's reason for rejecting thought is that it is a faculty 
of finitisation; it can deal with the conditioned only, ^hkai a 
rejects tarka or reasoning because it_ is not competent to 
grasp the ultimate values. Sat, Cit and Ananda which in their 
unity constitute what he means by Brahman. But it is an error 
to think that Sankara apporves of Anubhava as an organ of 
philosophy; for systematic philosophical exposition recourse 
to conceptual thought is indispensable. Intuition will give 
us religion merely. But the Vedanta of Sarikara is not merely 
religion; it is a philosophy also, though a philosophy as a 
formulation of this religion. ^likara says that tarka also 
proves the truth of his system of Advaita. This tarka opera¬ 
tes only by making use of conceptual thought. Reasoning 
in Sankara's system, which is bound up with the conceptual 
mode of thought, proceeds by developing and systematizing 
the results of intuitional experience. This is why Sankara 

gives us at the end not merely aparoksanubhuti but a ^=1^;..= 

.jarira- 

ka Mimamsa. 

1 The Logid of Hegel, Translated by Wallace, P. 122. ’ 

2 ibid, PP. 121, 122. 

3 Hegel; Phenomenology of Mind. P. 71. 

4 ibid. 
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Hegel a crlticiam of the Intuitionfll theory of Jacob! and 
the Romanhca Is not at all applicable to &ihkara. On the 
o her hand, Hegel and Wara are at one at many points. 

immediate or intuitive 
knowledge ^ause it sets itself up against philosophy". He 
nalces it plain that the difference between philosophy and 
he asseverations of immediate knowledge rather centres in 

immediate knowledge adopts 
when a sets itself up against philosophy"*. Philosophy, for 
Hegel, IS the thinking study of things. It aims at the "syste¬ 
matic development of truth in scientific form". This alone is 
the true shape in which truth exists. In other words, accord¬ 
ing to Hegel "truth tinds the medium of its existence in 
notions or conceptions alone".* Hegel does not "seek to 
controvert the maxims of immediate knowledge"; "it is the 
last thing philosophers would think of".* For example, he 
^ints out that "immediate knowledge consists In knowing 
that the Infinite, the Eternal, the God which is in our idea, 
really Is; or, it asserts that in our consciousness there Is imme¬ 
diately and inseparably bound up with this idea the certainty 
of Ik actual being". It would be strange, he says. If any one 
could suppose that these principles were opposed to Philoso¬ 
phy. But this immediate consciousness of God goes no 
furlher than to tell us that He is". Philosophy is reflective 
knowledge; it should tell us not only that he is but also what 
He is To know merely that He is would be knowing what 
Hegel calls a vague and indeterminate Divinity" "that very 
naivete of emphness of knowledge". The ideal of philosophy 
will satisfied when we also know what He is; but this 
wauld be an act of cognition, involing mediation. To know 

God fully would be to know him as a spirit, as "at once the 
^ginning and the end, as well as the mean". This knowledge 
of C^d implies mediaHon. Without this mediation "God L 
an obj^-t of religion is expressly narrowed down to the indeter 
minat? supersensible The ideal of philosophy is 
.zed whole of determinate «nd 

1 The Logic of Hagcl, TransloUd by Wallac*, P. Ijg. -- 

2 Hsgol; Phanomsnologr of Mind, P. 71. 

3 The Logic of Hagai, Tranilalod by Wolloca, P. me. 

A The Logic of Hagai, P. 136. 

9 HagtV: Phanomanology. p, 79. 
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truth l 3 the whole, "But just as little is the attainment of a 
general notion of a whole the whole itself."* Philosophy, as a 
thinking consideration of things, wants, as Hegel says, to see 
an oak with all its vigour of trunk. Its spreading branches, and 
its mass of foliage. It cannot be satisfied by being shown 
an acom instead. It is the endeavour of philosophy to 
grasp and express the nature of the Absolute In conceptual 
form. 

dahkara knows that language fails to describe the 
Absolute Experience adequately; it is ineffable It is to be 
lived only.* But at the same time he is not unaware of the 
fact that philosophy is a matter of intelligible expression, 
and that language and reality are Inseparable: that language 
is the only medium through which the nature of the real has 
to be expressed and communicated.* For Ankara also phi¬ 
losophy or mimarfasa of the nature of Brahman is a matter of 
mediated knowledge; though Brahmanubhava, which alone, 
according to him, constitutes religion, is an immediate experi¬ 
ence. Philosophy is a systematic formulation of this religion 
or exfjerienc». We miss the close resemblance between the 
thoughts of Sankara and Hegel on this point, because we fail 
to see that Hegel has in mind the linguistic expression of the 
absolute experience, while Ankara is thinking all the time of 
that experience as actually lived. It is no doubt tnie that 
certain remarks of Hegel himself about what he calls the 
"Hindoo" view of immediate exp)erience are responsible for 
this misconception about the relation between tlieir views. 
But ihe truth is that Hegel has missed the true import of the 
Vedantic view of immediate experience and Its proper place 
in the philosophical scheme put forward by Ankara. There 
is nothing to support Hegel’s indictment that it is becauce 
the Hindoo believes "the immediacy of consciousness to be 
the criterion of truth” that he finds Glod in the cow, the 
monkey, the Brahmin, or the Lama.* If we consider carefully 
some of the philosophical tenets of Ankara's Advaltiam, it 

1 Ibid. P.75. ^ 

2 Mand. S.b.. 1. 9- 

S ibid.. I. I. I 

4 Tba Logic oi Hegol, P. 136. 
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Will appear to us that they consfilute not Immediate but 
mediated knowledge, because, as Hegel rightly points out, 
"whatever Is moie tlian a word, even tlie mere transition to a 
proposition, Isa form of mediation, containsa process towards 
another slate from which we must return once more**.* The 
statements of Ankara that the Conscious Brahman is both 
the efficient and the material cause of the universe, that it is 
the Self of everything and the goal of tlie entire world 
process, which, along with several others, constitute hisBrah- 
mavada, are forms of mediation; and only In this form can 
they be put forward as doctrines of a phUosophlcal system. 
But these truths con be directly experienced also. This exp¬ 
lains why Sahkara*s Advaitism is not only a religion but a 
philosophy also, a philosophy as the formulation of this relig. 
ion, involving in its turn mediation also. In understanding 
the attitudes of Hegel and ^hkara towards what is called 
"immediate experience”, we must not forget that Hegel's 
"reason” is not the same as what Sahkara calls "tarka". and 
what the latter says against tarka does not Indiscriminately 
hold true of "reason" as the former conceives it. Tarka is 
reflective activity. But Hegel's "reason" does not mean 
simply reflective activity; it is both reflective activity and 
intuitive activity, and both at once in an indivisible act It is, 
therefore, "msdiate and "immediate" in its operation. 

V 

THE VALUE CATEGORIES OF SANKARA 

Reflection involves the use of categories of thought, and 
Sahkara uses certain categories in order to systematize and 
express the experience in which the Absolute reveals itself. 

A careful study of these will most dearly show to us that in 
Sankara's system thought is not alien to intuition but an indis- 
pensable ally of it; and reason, far from misrepresenting the 
nature of the Absolute, provides one of the bases for the com¬ 
position of that dialectic hymn of absolute knowledge which 
Safakara's commentary on the Brahma Suira so singularly 
typifies. Sankara's interpretation of the general nature of 
reality will be found to contain the essence of Ihe categories 

1 H*g 0 l: Phanomanoloyf. P. 82. — ^ 
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used by him in exhibiting the details of his Advaitlam, and 
also the solution of the problem presented by them. The 
chief of these are (I) Substance and Quality, (ii) Cause and 
Effect, (iii) Universal and Particular. The categories in terms 
of which the nature of the universe and human experience of 
it are to be determined and communicated share, in common 
with them, not only the inseparability of value and existonre 
but also their characteristic duality. This is the case with 
the category of Substance and Quality and with that of Cause 
and Effect. This is. likewise, the key to the understanding of 
his view of the Universal and its relation to the Particular. 
These categories of philosophical explanation, as used by 
Ankara, share this nature because philosophy or reflective 
activity regarding the meaning of reality is bound up with 
the world of finite experience, which is marked by the charac¬ 
teristics noted above. Even if the Mukta, the freed soul, 
who has overcome the opposition between value and fact, 
chooses to describe his experience of the Absolute which is 
nothing other than Mok§a itself, he will have to make use of 
an idiom which belongs to the realm of duality. This, how¬ 
ever, does not mean that philosophy is nonsense. It only 
means that description of the absolute experience falls short 
of the experience itself. 

The principle, then, which we have to bear in mind in 
understanding the nature of the categories is that, in the first 
place. Brahman as the highest value and reality ts the Atman 
of the entire universe, which is a revelation of its nature; and, 
in the second, this revelation, while one with Brahman, is at 
the same lime not wholly Brahman, and, while something 
oilier than it. Is not wholly other. 

VI 

THE CATEGORY OF SUBSTANCE 

The category of substance as used by Ankara is a 
value category. It is concerned with the value of 'Reality", 
"Being" or ,'Salta" and is a development of that. Consistent 
with the value standpoint which Sankara adopts, his Inquiry 
Into Ihe nalure of substance is an inquiry into the value of 
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it. Whaf we caU Ihings are regarded by us as possessing 
qualifies or characferistlcs. Therefore, when we sfjeak of 
any sort of substance, we say « Is a thing having such or 
Buch quaUties as body Is a thing that is extendc^i. figured. 
Qnd capable o. motion, a spirit, a thing capable of thinking; 
and so hardness, friability, and power to draw Iron, we say* 
are qualities to be found in a loadstone.* Ankara admiU 
tha we cannot say that things have no natural properties 

^ can never 

riivest itself of its natural property at all.* 


» .. question arises, what are we to understand by the 
it' to which these numerous attributes are ascribed, and 
how does it posses them ? In other words, what is ihe 
s^tance to which the several qualities belong or in which 
they inhere? According to the Vaiwsika system substance 
18 the substratum or support of qualities, the a 4 raya on which 
qualities ^pend. It is something over and above the qual¬ 
ities and is their basis. Quality abides in subsiance and has 
Itself no quality. According to Locke the idea of substance 
is the idea of "the supposed, but unknown, support of those 
qualities we find exisHng, which wa imagine cannot subsist 
sine resubstante, without 8 om» thing to support them"* this 
support we caU substantia "which.accoiding to the true Import 
of ihe word.is.m plain English.standing under or upholding'** 
Both these systems try to know tha substance as "something 
besides' the qualities that characterize it; and,a5 Pringle-Patt- 
ison points out, "all the difficulties in regard to the obscurity 
of the idea, our inability to give it any determinate content. 

and our consequent ignorance.of the real essence of any 

substance” are traceable to this inconsistent demand. "No¬ 
thing can bs at all without being in some determinate way 
and this 'being in some determinate way' is precisely what 
we mean by the qualities of a thing.” We cannot divorce 
the being of a thing from the essence of if; the that of a thing 
is inseparable from its whaL Existence cannot be dissocLried 
from t is reality or v alue. Accordingly. Ankara points out that 

1 Lojkm : E»»iy abrldg»i an 1 nrlit«j b/ Prlngia.Patllson. P. 156 

2 Brahd. S. B.. IV. 3. 7; IV. 4 . 6. 

3 Lock*; Eiiay, P. 156. 
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"the quality must bs held to constitute the very essence o( 
the substance"'. True to his standpoint of Advatta, the non- 
duality or oneness of value and reality and the inseparability 
of essence and existence, Sankara does not regard the quality 
as something which supervenes on or is derived from the 
substance, or the substance as sornethinq which can exist 
without and apart from the latter. "Heat of fire lasts as long 
as fire."* "Rre can never part with its natural light or heat."’ 
The latter is the essence of the former, its very self, the Atman. 
"If a thing cannot exist apart from something else, the latter 
is the essence of that thing '. "The heat or light of fire surely 
is not a consequence of the activity of fire; it is a contradiction 
in terms to say that they are, and yet that they are the natural 
properties of fire"*. The thing is not first there and then in a 
magical way clothed with qualities afterwards. A thing is 
nothing apart Irom its inherent nature, and the inherent 
nature of a thing, according to Ankara, is eternal. The 
quality is simply a special way of the thing's being there. 
Ankara is whole-heartedly of Lotze's view that all attempts 
to lay down a theory of the way in which the what of things 
flows from a mare that are attempts to answer the absurd 
question "how Being is made". Thus Ankara is led to the 
view *that between the cause and the effect, as between the 
substance and its quality, we should assume an identity of 
essence, as there is no distinction between them such as 
there is batween a horse and a buffalo".* It is an imperfect 
way to view the quality as sonwthing which is different from 
the substance and which is owned by the latter. 

RIm&nula has failed to grasp the true position of Ankara 
on this point, and his criticism of the category of substance 
and quality betrays a misunderstanding of its nature as 
discussed by Ankara. Ramanuja takes pains to make the 

1 s. B.. It. 3.17. « 

a Brhid. S. B., IV. i. 23. 

3 Ibid.. IV. S. 7. 

4 Brbad. S. B., II. A. 7, Jiqj 

I 

A ^ 

5 S. B., II. 1. 18. 
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point that all the accepted criteria of truth prove only such 
things as are qualified by attributes. There can be no reality 
which is nirgura. That which is said to be known on any 
ground must have some character by which it is known. 
Substance is what possesses qualities. I'he basis is the 
substance and what depends on it is the quality. The relation 
between the two is one of inherence wherein distinction 
subsists between the substance and the attributes as well 
between the attributes themselves. The distinction between 
the object and its qualifications cannot be done away with. 
That Brahman is Saquna and not Nirguna is but another way 
of expressing this epistemological view entertained by 
Ramanuja. From what has been said above it is not difficult to 
see that Ramanuja misrepresents Sankara's position when he 
attributes to him the view that there are things which do not 
possess any quality, and he exposes himself to the charge of 
tgnoratio elenchi when hs points out that what is to be known 
on any ground must have soma character by which it is 
known. Ankara has pointed out In unmistakable words that 
It cannot be said that things have nomatural properties at 
all.‘ He boldly asserts that what is natural to a thing can 
nevet be eliminated, as the heat and light of the sun., and 
has the courage to lay it down as a maxim that "nothing 
but the inherent nature of a thing can be regarded as 
eternal".* Ramanuja and Ankara are at one on this point, 
though Ramanuja falls to see this. The difference between 
the two consists in the fact that Ramanuja is content to treat 
the category of substance and quality as a merely descriptive 
category while Sahkara uses it as an axiological category. 
That there are things and these things are viewed by the 
mind as possessing certain qualities ts the deliverance of 
commonsense. Ramanuja accepts it as a fact and Sahkara 
does not see any reason to overthrow tt. Ramanuja stops 
here. Sankara presses his inquiry deeper and attempts to 
determine the philosophic significance of this tool of thought; 
and. as the result of his inquiry, tells us that quality must be 

1 Brh«d.s B.. IV. 6. ^ ^ qsmhnfqftr 

I 

2 Ibid.. IV. 4.6. 
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held to ba the very essence of the substance. There is an 
identity of essence between them, because ezistence is 
inseparable from essence. 

But if substance and attribute are Identical in essence, 
whence the necessity of coining two different words, one to 
designate the ‘'dravya'* and the other the "guna" ? Gkivinda- 
nanda anticipates this objection.* ^ahkara says that the 
universe in which these distinctions are experienced and to 
whicn they have relevance exhibits not only the inseparability 
and oneness of essence and existence, but also their duality. 
It is tattvanyatvabhyamariirvacaniya. Sankara says that just 
as in our ordinary experience of ihe world objects like a haie. 
ku^^jrass. a palasa tree, being absolutely distinct from each 
other, are never found to be dependent upon each other, 
similar.y it quality and substance are absolutely distinct from 
each other, quality cannot possibly be dependent upon 
substance. But again, as Govindaranda points oul, if com¬ 
plete diiference is destructive ol any such relation, so is 
complete IdenUty also.* Sankara points out that the level o( 
ordinary human experience Involves the distinction between 
essence and existence, and that is why one and the same 
substance appears under these varied attributes or qualitiea 
as when we speak of "a white Wanket", "a ruddy cow”. or"a 
blue lotus''.* But here also Ankara is careful to note that 
•'tliere never exists In the case of the substance and its qua- 
UUes a knowledge of Uieir distinctness, as it does in the case 
of the fire and the smoke".* Hence the quality constitutes 
the very essence of substance.* Hence also "the assump- 
tion of the relation of Inherence is purposeless, because 
substance and quality are actually perceived as idenlical-in- 
essence".* 


1 Fatnaprabha on S.B.. II. 

2 S.B.. il. 3.17. 




3 Ibid.. usisvn 1 

4 S.B.. II. C. 17. ^ ' 



6 S.B.. Ibid. 


7 S.B..II.l.ia , 

% " 
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VII 


THE UNIVEHSAL AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
PARTICULAR 


Another category which plays an important part In 
Sankara's metaphysics is the category of the universal and 
the particular. The central problem of philosophy from time 
Immemorial has been the relationship of the One to the many 
or of the universal to rhe particular. This was the problem 
which occupied the attention of Plata whose doctrine of 
Ideas is the answer to it. This very problem "which had 
already beed recognized as fundamental by Socrates, stands 
in the centre of the Aristotelian logic", whose Categories 
formulated it. It at once produced the Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas and gave rise to the Aristotelian logic. The problem 
was hotly debated in the Middle ages, and, as Windelband 
points out, it is significant that this occurred independently 
In the Orient and in the Occident The zeal which enlivened 
Plato's discussion of the problem and turned his philosophy 
into the science of Ideas, the enthusiasm with which Aristotle 
carried on his war against that doctrine of ideas, while himself 
always remaining a Platonist, the tenacity with which the 
science of the Middle Ages held fast to the elaboration of 
this problem in endless discussions, unerringly prove that "in 
this question a very real and vary difficult problem lies 
before us' . 


Sankara's discussion of the problem has a uniqueness 
about it, though we are disappointed to miss in it that many- 
sided approach to the question which a man of his genius 
alone could effect with courage, confidencei, and insight. 
Anyhow, his discussion of Ihe problem does not degenerate 
into a mere game with tfie abstractions of formal logic. In 
order to understand the nature of the universal and its rela¬ 
tion to the particular we musi carefully note that the basic 
X s. B., u. 2 . 17. 

2 s. B..11. 3 . 17. ^ 


3 S. B.. Ibid. 

4 s. B., u. 1.18. r«nrTrfhTT i 
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conception of Sankara's axiologicalontologyandepistemo- 
ogy IS that of the Atman. Time and sp_ace cannot render 
mtelligible to us Ihe real nature of the Atman, the essence 
relation in which the one can stand to the 
other. The universal, a_ccording to Ankara, is the essence of 
he particular, its very Atman, that in the absence of which 
he particular cannot be what it is. The relation between 
the two IS one of identity-in^ssence; the particular is nothing 
other than the universal. The guestion about the relation 
between the particular and the universal would not have 
presented a problem before us, had it not been for the fact 
that the level of experience at which we find ourselves is 
infected with a duality between reality and existence where¬ 
in the two. while inseparable, are not completely reconciled 
to each other. In the case of a thing and its essence, we 
cannot even say that the one depends upon the other or the 
one supports the other. If the real nature of the particular is 
that it has its essence in the universal, if it is the universal 
which reveals itself as the particular this or that, if the unver- 
ml is the Atman of the particular, it is fuUle, according to 
Sankara, to think that there can be any relation of dependence 
or inherence between them. When one is the other, we 
cannot speak of the one as supporting the other or the 
other as supported by the one. According to Ankara, 
this view of the ananyatva of the particular from the 
universal not only blurs but abolishes the sharp distinction 
between what is universal and what is particular. If the 
universal is the essence of the particular, they cannot be 

treated as "antithetical terms". Accordingly, it is a con 
cession to the exigencies of language when Sankara speaks of 

the par.icular as included'in the universal and as participa 

ting in its essence, and of the latter as giving reality to the 
former. 'Svarupapradana" is the word used by Sankara. The 
universal communicates its own life to. or better in the 
particular. It sets itself up as the particular and the fDartK 
cular is but the appearance or form of the universal Th * 
universal is not first there and then, at some later momenf 
commences pouring its life into the particular, which perha ' 
may be thought to have an independent life of its own al 
side the universal. It is the one life of the universal whi^ch 
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reveals as the particular. Sankara's doctrine is neither 
that ot the universal in things", nor of "the universal before 
things , but of the universal as the Atman of the thing. All 
the relational forms turn out to be inadeguate when it is a 
question of expressing the nature of the relation between a 
thing and its essence. The thing is made of its essence. When 
Sankara speaks of the universal as "sustaining* or "support- 
ing the particulars, it is only to bring out the truth that the 
universal is their Brahman, their Self, because they have no 
reality apart from it, for if a thing cannot exist apart from 
something, the latter is the essence, the self of that thing.* 

Sankara reduces the relation of the universal and the 
particular to that of causa and effect, where the latter is but 
the differentiation of the former. The particulars are included 
m the general and are not separate from it, just as an effect 
is not separate from it cause. The general, the universal, 
is the "uktha'’,the source of the particulars. It is their "saman'' 
(common feature), for it is common to all the particulars. It 
is their Brahman', their Self, for its sustains them. That 
which is derived from another is not other than it as a jar 
for instance, i? not other than clay. The particulars being 
denved from the universal are not other than it. Ankara Ulu- 
strates |his point.* ' Speech, that is, sound in general, is the 
"uktha", the cause or material, of the particular names as the 
salt rock is of the particles of salt. All names, differentia¬ 
tions, such as Yajhadatta and Devadatta, spring from it. this 
generality of names, as do particles of salt from the salt rock. 
Sound in general is their saman, that is, common feature. It 
is common to all names which are its own particular forms". 
The particular names are derived from speech, because speech 
is their Brahman, Self; for they have no reality apart from 
sound. "Sound in general sustains or supports all names or 
particular sounds by giving them reality."* 'Thus on account 
of their relation as cause and effect, and as general and 
particular, and the one giving the other reality, particular 
names are proved to be just sound"*. The particular is thus 

1 Brhad. S. B.. I. 4. 6. ““ -- 

2 ibid.. I. 6. 1. 

3 Brhad. S. B., I. 6. 1. 
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identical in essence with the universal and non different 
from it. The universal being the essence of the particular, 
Sankara speaks of it as the cause of the latter. But he warns 
us against thinking that the particular is made of an alien 
essence. The relation between the parUcular and the uni¬ 
versal is one of tadatmya, identity of essence. 

The various words which are employed by Sahkara to 
bring out this identity of essence, in spite of their seeming 
separateness, are to be understood in the light of the princi- 
pie of the identity of value and reality which, as we have said 
above, is the bedrock upon which his system is founded. His 
statements to the effect that the particulars "arise"* "are born"* 
and "are differentiated"* from the universal and are Included 
in it,* and the universal "sustains and supports"* the parti¬ 
culars and 'lends them its own life"* are but to bring out the 
truth and strengthen the idea that the particular is nothing 
other than the universal. K the particular shares the life of 
the universal. If is one in essence with it. If it is one in 
essence with if. it cannot exist in isolation from it at any in¬ 
stant. This mode of conceiving the nature of tlie particular 
and the universal precludes any relation of "inherence" b-t- 
ween them. 

In the Middle ages the schoolmen gave to the doctrine 
of the real existence of unlvesrals the name of "realism". In 
this sense of the word. Ankara's philosophy can most fittingly 
be de 8 ;;ribed as realism, which stands in sharp contrast with 
conceptualism. According to conceptualism the only existent 
realities are individuals. No common natures exist, and so 
individuals cannot share a common nature. The universals 
are mental constructs formed by a process of abstraction from 
the contemplation of individual entitles. They ore created 
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by Ihe mind In order, through their instrumentality, to acguira 
knowledge about real things. These concepts somehow 
correspond with each of a number of Individuals. This doc¬ 
trine of "universalia post rem" does not find favour with An¬ 
kara, who holds that common natures do exist. The universal 
is called saman "because of sameness, that is, common 
feature".' In this way there are "varieties of universal".* 
Sankara and Plato are at one in thinking that the name re¬ 
mains insignificant unless there really Is a "common nature" 
wh ch Justifies the common name. Neither of them is pre¬ 
pared to believe that the universals are just ' thoughts in our 
minds" and exist in intellectu merely; to think that they ate 
merely "labour-saving devices", "conceptual shorthands" is 
to Ignore the truth about them. Plato's rejoinder in the 
"Parmenides" has a unique parallel in Ankara’s statement In 
his commentary on Bjhadaranyaka quoted above. The 
Platonic realism has been summed up in the formula"unlvers- 
aiia anteiem". It would be instructive to bring out a compa- 
rison between the Platonic realism and the Vedantic realism 
of ^hkara. 


VIII 

PLATO AND SANKARA ON THE NATURE OF THE 
UNIVERSAL 

According to Plato, the "universals", "ideas", or "forms" 
are the substantial realities. They exist in and for themselves 
They are the incorporeal, eternal self-identical entiHes, the 
original transcendent archetypes of things existing prior to 
things and apart from them, independent of them and unin¬ 
fluenced by the changes to which they are subject. The 
particulars are the imperfect copies or reflections of these 
CLetnal patterns. They may come and go; but the idea or 
form goes on for ever. The idea is the rational essence of 
things, it is that which each group of things is in itself. It is 
the universal as in or beside the particular, the common 
element in or beside the point of difference. On this view 

X Brhdd. s. B . I. a. 1. 
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any intelligible connection between the universal and the 
particular was ex-hypothesi excluded. The world of incorpo¬ 
real ideas was regarded as the higher, the more valuable, the 
more primitive world; the world of sensible objects was said 
to possess a merely borrowed existence, being but an image, 
an imitation, an imperfect copy of the former. Critics have, 
accordingly, not failed to point out that on account of this 
absence of relation between general and particular, between 
ideas and phenomena, between conception and perception, 
this "tearing apart" of essence and existence, being and 
becoming, "all philosophy ot nature is cut off by the hypo h- 
esis of Ideas"*. It has bsen emphasized that Plato, in spite of 
all his efforts, had not been able to overcome this absence of 
relation even in the later phases of his teaching, which viewed 
the idea as the final cause of phenomena, as the end for the 
sake of which occurrence takes p ace " Even as the final cause 
of occurrence the ideas remained a world by themselves 
beside the phenomena."* 

If the general idea is the substance of the particulars or 
the essence of the things, how can it exist apart from that of 
which it is the substance or the essence? The general cannot 
exist outside of and alongside the particular. This "tearing 
apart" of the world of "essence" and the world of "existence ' 
by Plato became the chief target of attack by his successor 
Aristotle, who constantly urges that the universal cannot 
exist out ot the particular, and whoso entire effort is directed 
towards bridging this gulf which his predecessor had created 
by allotting to the ideas a transcendent region in which they 
reposed In their self-identical purity, In so far as the ideas 
are put outside of the particulars, they can explain neither 

the existence of the particulars nor our knowledge of them. 
The universal is the constitutive nature of a group, and the 

constttul've marks of a class are only found in the concrete 
particulars. According to Aristotle, then, forms or universals 
exist only as characteristics or features of individual things, 
'ihey are real, bul real only as the essence of concrete 
individual entitles. The universals exist "in" the various 

1 f' rittotU ; M*t«phy»ic» A. 992 b- 8. 
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Instances, so that there would be no "squareness" unless 
there were squares, nor "manness" unless there were men. 
On the Aristotelian view, though there are no universals ante 
ms, there are universals In rebus, and this doctrine is histori¬ 
cally known as the doctrine of "universalia in re'*. The 
contrcversY between Pla'o and Aristotle regarding the relation 
between the universal and the particular, whether the former 
exists prior to things and apart from them and independent 
of them or is inherent and immanent in the thing, loses much 
of its significance for Sahkara on account of the special point 
of view from which he looks at the problem, namely, the 
axiological. Sankara says that If the universal is the essence 
of the particular, if it is its very Self ( Atman ), it is idle to raise 
the issue whether the "idea" exists "in" the particulars or 
"outside" them, whether the one is "along with" the many or 
"in" and "among" the many. 

The problem with which Ankara's doctrine of the 
"saman", the universal, is concerned is, as is the case with 
the Platonic theory of ideas, the explanation of the world of 
generation, the world of phenomena. But explanation, in the 
hands of ^hkara, assumes the form of determining the 
significance, the value of the phenomena. The category of 
causality as used by htm bears an axiological stamp. Sahkara 
does not separate the one from the many and then attempt 
the impossible task of deducing the many from the one. His 
is the awareness of a non-lempioral unchanging realm of 
absolute existence, of a 'grand universal" which subsumes 
all other universals, and of a changingcycleof merely relative 
being: and the problem before him is only that of finding out 
how the world of generation is necessarily implicated in the 
world of absolute being. In his own way he endeavours to 
show that ttie world of generation is a revelation of the 
life of the Absolute, the Great Universal, the Mahasamanya. 

It cannot be said of ^hkara that by his doctrine of saman, 
"all philosophy of nature is cut off"; nature is the manifesting 
life of the universal.* Plato's doctrine of universeilia ante rem 
marks a deviation from that valuational standpoint which is 
his greatest contribution to philosophy. If the universal is 
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the essence of the particular it cannot b3 outside the parti¬ 
cular. Using the plain man's language, we can say that it 
must be in the particular; and Sankara would have nothing to 
say against Aristotle's doctrine of universalia in re. But it 
would be truer to say, according to Sankara, that the particu¬ 
lar is in the universal, if we cannot afford to give up the 
plain man's language. The universal cannot be sought in 
the particular; it is the latter which is to be sought in the 
former. In this sense the Aristotelian view of universalia 
in re tells only a half truth. The universal transcends the 
particulars and is not exhausted by them. In this sense the 
Platonic Realism embodies a great measure of truth. But 
neither the Platonic nor the Aristotelian view contains the 
full measure of it; for half a wave can only tell half a truth. 
For Sankara the particular is undivided from the universal; 
it is avibhakta, as he says, from the universal. 

Though from the standpoint of the highest reality, the 
particular is non-different from the universal, yet when we 
have recourse to language which comtnonsense speaks we 
can say that the particular is in the universal and the univer¬ 
sal in the particular. As containing the particular and 
being the source of it, the universal is trarscendent; and as 
being present in the particular, it is immanent. The thighest 
universal is both transcendent and immanent. Brahman is 
in everything and everything is in Brahman. But Ankara 
is careful to draw our attention to the fact that this mode of 
expression is a concession to the weakness of language, 
though it is nearest the truth, because it does away with the 
onesidedness of the Platonic and the Aristotelian way of 
characterizing the nature of the universal. Sankara, in this 
matter, does not hesitate to speak with the vulgar while 
thinking with the learned. He knows "it is impossible even 
in the most rigid philosophic reasonings so far to alter the 
bent and genius of the tongue we sp)eak as never to give a 
handle for cavillers to pretend difficulties and inconsis¬ 
tencies". 

While holding tenaciously to the truth that the particular 
is nothing other than the universal, in which case a relational 
mode of thought and expression will be out of place, he yet 
has recourse to a mode of speech which use had made inevi- 
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table, and speaks of the relation between the two with the 
help of the concept of "participation". The individual thing 
but partakes in the universal essence of the Idea, the saman; 
it is included in the universal.*' This act of participation 
connotes to Sankara identity of essence and not incongruity 
of nature between the Idea and the particular. Sankara pre¬ 
fers to designate the relation as one of participation and not 
innitati')n,"because imitation suggests a separate independent 
reality of the universal, and participation means that the plan 
is not copied but modified to suit the special circumstances 
of time and space"*. 

The universal and particular are of one and the same 
stuff. The universals do not belong to a transcendent world 
from which, as it were, they descend upon their particulars 
and infrom them with their spirit. From the standpoint of 
commonsense the universals can be regarded as the more 
primitive, the producing and determining substances, and 
the particulars as dependent upon them. This determination 
or dependence is conceived by Sankara as a causal process 
in which the universal takes on form and unfolds itself as the 
particular. More correctly speaking, the universal is neither 
in the particular nor outside of the particular; it is the Atman 
of the particular, and in the Atman there is neither 'in” nor 
"out". In this view of the nature of the universal and the 
par.icular the difficulty regarding the status of the finite indi¬ 
vidual which divides the Absolutists from the Personalists 
loses much of its sting. 

The pressing problem before Sankara is not whether the 
individual possesses adjectival or substantive reality. His 
view is far removed from that "contrary opinion" of which 
Professor Whitehead says that"it led to the collapse of Descar¬ 
tes’s many substances into Spinoza’s one substance; to Leib¬ 
niz's windowless monads with their pre-established harmony; 
to the sceptical reduction of Hume's Philosophy".* Though 
^aiikara, like the medieval thinkers in the West, changes the 

1 Brhad. S. B., I, 6. 1. I 
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logical subordination of the particular into a production and 
inclusion of it by the general, and reiterates "that the parti¬ 
cular forms of existence are produced from what is general, 
as, lor instance, jars and pots from clay, but not that which 
is general is produced from particulars"*, yet he also holds 
that a mere particular does not exist. "All specific forms have 
their origin in mistaken cognitions."* "But tho particulars are 
false only in their character of specific forma; In their character 
of pure being these too are true".* The superior reality of 
the universal does not swallow up the particular, according 
to Ankara. That would be but a wooden way of expressing 
the identity of essence which the individual enjoys with the 
universal. 

Like Halo, iatikara also teaches that there are varieties 
of universal. There are numberless such forms or ideas, no¬ 
thing being loo lowly or insignificant to have its idea. 'There 
are many distinct kinds of universals and particulars; sentient 
and insentient".* Professor .Alexander expresses a similar truth 
when he says that "the universals are spatio-temporal, physi¬ 
cal, biological, mental, according to the level of existence to 
which their individuals belong. The universals of physical 
things are physical and the universal man, though it is not a 
man, is man or human. A physical universal is a physical 
aubsistent and a mental one a mental subsislent".* The uni¬ 
versal, according to both Ankara and .Alexander, belongs to 
the same order as the particulars. These ideas or universals, 
though numberless, are not disordered like chacs. They 
constitute a well-ordered world. This order forms an inter¬ 
related organic unity, the universals being arranged in logi- 
cal order, and subsumed under the highest universals, the 
Mahasamanya, which, according to Sankara, is nothing but 
Brahman Itself, the source of all the rest. According to San¬ 
kara, there is a gradation of universals, the lower of which 
are joined together by means of other universals of a higher 

1 s. B., n,3.9. 
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order; the latler, in turn, are embraced under others, still 
more exalted, and so on; the universals increase in generality 
and force until we reach the top, the last, the highest univer¬ 
sal or the Brahman which comprehends, contains or sum¬ 
marizes the entire system. This Brahman is the highest reality 
and the greatest value, and thus conceived, it is also the 
cosmic purpose. "The distinct kinds of the general and 
particulars are, through a series of intermediate steps, inclu¬ 
ded in a supreme genus. Pure Intelligence.’’* 


Sankara does not tell us anything more about the sys¬ 
tematic connection and order existing in the realm of uni¬ 
versals. Though he believed in the possibility of a coordina¬ 
tion and subordination among the universals, the thought of 
a "logically arranged pyramid" of universals which must 
culminate in the universal that is most general seems not to 
]iav0 been carried out. It is present only in a seed form in 
his writings, but it is the key to the understanding of his 
system. What Windelband said of Plato characterizes San¬ 
kara’s position on this point; and it is as true of Sankara, as 
of Plato, that the subordination of the other universals to 
the highest universal is not the logical subordination of a 
particular under the general but the teleological subordina¬ 
tion of the means to the end. The world is governed by a 
universal purpose, the idea of the Good, and is a rational 
spiritual whole.* All change and occurrence exists for the 
sake of the Idea, the Universal, the Brahman. The Mahasa- 
manya is the final cause of phenomena. "Just as a drum, a 
conch and a vIna have distinct general and particular notes 
of their own, which are included in sound in general, so 
during the continuance of the universe we may know all 
things to be unified in Brahman, because the varieties of 
genus and particulars are not different from it . 

Plato speaks of "the heaven which is above the heavens", 
of which "no earthly poet ever did or will sing worthily", as 
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the abode of the idea. There abides the very being with 
which true knowledge is concerned; “the colourless.formless, 
intangible essence, visible only to mind, the pilot of the soul."* 
But this heaven is not the physical heaven, part of the mun¬ 
dane universe. What Plato really means is that the home of 
the Idea is Idea as such; the Idea has no place outside of 
itself. In the same vein Sankara speaks of the Brahmspuram 
as the abode of the Brahman, the Mahasamanya, the Great 
Universal. But this Brahmapuram is nothing other than 
Brahman itself. "The true city of Brahman is Brahman it¬ 
self."* Brahman is the city and also the citizen. Thus it is 
clear that Sankara's conception of the universal and the par¬ 
ticular is but the consequence of the valualional standpoint 
which he adopts throughout. This also enables us to see 
that standpoint in a truer light and a more proper perspec¬ 
tive. This consideration of the nature of the universal and 
its relation to the parUcular which Ankara has "transformed 
into a causal process by means of which the universal takes 
on lorm and unfolds itself in the particular" has prepared us 
for understanding the nature of the creative aspect of the 
Vedintic Absolute, which, for a fairly long time, has been 
represented as a lion’s den into which every foot was seen 
entering but none coming out, or as "the night in which all 
cows are black". 


IX 

^ANKARA’S PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 

It has been the misfortune of philosophy that it has 
always baen called upon to express and expound the com¬ 
plex nature of reality in words while that reality has always 
been found to be too deep for words. There does not seem 
to be an end to that difficulty. The difficulty arises owing to 
something which is Inherent in the nature of reality itself and 
the medium through which it is to be expressed. The diffi¬ 
culty, as Deussen has pointed out, is that "all metaphysics' 
has to battle with the great difficulty, unique in the whole 
provi nce of science, th at it must think in conceptions and 
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express in words what is properly contrary to their nature, 
since all words and conceptions at last spring from that very 
base of empiric reality which metaphysics undertakes to 
transcend, in order to lay hold on the 'Self of the world or 
the thing-in-itself which finds its expression and manifesta¬ 
tion in all empiric reality".’ This difficulty attracted the notice 
of Kant, who coined entirely new words and redesigned the 
language to make it suitable for philosophy and, as Urban 
says, "in pouring new wine into the old bottles of Scholastic 
terminology produced a “barbarous language'." Bergson 
and Whitehead, in our own times, have pressed upon us 
this problem of the relation between language and the reality 
to be expressed by it. Bergson complains that natural 
language was made to handle the static and cannot grasp 
the dynamic; "it is not moulded on reality". He concludes 
that we should not try to express reality in linguistic symbols, 
but use language only poetically, only to bring us to the 
point where we may intuit directly the "duration" which 
escapes language. As reality is not static, nouns and 
adjectives, which symbolize states and can represent only 
the static, misrepresent reality. Bergson says that the state¬ 
ment "the child becomes a man" does not express the truth, 
because ' the reality which is the transition" from childhood 
to manhood has slipped between our fingers. We have only 
the imaginary stops, "child" and "man", and we are very 
near to saying that one of the stops is the other.* The truth 
is, he continues, that if language were moulded on reality, 
we should not say "The child becomes the man", but "There 
is becoming from the child to the man." But the first manner 
of expression is alone comformable to our habits of langu¬ 
age.® 

Whitehead, influenced by Bergson and the New Logic 
which replaces natural language with non-linguistic 
symbols, has brought about a "linguistic revolution" by 
creating a language of pure dynamism. Natural language, 
according to him, is unable to express reality. But the tool 
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required for philosophy is lanquage. According lo White- 
head, then, philosophy redesigns language in Ihe same way 
that, in a physical science, pre-existing appliances are 
redesigned.* The language of literature, he says, breaks 
down precisely at the task of expressing in explicit form tire 
larger generalities.the very generalities which metaphy¬ 

sics seeks lo express. This very dissatisfaction has led him 
to create an entirely new language and design an entirely 
new idiom. He has undertaken a drastic revision of the 
basal categories which rendered metaphysical speculation 
possible during the course of the centuries preceding his 
age. This revision is in the direction of the displacement 
of sialic categories by dynamic ones, because reality is 
dynamic, is fluent energy. Whitehead thus asks us to speak, 
and himself attempts to speak, a language wholly of verbs. 
All modem philosophy, he says, hinges about the difficulty 
of describing the world in terms of subject and predicate, 
substance and quality, particular and universal. But this 
manner of speech does violence to the truth which is dyna¬ 
mism For the category of '’substance" we have. In him, 
the category of the "actual occasion", which is not a thing 
but a ' process". These "processes" are the ultimate entities 
ot ihe temporal world. For Ihe category of "inherence" wo 
have the category of ' ir.gitstion"; for the category of "thirg- 
hood" that of "concrH.scence”. Bergson taught the lesson that 
philosophy must redesign language. He did not himself 
practise what he preached. Whitehead profiled by that 
lesson and, in redesigning the natural language, produced 
a work which, according to a conlamporary writer, "has 
proved to be the most unintelligible essay in philosophy 
ever written". 

Sankara's philosophy of language consists of some 
very simple truths about ihe deficiency of human language 
through which alone the inexpressible has to be expressed* 
and ot certain propositions which have to be borne in mind 
in any attempt to characterize the absolutely Real. Ankara 
does not make any attempt to redesign the language which 
his predecessors wr ote and his con temporaries spoke on the 

1 p. B., P. 14. " - — 
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ground that it is not moulded on reality. The real, accor¬ 
ding to Sankara, is above all change and rest, and neither a 
language of pure dynamism nor one which derives its 
metaphor from the unmoving rock can be adequate to its 
essence. Sankara's complaint is not with reference to any 
particular type of language but to language itself; but, at the 
same time, he does not fail to see that language is the only 
tool which one can use in philosophizing. 

The real nature of Brahman, which is above all division 
and differentiation, cannot be adequately expressed through 
the use of words. Language presupposes distinctions and 
differentiations, distinctions between ditferent kinds of being, 
between being and non-being, between reality and unreality 
and different orders of reality. It is relational in essence and 
"naturally makes use of relations ot like with like, of content to 
container, of cause to effect, which are implied in every phrase 
in which there is a subject, an attribute and a verb, expressed 
or understood".* "A presentation", says Sankara, "by some 
one has for its object something to be presented, and this is 
possible only where there is difference", difference not only 
between the man who undertakes the presentation and the 
thing which is to be presented but also between "that" which 
is presented and "what" is presented of it. When reality is 
everything, and there is nothing other than it, "what is there 
that can be specified and through wliat"*? Sankara is at one 
with Bradley in thinking that "thought essentially consists in 
the separation of the "what" from the "that", and however 
much it may endeavour to restore this breach there still re¬ 
mains a difference unremoved, between the subject and the 
predicate, a difference which, while it persists, shows a failure 
in thought but which, if removed, would wholly destroy the 
special essence of thinking".* Liberation, which is Sankara's 
Brahman, is the consciousness that I am all this, in which 
there is no want and no striving. For such a consciousness 
there is present neither the distinction between the self and 
the not-self nor the distinction between one thing and another. 

"T Bergson : Creative Evolution, P. 156. 
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In the absence of the former distinction there is an utter 
annihilation of any tendency to carry on any reflective 
activity. This is the reason why "Brahman is unknowable. 
One is known by another, but it is one, hence unknowable".* 
In the absence of any distinction predication itself would not 
be possible, for predication presupposes the distinction bet¬ 
ween the subject and the predicate. 

According to Ankara, every word employed to denote 
a thing denotes that thing as associated with a certain genus, 
or a certain act, or a certain quality, or a certain mode of 
relation.* For example, "cow" and "horse" imply genera, 
"cooking" and "reading" imply acts, "white" and "black" 
imply qualities,' wealthy' and "cattle-owner" imply relations. 
But Brahman belongs to no genus, as it is the highest genus, 
the Mahasamanya. "It cannot have anything like a generic 
property like the cow, etc., because it is devoid of all upadhis 
or limiting adjuncts; it has neither generic nor specific 
characteristics because it is one, without a second."* The 
varieties of genera and species are not other than it, being 
but differentiations of it, and consequently cannot be set up 
as against it and limiting it. Brahman cannot be treated as a 
class among other classes, and thus cannot be said to poss¬ 
ess any generic properly. It is only well defined classes 
remaining distinct from each other that can do so. 
Being devoid of qualities it cannot be denoted by a word 
implying a quality. The distinction between substance and 
quality is non-existent in Brahman because in it existence is 
inseparable from essence. Being actionless it cannot be 
denoted by a word implying act. It is not related to anything 
else, for it is one and non-dual and there is nothing other 
than it. "It is one, without a second. It is no object (of self). 
It is the very essence."* As a matter of fact, the inability of 
language to express the nature of the Absolute is ultimately 

“ 1 Brhad. s. B.,1V. 4. 20.. I IT? 
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2 Gita. s. ..xill. 12. 

2 Mand. S.., I. 9. 

4 Gita. S.B., XIll. 12, ^ ^ 
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(5 IX) 


Sankara's philosophy op langpagk 


grounded in ^hkara's basal assumption that reality is 
advaitam, non-dual, in which essence and existence are 
inseparable, and the distinction between subject and predi¬ 
cate is non-existent. 


As Brahman is the absolute existence, Sankara says that 
when we wish to describe its true nature, free from all 
difference due to limiting adjuncts, then this is an utter 
impossibility Then there is only one way left to describe it 
as Not This, Not This by eliminating all specific determina¬ 
tions of it that one may know of".* "Because it is above all 
duality, it is described as 'Not This, not this."* Brahman tran- 
scends and is wholly other than every particular real thing. 
None of the particular predicates we affirm of it therefore can 
be adeguate to the all-inclusive and infinite nature of it. We 
cannot attempt to know the Absolute Brahman as we can 
know, for example, "a cow"* Because it is not a thing 
among other things and is the very essence of them, their 
very self, all the characteristics of a substance are denied 
of it; in other words, the Immutable is not a substance; it is 
not gross, nor minute, nor short nor long."* Every particular 
predicate we affirm of it properly belongs to some one of its 
. effects in contradistinction from others, and can therefore 
be applied to it only analogically and with the warning that 
the mode of characterization is bound up with the conscious¬ 
ness that there are things other than the Absolute. It is the 
finite or imperfect consciousness, according to Sankara,which 
creates something other than Brahman, sets up a region of 
not-self, and then superimposes this not-self, this something 
other, upon it. It is by way of this superimposition that the 
work of predication proceeds and Brahman is viewed as 
"this" or "that'. But when the predicate is seen to be the 
manifesting life of the subject and the subject to be the very 
self of the predicate, when this consciousness of non-duality 
dawns, "what is there that can be specified and through 
what?"® Ankara here is wholly of Bradley's mind when the 


1 Brhad. S.B, II. 3.6. 

2 ibid. 
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Brhad. S.B.. III. 4.2. 

B.-had. S.B.. II. 8.8. 
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atter says thaJ ‘ used of the whole each predicates would be 
he result of an indefensible division and each would be a 
traynent isolated and by itself without cons stent meaning"* 
and that such predicates belong to and have a meaning 
only m the world of appearanceV The real nature of the 
^solute cannot be expressed through words which were 
devised to handle one or other of its effects. It can be done 
only by denying all specific attributes. "It can be said to be 
neither sat nor 'asat'."» Therefore in all the Upanisads 
Brahman IS described in a "negative way" or "by way of 
remotion" as "not this", "not this".* 

This negative way of speaking about Brahman incorpo¬ 
rates within It a profound mysticism, and in order to grasp 

Sankaras real meaning it should be read as part and parcel 

of his metaphysical views. In the highest state of realizahon 
when everything becomes the Self what should one see and 
through what, what should one hear and through what what 
should one speak and through what, and what should one 

think and through what, what should one know and ih u 
Wha. ? -Not this. No. meons L. ■Uo'ls noThino 

other than or separate from Brahman. These words do T 

mean that Brahman itself does not exist"* Th^ r. r 

neti" also points to the absoluteness of the "f' 

denying the self-subsistence of the relative i u 
ulttmatelv grounded tn and dtt tar Ut^ffr "ihl r 
mer, 1. e. It is a value-charged idiom. It is but a me 

pomting out to us that there is nothing in the world ot Zcl 
and hme which can give us an insiaht info K . ^ 

of them. Thts -nepahve way- telU only tl! he'hat 
there is a positive side which we have alreaH^e 
while explaining the nature of Brahman as 
"Neti, neti' is not the established dogma of 
Sankara; it is. as he buts it. dut a "pratVoaH 
"pratipadanaprakara". "way or manner^ stSfnoTu: 


1 Appearanco and R<alily, P. 432 

2 ibid. P, 318. 

3 Glia. S.B.. Xiii. 12. 

4 Brhad. S.B.. 11.3.6. ^ 

5 S. a. Ill 2.22. ^ ‘ 
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truth". The manner of exhibiting the nature of Brahman by 
having recourse to the denial of particular attributes is the 
same everywhere.* "The passage 'from whence all speech 
along with the mind turns away unble to reach it' emlxjdies 
but a mode of establishing Brahman."* It tells us, as Ankara 
says, about the nature of Brahman by denying the reality of 
forms fictitiously attributed to iL 

Is, then, intelligible discourse about Brahman an impossi¬ 
bility ? If we divorce philosophy from language we cannot 
talk Intelligibly about anything. If the philosopher wants to 
8i:>eak about Brahman, about Atman, about Liberation or 
even about things temporal, he must use language. Even If 
he wishes to talk about that state of perfection from which 
words return back without being able to reach it, he must 
perforce use language unless he chooses to be content with 
"living" that. Language is the very condition of there being 
any significsnl reality about which we can talk intelligibly. 

According to Sankara, if we want to talk about the 
Absolute and think of its nature, we can talk and think only 
by predicating of It its other which we have abstracted from 
its undivided life by an act of indefensible division which, for 
this very reason, is avidyatmaka "Brahman is described by 
means of name, form and action superimposed on it."* 
Even if a perfected consciousness were to choose to write 
down a philosophical exposition of the absolute conscious¬ 
ness it would b? compelled to have recourse to what Bradley 
calls an act of "indafensible division" and Ankara "adhya- 
ropa". An Ignorant man does it under an erroneous concep¬ 
tion. taking it for solid truth. The wise man does it under 
a necessity which belongs to the very nature of thought, 
which Is relational in essence. "Ignorant paeople have false 
notions, whereas thinking peole have notions that relate to 
an apparent basis for conventional intercourse. For instance, 
even thinking people sometimes say that the sky is dark or 

1 s. B , m 3. 33, f? f?^pTT|ir4 wwqt TOsrf-rTrmVR: I 

2 s. B.. lu. 2,22, arsrnar 

xr^ ’ I 

3 Bxh«d. S. B.. n. .1. 6. tiff I 
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r^, where the darkness or redness of the sky has just the 
above apparent reality."* 

Though the Absolute cannot b3 subiected to any relative 
treatment such as thinking or talking about it, the philoso¬ 
pher drags it out of its absolute seclusion and makes it the 
object of "conventional intercourse" through the limiting 
adjuncts of name and form. Only thus is reflection on the 
Absolute possible*. "Brahman with the two limitations of 
name and form becomes the subject of discouroe as the know- 
er, the knowable, knowledge and all other wards."* Brah¬ 
man is thus described as "Knowledge, Bliss, Existence"; as 
Pure Intelligence , as "Atman". It is only in this way that it 
IS thought of as the source and the ground of everything, as 
sustaining and supporting everything. Reflecting u^jon 
Brahman is subjecting it to relative conditions, and these 
relative conditions in Brahman are only possible through 
the limiting adjuncts of name and form. Even when we 
speak of Brahman as the Atman of all, we are creating a 
distinction in thought between Brahman and other things 
and viewing Brahman as the "Self" with reference to them. 


Tail., s. B., II. 6.1. , 
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CHAPTER IX 

VALUE AND EXISTENCE 
EXISTENCE GROUNDED IN VALUE 


For Sankara existence is grounded in value and is inex¬ 
plicable apart from it. The world ol existence is an expression 
of the world of value. It also represents the duality of value 
and existence, a discrepancy between the ideal and actual. 
But, at the same time, it symbolizes their oneness and insepa¬ 
rability also. Saiikara expresses this dialectical antinomy 
which is embedded in the heart of reality—the duality as well 
as the oneness and inseparability of value and fact—in one 
word by calling the world of existence tattvanyatvabhyamanir- 
vacaniya. 

The interpreters of Saiikara have allowed themselves 
to forget that according to Saiikara philosophy has to deal 
with the value of existence rather than with existence abstra¬ 
cted from value. "Fact or existence” does not contain its 
own value; it derives its value from something other than 
itself; and existence, being, becoming, perishing of the world 
process becomes intelligible and gets rid of the arbitrariness 
which otherwise would cling to it, only when it comes to be 
viewed in terms of value. It is from this valuational standpoint 
that Saiikara declares that the universe conceived as a mere 
flow, as a mere kaleidoscopic transformation, is without esse¬ 
nce. Saiikara knows as well as Bergson and Heraclitus that 
the universe resembles "a flowing river or a burning lamp”* 

but considered in itself "it is transient,impure, flimsy and com¬ 
parable to foam, illusion.a mirage, a dream, and so on,though 
it appears to those who have identified themselves with it 
to be eternal, undecaying and full of substance.”* It is 
merely "a scheme of mathematical phenomena shifting 
lawfully through endless space and time.” But no value 
attaches to these "infinite shiftings of cosmic dust.” Ankara 


1 Brhad. S. B., I. 5. 2. 

2 Ibid. 
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believes with Plato and \ristotlo that the source of all intelli¬ 
gibility is value. Viewed in terms of value, the universe 
points to a source other than and independent of itself, of which 
it is a manifestation at the spatio-temporal level. That source is 
Brahman which is at once Divine Life, Divine Light and 
Divine Bliss. 


Both Ramanuja and Bhaskara attribute to ^fikara the 
view that the world of name and form Is unreal and illusory. 
Ramanula thinks that according to Sankara the world is an 
unreal play, carried on by implements unreal and known by 
the Jiva to be unreal*, and takes pains to point out that this 
view militates against Ankara's own conception of Causality, 
which regards the effect as non-different from the cause.* 
Bhaskara gives the same interpretation. The world, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, is an illusory phenomenon. Extemr.! objects, 
like fire, earth, water and mountain, have no existince, are 
mere ^ha 8 es of ccnsc’.ousness, and are mcmentary and 
without essence. Sankara is one who does not beUeve in 
the externality of objects of perception.* Many of the modern 
Interpreters of Sankara share these views held by Ramanuja 
and Bhaskara. In Dasgupta's view Ankara holds thal world- 
creahon IS illusory and but a fanciful appearance. Though 
he admits that there was some amount of realism in ^aiikara,” 
lie IS never able to perauade himself to believe lhaf this 
^lism 18 a feature of Sankara’s phUosophy. He says that 
Sankara was never afraid of Indulging In realistic interpreta- 
tions but that this can hardly be taken to be "the meaning 
and force of Sankara’s philosophy".* Thibaut attributes the 
TUf ^«^ltara. "Neither unsubstanliality nor inferiority 

ol the kind mentioned constitules unreality. The whole world 
is nothing but an erroneous appearance, as unreal as Uie 

snake for which a piece of rope is mistaken by the belated 
traveller."* 


« K.B., U. 1.15 
: Ibid. 

s 

4 H>»tory, Vol. II. P.42 

5 Thibaut. H.CXiX. 
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TI 

THE WORLD AS AN EXISTENTIAL ORDER 

These views grossly misrepresenl Ankara's true mean¬ 
ing. Ankara not only did not hold dial the world as a fact 
ic illusory but vehemently criticised those who shared this 
view. Sahkara's cnticism ot the Buddhistic idealists and 
nihilists leaves no room lor doubt regarding his true meaning. 
So far as the "fact” oi the world is concerned Sankara is a 
realist to the core. The "world dif.'erentiated by name and 
form contains many agents and enjoyers, is the abode of the 
fruits of action, ihess fruits having their definite limes, places 
and causes”' and "is the object of perception"*. It comprises 
"ihe sun, moon, planets, constellations and stars”, all obey¬ 
ing a fixed law.’ Things do not happen spontaneously; "all 
things spring from definite causes”.* There is constant regu¬ 
larity, order, and concatenation of natural things, and no 
mere chance play. "A son has the same form as, or resem¬ 
bles. his parents. A quadruped is not bom of bipeds, nor 
vice virsa.”’ "The bird and the serptent are seen to be bom 
from bird and serpent; nenca a bird is the origin of another 
bird and a serpent ot another serpent.”* "The seed, if 
lifeless, will not develop, which means that the vital force 
( praita ) begins to function earlier than the eye and other 

organs.The vital force goes on fostering the 

embryo from the moment of conception, and it is only 
after it ( the vital force ) has begun to function that the 
eye and other organs begin their work."*. Thtngs in the 
world have certain fixed characteristics such as grossness or 
fineness. "You cannot prove that fire is cold or that the sun 
does not give heat.”* It is only a fciind prejudice, that wUl 
assert that things are devoid of inherent qualities.* We have 

1 s. B., 1.1. 2. 

2 Chnnd. S. B.. in. 14 1. 

3 Katha. S. B.. U. 3. 2. 

4 Brhad S. B., 1. 4. 10. 

5 Ibid.. U. 5. 19. 

e Chind. S- B.. VI. 3. 1. 

7 B hid. S. B.. VI. 1. 1. 
a ibid.. II. 1. 20. 

9 Ibid.. IV. 4. 8. 
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but to open our eyes to see the surprising wealth of detail 
which the universe presents to us.’ It comprises different 
worlds, Bhu, etc., different beings, god, birds and man, &c , 
different castes and orders of life.* It has a three-fold divi¬ 
sion according to the body ( adhyatma ), the elements ( adhi- 
bhuta ) and the gods ( adhidaiva ); it includes the animate 
kingdom and the inanimate one—stationary objects such as 
hills.* 

Some of these objects which make up the entire uni¬ 
verse are "external”.* As examples of these Sankara cites 
the following in his works: earth, akasa, atoms®; "houses, 
couches, palaces, pleasure-grounds and the like things, 
which according to circumstances are conducive to the 
attainment of the pleasure or the avoidance of pain”*; 
"jars, pots and urns; bracelets, armlets and earrings, needles, 
arrows and swords ”’ Some of these objects are the 
handiwork of Grod; some are the product of human agency. 
But in any case they are external. The external objects enable 
the soul to enjoy the fruits of its various actions.® This world is 
the "abode where all creatures are born and experience the 
results of their past work”.* 

There are other objects in the universe like the living 
organism.’® These bodies are of various classes and consist 
of a "definite organization of the different parts”.” It is in 
and through the instrumentality of the body that one expe¬ 
riences the fruits of one's actions.’* According to Ankara the 
body has not the same status as the other objects of the 
universe. There is a peculiar feeling of subjectivity which 

1 S.B.. I. 3. 33. 5f»i5fq5il*l l; II->- 30, | 

2 S B.. I. 3. 3C. 

3 Brhad. S.B., I. 5.2. 

4 S. B., II. 2. 1; III. 2. 21; Mand. S. B., 11. 38. 

5 Ibid: S. B., II. 3. 7. 

6 S. B., II. 2. 1. 

7 S.B.. 11.3.7, 

8 S. B, II. 2. 1. 

9 Brhad. S. B.. VI 2. 10. 

10 Mand. S. B., II. 38; S- B., II. 2. 21; II. 2. 1. 

11 s. B., II 2.1. I 

12 ibid. 551^8 I 
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characterizes the possession of a body. Though this is 
the result of an adhyasa according to Sankara, it is the 
indispensable basis of all practical dealing.' The jiva's 
body is not only a complex of presentations like every 
other physical thing. It forms a part of the jiva, tha striving 
purposive individual. It is a thing which the jiva feels as a 
whole in common or organic sensations. The physical 
body possessed by a living being is different from that of 
which we have perception in dreams or which is result of 
magical illusion.* 

Thus the conclusion to which these considerations lead 
us is that for tlie perceptual consciou.'jness the world is a 
fact. Sankara does not deny that there are imaginary 
objects. But such objects have no externality- "They last 
only so long as the act of imagination lasts.”® Sankara, 
therefore, calls such objects "cittakala”, "cittaparicchedya”.® 
The "external” objects are entirely different in their nature; 
they are not "cittakala”. They, according to Sankara, exist 
not only during the time when they are experienced, as is 
the case with the imagined objects; they are also perceived 
as persisting and co-existing with other objects. We at any 
time perceive an ordered co-existence of the different parts 
of the external universe. Because they co-exist, they also 
limit each other and thus exclude each other. Externality, 
according to Sankara, thus implies ordered co-existence and 
mutual exclusion.® An imagined object does not co-exist 
with any other imagined object, nor does it exclude it. 
External objects, on the other hand, exist, persist, change 
and interact with each other independently of any expe¬ 
rience of the individual who cognizes them. The time which 
marks the existence of an external object is not only the 
time of the occurrence of any mental state in relation to it, 
but also the time which records its distinction and exclusion 
from other connected physical things. Therefore Sankara 

1 S. B., II. 1. 1. IntrcdacUon. 

2 Mand. S. B , III. 10- 

3 Mand. S. B., II. 14. ir^T?IWlcr I 

4 ibid 

5 ibid., TITRi I 
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says that external objects are "double-timed”.’ Imagined 
objects are only "single-timed”, because their existence is 
marked by the time when the act of imagination takes place. 

Though the spatio-temporal order is a fact, its existence 
does not constitute its reality, which is a value notion in 
Sankara. True, the truth of the modifications has been 
mentioned in other Sruti passages, but this declaration is 
without reference to the highest truth; it is only with refer¬ 
ence to the consideration of the fact of certain objects being 
amenable to the senses and others not being so amenable.”* 
Earth, &c.. are real and permanent, though theii reality and 
permanence is relative.* "But here we speak of 'truth* 

( satyam ) from a practical point of view, and therefore 
relatively: compared with the falsity of a mirage, water is 
said to be true. 'Satyam*, therefore, means true relatively, 
for there is but one absolute truth and that is Brahman.”* 
But it is strange that his medieval critics should attaibute 
to him the view that external objects like fire and water have 
no existence and are mere phases of consciousness. It is all 
the more strange when we see that many of the modern in¬ 
terpreters of Ankara, who claim to take a more dispassionate 
view of th3 mitter, hold the same view. The concept of 
"existence” is not identical with that of "value”. To say that 
external objects like fire, earth and water exist is not to say 
anything about their value. Ankara knows this full well 
"What is admittedly an unreal entity can be said to be 
eternal nor non-eternal.”® 

It was never a problem for Ankara to prove that ther*>i<, 
not a "world” with "souls” in it; there could thus beno po^f 
ble occasion for "indulging in realistic interpretations” and 
then, by having recourse to "linguistic trickery”, "getting 
of the difficulty by asserting that all the realistic conceptions^ 
wer e mere ly an est imate of things fro m the commonsense 

1 Ibid., I — 

2 Chand. S. B., VII 17. 1. 

3 Kalha. S. B.. I. 3. 15 f^il 

4 Taitt. S. B.. II 6. I. , 

5 S. B.. M. 2.24.^ r? » 
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(§ III.) PACTUAL ORDRB AND THE VADDE CONSCIOUSNESS 

point of view”.' Just as to admit a fact is to say nothing 
about its value, similarly to deny a fact can never amount to 
a judgment of value about it. Dr. Dasgupta does not realize 
the implications of his own words—"estimate of things from 
the commonsense point of view”. "Estimate” implies evalua¬ 
tion, and the latter implies a measure of value. A "fact” 
cannot be its own measure of value, unless it be shown that 

fact has a right to independent existence, in which case we 

shall have a concept which symbolizes a reality where value 
and existence fuse into one. Tha world of "common-sense” 
does not contain its own value. In the words of Sankara, it 
possesses only a degree of reality. To ignore that all ”e*sti- 
male” is in terms of value and "estimate of things” is a value 
idiom is to open the door to serious misunderstandings. 

Ill 

FACTUAL ORDER AND THE VALUE CONSCIOUSNESS 
A KEY PASSAGE FROM SANKARA 

Before we proceed to demonstrate that his problem is 
not to discuss the existence or non-existence of the world 
but to ascertain its value, it is necessary to bring out the dis¬ 
tinction between the terms "pratipadayati” and "anuvadati” 
which Ankara maintains wi.h meticulous care throughout 
his works. Sankara whole-heartedly accepts the Mimamsa 
lules of interpretation, and carefully draws a distinction 
between (i) that which constitutes the main topic dealt with 
in a particular work and (ii ) that which is mentioned only 
by the wav and is subsidiary. The former, according to 
Sankara, is the "pratipadyavi^aya”; the latter is merely "anu- 
vada”. "Pratipadana” is demonstrating, proving, estab¬ 
lishing. "Anuvada” is merely repeating after some one by 
way of corroboration, echoing, resounding. Sankara, follo¬ 
wing the Mimamsakas, calls it "arthavada” also.* Sankara 
in expounding his views, and in interpreting the texts of the 
Vedanta closely observes this distinction.* What is the 

1 Dasgupta: History, Vcl. II, P.2. 

2 Aitareya. S. B., II. 1. I. 

3 S.B., I. 4. 14: I. 3. 19; III. 2. 30; IV. 2. 30; IV 3. 14; II. 1 27; II. 1 33 ; Mand 
S. B., III. J4,5. 
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‘'pralipadya vi^aya” Is primary and essential ( mukhyam): 
what is merely "anuvada" is secondary.* The "pratipady- 
avisya" is concerned with "value” or "significance”; what is 
mere "anuvada” is concerned with the reporting of facts. 

Egually necessary is it to understand the sense in which 
the term "sish" and its equivalents are used. The word 
"srsh” is Ankara to mean creation, production, or 

making*; and this, in its turn, implies dilferentialion, multipli¬ 
city, diversity, raanyness. S{?h. then, means any and all of 
these things. In his commentary on the Marrc^uya Karika he 
uses the word sfsti in the sense ot'’multiplicity"or"diveraity".* 
The word "vikara" is also used in the same sense; the produc 
lion of effects (vlkaroti) means giving rise to muhipl city.* In 
his commentary on the Brahman Sutra whenever there is 
occasion to use the word "sr^li" or "vikara", he uses it in the 
sense of "phenomenal diversity".* Nor are his con njntaries 
on the Upanisads an exception to this.* 

^ahkara's problem Is the determination of the value of 
the factual order. He gives unequivocal expression to it.* 
"The man foldress of cieaiion* is not what Sciipiura wishes 
to establish. For we neither ourselves observe nor learn 
from Scripture that any good is connected with (the know- 
ledge of> it. Nor can we assume such a thing; because we 
conclude from the introduciory and concluding clauses that 
the passages about the manifoldness of creation have a 
consistency in meaning* with the passages treating of Brah¬ 
man. That all the passages speaking of the manifoldness of 
creation and so on serve the purpose of giving us knowledge 
of Bralunan. Scripture itself declares. Compare Ch^dogya, 

“i 8. B., 111. 2.29. nf^TOr%H fhfrniPT, liN ^ ^45irfRrinT^r?T i 

Mend. S. B . III. 14. rA-ri I " 

2 Mand. 8. B., UI. 14.1S. rif>j i 

3 Ibtd. III. 15. 

4 Ibid., in. 13. ftr^'ifrr ^*0 i 

5 S, B.. 1. 4. 14; 11. 1. 29: II- I. 30; 11. 1. 22. 
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VI. 8. 4 : 'In the same manner, my dear, from food as an off¬ 
shoot infer water as its root; from water as an offshoot, infer 
fire as its root; and from fire as an offshoot, infer the Being 
( sat) as its root. We, moreover, understand that by means 
of comparison such as that of the clay, &c., the manifoldness 
of creation is described solely for the purpose of bringing 
home to us the non-difference of the effect from the cause. 
Accordingly it is said by those who know the sacred tradi¬ 
tion that the statement of the fact of creation by means 
of (the similes of) clay, iron, sparks, and other things is only 
a means for bringing home to us the truth that ( ultimately ) 
there is no diversity. On the other hand Scripture expressly 
declares fruit to be connected with the comprehension of 
Brahman. 'He who knows Brahman obtains the highest'; 'He 
who knows the Self overcomes grief'; 'A man who knows him 
conguers death'. This fruit is, moreover, a matter of direct 
intuition. For as soon as a man has arrived at the knowledge 
that the Self is non-transmigrating, by means of the text 'That 
art Thou', its transmigrating nature vanishes for him.” 

This is one of the many classic statements of Sankara 
which embody his conviction that philosophy deals with the 
meaning and value of existence rather than with existence 
abstracted from meaning and value; and which go to show 
that Sahkara, with his eye on the Good, adopts a valuational, 
not an existential view of the universe. "The manifoldness 
of creation is not what Scripture wishes to establish.” One 
may know the whole history of the evolutionary advance and 
yet have no philosophy. All this is mere description of facts. 
Nor can a mere recognition of the factual multiplicity of the 
spalio-temporal order yielded by the perceptual conscious¬ 
ness be in any way conducive to the attainment of what is 
the highest good for man. This is the recorded experience 
of those who have realized this beatitude. 

Though, according to Ankara, the essence of theuniver- 
se is not constituted by the "infinite shiftings of the cosmic 
dust” and so conceived the universe is a "senseless specta¬ 
cle”, a mere "vicious circle of existence”, yet there is another 
side to the universe. The universe is also "an almost untou¬ 
ched reservoir of significance and value”, and living a 
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rational life is, for him, "reaching out to the reality of things 
as a region in which the discovery of value need never end.”* 
But this picture of the universe can be taken to be faithfully 
drawn only when we regard the universe as an expression 
of a divine purpose and meaning. This is what Ankara 
wants to emphasise when he says that "the passages about 
the manifoldness of creation have a consistency in meaning 
with the passages treating of Brahman” * When it is pointed 
out by the Upanisads ( and consequently by Sankara ) that it 
is Brahman (which is Sat, Cit and Ananda) which has manife¬ 
sted itself in the variety of diverse names and forms, the truth 
that is brought out is that the entire multiplicity, because it 
has no other source than Brahman, because it subsists in 
Brahman during its continuance, and finally dissolves in Brah¬ 
man, is nothing other than Brahman. Knowledge of the 
bare multiplicity of the world and its creation is of no value. 
"Fruit” attaches only to the realization of the universe as an 
expression of Brahman, of Divine Existence, Divine Wisdom, 
and Divine Mliss.* 

Any attempt to interpret the words of Sankara* to mean 
that he denies the fact of creation and of phenomenal diver¬ 
sity proceeding from Brahman is to misunderstand him and 
misinterpret him. Sankara is solely concerned with the 
defending of the truth that this diversity's rooted in Brahman, 
and is an expression of Brahman's nature. According to 
Sankara "those whose preo<;cupation is the reflection on 
values have no respect for creation”.^ The refusal to be 
interested in "creation and its manifoldness” is connected 
with an axiological bias and a pragmatic consideration, and 
not with any mere ontological prejudice. Those who have 
dedicated their lives to the pursuit of the Good do not feel 
incl ned to devote themselves to "the observable processes 
of nature, life, society, and history”, to "stars and systems 
wheeling j>est”, t o the "g roaning and travailing of creation” 

1 Hocking: Types of Philosophy, P. 438. 

2 S.B.. I. 4.10. 

3 S.B., I. 4. 14, 5 | 

4 sfffTf'TTT^r^rqar: i' 

5 Mand. S-B., I. 7. , 
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and "the dread strife of poor humanity's afflicted will”, for 
their own sake. If they ever do so, they do it in order to 
discover "the One Spirit's plastic stress" which 

Sweeps through. 

Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight. 

To its own likeness as each mass may bear.‘ 

The passage quoted above from his commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra*, only one among many of the same import, is 
the key to the interpretation of Sankara's philosophy. An 
analysis of this passage will reveal to us that Ankara is 
ondsavouring to show two things, one of them negative and 
the other positive. It would be truer to say that these are not 
two truths, separate and independent, but two aspects of one 
and the same truth, (a) In the first place Sankara wants to 
show that philosophy is not conc-mc-d with the bare facts of 
the natural order. No fruit or value attaches to the bare 
recognition of the multiplicity or mantfoldness oi creation. 
The following passage from Pringle-Paitison most truly repre¬ 
sents Ankara’s meaning; "The keleidoscopic transforma¬ 
tions of external nature possess in themselves no trace of that 
intrinsic value which must belong to whai Kant calls an end- 
In-its.?lf. They ara all summed up in Spencer’s phrase, 'the 
redistribution of matter and motion'. The human mind is not 
content to take the univers:? as a tact or set of inter-related 
fac.s. It is not intellectual coherence alone which the philo¬ 
sopher seeks.The most perfect realization of unity in 

variety is as naught, if there Is nowhere anything to which 
we can attach this predicate of value."* The first sentence 
oi this quotation reads as if it were a literal translation of the 
opening lines of the passage quoted above.* (b) In the 
second place Ankara wants to give expression to his convic¬ 
tion that the world of multipliticty, of name and form, is a 
manifestation of Brahman, which is Existence, Knowledge, 
and Bliss and so ultimately divine in its nature and in 

1 Quoted in Urban: IntalitQtbln World, t*. 32B. 

2 I. 4. 14, 

3 Tho Id*a of God; P. SO. 

4 P.272. 
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ils essence. " Frull ** nllaches fo this knowledge alone.* 
Pringle-Pattison expresses exactly the same idea when ho 
says, "If the philosophical impulse is to be satisfied, we must 
be able to repeat the verdict of the divine Labourer upon his 
world, we must be able to say that the world is 'good' in the 
sense of possessing intrinsic worth or value”.* The universe 
is an expression of divine life and divine bliss -this is the 
last word of Sahkara's philosophy. Realising this, one attains 
the highest, is able te overcome cjr’ef and conquer death and 
become immortal. 

As I pointed out above, this is not the only passage in 
which Ankara embodies his conviction of the centrality of 
the problem orvalue”in the Vedanta philosophy. This is the 
constant theme to which he frequently recurs. Lest I should 
be consideied guilty of reading my own thoughts into Sahkara's 
statements by torturing the texts, I v/ill quote at length, even 
at the risk of tepetition, the different statements which show 
that Sahkara's philosophy is concerned not with existence 
but with the value of these existences. There is a striking 
unanimity in the Impiort of these statements dispersed throu¬ 
ghout his works. Sankara seems to have taken meticulous 
care in emphasizing both tfie negative and the positive mo¬ 
ments of the truth which constitutes the central theme of his 
philosophy, the value-character of the univetse. Tire foll¬ 
owing will amply repay careful study and patient reflection: 

I. (a) "While the realization that Brahman is Ihe one Self 
( of every baing ) is the means to the attainment of final 
release, tliere is nothing to show that any independent fruit 
is connected with the reallzaiion of the trulh that Brahman 
has modified ilself Into the form of this world.” (b) "What¬ 
ever is stated as having no special fruit of its own, as for 
instance, the statements which apreak of Brahman's modifying 
itself into the form of this world—is merely lo be used as a 
means for the realization of Brahman. Whatever has no fruit 
of its own but is mentioned in connection wilh something 
else which has such a fruit is auxiliary to it.”* 


1 s. P.. I. 4. M. 

2 The Oi God: P 

3 S. B.J1. 1. 14. 
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n (a) •'Nor have the Scriptural passages which speak 
of (Brahman's undergoing) modiiications the purpose of esta¬ 
blishing the fact of a change*; for realization of this is not 
attended with any fruiL" Jb) They rather aim at establishing 

that Brahman is the Self (Atman) of all-Brahman which is 

raised above this phenomenal world, for we learn that fruit 
is attached to the realization of this”*. 

III. (a) The scriptural texts speaking of creation (i. e. 
phenomenal diversity) do not refer to the highest good (Para- 
martha); they refer only to the phenomenal world of name 
and form which are the figments of Avidya". (b) "Nor is it 
to be forgotten that the aim of these texts is to establish that 
Brahman is the Self of every one".’ 

IV. (a) There is no 'good' (phalam) to be atlained by 
the knowledge of the narrative of the creation." (b) "It is 
well-established in all the Upani^ads that immorlalUy can 
result only from the realization of the oneness of the Self."* 

V. (a) The examples of gold, iron, sparks of fire are 
not meant to establish the multiplicity caused by the crea¬ 
tion, etc., of the universe.”* ib) They are only meant to 
strengthen one's idea of the oneness of the individual self 
and Brahman."* 

VI. ( a ) "Since duality has been repudiated, the pass- 
ages delineating the manifestation, etc., of the universe can 
have the sole aim of helping the realization of the unity of 
the Seif."’ 

VII. (a ) "The realization of the manifoldneas due to 
creahon has been censured."* (b) The realization of tho 

1 *1 Nfwvvfirwrrvf i 

2 S. B.. U. l. 27. 

3 s. B., II. 1. 33 . 

4 Hitaraya. S, B., II. 1. 20. 

s vtt i 

6 Brhad S. B., 11. 1, 20. 

7 Ibid.. I. 4. 7. 

8 Mand. S. B., III. 24. | 
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oneness of the because it carries fruit with it, is the 
settled meaning of the Scripture.”^ 

VIII. (a) "Those whose ideal is the attainment of the 
highest good* do not entertain any respect for creation (i. e. 

manifoldness, diversity), because it can lead to no purpose." 
(b) "The noble ones who desire to win immortality concerni 
themselves with the meditationi of that ‘fourth' and the high¬ 
est good."* 

DC. (a) "The difference between the individual and 
Brahman, which has been announced by means of the 
Upanisadic texts, is not the highest truth. It is only second¬ 
ary (gaunam). Ultimate diversity can never be the final 
meaning of the passages speaking of difference. They only 
intimate the attitude of the ignorant, which is marked by 

difference and diversity.This, however, is not the 

primary truth.”'* (b) "In the upanisads what is intended to be 
established by means of the statements regarding origin, 
dissolution, etc., is the oneness of the individual Self and 
Brahman.”^ 

X. (a) "The Scriptural texts which spe ik of origin and 
creation have another significance.” (b) "The creation and 
its different modes which have been described by having 
recourse to the examples of clay, iron, sparks of fire, etc., are 
but the means and ways for bringing home to our minds the 
truth of the oneness of the individual and the universal 
self 


IV 

THE SYMBOLISM OF CREfVTION: ITS POINTER VALUE. 

We thus come to the conclusion that "creation” in An¬ 
kara's philosophy has only a symbolic value, inasmuch as 

1 Ibid., | 

2 Mand. S. B., I. 7, 

3 ibid.. 1.7. ^ _ 

4 ibid- HI. 14, \ 

5 ibid.. III. 14. 

6 ibid., 111. IB. 
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it points to those timeless values of which it is revelation in 
time. It establishes the "self—hood" of Brahman. There is 
no other meaning of "srstisruh”. The question naturally 
arises, "How does ^hrara show this?” Ankara is quite 
clear on the point that the argument which he has advanced 
in order to substantiate his main thesis that"Brahman ts 
everything and so the Atman of everyone" is the causal 
argument. "The reasoning has been set forth in the piassage 
furnishing arguments in support of the proposition *A11 
this IS but the Saif’*, viz., that the universe has sprung from 
the Seif, has the Self alone for its genus aud dissolves only 
Into the Self."* "Because everything springs from the Self, 

is dissolved in it. and remains imbued.with it during 

continuance, for it cannot be F>erceived apart from the 
Saif, therefore everything is the Self."* The various illustra¬ 
tions given to show the oneness of the universe with Brahman 
and its non-difference from it are those of clay, gold, iron, 
and sparks of fire. "By means of comparisons such as that of 
the clay, ete.,the manifoldness of creation is described solely 
for the purpose of bringing home to us the non-difference of 
the effect from the cause"* "The examples of gold, iron, and 
sparks of fire are only meant to strengthen one's idea of the 
oneness of the individual self and Brahman, and not to 
establish the mulhplicity caused by the origin, elc., of the 
universe. When one is told that the self has been separated 
from the Supreme Brahman like a spark, one is firmly 
convinced that one is Brahman. We know that a spark is 
one with fire before it is separated."* 

Ankara gives, in one of his works, an admirable 
summary of what we have tried to state at length. An objec¬ 
tion is raised against his doctrine that the aim of the scrip¬ 
tures (which also represents Ankara's own view) is to teach 
multiplicity or diversity. Sankara does not associate him¬ 
self with this view but openly repudiates it. "Not so, for the 

1 Ch«nd S. B.. VIl- 35.1. 

2 Brhid. S. B.. II. 5 I. 

3 ibirl.. II. 4. 6. 

4 S. B.. I. 4. 14. 

8 Brh«d. 3. B.. n. 1. 30. 
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passages are meant to convey the idea of onanesN. We 
notice In life that sparks may be considered identical with 
fire. Similarly a part may be considered to be one in nature 
with the whole. Such being the case, words signifying a 
modification or part* of the Supreme Self, as applied to the 
individual Self, are meant to convey its identity with it. That 
this is so appears also from the introduction and conclusion. 
In ail I he Upani^ds, lirst identity is broached, then by means 
of illustrations and reasons’ the universe is shown to be a 
modification or part or the like of the Supreme SelP, and the 
conclusion again brings out the identity.* Here, for instance, 
the text begins with. This all is the Self*, then through aigu* 
ments and examples* about the origin, continuity, and disso- 
lulion of the universe it adduces reasons for considering its 
identity with Brahman, such as the relation of cause and 
effect, and it concludes with 'Without interior or exterior'.and 
This Sell is Biahmon’. From that introduction and conclusion 
it is clear that the passage setting forth the origin, continuity, 
and dissolution of the universe are intended to strengthen 
the idea ot the idenUly of the individual Self with the Supreme 
Self. Otherwise there would ba a break in the topic. All 
believers In the Upani^ads are unanimous on the pioint that 
all of these enloin on us to think of the identity of Uie indivi¬ 
dual sell with the Supreme Self. If It is possible to construe 
the passages setting forth the origin, etc, of the universe so 
as to keep up the continuity of that injunction, to Interpret 
them so as to Introduce a new topic would be unwarrantable 
A different result would have to be provided for. Therefore 
we conclude that the SruH passages setting forth the origin, 
etc, of the universe must be Intended to establish the identity 
of the individual self and the Supreme Self.*'* 


* « 

* yrt»?^i»«nnfTffT i 
5 Brhad.ll. 4. & 

7 Brhad. S. tt. II. 1. 20. 
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V 

THR VIEW-POINT AND ITS INTERPRETATIONAL VALUE 

From whal we have shown above it Is clear that state¬ 
ments that the material world is no more in Brahman at the 
time of pralaya than during the period of its subsistence"' 

and that "neither unsubstantiality nor inferiority.to 

the highest spiritual principle ..constitutes unreality 

in Ihe sense In which Ihe Maya of Ankara is unreal"* are far 
from representing faithfully Sankara's view. This misrepre- 
^ntation Is the result of the failure to distinguish between 
"existential" and "axiological" concepts. Likewise Professor 
Dasgupta strikes a false note when he says that Ankara 
makes use of "linguistic trickery" in order to prove that the 
world is a magical illusion.* Critics fail to realize the value- 
character of Ankara's philosophy when they insist upon 
seeing an inexmgruity between Sankara's statement, in certain 
places, that the world-creation forms the very nature of 
Brahman and his assertion, in others, that the world is 
"unreal".* Their interpretation is not a new one; it is a mere 
revival of views preached much earlier by the medieval 
.critics of Sankara, namely Ramanuja, Bhaskara and Vijhana- 
bhiksu. Piofessor Dasgupta believes that the creative aspect 
of Brahman is irreconcilable with the ascription of unreality 
to the world and that Sankara flatly contradicts himself when 
he wants to hold to the first and at the same lime stick to the 
other. We select Professor Dasgupta's exposition for com¬ 
ment and criticism, while at the same time desiring to make it 
clear that what we shall say about himholdsequally trueof all 
other expositors and critics who think that Ankara adopts 
the existential point of view and are not alive to the fact that 
Qie driving force of his thought la primarily axiological and 
not merely ontological. 

Professor Dasgupta is discussing Ankara's answer to 
to the quesUon: "Why should Brahman create this world 

1 Thlboul. P. XCIV. 

2 Ibid.. P. extx. 

3 Hl'torr. Vo!. It. P. 3. 

A ibid.. P. 42. 
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when He has nothing to gain by it?” ^hkara’s answer to 
the question is contained in his commentary on B. S. II. 1. 33. 
Commenting upon this Professor Dasgupta writes as follows: 
"The reply (i. e of Sahkaro ) is based on the analogy of play, 
where one has nothing to gain and yet is pleased to indulge 
In it. So Brahman also creates the world by his lila or play. 
Sahkara, however, never forgets to sing his old song of the 
maya theory, however irrelevant it may be, with regard to the 
purpose of the sutras which he himself could not avoid 
following. Thus in this section, after Interpreting the sutra 
as attributing the world creation to God’s playful activity, he 
remarks that it ought not to be forgotten that all the world- 
creation is but a fanciful appearance due to nescience, and 
that the ultimate reality is the identity ol the Self and 
Brahman."’ 

Th«re is nothing in Ankara’s commentary on the above 
sutra which can be taken to lend plausibility to the view 
that Sankara is singing his old song of the maya theory, 
professor Dasgupta is led to belie/e that S^h'cara is endeav¬ 
ouring to establish the falsity ol crMtion, bacauso he falls 
to understand the true import of Sankara's words. Tho^ 
pas8<ige under consideration is the following;* 

Professor Dasgupta interprets the words'nniT efe- 

to mean that "all the world-creation is but a fanciful 
appearance.” This is not the meaning Sankara intends to 
convey by these words. What ^ihkara wants to express 
is that realization of diversity or multiplicity, which no 
doubt is a fact for the perceptual consciousness, is not at 
all conducive to the attainment ol the highest good, nor is 
it somelhlng whose very being is its validity. The right 
translation of the passage would be: "The scriptural texts 
speaking of creation (i. e., phenomenal diversity) do not 
refer to the highest good.” This is one of the cardinal tenets 


1 

2 S. B.. It. 1- 33. 
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of Ankara’s philosophy, which is a philosophy of value; the 
’’kaleidoscopic transformations of external nature possess in 
themselves no trace of intrinsic value." There are many 
statements which corroborate this view.’ 

It is really siranqe that the above words should convey 
to Professor Dasgupta the meaning that the principal truth 
which Ankara wants to bring out here is that the world- 
creation is a fanciful appearance, when there is overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence, scattered all over ^hkara's works, to show 
that he is concerned with the determination of the value of 
the world and not with its affirmation or denial as a fact for 
perceptual consciousness, and when in the same passage 
which is under consideration' Sankara makes it abundantly 
clear that it is not possible to deny "creation" (implying 
phenomenal diversity', becausa there are specific texts to 
this effect. He says, "It cannot be said that He either does 
not act or acts like a senseless person: for Scripture affirms 
the lad ol creation, on the one hand, and the Lord's omnisci¬ 
ence on the other."* Creation is a fact; that there are 
scriptural texts to this effect is also a fact. But that there 
is ultimate diversity and multiplicity, that the universe is its 
own value—this is not the meaning either of the eternal 
prccess of creation or of the scriptural texts which embody 
Ihis truth. The meaning of the eternal process of creation 
is that the universe, which is a manifestation of Brahman's 

qr, (S.B..1, 4. u.j 

(11, ^ 3r»r5r»i^FiwiF*tw«spnifq i 

(S. B.. II. 1. 14.) 

fill) ^ qr^tiiiKira: Nr»*iT»mf'm7m«rl afDfavnHmjnnRia i 

(S. B.. II. ». 27.J 

(IV) 9t?Dreinrwr?qF»XrqTfjqifqfN;5iFRaT% l (Auar»y«. S. R. II. 

(V) i( Bthad 

s. RJI. I. 20 1 

Fdft^atTN: 'Mawl- 3. B.. III. 44.) 
i S.B.. 11.1-32. 

3 ibid, dF*^: irfsT'-r^q I 
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nature, is nothing other than Brahman; it is divine in its 
nature. Professor Dasgupta fails to realize the inner 
significance of Ankara's statement that "scriptural texts 
relating to creaUon” aim at "establishing"* "the selfhood 
of Brahman”.* 

In the passage under discussion what Ankara is 
establishing is not that "the ultimate reality is the identity 
of the Self and Brahman”, as Professor Dasgupta erroneously 
tliinks. but that "the nature or causality or Brahman's crea¬ 
tivity proves the Selfhood ot Brahman.” Sankara is not 
concerned with pointing out the "fact” of the identity of 
Self and Brahman in the above passage; he is concerned 
with showing the "mode” in which the "fact” of their 
identity can be proved to be in conformity with the demands 
of reason. "The reasoning has been set forth in the passage 
furnishing arguments in support of the proposition, 
"All this is but the Self”, viz., the universe has sprung only 
from the Self, has the Self alone for its genus and dissolves 
only into the self.”* The compound word "srst-sruti” sums 
up the entire reasoning which Ankara has to offer in support 
cf the proposition that everything is the Self. 

Professor Dasgupta fails to realize this, because some¬ 
how or other he has missed the import of the word "pialipa- 
danaparatvacca . Sankara has not used this word as a loose 
writer might. He needs it; "no other words would or could 
serve the turn, and no more could be added”, and any one 
who would go to the author to get at his meaning and not to 
find his own, should pause and pondar over the word and 
what it implies. It carries with it a reminder that "srsti-sruti” 
is a mere means to prove the conclusion that Brahman is 
the Self of everything. The statement of ^hkara\ namely 
^rr«nTR srP?rTT^'T<c5ri^:’’, is really an enthymeme 

of the first order; and when fully expressed in logical form 
will stand as follows; 

1 Ibid. I 

2 Ibid. I 

3 Brhad. S. B., II. 5. 1. 

4 S. B.. II. 1. 33. 
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1. Whatever springs from a thing, is dissolved in it, and 
remains imbued with it during continuance has that 
thing as its Self and is nothing other than it.’ 

2. Everything springs from Brahman, is dissolved in it, and 
remains imbued with it during continuance.* 

3. Therefore everything has Brahman as its Self and is no¬ 
thing other than that Self.® 

The principle of causality, as understood by Sankara, 
constitutes the major premise of the syllogism, the fact of 
creation supplies the minor, and the Brahmanhood of the 
world and the Selfhood of Brahman is the conclusion to 
which the premises lead. 

One is apt to think the two statements of Sankara in 
his commentary on B, S. II. 1. 33, namely, (i) "that the scrip¬ 
tural texts about creation refer only to the phenomenal world 
of name and form, which are the figments of avidya” and 
( ii) "that the aim of scriptural texts is to establish that Brah¬ 
man is the Self of everything", are mutually irreconcilable. 
This is the impression left on Professor Dasgupta’s mind also*. 
But on reflecting deeper we shall see that there is no such 
irreconcilable opposition. ( a ) We have already pointed out 
that "srsti” for Sankara both means and implies "phenomenal 
diversity”.* But this phenomenal deversity, according to 
Sankara, is not parmarthika, that is, it does not represent the 
essential nature of Brahman, though it constitutes an irredu¬ 
cible moment in the life of that Brahman. It is, as he says, 
mayika.* We shall show later on the necessity of this mayika 
sr§ti and its metaphysical significance as explained by San¬ 
kara. Here we are interested in reminding the readers of 
Sankara that to regard the diversity and multiplicity as 
ultimate and final is ignorance, and so long as this conscious¬ 
ness does not disappear, the achievement of the Highest 
Good will remain unrealized. 

1 Brhad. S.B., II. 4. 6, | 

2 S. B., II. I. 33. I 

3 ibid.. I 

4 MindS. B., m. 24. 

5 ibid.. III. 1: III. 9, H i 
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But there is another side of this srsti, and another 
implication of the sisti-Bruti Srsh not only means phenome¬ 
nal diversity; it also implies (i) dependence upon Brahman 
and 01) non-otherness from it.* So far as the aspect of diversity 
is concerned, it is not ultimate and no fruit has been assigned 
to a knowledge of it by those who have actually attained 
Ihe surnmum bonuin of life. Sankara, therefore, says that this 
’’bheda-dr^ti", this consciousness of diversity, and the scrip¬ 
tural texts which embody this ’'bheda-dt?ti”, are not primary 
but secondary * In this sense si^ti ts ’’gauiri”, secondary and 
subordinate. But it is not ’’gauni", secondary, when us^ in 
the sense of "dependence upon Erahman** and "non other¬ 
ness from it". The one ideal of philosophy, according to 
^rikara, is the attainment of the knowledge of that synthetic 
principle knowing which the unheard becomes heard, the 
unpercelved becomes perceived, and the unknown becomes 
known. This, says &ihkara. is possible when the entire unive¬ 
rse is non-dlfferent from Brahman, which Is the knowable. 
Non-difference again of Ihe universe from Brahman is possible 
only when the former originates from the latter. The follow¬ 
ing quotations from Sihkara will amply justify my contention 
and bring to light a cardinal principle of hts philosophy 
which has not up till now received the attention which it 
deserves. 

"The scriptural texts about the origin of Ihe prana can¬ 
not be taken in a secondary sense, because therefrom would 
result the abandonment of the original promise. For after 
the text has held out the promise that by knowing the one 
every other thing is known, it goes on to say, in order to 
prove that statement, that ‘From it is born prana', etc. This 
statement is made good only if the w’nole world, including 
the prana, is an effect of Brahman, because them is no effect 
independent of the material causa. If, on the other hand, the 
statement as to the origin oi the pranas were taken In a 
secondary sense, the promissory statement would thereby 

1 S.B.. II.l. ao, j 

2 Mjnd. S. B., Ill H, ^ 
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be stultified.”* And again: "In all the Vedanta texts we meet 
with promissory utterances of the following nature: 'That 
by which the unheard becomes heard, the unperceived 
becomes perceived, the unknown becomes known*;* 
'When the Self has been seen, heard, perceived, and known, 
then all this becomes known’,-® 'Sir, what is that through 
which if it is known everything else becomes known?* 
These promissory utterances are not abandoned, that is, not 
stultified, only if the entire aggregate of things is non-different 
from Brahman, which is the knowable; tor if it were something 
other than Brahman, the promise that by the knowledge of 
one thing everything is known would not be fulfilled. This 
non-difference again is possible only if the whole aggregate 
of things originates from the one Brahman.* And we under¬ 
stand from the words of the Vedas that the fulfilment of the 
promise is possible only through the theory of the non-differ¬ 
ence of the effect from its cause. For the affirmation contai¬ 
ned in the clause, 'That by which the unheard becomes 
heard,' etc, is proved by the analogous instances of clay, 
etc., which all aim at showing the non-difference of the effect 
from the cause. In order to establish this® the subsequent 
clauses also, ‘In the beginning my dear, this was pure Being, 
one, without a second; it thought; it created fire'*, at first state 
that the entire aggregate of effects originates from Brahman, 
and then declare its non-difference from it, viz. in the passage, 

'In it all that exists has its Self.*®.In all the Vedanta 

texts there occur passages which, by means of various insta¬ 
nces, make the self-same assertion, 'All this is that Self.'*” 
Ankara sums up this long argument in the following words: 
"The promissory utterance of the scripture, viz. 'That by 


1 s. B., II. 4.2. 5 srr»rrTrT?TffT^=ft itg-r i 

2 Chsnd. S. B., VI. 1. 3. 

3 Brhad. S. B., IV. 5. 6. 

4 S. B. II. I. 20, ^ fT7iT<TT€r% llF^ fTcFf 
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5 ibid., ^ I 

6 Chand , VI. 2, I. 

7 ibid.. VL 8. 7. 
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which the unheard becomes h^ard', &c, is established, 
because the entire universe Is an effect of Brahman and is 
non-different from it.”* 


i S. B.. It. F'T^tr ^iWV sf’TJtr 
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CHAPTER X 

EXISTENCE AS ROOTED IN REALITY 


THE PROBLEM OF CREATION 

THE GENESIS OF THE PROBLEM 

Sankara says that the world of value is Brahman itself; 
the world of existence is the world of Avidya. This may give 
rise to the suspicion that the two are ultimately irreconcilable 
and their dualism is the last word of Sankara's constructive 
metaphysics. This would be a grave mistake. Value and 
existence, though they are not identical for the ordinary 
human consciousness,whose nature it is to be always endeav¬ 
ouring to bring the ideal and the actual together, are not 
complete strangers to each other. The world of existence 
lives on a spark of Brahman. "Ihe manifestation of this entire 
world consisting of names and forms, acts, agents and fruits 
(of action) has for its cause the reality of the light of Brahman; 
just as the existence of the light of the sun is the cause of the 
manifestation of all form and colour.”' The world of value 
and the world of existence do not stand facing each other 
idiotically. Schkara shows that, in its essence, the world of 
existence is an expression of the world of value, the actual of 
the ideal, the not-self of the Self. This, however, cannot be 
made clear unless we are told "why these appearances, and 
why appearances of such various'kinds”*; unless we "know 
why or how the Absolute divides itself into centres or the 
way in which, so divided, it still remains one”*; in short, 
unless we get an insight into the meaning and mystery of 
the process of creation. 

The problem of creation in the Vedanta of Sankara has 
been the subject of constant misunderstanding and this 

1 s. a. 1. 4. 22. 

2 Bradley : Appearance and Reality, P. 467. 

3 ibid. 
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misundereianding Is bound up wUh Ignorance of the stand¬ 
point which is central to Sankara’s metaphysics, namely the 
valuational standpoint, and his philosophy of language. The 
question whether Brahman is essentially a creative reality 
cannot be answered satisfactorily If we ignore the very condi¬ 
tion under which this question presses itself and under 
which the operation of language is possible. The word 
"creation” recurs so constantly in philosophical and theolo¬ 
gical discussions of the nature of God and his relation to 
the world that it is desirable to submit the idea to a some¬ 
what more searching examination before we can take it as 
expressing or pointing to a philosophical truth Such terms 
as creation, means and end may retain little of the ordi¬ 
nary meaning attaching to them when they are used to des¬ 
cribe the ultimate conditions of the universe But with this 
reserve, they still remain useful and intelligible modes of 
expressing the truth about the real. They are, when so us3d. 
to be regarded as axiological concepts. 

The question whether Brahman is essentially creative is 
an intelligible question, because it aims at finding out the 
essence of the universe which Is a fact before us. For San¬ 
kara the question whether Brahman is the cause of the uni¬ 
verse is really the question whether essence is irrelevant to 
existence and existence intelligible without essence. It is 
the question how duality is implicated in non-duality and tho 
dvaita is the differentiation of the advaita This question 
arises in the world of Maya where existence is other than 
essence but not wholly other. It is relevant to the universe 
which, in the words of Sahkara, is tattvanyatvabhyamanir- 
vacaniya. For both the raising and the answering of the 
question the dua ity of value and existence is an indispien- 
sable condition. Neither the question nor the answer has 
any significance for the stage where fact and value are 
identical. The language in which the answer to the above 
question is expressed bears an unmistakable and at the same 
time unavoidable stamp of the dulaity of fact and value. 

The recognition of Brahman as a creative reality means 
the acceptance of the truth that e.wence explains existence; 
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and the assertion that the revelation of name and form (which 
is what Ankara means by creation), which are neither Brah¬ 
man nor something other lhan Brahman, takes place from 
is vara, has reference to exigencies of language.* The 
modern interpreters, instead of using ^ahkara's philosophy of 
language as giving the clue to the understanding of his meta¬ 
physical position, especially as regards the creative aspect of 
it, have fallen back upon the device of drawing a distinction 
between the Suddha and the Mayasabala Brahman, or Brah¬ 
man and isvara, and relegating the work of creation to the 
latter. Ankara's description of Brahman as "neti nett", as 
Nirguna and Nirvl^^a. is perfectly consistent wi h his ascrip¬ 
tion of causality to it. The distinction between lirahman 
and isvara when they are viewed a3 metaphysical principles 
is non existent in Ankara. The distinction which has signifi¬ 
cance and upon which is based his whole philosophy of 
sadhana, with its recognition of Iheya and Upasya Brahman 
or Niguna and Saguiia Brahman, is the distinction between 
Brahman realized as our very Atman and Brahman realized 
as different from us and controlling and govering our 

destiny.* 

Every term of our mortal speech retains the association 
of time. The only language which phUosophy can intelli¬ 
gibly speak is a language of time, and it is through this 
language that the nature of the timeless has to be expre¬ 
ssed. The only way then in which the nature of Brahman 
as the most supreme reality and value, as the tlmelessly real, 
can be expressed is by calling it the Source, the Origin, the 
Caus*. the Absolute Ground, the Adhifthana of the world. 
The perceptual consciousness makes us aware of the world- 
fact the valuational consciousness finds that it is not solf- 
subsistent, that its being is not its validity, that it is not a self- 
justifying end. In its search for the reality which sustains 
the world-fact and the world-process, and its discovery of 
the value which invest s it with meaning and si gnificance, the 

1 S. B.. II. i- M- 
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valuational consciousness is led to recognize Brahman as 
the Self of the universe, and its innermost essence, and as 
the goal towards which the world-process can be said to be 
moving. Brahman is the final explanation of the world-fact. 
Apart from Brahman the world is an unintelligible fact. At 
the level of our experience, which is characterized by the 
duality of Self and not-self, or value and fact, the essential 
metaphysical truth for which Sankara's Advaitism stands, 
namely the absoluteness of Brahman and the inseparability 
in it of value and existence, cannot be expressed in a better, 
more intelligible, and more exquisite way than by calling it 
the Atman or the absolute ground. Sankara's notion of the 
Atman is that of the cause, the cause not as a temporally 
antecedent event but as the essence, which explains the fact 
and in which the fact is rooted and has its being and apart 
from which it is unintelligible. All this is Brahman—this is 
the key-note of Sah’cara's philosophy. Hdw evan what appe¬ 
ars to be other than Brahman is really Brahman, or what is 
really Brahman appears to be other than Brahman—this is the 
key-problem of Sankara's doctrine of creation 

To him, believing as he does that there is an essence to 
everything and that this essence is neither a matter of doubt 
nor disbelief and denial the question whether Brahman, 
which is the Atman, the Self or essence of the universe and 
can be separa ed from it neither by time nor by space, is the 
source or ground and cause of that universe, does not pre¬ 
sent any serious philosophical difficulties. We never find 
Sankara struggling with the problem how Brahman can be 
the cause of the universe The difficulty which some of the 
followers of Sankara and many of his modern interpreters 
experience in accounting for the origin of the universe out 
of Brahman is of their own making; and the hypothesis of a 
"saguria Brahman or changing Brahman" is a gratuitous one. 
Sankara never doubted that Brahman is the cause of the 
universe. At the very outset, in bis commentary on the 
First Sutra. Sahkara shows that Brahman cannot be denied, 
becau^ it is the very Self of the universe and of every one 
of us. In the commentary on the Second Sutra he elaborates 
his view as to how Brahman can be regarded as the Self of 
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the universe. Prahman is the Atman or Sell, because it is 
the cause or source oi Ihe universe. 

The entire misunderstanding about the problem of crea¬ 
tion in the Vedanta of Sankara has its genesis in the thought 
that the Saguna Brahman is an ontological principle and the 
Second Sutra undertakes to define th 3 nature of this Saguna 
Brahman. Deficiency of language has been erroneously 
made identical with deficiency of realization. The Second 
Sutra undertakes to express the perfect truth that Brahman 
is the essence of the universe in language which, after all, 
is an imperfect medium of expression, being relational, by 
calling it Ihe origin, etc., of the entire aggregate of pheno¬ 
mena. The ontological truth that Brahman is the essence of 
the universe can be expressed only by having recourse to 
the value category of cause, and the Second Sutra, in its own 
way, expresses how the spatio-temporal order of the universe 
has its being in Brahman, the highest reality and value. 

II 

THE VALUE CATEGORY OF CAUSE 

The concept of cause, according to Ankara, is an axio¬ 
logical concept- It is the concept of the Self or Atman or 
essence. The cause is the essence of the effect, and, as Ihe 
existence of a thing is in separable from its essence in lime as 
well as in space, the causal relation, according to Ankara, is 
not a relation of temporal sequence. ”11 a thing cannot 
subsist apart from something else, the latter is the essence of 
that thing.”' To find out the causa of a thing is to ascertain 
the ”essence“ of that thing. Brahman as the cause of the 
universe cannot be reached at the farther end of any chain 
of phenomenal antecedents and consequents. It is cause 
only in the sense of ground, essence, that Is to say, Ihe Being 
whose nature is expressed in the universe as a whole. In 
o.her words. Brahman is cause only when cau8e=ratio; for the 
reason or ultimate expianotion of anything is only to be found 
in the whole nature of the system or in the supreme values 

1 Rrhad. S. B.. It. 4 7. 
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which are foundational to that system. All questions of 
temporal b^qinninq and of historical emerqence are, from this 
pointof view, secondary. But the existinq interpretations of 
Sankara's written words, in their confusion of existential and 
axioloqical cateqories, view the causal or creative nature of 
Brahman in a false liqht and raise difficulties which are in no 
way connected with the central concepts of Sankara's meta¬ 
physics. The problem of creation is treated by iahkara as 
part and parcel of the problem of value. For him the impor¬ 
tant question is: What is the meaninq of creation? And in 
consonance with the standpoint of value which he adopts 
the process of creation assumes in his philosophy the charac¬ 
ter of a means or intermediary towards an end—that end 
beinq the revelation in and to finite spirits of the infinite riches 
of the divine life and the affirmation of the absoluteness of it. 
The idea of creation tends to pass into that of self-revelation 
or self-realization,and creation becomes the very svabhava of 
Brahman, "an act qrounded in the divine nature, and there¬ 
fore, if we are to use the lanquaqe of time, coeval with the 
divine existence”. It belongs to the very beinq of Brahman to 
his very essence to be creator; and creation is the revel.=,nL 
of Brahman's nature.* 

As existence and essence are inseparable, and cause is 
the essence of effect, it is not a problem for Ankara how the 
universe becomes separated from Brahman in time. There 
is no point of time when we can conceive of a qulf b^twee^ 

Brahman and the universe. Beinq the Self of the univers^ 
Brahman gives it the reality which_it possesses. Nothing ' 
be independent of its essence or Atman. Accordingly 
kara does not attempt to solve the problem of the relaf 
between Brahman and the universe, which is but a vari 
of the more general proWem of the relation between ^ 

and effect, by having recourse to the concept of time ^^The 

solution assumes the form of determining the value d th^ 
universe with its distinctions and diversities and the ^ 
ment of the concept of time becomes in Ankara part^^d' 
parcel of the general and more vitai problem of the relat*^^ 
between value and existence. To understand the pur^*^ 

1 SB.. 1.4. u. ^ — 
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of Ihe <julf which appears to divide Brahman from the unl- 
virse and th? univarsa fr^m Brahman, is to undars’and the 
meaning and also the mystery of the process of creation. The 
problem of creation is; Why is existence made to appear 
separate from essence when they are one and inseparable? 
Creation is the visible gulf between the ideal and the actual. 
Time and space are the media through which the actual is 
made to appear as other than and sepwrated from Brahman. 
Time and spjace, therefore, are appearances according to 
Ankara. They are vikaras. ^hkara's doctrine of creation 
is intended to show that tho universe, even when time does 
its best to bring about a gulf between it and the Brahman, 
cannot be sepiaraled from Brahman and continues to have its 
essence in it in all the instants of time and points of space. 
In other words, the truth of the universe is constituted by the 
values of Sst, Clt, and Ananda. The concepts of time 
and creation are utilized by Ankara in the service of his 
Axiological Monism; and his Cre«jtive Monism is to be read 
as part and parcel of his Axiological Monism. 

At the very outset of his Commentary, ^ihkara makes it 
clear that Brahman is that from which the origin of the uni- 
ver.se. The Second Sutra of the First Adhyaya undertakes to 
give a definition of Brahman whose cognition the First Sutra 
declares to constitute the task of the entire Vedanta, that 
Brahman, whose cognition is the only road to final release, 
that Brahman, in fact, which iahkara calls the highest. It is 
unfortunate that history should have allowed clouds to gather 
round this point and led generations of interpreters to be 
busy with the discussion whether Brahman or Isvara is the 
explanation of the universe and whether the second sutra is 
a definition of the former or the latter. There is nothing in 
Ankara's commentary on the first two Sutras even to suggest 
that there is any such problem. In his comments on the First 
Sutra Sahkara lays down ♦he problem of his philosophy. It is 
an inquiry into the nature of Brahman whose comprehension 
constitutes the highest beatitude. This Brahman is declared 
to be the very essence of the universe and of every conscious 
being in it and is said to give reality to the whole of it and to 
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every part of it,‘ In the Second Sutra he shows the manner 
In which Brahman can b» viewed as the Atman or the essen- e 
of the universe. Brahman is the Atman, because nothing can 
be perceived apart from Brahman. "Nothing can bo percei¬ 
ved apart from the Self, because everything springs from the 
Self, is dissolved in it and remains imbued with it during con 
tlnuance. Therefore everything is the Self.”* Thus on account 
of the relation of cause and effect, of general and particular, 
of the one giving the other reality. Brahman is the self or 
essence or Atman of the universe. Therefore is Brahman 
defined as that from which the origin, subsistence, and disso¬ 
lution of the universe proceed. The universe has being by 
participation in this Brahman. It is only because Brahman is 
the source or ground of the universe, the latter being its self¬ 
revelation and Brahman being ihe self-communicating life, 
that an Intuition into the essence of the universe Is jposslble.* 

There is nothing in Sankara's commentary on these sutras 
to support Thibaut's contention that the Second Sutra can be 
accepted by Ankara only as a definition of Isvara, who is 
an inferior principle, and not of Brahman.* li is on error 
to think that according to Sankara "Brahman is not properly 
defined as that from which the world originate.^", and then 
to bring against him the charge that "it Is Improbable that the 
siitros should open with a definition of that inferior principle 
Irom whose cognition there can accrue no permanent benefit".* 
There are not two metaphysical principles tn Ankara, one to 
account for the existence of the universe and the other to 
insure the attainment of the summum bonum of life. One 
and the same reality is the produclive source of the universe 
as well as the highest good in the realization of which 
consists the perfection of human achievement. Brahman is 
this reality as well as this good. It is the source of the uni¬ 
verse and is also the highest beatitude. "One should know, 
the highest Brahman to be one's Atman and the Atman of 

n^s.B.. I. i.» 
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all living things, now treated of and to ba particularly descr- 
ibad in the seguel as the cause of the creation, support, and 
deafruction of the universe, for the cessation of all the mise¬ 
ries of aarhsara "The settled meaning of all the Upani^ds 
is that the highest consummation results from a knowledge 
of Brahman which is the cause of the universe.”* Brahman 
from which the origin of the universe proceeds is the subject- 
matter of Paravidya, the discipline the one purpose of which 
is to give ua an insight into the nature of the supreme Good. 
"That entity known as Purusa from which the universe derives 
its essence, from which, as its source, it proceeds and into 

which it is again absorbed is true; . it is the subject of 

Brahmavidya."* "It is the omniscient, not subject to samsara; 
both high and low. high as being the cause and low as being 
the effect; when it is seen directly as T am that’, one attains 
emancipation, the cause of saihsara being uprooted 

Professor Radhakrishnan draws our attention to the fact 
that "at the centre of Sankara's system is the eternal mystery 
of creation, a mystery tn which every movement of life and 
every atom of the world Is implicated". Sankara no doubt 
admits that there is "mystery" in creation, but this mystery is 
very different from what it is ordinarily understood to be. 
Ordinarily the following two ideas are looked upon as consti¬ 
tuting the meaning and mystery of creation according to 
^afikara: (i) creation is illusory; (ii) ft Is not due to Nirguna 
Brahman, but to the Saguna or Maya^bala or changing 
Brahman. Isvara is this changing Brahman. According to 
both these views Isvara is an inferior principle and "has less 
of reality than absolute being".* The first view does not 
amount to any serious attempt to explain the problem. It 
merely explains It away. According to the second view 
there are certain genuine difficulties inherent in the nature of 
the problem Itself, but the whole discussion centres round 

1 Aitarcya. S. B.. I. 3. 1. 
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certain issues which were never present to the mind of Sanka¬ 
ra and which consequently cloud the discussion instead of 
shedding light on It. 

According to Professor Dasgupta Sankara believes that 
m reality all creation is illusory and so the creator also is 
illusory. * But In the sense in which the world exists and 
we all exist as separate individuals wo can affirm the existe¬ 
nce of isvara as engaged in creating and maintaining the 
world.* This Isvara, according to Professor Dasgupta, has 
little importance” in the Vedanta aysfem, "for he is but a 
phenomenal b9ing; he may be bettor, purer and much more 

powerful than we, but ho Is as much phenomenal as any of 
•* ^ofessor Dasgupta's conviction that creation accor¬ 
ding to oahknra is illusory does not lead him to make further 
inquiries into the how", the "why" and the meaning and 
purpose of creation. From what he says in the second volume 
of his History of Indian Philosophy, namely that "Padmapa- 
da’s method of treatment, as interpreted by Prakasatman, has 
been taken in the first and second volumes of the present 
work as the guide to the exposition of the Vedanta"*, it would 
appear that he also attributes to Ankara the vievy that Brah¬ 
man and Isvara are different, and it is th? latter and not the 
former who is the productive source of the world and its 
multiplicity. It would also seem that, according to Professor 
Dasgupta, Sankara distinguishes, like the author of the Viva- 
rana, between the Suddha and the Karana Brahman, and 
attributes the act of creation to the latter But we are led to 
doubt his faithfulness to the Vivaraiia School, when we read 
that "Brahman, the Self, is at once the material cause ( upa 
dano karana) as well as the efficient cause ( nimitta karana ) 
of the world”*, for the very point which Prakasatman wants 
to make is that it is the Mayasabala Brahman and not the 
Suddha which is the cause of lire universe. The reader also 
finds it difficult to reconcile this statement with another state- 
in ent of h is on a differ ent pa ge that "the highest truth is the 

1 Hetory, Vot. I. P. 4Ja ^ 
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Self, the reality, the Brahman, and both jiva and Isvara are 
but illusory impositions on it”'. According to Professor 
Dasgupta Sankara’s attempt to resolve the mystery of creation 
may be summed up by saying that all creation is illusory but 
that accepting it as illusion it may be conceived that God 
created the world as a mere sport.* Professor Dasgupta's 
interpretation of Sankara does not help us much in obtaining 
insight into iahkara's resolution of what Professor Radhakri- 
shnan has called "the eternal mystery of creation”. Nor does 
it explain to us, as other interpretations seek to do, how Isvara, 
who is different from Brahman, is metaphysically a more 
competent principle. 

The view that Isvara and not Brahman is the creative 
principle responsible for the evolution of the universe is the 
result of the recognition, on the part of the modern interpre¬ 
ters of Sankara, that Brahman is metaphysically a deficient 
explanatory principle. While, on the one hand, it is thought 
that "isvara has less of reality than absolute being”, it is 
virtually conceded on the other that it possesses greater 
reality because Brahman is unable to explain the world of 
liecoming and the only way to account for it is "through the 
recognition of a saguna Brahman or changing Brahman, an 
Isvara” in whom "we have besides the absolute Brahman the 
element of objectivity or prakiti, self-expression or Maya”.** 
This vein of thought is wholly foreign to Saiikara and has its 
root in the failure, on the part of these interpreters, to make 
sufficient use ol the axiom of the inseparability of value and 
reality upon which Sankara's system of Advaitism rests. These 
interpreters are not fully alive to the significance of Sankara's 
thought when they speak of an Isvara, a God who is on a 
lower level of reality than Brahman and who produces, 
sustains and dissolves the universe eternally and as part of 
his nature. 

The root of the whole difficulty is that all of them are 
haunted by the feeling that Brahman is, after all, a "value” or 
an essentia and needs some intermediate link to connect it 

' V ibid., P. 477. 
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with what is existent or real They fail to se^ that Brahman 
Is not only the highest value but also the highest reality, and 
the two are one and inseparable. If existence is inseparable 
from essence and essence Includes existence, the doubt 
how existence can ariss out of essence or how essence 
can produce existence loses its relevance. The only mean- 
ingful question which should suggest itself to the inquiring 
mind is. if essence and existence are in their very nature 
inreparable. how is it that they appear to be separated and 
what is the significance of this apparent gulf between the two? 
As I have said above, according to Ankara this is the tmpli. 
cation of creation. Creation is the bringing about of an 
apparent distance between the ideal and the actual. Tho 
purpose ot this apparent distance between the two is to reaffirm 
that the two are in es-sence one and inseparable, that Brahman 
is the Atman, the essence of verylhing.* An intermediary 
in the form of an i^ara or Mayasabala Brahman has been 
felt necessary to bring Brahman, which is Being, Knowledge 
and Bliss, and the Universe together, because these interpre- 

ters do not remain true to the standpoint of value according 
to which Brahman is the essence, the self, the Atman of tho 
universe. According to Sankara, the affirmation ot Brahman's 
causality is but an alternative way of reassuring our faith in 
the absoluteness of tho value of Existence.* To say that 
Brahman is Absolute Existence is to say that it is the Original 
Cause. Without acknowledging an absolute value of Exis¬ 
tence, which is to acknowledge a First Cause, our thought 
will be moving in a vicious clrecle.* 


The recoQinilion that Ankara uses the category of cause 
as a category of interpretation and not scientific description 
or explana ion. wtll resolve many of the tangles tn which 
Sankara's Absolutism Hnds itself with regard to its creaUve 
asF>ect. As effect is inseparable from cause in time as well 
t.n space, to have recourse to spatial an d temporal ways of 

1 S. B., I. 4. 14. --- 
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explaining the relation between the two is to misunderstand 
bahkara's treatment of the category of cause. Neither time 
nor space can affect this inseparability of essence and existe¬ 
nce. To understand Ihe relation between essence and exis¬ 
tence is to understand the relation between cause and effect 
or between Brahman and the universe, uikara does not, 
like Bergson, deify "lime” and transform it into a mysterious 
entity endowing if with something of divine Providence.Time 
does not render intelligible the nature of reality. It is reality 

itself which explains time and renders It significant and 
meaningful.^ But it is only when the real la conceived as 

value that Sankara regards it as explanatory of time and 
l>ecoming. In other words, it is the conception of Brahman 
cis the Atman or the Self which gives time the intelligibility 
it seems to have. The reality of a thing cannot be abstracted 
from its value; in fact it is constituted by its value. What we 
call "being" or "tact" is a form of value. Essence is what 
Ankara calls Atman. The very nature of essence forbids a 
complete abstraction of existence from essence as irrational. 
Time, whose essence consists in the apparent gulf between 
essence and existence or the ideal and the actual, is not, 
iherelore. as real as the essence or the ideal itself, which is 
the standard with reference to which any idea of a gulf or 
discrepancy is formed. Time, therefore, does not explain ihe 
Atman, but is ilsell explained by the Aunan. 

ni 

THE CAUSE AS THE ATMAN OR SELF 

satkAranavada 

If the filaments which unite the effect to its originating 
cause are never severed by time and space, the effect has 
always its being in and through tire cause, and it can never 
set itself up in opposition to the cause nor can it transgress 
the limits set up by ihe cause.’ The effect is the cause Itself 
having assumed another form. The effect is always with the 
cause. The pot cannot exist if it chooses to renounce the 

1 Chand. S. B.. VIII. 4. I. 
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earth as its Self and live In abstraction from It. If It succeeds 
In renouncing it it will rerluce itself to a non-entity. The tie 
which unites the effect to the cause is loo close to be severer! 
by time or space.* Ankara points out that we are not wholly 
correct in speaking of a tie or bond between cause and effect 
which lime Itself is not able to destroy. But for the daulily 
between value and existence there would be little justifica¬ 
tion for employing language in which cause and effect were 
treated as relata. A thing con only be related to another; 
and it is only in the case ol realities which are different from 
each other that we can S()eak of the one as producing or 
a talning another or transgressing it. A thing can In no 
way be said to produce or attain itself or transgress Itself. 
The pot neither ’"attains the earth nor transgresses it”.* 

So Viewed the category of cause turns out to be an 
axiological and not an existential category. Its purpose is 
not to describe the tacts, but to penetrate benealti the tacts 
and discover their value. The category of cause, regarded 
as an existential category, points to and presuppose.^ dlffe- 
lence and discrepancy, but used as an axiological category, 
as is the case with Ankara, it establishes the Advalta position 
according to which essence and existence. Brahman and the 
world, are one and tnseparabb. When it is ussd as an exis¬ 
tential category Ankara says that "men of wisdom should 
not think of the true nature of Brahman In terms of whole 
and F>art, unit and fnxjtion, or cause and effect; for the 
essential meaning of the Upanisads is to remove all finite 
conceptions about Brahman”.* But Ankara realizes quite 
well that wo can talk about Brahman only by having recourse 
to calcgoreal modes of thought and expression. Therefore, 
when compelled to do so, wo must view these categories as 
axiological categories, that ts, as intended to bring out the 
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value of the facts. "Such being the case, words signifying a 
modification or part of the supreme Self, as applied to the 
individual self, are meant to convey its identiy with it. The 
Sruti, through arguments and examples about the origin, 
continuity and dissolution of the universe, adduces reasons 
for considering its identity with Brahman, such as the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect."' 

The effect cannot be viewed as something other than 
the cause. The language of time fails to give any insight 
into the true nature of the relation which unites the effect to 
its cause or existence to its essence. The scientist's defini¬ 
tion of cause as an immediate, invariable and unconditional 
antecedent of a phenomenon is, according to Sankara, con¬ 
tent with an external and superficial view of the concept 
and fails to penetrate beneath the surface. If the relation of 
cause and effect be understood to carry the implication 
that existence can ever be ab'tracted from value or essence, 
Sankara is prepared to go to the length of asserting that 
neither logic nor reasoning can establish such a view and 
philosophy can very well do without it.* The doctrine of 
the identity and inseparability of value and reality forbids 
any conception of causality in which the cause and the 
effect are treated as "different from each other or as even 
standing in the relation of the dependent and the support. 
The effect is only a special state which the cause assumes 
and in which it exists".* 

The distinction between cause and effect is a distinc¬ 
tion which has been created by language, but for which we 
could not speak of one thing as the effect and the other as 
the cause. Language in a very real sense creates reality. 
All modifications or effects are "names” only and exist 
through or originate from speech only; in reality the effect 
has no existence apart from the cause, because it is in all 

1 Ibid. 
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times rooted in the cause. The only reality is the cause. The 
effect is only a variation of this reality. The clay is the rea¬ 
lity and all things made of clay, such as jars, dishes, pails 
all of which agree in having clay for their self or essence, 
are forms of clay. In themselves they are not realities, for 
existence in abstraction from essence or value is inconceivable 
and what is inconceivable can never be. The effect or 
change is a passing state of the real and every change is 
temporary. It is the permanent essence behind ihe change 
which renders it possible and intelligible. When Sankara 
says lhat the words "production” and "creation" are words 
used by the ignorant what he intends to bring out is the inse¬ 
parability of ex'stence from essence and, consequently, of 
effect from cause, in time as well as in space. His Ajatavada 
stands for the repudiation of a view of causality in which the 
concept of time, unrelated to meaning and value, is utilized 
to explain the relation between the effect and the cause. In 
other words, it is a denial of the position that time can ever 
bring about a cleavage, whether passing or p)eimanent, bet¬ 
ween essence and existence or k)etween the self and the 
thing Ajatavada, as Ankara understands it, is inconsistent 
not with creation and the reality of a creative force, but with 
that conception of creation in which time is allowed to play 
the pari which should properly belong to value and that 
concepHon of reality which in revealing itselt exhausts itself 
and loses its essence. The picture of creation which Ajata¬ 
vada 18 made to offer represents at once the duality of value 
and existence, the discnapancy between "Is" and "ought", the 
distance between the ideal and the actual and thetr oneness 
and inseparability. This is the anirvacaniyata or Maya as 
Ankara puts it. Creation is not pure essence; nor is it mere 
existence. It is not the complete oneness of value end exis 
tence, nor is It a total and wholcisale denudation of valu^ 

It is the distance between the two. The Inner meaning ot this 
creative process is the exhibition of the truth, which is the 
reality also, that existence itself Is a form of value and lives 
in and through it Ajatavada, in short, means that time wh¬ 
ile it appears to bring about a gull b3tween the cause and the 
effect, is not able to create, at any point of time or space a 
divorce between the two. so that the effect is always with the 
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cause, because it is nothing other than the cause. Alatavada 
In Sankara is explicable only as a value concept- It is an 
organ ol his Brahmavada or Brahmakaranavada. 

It is not true to say that causality is only the bond which 
binds all the phenomena of the world together, and does not 
bind the phenomenal world with that which manifests itself 
through It. Deussen, in holding this view, forgets that the 
concept of cause is a value concept and is but a development 
of the absolute value of Existence. "The cause, therefore, 
must exist before the effect is produced.*** "If existence 
sprang from non-existence, all effects would be parceiveii ns 
enveloped in non being. But as a matter of fact, they are 
all observed to be positive entities distinguished by their 
various special characteristics. Nor does any one think that 
pots and the like which have their essence in clay are the 
effects of threads and the like. Everyone knows that things 
of the nature of clay are the effects of clay only." 

Hence as we see, on the one hand, that nothing origina¬ 
tes from non-being, such as the horn of a hare, and, on the 
other hand, that entities do originate from entities such as 
gold and the like, the doctrine of something coming out of 
nothing cannot be accepted.* If the cause did not exist be- 
ior« the effect is produced, we should be able to perform 
impossible teats and achieve undreamt-of results. Rice 
would grow for the husbandman, even if he did not cultivate 
his field; vessels would shape themselves, even if the potter 
did not fashion the clay; and the weaver, too lazy to weave 
I he threads Into a whole, would nevertheless have in the end 
iinished pieces of cloth Just as If he had been weaving. 

The acknowledgement of the reality of the cause is an 
acknowledgement without which reason cannot work. Human 
mind with all its cunning cannot banish the values out of 
existence and think of the universe as being without them. 
For a logic which knows its business and does not love to 
indulge In sophistry the assumption of the reality of the cause 
is a necessary assumption. "We observe that a positive 

1 Brhad. S. B.. I. S. I. irf; I 
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effecf which is produc<KJ takes place only when there Is a 
cause and does not take place when there Is no cause.**' We 
must, therefore, admit the reality of the cause before creation.* 
This argument, it should be noted, is not merely an inferer* 
Hal argument. The logic which leads to it is a logic which 
is ruled by the presupposition of Ihe foundational nature of 
values. Sankara's view of causality may be said to be Satka- 
ranavada.* It affirms that value or essence or Atman cannot 
ber denied. 


rv 

THE VALUE NOTION OF POTENTIALITY 

satkAryavada 

But Satkararavada embodies and emphasizes 
only one aspect of Ankara's conception of causality. 
There is another side to it which is expressed by the term 
Satkaryavada.* It is not true to say, as Professor Belvalkar 
does, that ^tikara s real view is not *'Satkaryavada** but 
Satkaranavida ; and it is missing the projier balance to 
think with Dr. Dasgupta that ^hkara's doctrine is '*raore 
properly** called Satkaraijavada.* Likewise, Ramanuja 
and Bhaskara are far from the truth when they represent 
Sankara as establishing the non-difference of cause end effect 
on the theory of the effect's non-reality, both of them neglect¬ 
ing the maxim, which Sankara holds as foundational to his 
system, that b»ing abstracted from value is inconceivable. 
Sankara's doctrine is both Satkaranavada and Satkaryavada. 
They are but complementary ways of expressing the truth 
that the ultimate object of our thought is not abstract being 
unrelated to value, but vaule itself, of which baing is a form; 
in other words, of expressing the truth that value and reality 
are ultimately one and inseparable. The doctrine of Satkary¬ 
avada emphasizes the existential aspect of reality, the 

1 Brhad. S. B., I. i. I. 
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doctrine of Satkaranavada, the value aspect of it. An 
adequate explanation can ignore neither the value 
aspect of things nor their existential aspect and a 
comprehensive view of causality must recognize that 
just as the cause or the essence exists before the effect is 
produced, the effect too exists before it is produced.' The 
concept of potentiality, of which the doctrine of Satkaryavada 
is an embodiment, is a value concept and maintains that in 
any derivation the meaning and value of the thing which is 
derived is retained and conserved, and the objects which 
are derived have meaning and value as part of their very 
nature or reality. Inasmuch as the concept of potentiality 
means that there is nothing of lasting value in the end that 
was not present in kind in the beginning, it us only a 
reaffirmation, in different words, of the doctrine that 
existence without essence, or reality without value, is unin¬ 
telligible and that both in the end are one. 

It is as true to say that the cause exists before the effect 
is produced as to say that the effect too exists before it is 
produced. But as the effect is nothing other than the cause, 
and can at no point of time maintain its existence in isolation 
from the cause, it is equally true to say that the relation of 
cause and effect, implying the antecedence in time of the 
cause,cannot be established by logic. When both are to 
gether the one cannot be said to precede or follow the other. 
They cannot be really separated from each other. But as they 
appear to be so separated, the only legitimate and philo¬ 
sophically significant question concerning the problem of 
causation is; "Why do the cause and the effect appear to be 
so separated? What is the inner meaning of this separation?” 
The causal relation involves a dialectical antinomy. The 
effect is nothing other than the cause, but it is not wholly 
one with the cause. It is neither "tat” nor something other 
than "tat”. It is anirvacaniya, inexpressible in terms of pure 
value or mere existence. The axiom of the oneness of value 
and reality at once affirms and denies the reality of the causal 
relation, brings out its inexpressibility, and transforms it into 
a relation of identity. Sankara, by emphasizing the different 

1 Bihid. S. B., I. 2. 1. 
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aspects, brings out the many-sidedness of the category of 
causality.* 

The doctrine of Satkaryavada that there is nothing 
evolved which was not originally involved is a natural coro¬ 
llary of the axiom of the oneness and inseparability of value 
and existence. Sankara says that "the very manifestation of 
the effect points out its pre-existence”.* Manifestation, accor¬ 
ding to him, means coming within the range of perception. 
Only a thing which acquires the character of an existent can 
be said to come within the range of perception. But an 
existent* apert from its value or essence is a nonentity; it is 
the value or essence which embodies itself in an individual 
form that is characterized by existence in sp>ace and subsis¬ 
tence in time. It follows that what is not grounded in the 
essence or is foreign to it can never be brought into being. 
Being cannot be abstracted from value; existence cannot be 
alienated from essence.* "That which is posterior in time, that 
is, the effect, has, previous to its actual beginning, its being 
in the cause, by the Self of the cause merely.”* The jar can 
be had from the clay only and cloth from the thread alone. 
Oil cannot be squeezed out of sand nor curd from water, 
because they do not have their self or essence either in sand 
or in water. On account of the sp>ecificity which characteri¬ 
zes the capacity of the cause, the doctrine that the effect does 
not exist in the cause cannot be accepted and the logic of 
the thing pxaints to its having pKjtential being in its cause. 
"The effect must be viewed as existing through and in the 
Self of the cause, before its origination as well as after it; for 
at the present moment also this effect does exist indep)enden- 
tly, apart from the self of the cause. The insepsarability of the 
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effect from the cause is the sams before its origination ( os 
offer it). The effect with oil its qualities of sound, etc, does 
not exist without the Self of the cause either now or before 
the actual beginning of it. It cannot, therefore, be said 
that the effect is non-existent before Its manifeslation."* 

Potential existence, Implying as it does "the absence of 
spatio-temporal determination"*, is liable to ba mistaken for 
unqualified non-existence; and the Nydyo-Vaise^ika system 
of though), in its contusion of existential and axiological 
categories, has actually fallen a prey to this error. For i^hkara 
who always insists that the ultimate truths cannot intelligibly 
and adequately be expressed in the relations of space and 
lime, the concept of potentiality is essentially a value concept, 
and the potential reality of things cannot be identified with 
existence In space and tirne. If existence is equated with 
(xisiiion in space and time, Sankara would prefer to speak of 
fMtential reality rather than potential existence. The objection 
to Sankara's doculne of the potential reality of the effect that 
"it must be perceived, because it is not non-existent" derives 
its plausibility from the fact that it views the concept of poten¬ 
tiality as an existential concept and the objector wants to 
perceive an intelligible reality by making use of sense-organs 
as one would perceive a cow or a castle. The effect, the jar 
for Instance, although existent is not perceived before its 
manifestation, because Its essence or sell or Atman, in and 
through which it lives and from which it can never be abstr¬ 
acted, has not embodied itself in that particular form which 
we call a jar. This is the obstruction in the way of the jar 
being visible during its potential existence. "Before its 
manifestation from the clay the obstruction consisls in the 
particles of clay remaining as some other affect such as a 
lump Therefore the efftjct, the jar, although existent, is not 
perceived beiore its manifestation as it Is hidden "* Every 
effect, says ^hkara, has two kinds of obstruction. Whan it 
has become manifest and acquired the character of a spatio- 
temporal existence like other differentiated objects, the obslr- 
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ucHons which con veil the effect 6re of a physical nature like 
darkness and the wall, etc." The obstructions are such as 
as are consistent with the nature of an existent. The obstruc¬ 
tion which prevents the perception of the potential reality of 
the effect is of a different nature. It consists in the essence 
not having realized itself in an individual form or. as Sankara 
puts it, in the particles of clay remaining as some other elfect 
such as a lump". The terms and the concepts, "destroyed" 
produced , existence" and "non-existence" depend on 
this two-fold character of "manifestation and disappearance" 
according to Ankara.* 

Ankara's doctrine of Salkaryavada should not be 
Identified with the Sahkhya view bearing the same name. In 
spite of the similarity in the statements of the doctrine there 
is an essential difference which reveals itsell in the philoso¬ 
phical consequence which the doctnne is made to yield. 
Sankara's conception of Salkaryavada is essentially an 
axiological conception. The Sahkhya conception of it is an 
existential one. Both the systems recognize that without 
accepting a First Cause, a Mulapr.ikrti. our thought will be 
moving in a vicious circle. Ankara says that the Original 
Cause is what he means by Brahman.* But here the similar- 
itybeiween the Sahkhya and the Vedanta of ^hkara ends. 
Sankara’s thought moves along a value-scale and leads him 
to a reality which is the most supreme value also, to a 
supreme Genus, Pure Intelligence, in which "through a series 
of intermediate steps" all things are "included"and "unified". 
It finds the last basis of being in the Atman which is the 
measure of all reality and of all value * Tlie Sahkhya view, 
in its search alter a Final Cause which is more and more 
comprehensive and Inclusive, uninspired by the idea of a 
scale of values is ultimately led to a reality in which there is 
no trace ol that Intrinsic value of which ^hkara's Brahman 
is an embodiment. The Brahman of Sankara is value it- 
self, a value which is at the same time creativity also; the 
PrakrU of Sahkhya is an essen tially value-free reality. ’ U « 

1 Ibid. “- 
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more existence, unbounded and unlimited. Sankara 
appreciates the truth which the Sahkhya system has caught 
hold of, the truth, namely, that the less can be derived from 
the more, never the more from the less, a truth which is 
vitally connected with the notion of value and a scale of 
values, and that this movement along a value*scale ultima¬ 
tely takes us to an Absolute Existence.' But he does 
not see his way to accepting the Sahkhya view in toto as 
a philosophical creed, because the system, as it moves 
alonq, tails to realize that the conception of ’'potentia¬ 
lity" is not an existential but a value concept, and ends by 
equating the Prakrti. the Original Stuff, with mere existence, 
which Is wholly devoid of value. Had the Sahkhya started 
with the recognition that intelligible causation means axiologi¬ 
cal interprelation, that is. in other words, the placing of 
things in an order of meaning and value, its logic would 
neither have stopfjed with the Prakrti nor ended in a dualism 
of the Puru^a and the Prakiii, but would have led to a con¬ 
ception of Puru 9 a which was the fulfilment of the Prakiii and 
its own meaning and juslilication. The dualism which the 
Sahkhya system has perpetuated by recognizing a Purusa 
coordinate in rank with the Prakrti is the historical monument 
of an unsuccessful attempt to bring value and reality together 
in a system. The Sahkhya was nol able to fulfil this task. The 
value which it gives us in the end is barren and the reality 
which is the fons et origo of all Is blind. A barren value and 
a blind reality—this is the last word of Sankhya constructive 
metaphysics. It was left to the Vedanta of Ankara to bring 
reality and value together In a whole and declare that both 
in the end are ultimately one and inseparable, thus laying 
the foundations of an axiological epistemology and a meta¬ 
physics ol value. 

It is only from the standpoint of value that &hkara 
makes the statement that the effect too, like the cause, exists 
before it is produced though it exists potentially and not 
actually. The complaint of the Asatkaryavidin that the effect, 
though said to bo existent. Is not visible, and therefore it 
cannot be viewed as real, ignor^ the v ery condition under 

1 s. B.. 111. 2. J7. 
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which the statement can be regarded as intelligible. The 
proposition of the Salkaryavadin Is a st.ilement of value and 
not of fact. There is a certain sense in which, according lo 
Sankara, the effect may be said to bs non-existent. The state¬ 
ment of the Asatkaryavadin regarding the non-existeence 
of the effect before Its actual produclion is true from the exis- 
tcnlial standpoint, but this standpoint possesses little or no 
value for philosophy, whose task is interpretation and not 
description. "If, however." writes ^fikara. "you say that 
before Its manifeslation the jar is non exis.ent, meaning there¬ 
by that it does not exist exactly as the potter, for Instance, 
exists while he is at work on production (that is, as a ready¬ 
made jar), then there is no dispute between us .It should 

be borne in mind that the present existence of the lump or 
the two halves is not the same as that of the jar. Nor is the 
future existence of the jar the same as theirs. Therefore you 
do not contradict us when you say that the jar is non-existent 
before its manifestation while the activity of the potter, for 
instance, is going on. You would ba doing this ii you d»iiied 
to the jar its own future form as an effect. But you do not 
deny that. Hence the previous non-existence of a jar does 
not mean that it does not at all exMt as an en.ity before it 
comes into being. If the jir befoie its manifestation be an ab¬ 
solute non-entity like the proverbial horns of a hare, it cannot 
be connected either with its cause or with exlslance."* The 
effect, therefore, before Its production is existent.* 

Ankara draws and develops the consequences of the 
doctrine that the effect, too. like the cause, exists before it is 
produced. U the effect is potentially existent, it must exist In 
and through the cause which is the very self or essence of 
the effect. The jar cannot deny the earth and enjoy an 
existence. To deny the earth would be to destroy its own 
existence.* The effect, therefore, is not separated from its 
cause, which Is its essence, either in Hme or in space. The 
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cause or the essence Is eternally present to the eheci.' We 
m ist, then, revise our language and say that the effect not 
only exists before it is made actual but is non-different from 
the cause b.3th before and after its production, because it is 
but another form of ihe cause.* To say that both cause and 
effect exist before creation or manifestation is the same as to 
say that the effect is "ananya" from the cause*. Relational 
modes of expression cannot bring out this Inseparability of 
essence and existence. We cannot even say that the one 
depends upon the other or supports the other. We can 
only say that the one is the other. The elfect is the 
potentiality of the cause rendered actual. This potentiality Is, 
to use the plain man's language, a certain power possessed 
by the cause.* It is the very essence of the cause and ’’is 
tiius identical with the self of the cause”.* The effect, 
again, is identical with lha Saif of that power. It can. there-' 
fore, be regarded neither as non existent nor as some¬ 
thing other than the cause, as the power can be said to be 
neither non-exislenl nor different from it. "As the ideas of 
cause and effect, on the one hand, and of substance and 
quality on the other, are not separate ones as, for instance, 
the ideas of a horse and a buffalo, it follows that the identity 
of the causa and (he effect as well as of the substance and 
its quality must be admitted."* The eflect is thus non-different 
from the cause, because It is only when the cause exists that 
the effect is observed to exist and not when it does not exist. 
It is only when the clay exists that the jar is observed to 
exist and the cloth only when the threads exist. That the 
effect appears to have a different form should not be used as 
an argument for proving the independence and the other¬ 
ness of it from the cause. "A substance does not become a 
different substance by appearing under a different aspect 
Milk and other substances are called effects when they are in 
the state of curd and so on. It Is impossible, even in hund- 

1 »jid.. fvvrr?*!) f-rwvrcafairfj 

2 i 

3 5.B.. U. 1.5, 4S.B. II. 1. 18, T lY^t fl I 
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reds of years. Jo prove thal the effect is fsomethJng other 
than the cause”* ”We thus see that something which is 
derlved.from another thing is not different from it. as a jar, 
for instance, is not different from clay.”* The cause, when it 
assumes a special aspect, receives the name of "effect" • 


In spite of the non-difference of cause and effect, the 
effect has its sell in the cause, and not the cause in the 
effecU* There is a certain superiority in the cause, because 
in the last recourse it is value which explains existence and 
not existence value. Being does not explain essence. It is 
Essence which renders being intelligible. The idea of 
intelligible causation, according to Ankara, is bound up 
with the giving of a "privileged position" to something: and 
this implies the recognition that the leas can be derived from 
the more, never the more from ttie less. "Tfie relation of 
cause and effect requires some sujaeriorily on the part of the 
caus3. as far instance in the case of the clay and the jar- 
and without such superiority the relation is simply imposs! 
ible."* 


inhi^r^nf Privileged position is 

inherent in the notion of value as such, and his complaint 

agamsl the Pancaratra system Is that it does not givR a privi 
leged position to somalhing and place things in an order of 
moaning and value. But the whole idea of intelligible 
causation, of speculaUve deduction or evoluUon involve a* 
organic to it the doctrine of degrees of truth and reality and 
of value. The followers of Pancaratra. according to Ankara 
do not recognize any super-eminence of any one of the four 
vyuhas-Vasudeva, Sahkarsana. Pradyumna. and Aniruddha 
and do no t acknowledge any difference founded on the 


1 Ibid. 

2 Brhad. S. B., I. 6.1. 
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superiority of knowledge, power, etc., between Vasudeva 
and the other lords. They simply say that they are all forms 
of Vasudeva without any special distinctions, though they 
are successively derived from each other. It Is because 
speculative deduction or derivation is a movement along a 
value-scale, the opposite process of dissolution also is deter¬ 
mined by tho same notion of order and value. It is the eftect 
which returns into the cause and not the cause Into the 
effect. Things which are made of clay, on being destroyed, 
pass back info clay, and things which have originated from 
wafer again dissolve into water. "In this way each parti¬ 
cular effect passes back into I;s Immediately antecedent cause, 
each cause being of a subtler nature than its effect, until in 
the end the last cause is dissolved info Brahman, the ultimate 
and most subtle of all causes. It is not reasonable to assume 
that an effect, passing over its Immediate cause, should at 
once dissolve itself into the cause of the cause.”* As the 
cause explains the effect and the effect presupposes the 
cause it is impossible to assume the dissolution of the causa 
us long as an effect subsists, since on its dissolution the effect 
also cannot exist. The cause continues to exist even 
although the effect be destroyed.* It should be noted that the 
passing back of the effect into the cause is not a complete 
destruction of it, for just as the cause exists before the effect 
is produced, the effect loo exists before it is produced. The 
passing of the effect into the cause is the returning of exis¬ 
tence into Ifs essence, and both becoming one. This is the 
cessation of the process of creation. The effect thus always 
exists in and through the cause and never transgresses it.* 

The causal relation implies the F>©rmanence and con¬ 
tinuity of the causal substance which manifests itself as the 
effect. It is the {permanent and the stable which explains the 
changing and fleeting. The cause does not lose itself in 
exjiressing itself as the effect; it continues to live In tlie effect. 
The clay abides in the jar and the gold in tho earring and 
the bracelet. "And even in those cases where the continued 

1 S.B..Ii.3. 14. 

2 Ibid. 
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existence of the cause is not perceived, as, for instance, in the 
cose of seeds of the fig-tree from which there spring sprouts 
and trees, the terra 'birth' only means that the causal substa¬ 
nce, the seed, becomes visible by becoming a sprout through 
the continual accretion of similar particles of matter; and the 
term 'death* only means that, through the secession of those 
particles, the causa again passes beyond the sphere of visi¬ 
bility."' Therefore even In such ca.ses where a destruction 
of the peculiar nature ot the cause is observed to lake place, 
as in the case of seeds, "we must acknowledge as the cause 
of the subsequent condition (1. e. the sprout) not the earlier 
condition in so far os it is destroyed, but rather those p>erma- 
nent p>artlcles of seed which are not destroyedfwhen the seed 
as a whole undergoes decomposition )".* The doctrine "that 
nothing can become a cause as long as it remains unchan¬ 
ged but has to that end to undergo destruction, and that 
thus existence springs from non-existenc, is talso"*. 

V 

BRAHM.'W ASTHE CREATIVE SOURCE 

The creative nature of Brahman as it is conceived by 
Ankara is but a consistent and rigorous application of the 
doctrine of causality which we have outlined above. "The 
effect is Ihis manifold world consisting of ether, and so on", 
"the world which is differentiated by names and forms, conta¬ 
ins many agents and enjoyers, is the abode of the fruits of 
actions, these fruits having their definite places, times, and 
causes, and the nature of whose arrangement cannot even 
be conceived by mind". "The cause Is the highest Brahman." 
Of the effect it fs understood that in reality it is non-different 
from the cause, that is, has no existence apart from the cause * 
Brahman is the Self of the universe, its very essence, the 
supreme value in which it is grounded and without which 
even its existence is Inconeivable. "We observe that a posi- 

t s. B., II. 1.18. 

2 S.B . n,27. 
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tive effect which is produced takes place only when there is 
a cause and does not take place when there is no cause. 
Similarly the cause of the universe must have existed before 
creation, as is the case with the cause of a jar. for instance”.’ 
The effect, too, exists before it is produced. "Similarly ih's 
universe too, we can understand, existed before its manifes¬ 
tation”.* As the cause. Brahman, does not deviate from 
existence in all time, similarly the effect, the universe, does 
not deviate from existence in all time.® "The cause which 
covered and the effect which was covered were both exis¬ 
tent before the origin of the universe.”® As something which 
is derived from another is not different from it, similarly the 
universe, both before and after its production, is non-diffe- 
rent from Brahman. As existence is inseparable from esse¬ 
nce and is nothing other than essence, and Brahman is the 
essence of the universe, the universe at the time of its origin, 
as also prior to it, is nothing but Brahman. As befoie the 
separation of sparks, smoke, embers and flames, all these 
are nothing but fire, and therefore there is but one substance, 
fire, so this universe differentiated into names and forms, 
is, before its origin, nothing but Pure Intelligence.® It is not 
only at the time of its origin and continuance that the 
universe, on account of its non-existence apart from Pure 
Intelligence, is Brahman, but it is so at the time of dissolution 
also. Just as bubbles, foam, etc, are non-existent apart from 
water, so name, form and action, which are the effects of Pure 
Intelligence and dissolve in it, are non-existent apart from it. 

If the real is, in its essence, advaitam and there is no 
difference either within it or without it, it being alike through¬ 
out its structure, as space and time which are the principles 
of differentiation lose their relevance where we have to deal 
with value and its relation to reality, the duality which meets 
us everywhere, the discrepancy between value and existence 

1 Brhsd. S. B., 1. 2. 1. 

2 ibid., 

3 S. B., n. I. 16, ^ ^ ^ 

4 Brhid, S. B., I 2. 1. 
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which stares us in the face everywhere, the gulf between 
essence and existence which constitutes the very life-blood 
of finite existence, must all be rooted in non-duality; the 
duality must be the differentiation of non-duality; the dvaitam 
of Uie advaitam. The multiplicity, the diversity, the rich 
variety must be the effect, the karya, of what in its essence is 
above this division and discrepancy.* 

According to Sankara the dvaita is the self-revelation of 
the Advaita. The universe is the self-differentiation of the 
Absolute Universal This at once introduces the note of 
interpretation and sets up the problem of creation. How 
does Brahman become many? How is the unity of value 
and existence replaced by the duality of the two? How 
does the inseparability of essence and existence make room 
for their discrepancy? Creation, according to Sankara, means 
the one beoming many, the unity giving rise to multiplicity, 
homogeneity developing into, or better still, developing 
heterogeneity. In more strict philosophical language we 
may say that creation, for Sankara, is the bringing about of a 
gulf between value and existence, of a discrepancy between 
essence and existence, of an unreconciled but not irrecon- 
cilable opposition between the ideal and the actual. That 
reconciliation, which is the fundamental metaphysical truth 
about the constitution of the universe, can again be brought 
about in the personal life of the individual affirms the reality 
of religion and emphasizes the need of the religious life 
The problem of creation, as formulated above, has in mind 
only one aspect of it, namely that aspect which aims at giv¬ 
ing what, in the words ot Padmapada, may be said to be the 
upalaksana, and in the words of Prakasatman, the tatastha 
laksana of creation only. It gives us an existential picture of 

creation. To know the svarupa laksana of creation we shall 

have to ascertain the purpose or the meaning which is b-ina 
gradually realized through the creative process which 
according to Sankara, is eternally complete and etemallJ 
being fulfilled, which is at once in time and out of time 
First w e shall take up the qu estion of the way or mode in 
T M.nd. S.B.. Ill 18. r, 
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which the One gives rise to the many; and then we shall 
endeavour to ascertain the ideal which inspires the creative 
movement and the purpose which guides it throughout. 

VI 

THE MODE OF BRAHMAN'S CREATIVITY AND THE 
ROLE OF AVIDYA 

What is meant by saying that Brahman becomes many? 
And what is the way in which it becomes so? The real 
always maintains its nature.’ Brahman is the reality. But 
multiplicity means break or division or, as Sankara puts it, 
"bheda”. '"Sisti”, "Dvaita”, "Utpatti”: "Bheda” "Vikara” are 
synonymous terms in Sankara. Creation or production means 
bringing forth multiplicity, the Advaita becoming dvaita.* The 
word "dvaita” is a synonym for the created universe in the 
writings of Sankara.* It denotes not only "duality" but multi¬ 
plicity, for duality means "otherness” and the otherness of 
Brahman which is One Infinite Mass of Consciousness can 
be nothing other than multiplicity, diversity, variety*. The 
word dvaita is much more significant in another respect. It 
implies and sums up the nature of the universe, which is 
marked by the duality of value and existence. If the Advaita 
gives rise to dvaita, if the oneness makes room for manyness, 
then the dvaita or multiplicity cannot be as real as the one 
or the Advaita. It cannot be as meaningful as the other and 
cannot possess as much intrinsic reasonableness as belongs 
to the Advaita. The eternal inexhaustible truth can become 
many not by destroying its essence, which would mean 
destroying its own Self, but by having recourse to a mode of 
expression in which unity, without giving up its nature, 
gives rise to multiplicity. According to Sankara, there is 
nothing else in the universe except Consciousness, which 
has the gift of maintainin g its o w n uni ty and at the same time 

1 Mand. S.B.. III. 19. I 

2 Mand. S.B.. II. 13. I 111-24, | 
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(jiving rise to multiplicity, of producing differences and at 
the same time not allowing those differences to tamper with 
its unity. Ankara expresses this truth by saying that the 
AbsoluteConsciousneas gives rise to multiplicity only through 
Maya,‘ And this multiplicity, this variety and manifold¬ 
ness, can have meaning and significance only in and through 
the unity of which it is an expression. 

In order to create the Absolute Brahman must divide 
itself into centres, and, while so dividB^^, it must still remain 
one and at rest with itself. This division into centres, which 
must of necessity be crenlres of consciousness, as Brahman 
Is nothing else but a mass of Blissful Consciousness, cannot 
be a division in which the created centres are, tn any way, 
removed or cut off from the Supreme Centre by time or 
spacre. Time and spac^ themselves are rendered intelligible 
and significant only with referenc:e to the ideal. They are 
distances between the Ideal and the actual; and the actual 
itself has meaning only as a form of the ideal. B-ing in 
abstraction from value is non-entity. Time, therefore, cannot 
bring about this division or separation. The Absolute Brah¬ 
man is Infinite Consciousness, in which there is an utter 
absenc:e of the consciousness of an other. The infinite 
Consciousness is, in other words, a consciousness of ''identity 
with air (sarvalmabhava). This "state of Identity with all is 
another name for Liberation", according to Sankara which is 
Brahman itself.* The division of Infinite Consciousness into 
multiple centres is possible only by having recourse io a 
mode of reprcxiuction in which the divided centres are cut 
off and made to exist as conscious individuals limited by an 
external environment which is cxinsciously treated by them 
as their "other". The idea of manyness can be said to have 
si< 3 nificanc:e only for a conscious personality which is 
finite and limited and al the same time lives as such an Indivi¬ 
dual.* Its finitude exists in and through its behaviour, which 

1 Msnd. S. B.. III. 19, *TTJT^ f| 1'inPfT; 
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reveals itself in its limited thinking, feeling, and willing. The 
first essential of the creative process, then, is to produce 
limiting adjuncts with which the divided centres should 
identify themselves. The production of the limiting adjuncts 
and the identification with them are not two different acts 
which are cul off from each other by intervals of time, as two 
pieces of land are separated by water or musical notes by 
intervals of silence. Consciousness itself cannot be chopped 
up into bits, as a piece of clolh can be divided into pieces. 
The one Universal Consciousness, therefore, reproduces itself 
into multiple centres only by identifying itself with the diffe¬ 
rent limiting adjuncts.The idea of the "limiting adjuncts" Itself 
is a product of limited consciousness. In the last resort, then, 
the idea of creation as a fact and as abstracted from its signi¬ 
ficance or value or the purpose guiding its movement, is 
identified by Ankara with the idea of a limited consciousness 
or, as he puts it, with that of Avidya.* Creation in the sense 
of ditferentfation or multiplication will be a word without 
meaning unless this rich variety, which the creative power of 
Brahman brings forward, is actually felt or appreciated 
or enjoyed by conscious spirits. For the rose and the lily, 
the hyssop and the hawthorn, there is neither creation nor 
the creative joy bom of creation; there is neither division nor 
differentiation, neither unity nor multiplicity. For them there 
is neither the presence nor the absence of creation. 

For a creative reality, ihe essence of which is constituted 
by Consciousness, the process of creation lives in and thro¬ 
ugh an act of conscious enjoyment of the riches of that crea¬ 
tive life.* The creative process, then, which means revela¬ 
tion of a plurality or multiplicity, which exists as such for a 
conscious individual, implies the setting up (i) of conscious 
subjects, (ii) of external objects for such subjects and (ill) of 
a medium or instrument through which the conscious, subje¬ 
cts may take note of and deal with the external environment. 
It is in this way that particularize consciousness can be 
brought into being; and the bringing into existence of such 

I s. B.. I. 4. 3. 
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Particularized consciousnesses is the meaning of creation.’ 
The process of particularization or individuation is rendered 
possible, according to Sankara, through the limiting adjuncts 
or upadhis which help the creation of multiplicity of subjects 
and objects. "Name and Form are the limiting adjuncts of 
the Supreme Self, of which, when they are differentiated, it 
is impossible to tell whether they are identical wither different 
from It, as is the case with the foam of water. It is name and 
form in all their stages that constitute relative existence."* 
Maya or the Divine Creative Power is but the antecedent 
condition of that state of the world in which names and forms 
are evolved. In this antecedent condition names and forms 
lie unevolved.* Name and Form constitute the "otherness” 
of Brahman; but they are not quite "other”, for apart and in 
abstraction from Brahman they are non-existent and non¬ 
entities, VAthout "otherness” there cannot be said to be any 
variety or multiplicity. There is variety or multiplicity when 
there is something other than the Self. It is ignorance which 
brings forward something other than the Self. Consciousness 
of something other than the Self is the particular conscious¬ 
ness or the consciousness of the particular. "Variety is thus 
the cause of particular consciousness.”* "Only when the 
Self is under limitations do the organs stand as something 
different to help it to particular experiences. Those things 
that cause the particular experiences ( of the waking and the 
dream states ) viz. the mind ( with the Self behind it ), the 
eyes, and forms, are all presented by ignorance as something 
different from the Self.”® When the organs and objects do 
not stand as different entities, as in the stale of profound sleep 
(susupti), there is no particular experience.* The universal 
consciousness is Brahman consciousness. It is the consci¬ 
ousness of identity with all.* The particular consciousness 
is the consciousness of identity with some and not with 

2 Brhsd S. B.,n. 4. 10. 
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olhers.* Creation be^jins with the rise of individual conscious 
centres, which are embodied consciousnesses. But Consci¬ 
ousness can embody itself only when there is a body which 
is viewed as different from that self or consciousness. It Is 
icjnorance alone which creates the consciousness of "some¬ 
thing other” than the Self.* The idea of "limiting adjuncts” 
has meaning only in and through an act of consciousness. 
The creative act thus implies the production of appropriate 
material for the fashioning of the universe, which are 
in the end reducible to names and forms, and the birth of a 
limited consciousness. Both rise and fall together. The Maya 
of Brahman is not only the creative Power; it is also Avidya. 
Much of the misunderstanding about the Vedanta of Ankara 
would disappear if, instead of speaking of Avidya as the 
cause of the world, we spoke of the Divine Power ot Brah¬ 
man as its creatlva source and of the projeciion of Avidya 
as the means through which the creative act is accom¬ 
plished.* 

It stands to the credit of Sankara that he has fully realized 
the importance of the concept of Avidya for any philosophi¬ 
cal doctrine of creation which asserts that creation means 
differentiation or revelation of variety and multiplicity. 
It is Avidya which "represents that which is infinite as finite, 
presents things other than the Self, which are non-existentand 
makes the Self appear as limited".* As creation has no meaning 
apart from such consciousness on the part of an experiencer. 
name and form, in the revelation of which consists the crea¬ 
tive act, are said to have their essence or self In Avidya.* The 
individual self is cut off as a separate entity from the Ab¬ 
solute Brahman, which is the Supreme Self, by ignorance, 
through its connection with the limiting adjuncts of the body 
and organs, and thus becomes mortal, subject to birth and 
death hunger and thirst, and other such relative attributes, 

2 Brhad. S- B.. IV. 3. 32. Slf^lTTirT I 
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and IS Identified with name, from and action. When this 
separate existence enters its cause, the great reality the 
supreme Self; and Is merged in it. in other words, when the 
differences created by ignorance are gone, the universe be- 
cornes one without a second. The separate existence of the 
inAvidual seU. in which it is bom or dead, happy or misera- 
ble.^ssessedoftheideasof-'rand "mine*’, and so on is 
not the result of Brahman modifying itself. The individual is 
not the effert or vikara of Brahman. It is the unmodified 
Brahman itself limited by the upadhis. Its division from the 

A^lute IS figurative and not actual, due to the limiKng 

Wd i": elements tians 

w r consisting of 

name and form. They are like the foam and bubbles on ^he 

is with Thir 

is, with their aid the self comes out. As from water reflections 

such limiting adjuncts as red cottonpeds a transparent 

adjuncts of the elements, transformed into the body 
and organs, the self comes out clearly as an individualiz J 

It is here that it is true to say that "the Lord God formed 
of Itie dust of the ground, and breathed info his nostnls^r 
breath of life, and man b^ame a liv.ng souIV Accord! ^ 
Sankara the difference between Brahman and tho 

d^f adjuncts Inliin5ically"t^ie“?i 

neither difference nor idenUly between them, for thev ara K 

nature Pure Intelligence, homogeneous like a lumn ( 

"The uneondmoned Self, behTg beyond aAicT.nd 
undifferentiated and one. is designated as 'N^fs notTh-' 
when It has the limiting adjuncts of the b^dy an^oro ' 
which ore charecteri,ed by ignorence, de,he ,„d „oT“; 
called the transm.greHng individual Sell; and when the 'in 
has the limiting ad junct ol the power ol Maya raaXf^g 
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through eternal and unlimited knowledge. It is called 
the internal Ruler and Isvara. The same Self as by nature 
transcendent, absolute and pute. is called the immutable and 
suprema Sell. Similarly, having the limiting adjuncts of the 
bodies and organs of Hiranyagarbha. the Undifferentiated, 
the gods, Ihe species, the individual, men, animals, spirits, 
etc., the Self assumes those particular names and forms."* 

Creation, then, means becoming many. Brahman’s be¬ 
coming many means manifesting "names" and "forms" and 
"entering into" them.* When names and forms are man¬ 
ifested or unfolded they do not abandon their own Self, 
which is Brahman or become divided from Brahman 
eilher In space or in time. The production of name and 
form is not like the begetting of a son according to Sankara, 
much less like the manufacture of an article. The creation of 
the universe is not comparable to the "manufacture of an 
article which remains throughout separate from its maker 
and which is dism'ssed, when finished, io do the specific 
work for which it is meant". Nor can the creative act of God 
be fitly represented by the addition of a child to a family. 
Ankara raises the Question: How is the phenomenon separa¬ 
ted from Brahman ? and answers "Not as the son from the 
father.”* The filaments which unite the created universe to 
the Creative Spirit are never severed. The Creative Spirit 
is not really tlie sustalner of tha dependent universe; it is iis 
essence. The universe, too, is Brahman in essence. Tlie 
more appropriate way of expressing the nature of creation 
is to say that "Brahman created itself".* "Therefore is Brah¬ 
man said to be self-made. That Brahman is self-created is 
well-known to the world, because it is the source of all: or 
Brahman, the cause, is called Sukfta on account of its virtue, 
because it created everything, being everything."* Brah¬ 
man becomes many by differentiating names and forms and 
developing these dislinclions. 

1 Brh«d. S. B.. ll. 8. IS. 
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What is the dislinctfon between the differentiated and 
the undifferentiated Brahman ? Prior lo the creation the 
real could be cognized as Pure Being merely. Though at 
the present Umo also this is Pure Being it is differentiated 
Into names and forms, the object of the notion of "this". 
"Before creation no object could be cognized as 'this', 
as differentiated into name and form, just as it is not so cogni- 
zed during deep sleep. Just as on waking from deep sleep 
one recognizes mere Being—that during deep slesp Ihe only 
object was Pure Being—so also prior to creation. Just as, 
in the world, in tlie morning, one sees the potter gathering 
clay for the making of the jar, and then having gone 
away to some other place, and returning in the evening, 
he finds in the same place various suth articles as the 
jar. the cup and the like, and then the idea in his mind 
is that all this was clay in the morning, in the same manner 
we have the present assertion 'In the beginning, this was 
Pure Being."’ The universe, diversified with the distinctions 
of name, form and action, was the one Afman alone. "Though 
even now it is surely the one entity still Ifiere is a disUnction. 
The distinction is that before the creation, the universe, with 
no manifested difference of name and form and one wifh 
Atman, was denoted by the word Atman alone; but now 
owing to the manifestation of the difference of name and form* 
it is denoted by many words and also by the one word Atman 
Just as foam, which, before the separate manifestation of its 
name and form from that of water, was capable of being 
denoted only by the word'water'; but when it bscomes 
manifested by its difference of form and name from that of 
water, the same substance, water, is denoted by more than 
one word, 'water' and 'foam', and foam is denoted by the on 
word’foam'."* 

VII 

THE FUTILITY OF ANY AUXILIARY 
PRINCIPLE 

The Idealistic Monism of Ankara according to which 
the Absolute transcends the distinction, often treated as 

1 Chand. S. B.. Vl, X. 1, " —— 

S Aitaraya. S. B. I. 1. 1. 
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absolute, between value and existence, does not recognize 
any other auxiliary principle as explanatory of the creative 
process of the world. Ankara tells us in unmistakable words 
that there is, other than the Atman, nothing which is divided 
from it, either In space or in time, which is subtle, 
distant, different, which was past, which is, or which is to 
ba".* In his system oi Advaitavada there is no room for any 
other auxiliary principle like the Pradhana of the Sahkhya, 
independent and material, or like the atoms of the Vaisesikas; 
and the Vivaraija school does not seem to be faithful to 
Sankara when It emphasizes the need of accepting another 
principle in addition to Brahman.* Besides Brahman and 
its own effects there is nothing else. Brahman is Advitiya, 
non-dual, according to Sankara, It is One. He compares it 
to clay.* But here the comparison ends. ""Whenever two 
things are compared they are so only with reference to some 
particular point they have in common. Entire equality of the 
two can never be d3monstrated,indeed if it could be demons¬ 
trated there would be an end of that particular relation 
which gives rise to the comparison.”* Though in the case of 
the clay and the jar we feel the necessity of certain other 
cooperating agencies in the shape of the potter who is the 
efficient cause, and so forth, so far as Brahman is concerned, 
Sankara excludes all such extraneous agencies. Apart from 
the Self, which is the Absolute Baing, no other object exists. 
The recognition of another principle would come in clash 
with the monism of the Good, which is the very starting 
point of Sahkara.* Natther tha Maya of the Vedanta of iah- 
kara, which is the "Divine creative power”, and "which 

I Talth. S.8.. II. 6.1. ^ ~ 

a Vl»afan9pram*r« Sanqraha. P.68I. 
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exists inBrahman as warp and woof, as the potentiality of a 
fig tree in a fig seed"', nor the Name and Form, the concrete 
manifestations of Maya, which Is their unmodified state, can 
be viewed as something other than or external to Brahman. 
They are not the Not-Self, an analmavastu like the Pradhana 
of the Sahkhya or the Atoms of the Vais^^lkas. It is the exi¬ 
gencies of language which compel us to speak of Maya as 
the divine power of Brahman. In truth th^re is no difference 
between the reality and its essence, between the ^ktimat 
a^ the Mkti. Maya as the sakti ot Brahman is nothing other 
than Brahman. The Pradhana of the Sahkhya system haj 
not been integrated into a whole with its Purusa, and the 
atoms of the Vaisesikas stand in an external and accidental 
relation to their God They are in the words of Sankara, 
anatraabhuta. analmavastu, vastvantara.* 

It is, therefore, indifferent whether we say that Brahman 
or Name^and Form constitute the material cause of the uni- 
verse. "Name and form, one with the unmanifested Atman, 
and denoted by the same word Atman, can very well be 
regarded as the material cause of the universe, as water and 
foam in their unmanifested sla^e being wafer alone become 
the causes of the manifested foam. Therefore the Omniscient 
created the universe with name and form, one with himself, 
as the material cause * As Brahman is the creator and also 
the material for creation we can very w^ll s.iy that it creates 
wilbout any material (nirupadanah). The analogy of the 
juggler bringing forth magical creations brings out this 
independence of the creaUve pnnciple and the idenUty of 
the material and the efficient causa, so far as the final expla¬ 
natory principle of the universe is concerned. It is a miscon 
structlon of the analogy to interpret it in such a way as to 
concentrate on the indifferwice of Brahman about the crea- 
five process or the utter meaninglessness of it. To interpret if so 
would mean paying no h«ed to Sankara's warning that "when- 

1 Kalha. S.B.. I. ». 11. ~ 

2 Aiuf*r«. s.a.i 1.1. qiiiiTfKTRr«Mr?iT<T4i<nfs a?rH q«ri ^ 
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FUTILITY OP ANY AUXILIARY PRINCIPLE 


ever two things are compared they are compared only with 
reference to some particular point they have in common, 
and the entire equality of the two can never be demonstra¬ 
ted”.* Therefore Ankara says that "the omniscient and the 
omnipotent Atman, the great conjurer, creates itself as other 
than itself in the form of the universe, just as the intelligent 
juggler, without any other material, creates himself in another 
form as travelling in the air”*. The views which regard the 
illusoriness of the world and the falsity of the creation as the 
essence of Sankara’s Monism do little or no justice to the 
value side of the universe as conceived by Sah'iara, and to 
his repeated insistence that the effect is real in the same 
sense and to the same extent as the cause and that the two 
are identical. The Creative Monism of Sankara is inconsis¬ 
tent with "all the theories which maintain the unreality of 
the cause or the effect or both”; they are all "untenable and 
easily refuted”.* The interpretations of Ramanuja, Bhaskara, 
Dasgupta and Belvalkar, all of whom think that Sahkara 
proves the monism of the Brahman by denying the reality of 
the effected universe, and that his view is more properly 
called Satkaranavada, miss the essential truth of the creative 
aspect of his Vedantism. _ Brahman, which is the essence 
of the universe, its Self or Atman, "creates itself as other than 
itself in the form of the universe”. 

To start with, there is the Atman only; there is nothing 
other than the Self, nothing which could be viewed as Not- 
Self. Creation means that the Atman presents itself as "other” 
than itself in the form of the universe. In the absence of this 
discrepancy, the causal relation itself would disappear.* 
Where essence and existence are one, and come together, 
there is neither any event nor any process. But, according 
to Sahkara, it is essenc e which explains existence and being 

1 s. B, III. 2. 20. _ 
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itself is transformed into the effect; therefore it is not reason¬ 
able that the cause should enter the effect after the effect is 
produced, as if it had not entered before.”* The clay has no 
entrajice into the pot apart from the clay becoming the pot. 
The Atman is one, has no parts, and since there is no place 
where it is not to speak of its entrance is unsound. The entr¬ 
ance of the Self into the universe is but a metaphorical way 
of stating that the universe exists in and through the Self, 
"which is perceived in the midst of the former”.* The Self 
is differentiated by the activities of living, etc., into name and 
form, such as the vital force or the eye. "That the cause of 
akasa, etc., after creating the world, is obtained within the 
internal cavity, with such distinctions as seer, hearer, thinker, 
knower, is what constitutes the entrance of the Self.”* 

m 

Much of the difficulty which the readers of Sankara 
experience in understanding the creative aspect of his Abso¬ 
lute will disappear if, instead of speaking of "creation”, we 
prefer to talk of "revelation”. "It is true”, says Sankara, "that 
from one entity no other entity is bom. The truth is that 
Being alone subsists in another form.”* Creation, viewed as 
a process of revelation, brings out the continuity of the cau¬ 
sal substance and emphasizes the need of recognizing what 
Professor Whitehead calls "an underlying activity, a substan¬ 
tial activity expressing itself in individual embodiments and 
evolving in achievements of organisms”.* Brahman presents 
itself in another form, just as the serpent coils itself into a ring 
or the clay-dust subsists in the form of the jar. "It is Being it¬ 
self which subsists in the form of that which is denoted by the 
word 'this’, just as it is the clay which is denoted by the words 
•jar', etc.”* Though the various effects, lump, jar, etc., differ 
among themselves, yet they are the same with regard to the 
clay. Though the jar differs from the lump and the lump from 

1 Taitt. s. B., II. 6. 1. 

2 Erhad. S. B., I. 4. 7. 

3 Taitt. S. B., II. 6. 1. 
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the jar, yet neither the lump nor the jar differs from the clay; 
hence both the lump and the jar are pure clay, only different 
forms of it. In the same manner all "this” is only a form of 
Beinq.‘ 


VIII 

CREATION AS M\YIKA DIFFERENTIATION 

The question, "how can an indivisible and incorporeal 
Beinq be modified into different forms?” does not present 
any insuperable difficulty to Ankara, who believes that the 
creation of multiplicity and diversity has meaninq only for a 
consciousness which enjoys it as such. Apart from its being 
cognized, known, appreciated end accepted as such, it is 
difficult to see in what possible sense we can speak of variety 
as a fact to be taken note of. Before the clay can be viewed 
as having become many in the shape of the jar, etc., or the 
rope regarded as having grown forth into the form of the 
serpent, our mind must be affected accordingly. "The Lord 
is perceived as manifold, although He is ever the same Pure 
Intelligence, on account of Maya.”* Maya is explained by 
Ankara as "( diverse ) knowledge or false identifications 
created by name, from and the elements ”* The creative act 
implies not only the projection of differentiations but also 
recognition of them as such. The latter aspect has greater 
significance according to Ankara, for creation is an intelligi¬ 
ble concept and possesses meaning only on the intellectual 
plane to which we rise from the level oi bare existence. 
"The Lord with the help of his Maya projects the differentia¬ 
tions within himself, like the snake in the rope, and knows 
them as such.”* The possibility of an indivisible and incor¬ 
poreal reality differentiating itself into parts which are sepa¬ 
rated from each other in space and time is excluded by the 

1 ibid., UPT- 
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very nature of It. As it is "false knowledge" or Avidya which 
lends intelligibility to the concept of "differentiation" and 
consequently to that of "creation", the dissolution also with 
which Sankara's philosophy especially deals is not the disso¬ 
lution which is "natural" according to the Pauranikas and in 
which effects dissolve into their causes, but one "which Is 
consciously effected by the knoweis of Brahman through 
their knowledge of Brahman and which happens through 
the cessation of Ignorance";' Sarikara calls this extreme 
dissolution or Atyantlkapralaya. He has this "prajna" or 
"diverse knowledga" aspect of the creative power of Maya 
in mind when he says that "just as the parts of the serpents 
are assumed from the parts otthe rope, similarly it would 
bo possible for the forms of modifications to proceed from 
the assumed parts of the Being, all modifications being names 
merely”.* Sankara's intention is not lo preach any variety ot 
subjective idealism or to lay the Inundations of mentalism. 
Far from even lapsing into any such vein of thought, he takes 
pains to dissociate himself from such views. .Critics unable 
lo perceive the true force ot Sankara s analogy come forward 
with the objection that if Brahman becomes many, like the 
rope growing forth into a serpent, then "in that case all that 
IS seen to be is a non-entity, bscause the rope as a serpent is 
a non-entity",* They level against him the charge that he 
makes a confusion between the Parinarna and Vivarta illustra¬ 
tions, and the examples he adduces to illustrate the creative 
act do not lit in with the context. 

The example of the rop>e and the snake, it is made clear 
by Ankara, is not intended by him to prove the illusoriness 
or uller non-existence, ot "all that is seen".* According to 
^hkara "there is no non-existence of anything anywhere".* 
It is Being itself which is mistaken for dualities and diversities. 
There is nothing which Is other than Brahman. "It is Being 
alone which names, and is named as other things; just as the 

I Brh.d. S.B . n.-4. 12- 
i Chand, S.B., VI. 2.2. 
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? I« ®^nx.nt; or 
again just as the ump, the jar. being mistaken for something 

other than the clay, are named'lump*,'jar’. For those that 

know the rope tote the truth, there is an end to the consci- 

sness of the snake; and for those who know the clay to te 

the reality; there disappear the ideas of the lump, the jar etc 

In *e same manner for thoss that have a discriminiuve 

° operates the conscious- 

AM something other than that 

telng. All namas and all things which are named as other 
than Brahman are forms of Brahman and have their essence 
in it. It IS not the thing which is false; it is the consciousness 
of fallen reahly. of a foreign substance, of otherness whic-h 
u_ constitute the essence of things, that is false 

PhVr.<^ V'^ understanding their meaning 

Philosophy as^^ins the value of the existential order oi 
ptenomena. And when philosophy bacomes conscious of 
this mission, as it has done in Wara. it finds that "all 

VasuZaV^" Lo^d 

The pr^ss of creaHon. then, according to ^hkar;, 
consists in Brahmans differonUaling names «md for^ ^ J 
entering them and thus "obtaining specific or individual!^ 
consciousness in connection with itese names and W 
Brahman in the process of manifesting name and . 

formed himself in accordance witfi each form r. T 
differently) assumed the likeness of each form” « Th ^ 
sted universe in its real form is Brahman In thto*! 
complete and self-sufficient. The process of crealior*" 

eternally complete but is also being etemaUy fulfUled “ Ii ° 

at once eternal and temporal; in time as well as on. i 
In Its essenUal aspect it is eternal and etem^ti ^ ° 
in its temporal aspect it is a process and a passaL^"^*^^®*®' 
for complet io n. Sub spe cie aelemitalls it and'iS? 
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Siidf imperfection and 

R I r u f a manifestation of the Absolute 

Reality which is Brahman. As the Absolute in reding 
hself does not lose itself and its infinite Existence IS 
h °rid are eternally conserved to 

throuah air inseparable from essence 

Salv ^ r r according to 

Universe both are^qually infinite 
That (Brahmen) is infinite, and this (universe) is infinite 
The finite proceeds from the infinite. (Then) taking the infini-’ 
tude of the infinite (universe), it remains as the infinite (Brah- 

rnIInir°Tv.' R t separated from 

nd other than Brahman—this constitutes the fact of creation 

1 he universe is rooted in and one with Brahman - this is 
he meaning of creation. Time is what is meant by the gulf 
between Brahman arid the universe or essence and existence. 
But lime IS not able to create an absolute divorce between 
essence and existence. Time itself becomes intelligible with 
reference to the essence and as the distance between the 
essence and the existence which is a projected form of the 
essence. This means that neither time nor the universe 
viewed as a process and a passage is absolutely real and 
intelligible. It therefore cannot be said to posses an intrinsic 
value and an absolute significance. Brahman is the mean 
mg of the universe. It constitutes the absolute value and 
absolute existence. Time and the universe are meaningful 
only in so far as they point to the absolute values which are 
foundational to time and to the temporal world. 


"The Supreme Brahman is complete, all-pervading like 
■ the ether, without a break, and unconditioned. So also is 
this conditioned Brahman, manifesUng through name and 
form and coming within the scope of relativity, infinite or all 
pervading, indeed in its real form as the Supreme Self not in 
Its differentiated form circumscribed by the limiting adjuncts 
This differentiated Brahman proceeds or emanates from the 
m inite or Brahman as cause. Although it emanates as an 
effect. It does not give up its nature, infinitude, the state of 
the Supre me Self — it emanates as but the infinite. Taking 

I Brhad., V. 1. 1. - - 
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the infinitude of the infinite, or Brahman, as effect, that is, 
attaining perfect unity with its own nature by removing 
through knowledge its apparent otherness that is created by 
ignorance through the contact of limiting adj-uncts, the ele¬ 
ments, it remains as the unconditioned infinite Brahman, 
alone, without interior or exterior, the homogeneous Pure 
Intelligence.”* The Infinite is Brahman. That again is this 
infinite universe — Brahman manifested as effect, connected 
with the limiting adjuncts of name and form, projected by 
ignorance, appearing as different from its real nature. 

IX 

FROM CREATIVE MONISM TO AXIOLOGICAL MONISM 

From what has been said above it would seem that the 
causal argument is one of the pivots on which the Advaitis.m 
of Saiikara rests. Far from being riddled with contradictions, 
as Professor Radhakrishnan supposes to be the case, "the 
concept of causality”is an essential part of the foundation on 
which the superstructure of i.^hkara's monism is reared. 
But it is only when we view it a value category that it can 
perform the task which Saiikara assigns to it. The causal 
argument sums up the "reasoning” through which can be 
established the Brahman-hood of the universe. The universe 
is divine in character because it originates from Divinity. The 
Creator and Creation are one. "Viraja, after projecting this 
whole world, knew, T indeed am the creation, that is, the 
projected world. The world I have projected not being diffe¬ 
rent from me, I myself am that; it is not something over and 
above myself. For I projected all this, the whole world.”* It 
is only when we treat the concept of causality as an existen¬ 
tial concept that Sankara shows the thoroughly unsatisfac¬ 
tory nature” of it and not otherwise. It is hardly true to say 
that according to Sankara "to postulate a first cause is arbi¬ 
trary, since it would be to assume a beginning for the causal 
series, a b eginn ing for t i me”.* P rofessor Radhakrishnan 
l Ibid. ~ 
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misses the truth that the category of cause as employed by 
Sahkara is a value category, a category of interpretation and 
not of description in terms of before and after. It is not "time” 
but "value” which supplies the clue to the understanding of 
the inner meaning of the concept of cause and of the impor¬ 
tance of such a concept for metaphysics, which concerns 
itself not with being abstracted from value, but with value 
itself, of which being is a form. It is hardly true to say of 
Sahkara s treatment of the category of cause that "when it is 
formulated truly it is useless; when it is useful, it is not ture”.‘ 
To postulate a First Cause is the fundamental demand of the 
logic and the intellect oriented towards value, according to 
Sahkara. It is the starting-point of philosophy. To assume a 
First Cause is to acknowledge an absolute value of Existence. 
Not to acknowledge it is to open the door to contradictions 
and confusions. "Without acknowledging an Original Cause 
our thought will be moving in a vicious circle.”* The demand 
for a "First Cause” is the fundamental demand of a rational 
life and a rational logic. 

We find it difficult to agree with Professor Radhakrishnan 
in his assertion that Sahkara, like Kant, shows the futility of 
the "cosmological” and "physico-theological” proofs for the 
existence of God.* We find Sahkara religiously insisting, 
whenever there is an occasion to do so, that Brahman is the 
eternal and supreme cause and the cause is the Supreme 
Brahman.'* Sankara's dissatisfaction is not with the causal 
argument, but with a particular formulation of the causal 
argument, namely the formulation which seeks to prove the 
existence of God, not as the constitutive stuff and the living 
content of the universe, but as its directive power only. The 
view which Sahkara controverts is the view that Isvara is 
merely the operative or the eificient cause of the world. San¬ 
kara himself is committed to the view that Brahman is both 

1 ibid.. P. 532. ■ • 
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the tnalerial Cause and the ruler ui the world.' The view which 
does not lind favour with him is the visw^which maintains that 
isvara Is not the material caus?, but merely the ruler 1. e, the 
operative cause of the world'’, and It is this doctrine which is 
inconsistent with the Vedaniic tenet of the monism of the 
Good.* Ankara’s own view is Brahmavada. It is Value 
Philosophy; he himself Is a Brahmavadin. a Value-Philosopher. 
Brahman is identical with the Absolute Good in his system. 
His view is, therefore, the Monism of the Good. But his Brah¬ 
man is the creative principle also, and his Brahmavada is 
identified by him with Brahmakaranavada. His Monism of 
the Good thus turns out to be essentially a Creative Mon.sm. 
The difficulties which Sankara has printed out In the way of 
the causal argument do not vitiate his own statement of it. 
because it is identical tn essence with what has been cdlled 
In previous panes the "axiologicar argument. The ordinary 
causal argumet which proceeds from effeert to cau 83 , or from 
the empirically verified existence of the world to God as the 
cause which explains that existence, is based explicitly on 
what Hume called "a contemplation of the works of nature", 
"the frame of nature", and thus tries to rest a philosophical 
doctrine of God on a fragment of ilie evidence actually be¬ 
fore us. If we take into account the whole evidence 
before us. "the works of nature" as well as man’s awareness 
of the values which are organic both to Awn’s life and to 
nature, we shall, according to ^Akara. be led to the view that 
Brahman is the Creator and also the Creation, the Musician 
and also the Music, the Song as well as the Singer. Ankara 
demolishes not^"l8varakaranavada" but "Kevaladhlsthatiisv- 
arakaraiiavada". that Is "Isvarakaranavada" as accepted by 
the Nyaya system.* Ills the conlingonce ol the finite, the 
relative, the conditioned, the sopadhika which is the whole 
nerve of the reasoning contained in the causal argument as 
employed by Sankara. The conditioned Brahman is rooted 
1 S. B.. It. t. 37. 
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In the Unconditioned. "The argument is not so much 'Beca¬ 
use the contingent is therefore the necessary being la*; it is 
rather 'B^Kiause the contingent is not therefore the necessary 
being Is'".' The effect is unable to stand alone, because it is 
infected with relativity. It has nothing stable in it. or perma¬ 
nently satisfactory. Human thought is thus compelled to 
pass beyond it to a reality which is abiding and permanent. 
The finite exists only In and through the Infinite. "What¬ 
ever is an effect, limited and gross, is pervaded by that which 
is the cause, unlimited and subtle, as earth is pervaded by 
water. Similarly (in the series from the earth to the ether ) 
each preceding element must bo pervaded by the succeeding 
one — till we come to the Sell that is within all."* The imp¬ 
licit logic of religion leads us through a series of Interme¬ 
diate genera, to a Supreme Genus, Pure Intelligence, in which 
all the varieties of that genus are included and unified dur¬ 
ing all states * 

We have seen how the Absolute divides itself into centres 
and the way in which, so divided, it still lemainsone. The uni¬ 
verse. according to Ankara, is a place of soul-making and in 
the making of souls we have the typical business or the central 
interest of the universe. The fact of individuation, which is what 
Ankara understands by differentiation or creation, constitutes 
the very essence and opien secret of the Absolute lile. "Brah¬ 
man in the process of manifesting name and form transformed 
itself in accordance with each form", or, to put it differently, 
assumed the likeness of each form.* Brahman, which is Truth, 
Knowledge and Infinity, having created aka^, etc., ending 
with things made of food, "enters into them and appears as 
individualized".* But "why these appearances, and why 
appearances of such various kinds"? "Why the tact of appear¬ 
ance and of the diversity of its particular spheres"*. "Why 
does the Absolute divide itself into ce^tre8"^ Sankara's 

I s. B. n. 14. f:rirwr?rfin»rr^ «ini^ i 

: Brhdd. s. B.. III. 6. 1. 

3 Ibid.. II. 4 9. 

4 Ibid.. It 5. 19. 
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answer is noi. as Bradley g is, "We do not know”.* He does 
not say "these are questions not lobs answered”*. The answer 
to the question: "Why dtd He come in so many forms?” c»in 
be given only In a ianquago of time which is relevant to the 
sphere of the duality of value and existence, as both the raising 
ol the question and the answering of it belong to this. If this 
^imitation is borne in mind, the essential truth contained in 
bankara's statement of the answer to the question and inten¬ 
ded to be communicated to his reader cannot be darkened 
^nkard's answer to the question is formulated by him in two 
slightly different ways, which do not ultimately diverge, 
according as the answer is given from the side of the Abso¬ 
lute or from the side of the individuated self. There is diHe- 
rence in the formulation of the answer, because the Uncondi¬ 
tioned Brahman and the individual self cannot speak the 
same language even when they undertake to express the 
same truth. The Supreme Unconditioned Brahman speaks a 
language the verb of which is in the present tense, but this 
"present” is a "timeless preseni”. The individuated sell is 
used io a language which cannot fransgress the distinction 
between the past, the present and the future in its attempt to 
give intelligible description of things. The idiom ol com- 
municalion v/hich the Unconditioned Brahman would employ 
would be an idiom which would negate the mutual extema- 
lily of successive moments in Ume. The answers given Irom 
Ihe two sides would not ultimately diverge because the 
Unconditioned and the individuated salt are ultimately one. 


From the side ol the Absolute Ihe answer which &hkara 
gives is that the universe is the self-realization of Brahman 
that Brahman is infiniteexlsferice. infinite consciousness and 
infinite bliss. This realization involves the positing by 
projection, of individuated selves and seeing in them 
nothing but its own life, its own consciousness and its own 
bliss. "Brahman, having created all this universe beginninc 

with akasa in due order, without the aid of any other entitv 

than itself, entered, for i.s own realization, all the bodies 
having life. And, having so entered, it realized its own re il 
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Self directly thus: 'I. Brahman, am all this'. Therefore, it alone 
is the one Atman In all bodies and there is none else."* * From 
the side of the individuated self the answer suggested as 
giving the clue to the purpose guiding the process of crea¬ 
tion Is that man ought to know that "he Is one with that Bliss 
which is Brahman and which is invisible and unlikeeverythinq 
else .* At another place the same truth Is worded ditfer«ntly.* 
Brahman manifested itself in different forms "for the sake of 
making itself known. Were name and form not manifested, 
the transcendent nature of this Self as Pure Intelligence 
would not be known. When, however, name and form are 
manifested as the body and organs, it is possible to know its 
nature."* The truth underlying both these slightly different 
formulations is one and the same, namely that the proc.-ess 
of creation is an expression and, thereiore an aftirm.ition, of 
the truth that Brahman is Infinite Consciousness and 
Infinite Bliss. Brahman is not first there and then undertakes 
the creative act and becomes the creator with a view 
to realizing any end or purpose. Brahman exists as crea- 
lively realizing Itself in the world. This act of creative reali- 
zation is an act of conscious enjoyment. But for the fact that 
Brahman Is Consciousness which is the same throughout its 
structure, the creative act would not be possible. But as 
Brahman is Infinite and Eternal Consciousness, it is eternally 
aware of Its infinite nature which is Sit, Cit and Ananda and 
the creative act Is bsing eternaUy fulfilled. Brahman’is in¬ 
finite. which means unlimited. A thing can be limited only 
by something other than itself. Brahman is Consciousness 
also and therefore it is Infinite Consciousness. An Lifinite 

1 Anofra. 3. B., II. 1.1. 
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Conscioufiness musi eternally ba aware at its intinilude. The 
Gtema) ewareneas ot its ititinituda means that it is always 
conscious that it is not limited by anything and there is no¬ 
thing other than itself. This creative thought is at once the 
positing of an "other" and realizing that this other is not 
wholly "other" and is one with itself. Brahman "creates 
itself as other than itself in the form of the universe" and 
"realizes its own real Self directly thus: 1, Brahman, am all 
this".' This awareness that there is nothing other than my¬ 
self is an eternal awareness. Therefore the act of creation is 
eternally being fulfilled and eternally complete. Creation, 
tor Sankara, is not a special act or an event in time. It is the 
eternal fashion of the cosmic life and is grounded m the 
divine nature. It is coeval with divine existence. It belongs 
to the very being of Brahman, to its very essence, to realize 
itself thus. 

As the creation of the universe is an expression of ihe truth 
that Brahman Is everything and there Is nothing other than 
Brahman, similarly the realization that I am one with Brahman 
and with everything is also the end involved In the process 
of creation. Brahman is the origin and also the goal of the 
universe. Thus it is Brahman which as name and form—as 
Ihe body and organs—is inside and outside everything. As 
it is Brahman which, alter revealing name and form, has 
entered them, there is no other witness but this, no other 
hearer but this. It is Brahman which as the inner seH sees, 
hears, thinks, understands and knows. Thus the projection 
of Ihe universe and the entrance of the Self into it serve as an 
aid to the realization of the unity of the Self. Brahman Is the 
inner Self of all and also ihe objective world of name and 
form. The Individuated self, when it realizes this inner mean¬ 
ing oi the creative process, "identities itself with all as its 
limiting adjuncts, becomes ihe Self of all and become all. 
Again, it is without any limiting adjuncts.without name,devoid 
oi interior or exterior", because everything, being its own 
expression, is non-different from it. Thus while, on the one 
hand, creation is ihe way in which Brahman exists, regarded 
as an act of differe ntiation and viewed in its conditioned 

X Allorvifa. S.B., 1. l.l; U. 1.1. 
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aspect, it has an instrumental or mediatinq function. Thus 
conceived Spirit is the terminus ad quern of creation. The 
names and forms were manifested, so that the transcendent 
nature of the Self as Pure Intelliqenca miqht be known. The 
meaning and the mode of creation harmonize with each 
other. 

Is there, then, any recondite purpose tn the making of the 
universe? Is there any ultimate motive by which the Abso¬ 
lute is moved to create? If by this we mean that the purpose 
is something "foreign and external" to Brahman, something 
which is far removed from its nature, something after which 
it has to strive and to which it has to adjust It5elf,then Ankara 
repudiates all such ideas of finality. Brahman is Self-fulfilled 
and its self-fulfilment through time cannot be anything other 
than the expression of its perfection. That is why, for Ankara, 
Brahman is infinite and this universe also is inhntte; from the 
infinite comes out the infinite. Brahman can have no"purpose" 
in the above sense, in the making of the universe, because 
Bratiman'a Itfo, which is a life of infinite consciousness and 
infinite bliss, is essantlally a process of self-communication. 
Brahman exists as creatively realizing Itsalf in the universe. 
To those who insist that philosophy should point to some 
definite purpose which determined the process of creation 
Ankara's answer is that "it is irrelevant to ask or to answer 
the question".’ To attempt an answer to such a question is 
to regard creation as an event which took place at some 
assignable date in the rMSt, as in Biblical Chronology which 
fixed the date at 4C04 B.C. 

For Sankara the question of historical emergence of the 
universe has no philosophical importance and there is some¬ 
thing wrong with this whole method of attacking the problem 
of creation. Philosophy cannot undertake to account for what 
are but local incidents of the distribution of cosmic forces. 
It looks at the univeise as part of a value-scheme; and this 
piolnt of view cannot sanction any explanation in which the 
universe is made to stand somehow independently outside 
Brahman, whose relation to the subsequent unfolding of the 
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cosmic drama is at most that of an interested spectator. "Of 
what purpose is this creation by the One, the Divine, the 
pure,all-witnessing Spirit or Consciousness, who has really no 
concern with any enjoyment whatever?”* To answer this 
question will be to answer the question,”How Being is made,” 
which, as Lotze said, is an absurd question. If we do not 
abstract Being from its Essence but admit that Essence is a 
matter of acknowledgment, which is the only legitimate 
procedure, there will be no difficulty in seeing that creation 
is the eternal fashion of the cosmic life. It is the eternal 
realization on the part of the Absolute that it is everything. 
This view is essentially one with the Hegelian view that the 
Absolute is not a substance but a Subject or Spirit, that this 
"Absolute Spirit takes upon itself and makes its own the 
stupendous labour of the world’s history; that in so doing it 
infuses the component parts with spiritual significance, 
embodies itself in human form, and, in the process, at once 
eternal and in time, reconciles the world to itself and itself to 
the world”. The universe being eternal, the process is eter¬ 
nally being fulfilled and eternally complete. 

For Sankara the idea of evolution which is philosophic¬ 
ally satisfactory cannot be temporal. Like Bradley, he believes 
that a conflict with the sciences upon any question of develop¬ 
ment or order could not properly arise. As for the solution 
of the philosophical problem of evolution, the fact of time, 
i. e., succession, is in the main irrelevant and the conflict 
between Divine Evolutionism and Naturalistic Evolutionism 
has never assumed the formidable shape of a problem for 
Sankara. Whether a particular order of reality appeared 
sooner or later in a particular time-series does not affect the 
philosophical view that God is the First and the Final cause 
of the universe. Philosophy is interested, according to An¬ 
kara, in knowing that one reality from which everything 
springs and knowing which all else is known. But Ankara 
is careful to warn us that "the general assertion of everything 
springing from Brahman requires only that all things should 
ultimately proceed from that which is, not that they should be 
its immediate effects”.* Accordingly, Sankara sees no conflict 

1 ibid. -■- 
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bo ween the scriptural texts which speak of "creaHon with- 
the order of succession*- and the texts "which 
the order of creation". The statement that "fire springs 

Brahma^ 8'«*ement that "fire springs from 

Brahman The supposition that after the creation of ether 

^d air the air-form of Brahman gave rise to fire would not 
^ opposed to tiro having sprung from Brahman; for we may 

from the cow, lhat cheese comes from the cow."' This 
reconciliation which Sankara effects between the "akram 
avatsra ivadinya srutis and the "kramavaisrstlvadinya" .srutis 
the reconciliation between Divine Evolutionism 
and Naturalistic Evolutionism, between the philosophical 
conception of evolution and the scientific conception of 
evoluiion. The entire evolution of names and forms which 

w seen in fire, aun. moon< lightning, or in different plants, 
such as kusa-grass, kasa-grass, palasa trees, or in 
various living beings, such as cattle, deer, men" has taken 
place, according to Sankara, through the evoluHon and 
manifestation of "different species and individuals"* The 
quMhon of the "origin of 8,>ecies" and the factors that con- 

tribute to It constitute the subject-matter of science, which is 
con^rned with determining "how one effect proceeds from 

another . PhUosophy is concerned with understanding the 
nature of that Supreme Genus which unifies the varieties of 
genera and species with the special natures of which sciences 
undertake to deal. 


X 

SANKARA’S VALUE-SCHEME AND THE 
DOCTRINE ON MAYA 

■The forgoing discussion of the creative a jpect of ^h- 
kara's Absolutism has prepared us to understand the real 
significance of Ankara's doctrine of Maya, which, by some 
enthusiastic comme ntators, ha s been raised to the rank of a 
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vada and by certain caustic critics reviled as the Vedantic 
version of Buddhistic Nihilism and Idealism. The doctrine 
has proved a stumbling block to his readers, and has been 
regarded as a cloak which merely covers the inner flaws of 
his system. It has been said that when arguments are want¬ 
ing, Sankara falls back upon this doctrine, and manoeuvres 
an easy escape. It would seem, according to such critics, 
that instead of following the customary practice of abusing 
the adversary when arguments fail, he practices an abuse of 
logic by "throwing it overboard” and appealing to Sruti, or 
by choosing "to sing his old song of Maya theory”. The 
incorporation of the doctrine of Maya in the body of the 
Vedanta system has been said to be an illustrious example of 
a halting logic, of faithlessness to facts, of blinking evidence 
and of a device to explain away instead of facing squarely 
the difficulties of the situation. All the writers on Sankara 
hold that his real objective was to establish Vivartavada or 
Maya vada as against Parinamavada; but many of them, like 
Dr. Dasgupta, are disposed to think that Ankara was never 
concerned "to explain the definite relation of maya to Brah¬ 
man in connection with the production of the phantom show 
of the universe. He did not think it worthwhile to explain 
anything definite regarding the nature of avidya and its rela¬ 
tion with Brahman, and the part that it played in supplying 
the material stuff of the universe.”’ 

Much of the rnisunderstanding which prevails about the 
true force of what ^hkara has said about Maya is due to fail¬ 
ure to realize that Sankara's philosophy is a philosophy of va¬ 
lue, and that his Brahman is essentially a truly creative reality 
His Monism is a Monism of the Good, and his Monism of the 
Good is a truly Creative Monism. The doctrine of Maya is 

not a substitute for the Brahraavada of Sankara but a phase 

of and incidental to Sankara's philosophy of value, Brahman 
orMoksa. Mayavada is not the whole of Brahmavada or 
Moksavida, the foundations of which have been laid and 
made secure by Sankara in his commentaries. The doctrine 
is concerned with merely pointing out the mode or manner 
in which Brahman creates and re-creates itself in nature in 
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history nnd in human affairs. It summarizes Ankara's judg¬ 
ment not about the fact or otherwise of Brahman's causality 
but about the way in which Brahman’s causality operates 
and attains completion. Mayavada is not a denial of Brah- 
makaranavada but an aspect of it. It presupposes that Brah¬ 
man is also the creative reality and rot merely a value, and 
simply draws the consequence of this presupposition, which, 
while beinq a statement about the mode of creation, is at the 
same lime an assertion about the character of the created 
world in its relation to the creative source. 


That Brahman is creative is a fundamental truth about 
the nature of the ultimate reality which is in no way derived 
from any other truth. Only Consciousness can be said to be 
the creative reality. There is yet another side to the truth 
about the nature of the real. It is the truth about the conser¬ 
vative aspect of reality. The real is so constituted that it can¬ 
not give up its nature and be something other than what it is. 
Sankara’s conception of causality is an embodiment of the 
creative as well as the conservative aspect of reality. Brah¬ 
man, which is the most supremely real, reveals Itself into 
multiplicity, but in so doing it does not give up its nature of 
being alike throughout its structure and of having no diffe¬ 
rence either within it or without it. This is the essence of 
iaiikara's doctrine of Mayavada or Vivartavada. The princi¬ 
ple of ’'creativity” combined with the principle of "conserva¬ 
tion” leads inevitably to the doctrine of Maya, the essence of 
which Is that Brahman, which is the Self-communicating life, 
does not lose itself in revealing itself in diversified names and 
forms and realizing that all this Is its own Self. 7'fie doctrine of 
Maya is not a theory or a hypothesis. It is a statement of fact 
about the nature of reality. According to Ankara, "there is 
no reason to find fault with the doctrine that there can be a 
manifold creation in the Brahman, which in its nature is one 
and non-dual, without destroying its character of unity”.* 
This, it should be realized, is the essence of Mayavada, and 
we have the authority of VacaspaUmisra to support this view * 

1 S.B.. it. i. 28. tT^P=8wPT Twfor i 
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Our dream-life supplies us with an example wherein the 
dreaming person carries on and accomplishes the work of 
creation without any extraneous aid and without permitting 
its own unity of nature to be destroyed. Consciousness is 
the only reality of which we are aware as giving rise to multi¬ 
plicity without destroying its own unity. "There are no chari¬ 
ots in the dream-state, no horses, no roads, but he himself 
creates chariots, horses and roads". Human experience in 
its higher as well as its lower ranges is full of examples of 
creative activity wherein the creator does not lose itself in 
creating itself. "The gods, manes, i§isand other beings of 
great power are seen to create many and various objects 
without availing themselves of any extraneous means, by 
their mere resolve—a fact which is vouchsafed by mantra, 
arthavada, itihasa,and puranas."* In ordinary life the magician 
creates himself in another form, as travelling in the air, and 
produces multifarious objects like elephants, horses and the 
like, without giving up his nature. The doctrine of Maya is 
not concerned with the denial of creation but with the revi¬ 
val of that view of creation according to which it is the eter¬ 
nal that explains the changing, the immovable which renders 
movement intelligible. 

The Absolute can be said to create itself as diversified 
into multiplicity only in so far as this act does not tamper with 
the integral unity of Brahman. Maya is the word chosen by 
Ankara to express this truth. Brahman creates itself into 
many only through Maya. The division of the Absolute into 
the relative many is not an absolute divisoin Neither the 
nature of the real permits such a division nor is such a divi¬ 
sion required for the fulfilment of the purpose which deter¬ 
mines the origin and guides the course of the evolutionary 
process. The process is but incidental to the realization of 
the truth by the Absolute that it is everything and there is 
nothing other than and different from it. To say that a reality 
which is one and alike throughout its structure become 
many "really", that is, in the sense that multiplicity and diver^ 
sity possess equal value and significance, is to admit that firi 
is at once hot and cold. 

1 S.B-, II. 1.25. ~ - 
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The Statement of Sankara that multiplicity is not the 
paramartha sat but maya has presented serious obstacles to 
readers, because they have attempted to understand it while 
adopting the standpoint of existence. The statement is one 
made from the standpoint of value, and carries an axiologi- 
cal significance. That multiplicity is not paramartha means 
really that this fact does not possess intrinsic value, that it 
does not carry its own meaning, that it is not self-explana¬ 
tory unless understood as an expression of value. The 
significance of the creative process consists in the realization 
that the whole of creation is nothing other than Brahman. 
The creation of multiplicity is subservient to the realization 
that it is the Atman ultimately. Brahman created the uni¬ 
verse and then realized, "I, Brahman, am all this”. Unity is 
in the beginning; it is in the end. It is the beginning and 
also the end. Multiplicity is in the middle only. It is raayika 
therefore. The highest truth is the oneness of value and 
existence. The Advaita appears as dvaita only through 
Maya.‘ It is the identity of value and existence which 
renders significant their duality and discrepancy. The 
dvaita is the fact; the advaita is the value of this fact. The 
former possesses relative being and deficient value. The 
latter possesses absolute reality and infinite value. 

XI 

THE VALUE CONCEPT OF ANIRVACANIYATA 

The doctrine of Maya not only emphasizes the origin 
of the world from Brahman and the latter's subsistence in 
its eternal purity and absolute integrity; it also summarizes 
the peculiarly baffling nature of the world of name and form. 
Sankara characterizes the universe as anirvacaniya. Nama 
and rupa are everywhere said to be tattvanyatvabhyamanir- 
vacaniya, neither Brahman nor something other than Brah¬ 
man. Brahman is the absolute value. The universe is nei. 
ther absolute value nor absolute non-value. It is not absolute 
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valiin, becauflo if is characterized by the discrepancy between 
value and existence, while m Brahman these Iwo become 
one and Inseparable. The absolute value is advaifa; in it 
there is no trace of that conflict, that unreconciled opposi¬ 
tion, between essence and existence, between the ideal and 
the actual, which describes the universe of which we have 
experience as finite individuals. It is a perfect and ideal 
embodiment of Infinite Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. 
Existence is the same as Consciousness. Consciousness in 
tts turn is the same is peifect Bilss The universe Is not 
abaolute value: neither is it absolute non value. The universe 
lives on a spark of Brahman. If Brahman wore to withdraw 
from the universe its reality, its consciousness and its bliss, 
the universe would lone all claim to be regarded even 
as something; it would ba a non-entity like the flower 
of the sky or the son of a barren woman. The universe 
has a relative being. The consciousness which is un 
Item of the universe is cons'antly circumscribed by 
something foreign to it; the Self is always confronted by 
a not-seli which it can neither wholly reconcile to itself 
nor treat as absolutely alien to it. The bliss we meet with 
in the universe is conditioned bliss which today is and 
tomorrow ts not. It is infected by the duality of subject and 
object, and is but a fraction, a particle, of the supreme Bliss 
in which all differences cease. The universe is not "Abrah- 
man”. It is Brahman, but it is Brahman limited by name and 
form which constitute relative existence. The limitation of 
Brahman by name and form means, in other words, the 
duality of value and existence. The universe. embodyUig as 
it does, tn the very heart of tt a dialectical antinomy, can be 
described neither as absolute value nor as absolute non- 
value. It is characterized neither by oneness of value and 
existence nor by absolute antagonism between the two. It 
represents at once oneness and duality ol value and exis¬ 
tence. their inseparability as well as their discrepancy. This 
renders the univars-, a passage, a flow, of which Absolute 
Value Is the origin as well as the goal. 

This way of characterizing the universe IS the result of 

^hkaras intellectual maturity, and reflects the genius of the 
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man. From the absolute point of view, when we rise from 
the sphere of logic to that of religion, the universe is seen to 
be nothing other than Brahman. But when we attempt to 
describe its nature from the standpoint of the logical under¬ 
standing, for which the duality of value and existence is an 
indispensable condition, there is no belter and logically more 
adequate and philosophically more comprehensive way of 
do'ng this than to say that the universe is neither Brahman 
nor something other than Brahman, that it is neither absolute 
value nor absolute non-value. The sphere of religion is the 
sphere of realization and when we have attained this, anirva- 
caniyatva ripens into ananyatva and the duality of essence 
and existence is replaced by their oneness and identity. The 
dvaita culminates in advaita. Tattvanyatvabhyamanirvaca- 
niya — this is a value judgment made by Sankara, and only 
thus can its secret and the greatness of that secret be 
revealed to us. Shallow critics, unmindful of the value 
standpoint adopted by Sankara, have missed the true import 
of it and identified it with he judgment "sadasadbhyamanir- 
vacaniya” and ridiculed Sankara. Some modern interpre¬ 
ters of Sankara, not being able to shake off the prejudice in¬ 
herited from Prakasatman, that of adopting the existential 
point of view, fail to rise to the height from which Sankara 
views the universe. It should be borne in mind that Ankara 
nowhere uses the term "sadasadbhyamanirvacaniya” in con¬ 
nection with Maya or the universe of Maya. He has taken 
meticulous care to use the word "tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
caniya” in all his writings.' This use cannot be exp'ained by 
calling it a secondarily automatic action. There is a set pur¬ 
pose in it, and the purpose is to draw attention to the fact 
that it is only in terms of Value that philosophy can under¬ 
take to understand the nature of ultimate truths. All ultimate 
judgments are, in the lost resort, judgments of value. In the 
above judgmsnt Dihkara usas the word "tattva” and not 
"tat”. If is true that, according to ^ahkara, the world "tat” 
also signifies Brahman. But the word "tat” expresses the 
nature of Brahman in terms of the value of "Reality” only and 
not as Absolute Value. For Ankara the interest of philoso¬ 
phy is centred not in Being merely but in Absolute Value, 
■T“s7X, I9rr^37iTTi. 27;Tr ir Ta; n. i.T; BrW’s. aTiX 4. uT 
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and H is as the most supreme Value that Brahman Is the most 
supremely Real. It is value which constitutes reality. It is 
Brahman as the Supreme Essence which is the most Real, 
^hkara's philosophy of Value prefers to call Brahman not 
‘’tat” but '’tattva”. Brahman Is no doubt "tat”, that.‘ But the 
truth of Brahman is constituted by its essence, which consists 
In the oneness of the values of Sat, Cit and Ananda. The 
true Reality Is the Essence; the true "laf* is the "tadbhavah*’ 
which is the tattvam”. The true Brahman is the "Brahma- 
bhavah". Brahman Is the ’’tattva” the Absolute Value. The 
universe is not "tattva" or absolute value or Brahman. But 
neither is it wholly "anyatva” or absolute non-valuo. It 
represents the oneness as well as the duality of Value and 
Existence. Its nature cannot be described in terms of pure 
Value or bare Existence. It is ’’tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
caniya”. 


This way of characterizing the universe is much more 
significant than calling it "sadasadbhyamanirvacaniya". The 
former judgment measures the universe not only in terms of 
the value of Existence but also in terms of the valuss of Con¬ 
sciousness and Bliss. The latter views the universe with refe¬ 
rence to the value of Existence merely, with the result that 
interpreters whj have failed to note the subtle distinction 
between the two divergent characterizations have invariably 
lapsed into the existential view. The term "tattva” signifies 
all the three values of Sat, Cit and Ananda; the term "Sat" is 
confined to one dimension of value, namely the dimension 
of Existence. The result of the lapse into the existential view 
has been that the interpreters have asked a wrong question 
and got a wrong answer. They have raised a false issue and 
have been satisfied with a false resolution of that Issue 
They heve eek^ Ihe quesUon,: 'I, ,he unieeree mal or 
un^? b it existent or non existent?- end he,e beeneonlenl 
to loom Ihet It IS nei^ther reel nor unreeh neither existent nor 
nonexistent. For them rMIlly or existence hes moent mere 
being is spoce end lime In ebslreotton from ell ,elue end 

ineanmg . If they edoptod^he stondp^nl ol yelue which is 

1 s„. S.B.. II. 16. aftte a< w , 5 , m, air^axoT a^e 
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the standpoint of ^hkara, instead of being concerned with 
determining the existence or non-existence of the world they 
would try to ascertain the significance or value which ihe 
universe possesses. They would be led to recognize the 
instrumantal or mediating function of the world and measure 
it in terms of value and not subsistence in Ume and existence 
in space. Even those interpreters who have followed An¬ 
kara strictly in characterizing the universe as "tatlvanyatva- 
bhyamanirvacaniya’’have failed to grasp the real significance 
of this characterization. Deussen, while faithful to Sankara 
in this respect, inasmuch as he translates the ab;ve epithet 
as neither Brahman nor something ditlerent from him"', 
fails to realize that Brahman lor Sankara is not mere Reality 
but also Value and that primatUy. He equates Brahman 
with Being merely, and in consistence with this standpoint of 
existence wrongly understands Sankara to mean that the 
whole empirical reality with its names and forma can be defined 
as neither Being nor nothing"*, as "neither Being nor non- 
baing"*,and is comparable to an hallucination or to a dream.'* 
Oasgupta, Radhakrishnan, Kokileshwar Sastri and Thibaut— 
none of them is able to give up the standpoint of existence. 
They invatiably fail to distinguish between "tattvanyatva- 
bhyamanirvacaniya" and "sadasadbhyamanirvacaniya", and 
without exception translate the former as "neither is nor is 
not , neither being nor non-being", "re ther existing nor 
non-exisling”,"neither absolutely real nor absolu ely unreal”.* 
The modern interpreters, even when they equate Brahman 
with Being or Existence and identify "tatlva" with it, do not 
treat Being or Existence as a Value concept. Being or Exis¬ 
tence is always understood by them in terms of space and 
time. Thus Maya, according to Dr. Dasgupta, "is a category 
which baffles the ordinary logical division of existence and 
non-existence and the principle of Excluded Middle. Maya 

1 D. s. V.. P. 467 . 

2 Ibid., p. an. 

3 Ibid.. P. 136. 

4 Ibid., P. 303 

5 Oaigupta : Hltlory, Vol. 1, PP. 442. 447; Hbtorir, Vol. IF. P. J3; Radhaliri 
■hnanil. P. Vol. IF. PP. 564, 579; FCoFiilmhwar Sastri: Adw«iu riiilo»opli' 

P. 137; Tlilbaut. P. XXV. 
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(CH. X) 


can neither be said to be 'is' nor 'is not’.”' This uncons¬ 
cious bias for the existential standpoint leads Dr. Dasgupta to 
endow time with something of divine providence and make 
it a mysterious reality designed to replace the old idea of 
Deity. The falsehood of the world-appearance, according 
to his interpretation of iahkara, is involved in the category 
of the Indefinite which is neither sat Tis”) nor asat l"is not”). 
He thinks that the opposition of ”is” and "is not” is solved by 
the category of time. Since the world-appearance exists 
for a time, it is sat (is); but since it does not exist for all time, 
it is asat (is not).* Sankara, however, does not measure the 
reality of the universe by time. To do so would be to hold 
that time is not only real but the only reality, that not only 
has it value, but it is intrinsic and absolute value. According 
to Sankara the reality which belongs to time and the value 
which it possesses is derived from Brahman, which is the 
Absolute Reality and Value and the source of all other reali¬ 
ties and values. This Brahman is the measure of all reality 
and the measure of all value. It sets up the standard with 
reference to which the spatio-temporal order of existence is 
to be judged as to its reality and value. Time does not exp¬ 
lain the spatio-temporal world, it itself needs an explanation. 
Time does not solve the opposition of "is and "is not”; it 
creates the opposition. Time does not provide the resolu¬ 
tion of the discrepancy between "is” and "is not”; it consti¬ 
tutes the riddle itself. The answer to this riddle of the world 
in space and time lies outside space and time, that is, in 

Brahman. "Time limits everything that is bom.occupies 

a lower position without being able to limit It.”® When jud¬ 
ged with reference to Brahman, we find that the world- 
appearance is neither Brahman wholly nor something entirely 
other than Brahman. It possesses a deficient value and a 
deficient reality, which is as much as to say that it has an in¬ 
strumental value. In other words, it has a mediating function 
and its purpose is the revelation of Brahman’s nature. 

The medieval critics of Sankara betray colossal misun¬ 
derstanding of the position adopted by him on this point. 


1 History, Vol. I. P- <42. 

2 History, Vol. 1. P- 443. 

3 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 15. 
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VATitJE pnirx>9<)pnT opsankaba 


Ramanujrt thinks that the Maya of the Vedanta of &hkara 
Is comparable to somebodys swallowing a whole palace 
and the like. If combines contradictory Ideas in one and 
the same concept. Competent critics have established 
beyond doubt that the seven charges brought by Ramanuja 
against Ankara's doctrine of Miya are Irrelevant and do not 
touch his position One is shocked to read Bhaskara’s criti¬ 
cism of the anirvacaniyata of Maya and the Maylka world. 
It Is an Insult to human intelligan-;e to have thought of 
propagating and perpetuating these Ideas by writing a 
"book’’, which, as Ruskin said, is man’s ’’inscripllon” or 
"scripture”, his rock on which ho engraves his ideas. Bhas- 
kara says, if Maya is indescribable, how will the teacher 
imparl instruction to the disciple, and it it remafns Incompre¬ 
hensible how can we carry on our dealings with the helfi ol 
that concept? If the names and forms are Indescribable, 
how 18 it that we can clearly utter the words "cow", "horse", 
etc., and these are names of objects?* One wishes that 
Sahk.ira knew of this criticism and enjoyed the lun. There is 
evidence of extreme carelessness on the part of Bhaskara 
even in tianscrlbinq words and phrases from Sankara, to say 
nothing of rightly understanding them. Thus he speaks of 
May«i as* sattvasattv^hyamanirvacaniya, as satyMati*, and 
at the same time as lallvataltvabhyamanirvacaniya*. 

XII 

THE VALUE PHILOSOPHY OF SANKARA AND THE 
CONTROVERSY BETWEEN PARINAMAVADA 
AND VIVARTAVADA 

What can be said regarding Sai^ara's attitude towards 
the present controversy between Pariijamavada and Vlvarta- 
viida? Sankara does not seem to be familiar with those 
names, and there is no evidence that he had bagun thinking 
out and formulating the answers to the problem of philoso¬ 
phy in terms of either of these "v&das". The issue which 

U. i 

2 ibw.. a. 1 - 1 «. 

3 Ibid., IV. I- l-t- 
A ibid.. IV. 1: 1* 
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has philoBOphical significance for him is ihe issue between 
Brahmakaranavada and Pradhanakaranav.ida.* The issue is 
whether the universe is intelligible as an expression of value 
or its nature oari be rationally comprehended in terms of 
mere existence. Sankara's Brahmakaranavoda stands for the 
former alternative and repudiates the latter. The rejection of 
Pradhanakaranavada means for him the reiection of all those 
systems of thought, like the Val^gika, which attempt to de- 
duce the world from a source other than the Absolute Good, 
which is called Brahman by Ankara. In the Pradhana of the 
Sahkhya and the Atoms of the Vaisesika there Is no trace of 
that intrinsic value which alone renders intelligible what we 
call Ihe real. In abstraction from this value the might of the 
Prakrtl and the force native to the atom are as naught. The 
Good is the most real and the source of all intelligibility and 
reality possessed by everything. This Good cannot be iden¬ 
tified either with the Pradhana or with the atom.* 

The words "vivai fa" and "pariijama" are not unknown 
tp Sankara, though he does not label his system as Vlvarla- 
vada. These words are used by him tn one and the same 
sense, namely that of m inifestation or expression. The pass- 
aeja where the word vivarta occurs is to be found in his 
commentary on Brahma Sutra i. 3.39.* Translated info Eng 
Ifsh It stands thus: "For, In the air, when It manifests itself as 

‘parjanya’, people say that lightning, thunder, rain, and 
thunderbolts manifest themselves ” The word vivarta, in the 
above passage, means "manitestaHon" merely, and doss not 
imply any idea of "perversion" or "illusion". The word 
"jaarinama" is also used l>y ^hkara in the same sense. 

(i) The Atman, though an already accomplished and oxi.s! 
tent reality, "modifies" Itself into special forms of effects a.s 
their Self."* (il) 'The sacred texts speak of Brahman and 

1 S. B., l. 4. 28. ^ 

2 S. 8.1.4.28. JTVMTIT^IIWI?: f=P»«PrI: | 

!jMHin»*r2fTT'Tf’ir'is=7r^ sri-r 

snMRir I 

3 ^i«i1 fTTtrirrt Sfir | 

4 irx*imT.*rr»T anfjmrfHfiT i 
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its "modifiedlion" into the Self of its effects as coordinates."* 
( iii) "Therefore Brahman, although one only, is, owing to 
its msniiold pDwars. abb "to modify" ilsall into manilold 
effects."* Padmapada also uses the word "vivarta" in the 
sense of "iiianifestalion" or "modificabon" without even 
suggesting any idea of "illusion".* 

Ankara had already emphasized the truth that the real 
reveals itself as many without destroying or giving up its 
nature as unity.* This, according to him. is the mode in 
which alone the Ultimate Reality can be consistently concei¬ 
ved to produce or create itself in the multiplicity of names 
and forms, iahkara's Intention was to bring out the truth 
that value, which is essentially creative, is conserved in the 
process of creatively realizing itself. The statement that 
value is conserved is bound up with and incidental to 
the assertion that value is creative, firahmakari'iiavada, 
"Brahman as Crealivity”, is thus the fundamental thesis 
of Sahkara. That Brahman does not lose its Brahman-hood 
in the act of creation is incidental to its creative nature. 
Ankara coined a technical term ( Brahmakaranavada} to 
designate his system in its tolalily, but did not think it 
necessary to find another to express the mode in which 
Brahman's creativity operated. Vacaspatimisra coined the 
term Mayavada, which summed up this mode. Mayavada, 
in its essence, does not stand by itself: it is incidental to 
Brahmakaranavada and is to be regarded as part and parcel 
of it So fer as tlie moda of creation is concerned, Ankara 
did not think it worth while to distinguish between "vivarta” 
and "parinama" and solidify these ideas after the fashion of 
the later Vedhntlns into two different "vadas" so long as it 
was kept in mind that "a multiform creation may exist in 
Brahman, one as it is, without divesting it of its character of 

1 Ibid, iT?T friTflui^i^T biTiTRiRr TfriinT: i 

2 S.B.. It. 1.24. r^r^^rgfwfrmwfVTifinfifnx 

qfn»rm i 

3 Pnnc.adika. P.82, ^I^irfrTfiWTffiPt^bT 

5ri*ifTe^!i'T5=q«iirq i p-ts. 

im: aaqneqipir iinffT ^iq ; i 

4 S.B. 11. 1. 28 
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unity of the values of Existence. Consciousness and Bliss ’ 
tven in those cas=»8 which, according to the later Vedantins. 
are to be classed as cases of "parlnama’' as distinguished 
ron, vivaria, and where a destruction of the peculiar nature of 

the cause Is observed to take place, as in the case of seeds 

we have to acknowledge, according to Ankara, as the cause 
of ^rouHng, etc only those permanent particles of seed 

riiff ®^^"^^estroyed.* But the permanence which the 
differentiate ob)ects enjoy is partial, and is nothing os 
compared to the eternal perdurance of the Absolute. The 
later Vedantlns reserved the word "parinama” for those 
cases of operaUori of causality where a destruction of the 
pwuliar nature of the causal substance is seen to take 
place, and the word -vivarta” for other cases where the 
cause reproduces It^li without giving up i.s nature* The 

Viiravada" P-l.^mavada and the l2r 

wHhe '“i:- 

modus opwandt oi Br.hman's osusalll,. ,he s,iom o( ml 

essaniully cresllvo nolure ol value cease.! !„ C 

importance which it had for Sahcara a-co'dn-r» , 

the question whether it is Value (Brahman) or mem Fv’T 

nee ( Pradhana ) which is really creative was » ^*'8tG- 

of life and death for philosophy. The Vedanta phihT’'?" 

forgot the lesson which was taught by Sihkara that v 

Creativity. But. then, how could the quasHon of ihe ** 

which Brahman creates Itself hi settled? The 

the fact and that of the nature of Brahman's causalitv^" 

to be amalgamated and considered as one. Vivaria, 

Mayavada, which should have been a statement 

method of creation, came to be regarded as 
_ _ __ ® an8.ver to 

1 Ibld^ I “ 

2 Ibid. It. 2.7.”“ 

3 Vkdyaranr*: Vivaranaprarouyaiangraha. P. 674 , r 

■3!TTS’tf<W/4 f^rT% I ; Prakaiatmana. PancapJdika ViVT^ 

P.206. «eri3tsfJrtjrHUi: <Tf7WT*i> i 

4 PanoapadlkaVi.arana, PP.J0€.212;Vi»aran8pram,yaMBoroha Pp 63 
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the question about the fact of creation; and "vivarta” was 
defined as the app>earance of the one cause as the unreal 
many of the phenomena. Parinama, on the other hand, 
was regarded as the development of the cause in its poten¬ 
tial state.’ The centre of gravity of philosophic interest shift¬ 
ed from value to existence. Sankara's doctrine of Brahma- 
vada, which later on came to be identified, though unjustifi¬ 
ably, with Mayavada or Vivartavada, laid emphasis on the 
conservation of value. The Vivartavada of the latei Vedant- 
ins came to be viewed as synonymous with the denial of 
the reality of the effects and their treatment as non-existent 
and false. 

The modern interpreters of Sankara work with this 
conception of Vivarta and Vivartavada, and try to affiliate 
his Vedantic monism to Buddhistic Idealism. Thus it is 
pointed out that Sankara's Advaita is established by refuting 
not so much Prakrti Parinamav ida as Brahmaparinama- 
vada, and his real objective is to establish Vivartavada or 
Mayavada as against the Parinamavada of certain commen¬ 
tators.* The doctrine of Vivartavada is identified with the 
view that the world does not actually "emerge” from Brah¬ 
man, but is a "phenomenal appearance” of Brahman.® This 
conception of Vivartavada, which is far removed from 
Sankara's view, leads inevitably to the doctrine of what 
Professor Dasgupta calls "the unreal many of the pheno¬ 
mena”,* If, on the other hand, we stick to the axiological 
significance which Sankara intends to convey by his doc¬ 
trine of vivartavada, we shall be required to speak not so 
much of the "unreality” of the many as of their "value” or 
"significance”. The failure to recogrnize and keep constan¬ 
tly in mind that the concepts used by Sankara are axiologi¬ 
cal concepts is responsible for much misunderstanding and 
many a criticism which is wide of the mark. The root of 
the whole difficulty, according to these interpreters, is (i) 
that in the first place Sankara is not able to keep distinct 

1 Djsgupta; History, Vol. I. P. 468. 

2 Hiriyanna. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, PP. 339, 340, 

3 ibid. 

4 History, Vol. I, P. 468. 
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Il>e two widely diverq«nt views of cauaalion, the pariijaraa 
veiw and the vivaria view, end conslanlly contuses the two 
and I it) that In the second place ho gives examples to illus¬ 
trate his theory whici) are "quite out of place”. 

Thus it is pointed out by Thibaut and Dr. Dasqupta 
that Ankara's reply to the objection that the world of ellects. 
impure end unintelligent as it is. could not have been Ihe 
product of pure and intelligent Brahman, is not consistent 
with his conception of causality, according to which effects 
are "non-existent and falsa" and have "no substantiality".' 
Sankara gives certain illustrations to show that efieclscan 
l>e largely dissimilar from their causes. Dr Dasgupta says 
that Ankara's arguments here are not only weak but uncalleii 
for. It ths world of effects is mere maya and magic and lias 
no essence, Ankara, says Dr. Dasgupta, should have rushed 
straight to his own view of "effects having no subslanhality” 
and not adopted the pariijama view ot "real transformation". 
Dr. Dasgupta’s suggostion is that Ankara should Iwve adop- 
ted the simple device of denying that there was any problem 
to be solved, as the world was an unsubstantial dream, non- 
existent and false. The oblection, says Dr Dasgupta, could 
have validity only with those who bslievad in the real trans¬ 
formation of effects Iro-m causes, and not with a philosopher 
like Ankara who did not believe m the reality of effects at 
all. iahkara, according to the same writer, was obliged to 
take refuge in such a confusion of issues by introducing 
stealthily in the commentary on the Sutras an example of the 
vivarta view of the unreality of efl^'ls which could only 
yield a realistic interpretation. Bui Ankara, it should be 
noted, knew quite well that the seeming multiplicity of the 
world could not be accounted for by simply attempting to 
write off the appearance of difference as mere illusion due 
to partial vision. Tlie way out of the dilficulty is io make a 
return to the value standpoint, which is the only standpoint 
&inkara adopts. The conception of Vivarta is a value con¬ 
ception. The critics of Ankara view It as an exlslenhal con¬ 
cept and not as an axiological one. and believe that the 
world is no more in Brahman at the time of pralaya than 

1 Doiyupia: Huiory, Vol. 11, PP. 38,39.40. 
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dunng the penod of its subsistence.* The conception of 
vivarta is not concerned with the affirmation or denial of 
existence as such, but with the recognition that in any 
attempt at explanation or deduction of existence values are 

gible. Likewise this conception does not say any thing about 

the fact of causality but only about the mode in which cau- 

salily operates. The real issue before Sankara is not whether 
the world originates from Brahman, but whether Brahman 
m manifesting the world loses itself, that is, whether the cau 
se occupies a "privileged position” in relation to the effect 
Sankara s answer is that Brahman, without destroying itself, 
reveals Itself m the form of the world and realizes in it its 
own life and its own bliss. 

Whether there is conservation of value, and whether it 
is value which explains existence and ultimately renders it in 

telligible, and whether the idea of intelligible causation is not' 

bound up with the giving of a "privileged position” to value 
this should be the real point at issue between Parinama- 
vada and Vivaratvada, But this point has been lost sight of 
by the interpreters of Sankara, and the controversy between 
the two schools has been understood and expressed from the 
existential point of view and in existential terms. Thus Pari- 
nama is conceived as "real creation of real things”* or "real 
transformation of causes into effects”, e. g., "the production 
of a pot from clay, or of curd from milk”*. Vivarta is regarded 
as the "merely apparent” or "illusory” "change” or "modifica 
tion of any substance, as of the rope into the snake”* and 
Vivartavada^is held to be the view about "the unreality of 
effects or "effects having no substantiality” or the treat¬ 
ment of effects "as non-existent and false”.® This treatment 
of the concept of vivarta as an existential concept has led 
these interpreters to take serious objection to Sankara’s use 
of the examples intended to illustrat e his theory regarding 

1 Thlbaut: P. XCIV. --—- 

2 Thibsut, ibid. 

3 Dasgupla : History, Vol. II, PP. 38,39. 

4 Chatterjee and Datta: Introduction to Indian PhiloEopIy, PP 287 air 

5 Dasgupta, ibid. ^ 28/,416 
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the creation of the effects as well as their absorption into the 
originating cause. Thus against Sankara's view that "Brah¬ 
man, although one only, is.owing to its manifold powers able 
to transform itself into manifold effects just as milk Is"', it is 
pointed out by Thibaul that this illustration "refers to the real 
creation of real things" and cannot be used to illustrate a 
theory which considers unreality to be the true character of 
the world. Likewise, Dr. Dasgupta finds fault with Ankara for 
giving side by aide "examples of magical creations” and of 
"realistic transformations." "It his examples of realistic trans¬ 
formations were to hold good, his examples of the magic 
and the magician would ba quite out ol place. If the parl- 
nama view of causation is to ba adopted, the vivarta view fs 
to be given up."* 

As I pointed out before, the real issue which is of vital 
importance for &ihkara’s metaphysics has been lost sight of 
by his interpreters. It is whether value will explain existe¬ 
nce or existence value. According to Ankara, it is value 
which explains existence. Value occupies a privileged 
position and as the notion of cause is. for ^hkara.tfie notion 
of value, i. e., of "reality" or the Atman, the cause always 
possesses a superiority over Ihe effect, whether the causality 
is of what the later Vedantins and the modern interpreters 
call the "parinamn" type or of the "vivarta" tyjje. Even 
when we have before us a case of what has been said fo 
bo a "real transformation of the cause into the effect, i. e. the 
production of a pot from clay", which is believed to be a 
case of parinama, the cause and the effect do not occupy 
the same status according to Sankara. The clay (Possesses 
a certain superiority over the effect, so that it Is the clay 
in which the pot has its Self and not the pot in which the 
clay has its Self. The true reality is the clay; its effects are 
name and form assumed by the causal substance.* If we 
constantly kee p before our mind that the concept of causa- 
s. B..». 

2 Do»gupti: Hl»tory, Vol. II. P. 38. 

3 s. B., u. 1. 16. ^ I s. B. n. a. 44, 
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lity is a value concept In the hands of Ankara, that Sankara’s 
notion of cause Is the notion of Atman or Self, which is the 
notion of the value of 'Reality', and that It is value which 
explains existence and not vice versa, we shall not be re<^u- 
Ired to distinguish between Parinamavada and Vivartavada. 
The plausibility of this distinction and its value rest upon a 
conluslon between the existential and the axiological notion 
of reality and cause. Parinama is defined by the modern 
interpreters of laahkara as "real creation of real things" or 
"real transformation of causes into effects”. This view is 
borrowed from the later Vedantins. Appayadikghit defines 
parinama as a transformation or effect which has the same 
"status” or "order of reality” as the cause, and vivaria as an 
effect which has a status other than or inferior to that of the 
cause.’ Pariniraa, viewed as "real creaHon of real things”, 
implies that cause and effect belong to the same order of 
reality. But here the significant question which suggests 
itself to our mind is this: what is the notion of "reality” in terms 
of which this definition of "parinama” has been laid down? 
It is not difficult to see that in defining "parinama” thus the 
concepts of "reality” and "order" are used as existential and 
not value concepts. It is only wher> cause and effect are 
regarded as mere existential categories that clay, which is the 
cause, and pot, which is theeffect.can be said to belong to the 
3 ame"order of reality”; both are empiriclal entities and possess 
the same empiric reality, the same vyavaharika satta, being 
objects of sense perception. But the notion of cause, accor¬ 
ding to Sankara, is a value notion implying degrees of reality 
and value; and placing things in the relation of cause and 
effect is placing them in an order of value. Thus it is the 
cause which is the Self of the effect and not the other wav- 
round. The cause, representing as it does the value of 
Reality, possesses a certain superiority over the effect. Thus 
it is not true to say, as Professor Radhakrishnan does, that 
"in the case of transformation, the cause and effect belong 
to the same order of reality”*. Viewed as mere "existent 

1 SJddhsntaU»a.angriha. t. 3. Tfrimt: 

2 1. P.. Vol. II. P. 57a 
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^methmg the clay and the pot have the same status and 
^long to the same order of reality. To be aware of them 
thus IS to have factual awareness of them. But to view the 

clay as the cause of the pot, as the Saif of tha pot, and as its 

essence and its ground, is to raise it to a different level of 
reality and to confer a higher status upon it, the nature of 
whKih can be understood only when it is realized that the 
notions of reality and cause for an ultimate reflection are the 
notions of value, implying distinctions which are intelligible 
only as value distinctions. It is not fair to fasten upon Sal 

kara views which he did not hold and then to bring against 

him the charge that he is not able to keep distinct the two 
mdelY divergent views of causation, the parinama view and 
the vivarta view, and constantly cofuses them. 

The true function of the "illustrative example", it must 
be pointed out, ha, also been (orgotlen by Thiaut a^d 
Dasgupta. An example , according to Sankara, "is cited 

'^hole by exhibiting only a 

part . .^d whenever two things aie compared, they are 

compared, says Sankara, only with reference to some parti 

cular point they have in common. Entire equality of the two 
can never be demonstrated; indeed, if it could b<^ demons 

trated, there would be an end of that relation which gives 
nse to the comparison.* At one place where he gives an 
example of the carpenter in order to illustrate the "upadhi” 
he points out definitely that the case of the carpenter musJ 
be considered as being parallel to a particular extent onlv » 

The different illustrations given by Ankara are intended In 
bring out special points in connection with the creativ 
activity of Brahman, and the significance of the illustration il 
to be understood as being confined to that point alone The 
example of the milk transforming itself into curd and of fh! 
gods creating without any extraneous means^ are intend^H 
only to bring out the truth that Brahman, without requiring 

any extraneous implements, can create the world (by its mere 

3 ibid., II. 3.40. 

4 ibid., II.1.24. 
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resolve). The examples only bring out the truth that auxi¬ 
liary means and extraneous implements are not indispens¬ 
able. And so far as this point is concerned, it is dilf icult to 
agree with Dr. Dasgupta in thinking that these examples 
neither "tit in with the c.intexl" nor "hold good", and with 
Thibaut in believing that these" "illustrative ins ancss" are 
"essentially heterogeneous".* It is strange that these exam¬ 
ples are understood by Thibaut to illustrate the theory which 
"considers unreality to be the true character of the world", 
as distinguished from the theory which believes in "ihe real 
creation of real things". The example of the magician given 
by Sankara is everywhere and always Intended to bring out 
the truth that Brahman, in the course of the creative act, 
does not lose its nature and the multiplicity of the creation 
Hoes not tamper with the absolute unity and Indivisibility of 
Brahman.* Similarly Ihe "examples of the realistic return of 
golden articles into gold" would appear to be "out of place" 
only if we forgot that the point which Sankara intends to 
illustrate is that the nature of the originating cause is not 
alfecled by the reabsorption of the effect irto it. The solution 
of all these difficulties is that wa must make a return to the 
standpoint of value which is organic to Sankara’s system. 

XIII 

THE CONCEPT OF AVIDYA 

Much of the dissatisfaction with the Vedanta of Ankara 
is due to the emphasis he lays upon the concept of Avidya. 
The caustic critic goes to the length of asserting that Avidya 
is the sole explanatory principle in Sahkara's meiaphysics. 
We have already shown that the principle of Avidya is 
indispensable for any system of metaphysics written b/ an 
Intelligent author who w jnts to explain the fact of muliiplicity. 
Multiplicity exists in and through a conscious experience of 
it, and this experience is bound up with a limited conscious- 

1 ibiA, II. 1.24. 23. I 

2 S.B.. II. 1.9. srffT ^RTri irirr pvt sTmfr^m 

IT «mTTfiTif«? qr iPf 

iijn « M^T^^ppnun st erir^irT Tfir i ; n- •- 28. 
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ness. Hence evreywhere Sankara’s description Maya as 
Avidya, of the creative power as of the nature of nescience. 
The existence of the individual soul as such is altogether due 
to the relation in which it stands to nescience.' The world 
with which philosophy has to deal in respect of its value or 
significance is an exjaerienced world containing within it 
conscious subjects and consciously expaerienced objects. If 
there is a world out of all relation to consciousness, philoso¬ 
phy can have nothing to do with it. The experienced world 
is made up of a constant and regular interaction between 
the subject and the object. This interaction in the form of a 
conscious enjoyment of the objective world is not possible 
without some principle of limitation, i.e., of Avidya, which 
makes for limited feeling, limited knowing, and limited striv¬ 
ing. "How could there be saihsara at all without Prakrti 
transforming itself as causes and effects, as the body and 
the senses, as pleasure and pain, and without the conscious 
Purus3 experiencing them? When, on the other hand.there is a 
conjunction—in the form of Avidya or nescience—of Purusa, 
the experiencer, with Prak|ti, the opposite, the object of 
experience, in all its transformations as the body and the 
senses, as pleasure and pain, as causes and effects, then 
only is saihsara possible.”* It is Avidya which brings the 
subject and the object together. Avidya exists either as 
want of knowledge, or doubt, or a wrong notion.* 

The problem of the relation between Maya and Brah¬ 
man is meaningful only within the world of experience 
which is marked by the duality of value and existence or 
essence and fact Maya is nothing other than the creative 
power of Brahman. In truth the distinction between that 
which ovms the power and the power itself has no meaning 
in the world of reality where essence and existence fuse in 
one. Making concession to the exigencies of language, we 
can say that Maya is the sakti of Brahman, but we have 

1 S.B.. 1.4.3. i 

2 Gita, S,B.. XIU, 20. 

3 Ibid.. XIII. 2. ^ i • 

Brhad. S.B., III. 3.1. JifsT *rfrimPT irft ith 

sjnTfqfiT I 
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constantly to bear in mind that sakti is ananya, non-different 
from the saktimat, and no question of a relation is possible 
as a thing cannot be related to its own self. This truth of 
ananyatva is not 1o be conceived but to be "lived’". It is not 
logic but life which will resolve the discrepancy which is 
natural to the former. For the logical understanding Maya 
is neither one with Brahman nor wholly other than it It is 
anirvacaniya, so is the world of effects. It is neither the one¬ 
ness of value and existence as Brahman is; nor is it the 
complete divorce between the two. It shares the oneness 
and inseparability as well as the duality of value and exis¬ 
tence. From the logical point of view, i. e., that of reflective 
consciousness, it cannot be said to be something independent 
like the Prakrti of the Sahkhya. It is not anatmavastu, the 
Not-self. If it were so. Brahman could not be adviliya or 
advaita. The conception of Avidya, of a discrepancy bet¬ 
ween value and existence involving finiteness and limited¬ 
ness, is dependent upon and presupposes the oneness and 
inseparability of the two. The fact of Avidya itself gives 
evidence that in one respect at least the Atman transcends 
Avidya. "Ignorance is an object witnessed by the Self. He 
who visualizes the error of ignorance as something distinct 
from his own Self like a jar, is not himself under that 
error. 

The doctrine of Maya is neither a mere fabrication of 
the fertile genius of Sankara nor traceable entirely to the influ¬ 
ence of the iunyavada of the Buddhists. Sankara only elabo¬ 
rated the ideas that he found in the Upanisads and wove 
them into the contexture of his Advaitic philosophy. We 
find in the Upanisads all the material that may easily have 
led Sankara to elaborate a theory of Maya out o it.* The 
fundamentals of Sankara's Advaitism were not moulded by 
Buddhistic influences, and the doctrine of Maya, as it is 
found in iahkara’s works, is an indigenous development of 
the Upani§adic views. It is a natural corollary from his epis¬ 
temological and ontological position. The doctrine of Maya 
in Sankara stands for either of the following two truths: (i) 

1 Brhsd. S. B., IV. 4. 6. 

2 Ranado : fl Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, P.288. 
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Brahman gives rise to multiplicity without destroying 
its unity (i. e. not really); (ii) the world ot creation symbolizes 
the duality of value and existence (tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
caniya). We have already shown that the principle of Crea¬ 
tivity combined with the principles of Non-contradiction and ^ 

Identity leads inevitably to the doctrine of Maya.' The 
second truth that the world represents neither complete 
oneness of value and existence nor complete discrepancy 
between the two follows from the same principle and is 
traceable to the Upanisads, which speak of mans awareness 
of a region where all duality and opposition and strife is 
overcome, where "a father is no father, a mother no mother, 
the worlds no worlds, the gods no gods, the Vedas no Vedas”*, 
where everything becomes the Self; and of another sphere 
where there is duality between value and existence or Self and 
not-self, and where "one sees something, one smells something, 
one knows something”*. The world of experience is not 
"advaita”, because it presents an unreconciled opposition bet¬ 
ween value and fact; but it is not mere "dvaita” either, because 
it lives on a spark of Brahman and its existence is inseparable 
from an Absolute Value. It is "tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
caniya”. In other words, the world of experience is the 
world of Maya. 

XIV 

THE TERM MAYAVADA AS A LABEL 

We shall conclude by saying a word as to how Saiikara s 
system is to be labelled. What is his "vada” ? Is the appe¬ 
llation "Mayavada”, which is so often associated with the 
philosophy of Sankara, justified ? Does it represent the 
essential feature of Sankara's system ? Or is it a misnomer ? 

A careful reading of Sankara's ari.stocratically executed 
Commentary on the Brahma Sutra will reveal to anyone his 
intense delight in inventing exquisitely exact names to 
designate his own and the rival systems. In this art he has 

1 Mand. S B., III. 19, i 

2 Brhad. IV. 3. 22. 

3 Ibid., IV. 5. 15. 
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almost reached perfection. He uses the word "vada” in 
the sense of "theory” or "doctrine” or "ism”' Those who 
hold a particular vada are designated by him as "vadins”, 
the word denoting exactly what its English eguivalent "its” 
does * Thus the Sankhya system is referred to by him as 
Sahkhyavada*, Pradhanakaranavada* and the upholders of 
the system are designated as Pradhanavadins*. The Vaisesika 
system is called Anuvada*, Anvadikaranavada* and their 
adherents Anuvadin*. The Nyaya system is designated as 
Tarkikaparigrahita Isvarakaranavada* or Kevaladhisthatri 
svarakaranavada.'® Buddhistic systems are referred to by the 

names of Sarvastitvavadin, Vijhanastitvamatravadin, Sarva- 
sunyatvavadin. 

What about Sankara s vada ? I have not come across 
any statement of Sankara wherein he calls himself a 
Mayavadin. The truth is that the words "Mayavadin” and 
"Mayavada” were first applied to Sankara and his philosophy 
by his opponents. In all probability it was Bhaskara who for 
the first time made use of these names to characterize 
Sankara's philosophy. The terms, as used by Bhaskara, 
were those of reproach. Bhaskara, it is now settled, was 
either a contemporary of Sankara or flourished just after his 
death. He frequently calls Saiikara a Mayavadin, a hidden 
Buddhist, and dubs his philosophy Mayavada and regards 
it as another version of Vijhanavada Buddhism”" Later 
writers who belonged to the rival schools only multiplied 
his voice, and the view that Sankara's philosophy was 
mere Mayavada was given currency. Many of the modem 
interpreters of Sankara have merely repeated Bhaskara's 
utterance. Sankara treguently calls himself a Brahmavadin’* 

1 S.B., 1,4. 8:11. 2 .^ 2 ! ^ 

2 S. B.. I. 3. 19; II. 2 . 18. 

.1 S. B., I. 4. 9. 

4 S. a, I. 1. 10; I. 4. 28; II. 1. 12; II. 2. 17. 

5 S. B , II. 1. 29 

6 S. B.. II. 2. 13. 

7 S. B., 1. 4. 28. 

8 S. B.. II. 1. 29; II. 2. 11. 

9 S. B.. II. 2. 41. 

10 S. B., II, 2. 37. 

11 as., I. 2. 6 ; I. 2. 12; I. 4. 21; II. 2. 29; I. 4. 25: II. 1. 14. 

12 S. B., II. 1. 6 ; II. 2. 38; II. 1. 29.; III. 2. 11 ; II. 3 . 53 . 
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and designates his system as Brahmavada' or Brahmak^a- 
navada* or Vedantavada’, implying, of course, that Brah¬ 
man is the ultimate reality and the eternal source of every¬ 
thing. It is also called "Isvara Karanavada”* or more 
fully "Avisesena-i^ara Karanavada”, meaning that l^ara is 
both the material and the instrumental cause of the universe. 
He also calls himself a "Moksavadin’'®. i. e., a Value-Philoso¬ 
pher; for according to him Moksa is the highest good (parain 
purusartha) and is identical with Brahman Brahman is con¬ 
sciousness, and so he calls his philosophy ''Cetanakaranava- 
da” in opposition to the Pradhanakaranavada of the Sahkhya 
and the Anvadikaranavada of the Vaisesika. He is at one and 
the same time an Idealist ( Cetanakaranavadin ) and a Value 
Philosopher { Mok§avadin ). The term Mayavada in no way 
represents the essntials of Ankara's Advaitism, the e.ssence 
of which consists in the fact that the universe is an expre¬ 
ssion of Eternal Value; nor do the doctrines associated by 
Bhaskara with Mayavada represent Ankara's position 
faithfully. What Saiikara has said about Maya in his ex¬ 
position of Brahmavada or Mok.^vada should not be raised 
to the rank of a "doctrine” or "vada”. To permit Maya to 
set itself up as an independent principle is to take an exter¬ 
nal and extremely one-sided view of his system. 

Though the name Mayavada was first applied to Sab 
kara's system by his enemies, who were interested in calumi- 
nating him, it was later on appropriated by many who pro¬ 
fessed to follow Saiikara and the terms Mayavada and Brah¬ 
mavada came to be synonymous. We find Govindananda 
( 1600 A.D.) using the terms as synonymous in his Ratnapra- 
bha. While Saiikara in his text calls himself a Brahmavadin, 
Govindananda commenting upon the same text designates 
his system as Mayavada.* Long before Govindananda. 

1 s. B., I. 3. 41:1. K 31:11.2. 9. 

2 S. B.. I. 4. 28; II. 1. 13. 

3 S. B., I. 4. I: I. 4. 22. 

4 S.B., II. 1.1: II. 2.10. 

5 S,B.. 11. 1.11. 

6 S B.. II. 1.29, ?llT: |Ratnaprabho on S.B., II. I. 
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Vacaspatimisra ( 840 A.D.) used the term "Mayavada” to 
designate Sankara's system of the Vedanta. Commenting 
upon the same Sutra,’ Vacaspati calls Sankara a Mayavadin; 
for him also, as for Govindananda, the terms Mayavada and 
Brahmavada are interchangeable.* It seems Govindananda 
borrowed this term from VIcaspatimisra and had no reason 
to doubt the suitability of it as it was used by so great an 
authority. But the term, as used by Vacaspati, had none of 
the implications understood by Bhaskara. To Bhaskara the 
Mayavadin did not believe in the reality of external objects; 
he was a mere "abahyarthavadin”; "Avidya” was the sole 
explanatory principle with him—he was an "avioyamatra- 
vadin”; for him the external objects were merely phases of 
consciousness; thus the Mayavadin was merely a hidden 
Buddhist But for Vacaspati Mayavada is the doctrine that 
Brahman the ultimate reality creates the entire universe of 
names and forms, which is characterized by multiplicity, 
without destroying its real nature. This is what Saiikara also 
holds, though he calls this view Brahmavada, and not Maya- 
vada as Vacaspati does.* According to Vacaspati the above 
sutra and ^ahkara's commentary thereon contain the essence 
of Mayavada, and the line just quoted sums up this vada.* 
So far as Sankara and Vacaspati are concerned there is a 
difference only in the names used and there is perfect agree¬ 
ment regarding the essentials of the doctrine which the 
names are meant to signify. The only thing which is striking 
is that Vacaspati uses the term Mayavada while in his text 
Sankara use the term Brahmavada. It seems Vacaspati was 
led to use the term in his defence of Sankara against the 
attacks of Bhaskara, who had criticized him as a mere Maya¬ 
vadin. Vacaspati appropriated the term, while at the same 
time removing the misconceptions which had been associa¬ 
ted with it by Bhaskara. In the latter act he rendered a signal 
service to Sankara's Vedanta; but he little realized that in 
retaining the name which Bhaskara had coined he was taking 

1 S.B., 11. f29. 

2 Bhamati on S.B., II. 1.23, I 

3 s.B.ii. 1.28 iT^ppira'rq i 

4 Bhamati on II, 1.28, 

•a * 
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a step which, in this world of "name and form", would give 
rise to misconceptions and allow them to gather round the 
Vedanta of Ankara. What Vacaspati wanted to emphasize 
was that ^hkara's view of Maya, which formed an indispensa¬ 
ble part of his Brahmavada, was not open to the charges 
levelled by Bhaskara. There is no doubt that the term Brah¬ 
mavada is much more significant than the term Mayavada, 
because Brahman for ^i^kara is the highest good (Moksa) as 
well as the highest imlily (Atman), and Brahmavada is an 
exposition of this. Sankara's philosophy is not a philosophy 
of Maya but a philosophy of Value, and his doctrine of Maya 
Is but incidental to it. 


5 
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THE ALLEGED CREATIVITY OF A 
PHENOMENAL ISVARA 
THE CURRENT VIEW 

Thibaut, Deussen, Radhakrishnan, Belvalkar, all attribute 
to Sahkara the view that Brahman cannot be defined aa that 
from which the world proceeds and that the Second Sutra 
"Janmadyasya Yatah** is a definition not of the Suddha or 
Nirguna Brahman but of the Mayasabala or Miyavisi^a 
Brahman, that is, of Isvara. They are unanimous in holding 
that Sahkara denies the possibility of the origin of the uni¬ 
verse from Brahman, which is the absolute reality, and insists 
upon the recognition of another reality in the form of a 
Saguna Brahman or Isvara to account for the world of becom¬ 
ing. Thibaut regards Sankara's Brahman as Pure Being,, as 
a homogeneous mass of obfectless thought, and raises the 
question: Whence, then, the appearance of the world ? San¬ 
kara’s answer, according to him, is that Brahman is associated 
with a certain power called Maya or Avidya, to which the 
appearance of the entire world is due. The non-intelligent 
world does not spring from Brahman in so far as it is intelli¬ 
gent but in so far as it is associated with Maya, which itself 
is of a non-intelligent nature. In this latter quality Brahman 
IS more properly called isvara. This "Isvara is himself some¬ 
thing unreal.”* Likewise Deussen also holds that according 
to Ankara, it is only a Saguna. Savi^am, not a Nirguija or 
Ntrvise^am Brahman, who can be a creator, for in order to 
create Brahman requites a pluralityof powers and these stand 
in contradiction to a Nirvise^am Brahman.* The Sagupa 
Brahman is the lower Brahman, and "only a lower not 
a higher Brahman can be conceived os creator of the 
world", and it is the Aparavidya which "treats the croaHon 


1 Thibaut : P. XXX. 

2 D. S. V.. P. 107. 
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Isvara, "who is different from Brahman”, who "has less 
of reality than absolute being”, who is himself ”not 
above time but subject to time”, and who belongs to 
the "empirical world” and is "phenomenal” in chara¬ 
cter, is capeble of performing a feat which the "absolute 
being” itself is powerless to prerform. Eternity alone explains 
time and the permanent the changing, according to Sankara. 
The real, without giving up its nature, gives rise to change 
and explains that change as part and parcel of the meaning 
of the rational life of the real.* This, it should be recalled, is 
the essence of Ankara's doctrine of vivartavada or mayava- 
da. Ankara clearly says that change cannot explain change. 
"Even in ihose cases where a destruction ol the peculiar 
nature of the cause is observed to take place, as in the case 
of seeds for instance, we have to acknowledge as the cause 
of the subsequent condition (i.e. the sprout) not the earlier 
condition in so far as it is destroyed but rather these perma¬ 
nent particles of the seed which are not destroyed (when the 
seed as a whole undergoes decomposition).”* Only things 
of permanent nature, which are always recognized as what 
they are, such as gold, are the causes of effects such as 
golden ornaments. Sankara, who has severely cnticized the 
Buddhist view "that nothing can become a cause so long as 
it remains unchanged, but has to that end to undergo destruc¬ 
tion”*, can hardly be expected to subscribe to the position 
that "a changing Brahman”, for whom "changelessness and 
inactivity are impossible” and whose "nature undergoes 
change, contraction and expansion”*, is a metaphysical 
necessity. Sankara's Brahman, like Aristotle's God, is the 
first mover and itself immovable. 

Ankara would have been not only shocked to hear that 
isvara, who was regarded by him as all-pervading, all-know- 
ing,all powerful and the self of everyone,is represented by his 

1 S.B., II. 1.28, 

nfie: fJnMH I 

2 S.V, II. 1.27. 

3 Ibid., qrTfrf 

4 Radhskrishmn: I. P., Vol II. PP.557, 558. 
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interpreters as phenomenal, illusory, subject to time, possess¬ 
ing a deficient reality and belonging to the empirical world; 
he would have regarded it as blasphemy. The world of 
space and time, according to him, is grounded in a reality 
which is above space and time, which is the source of space 
and time themselves, and which itself is not a link in the 
causal chain of spatial and temporal events. Far from argu¬ 
ing the phenomenal character of Isvara and establishing his 
empirical nature, in every line which he has written we see 
his unfailing insistence on the non-temporal and non-spatial 
character of Isvara.* His Advatism, he plainly confesses, is 
opposed to all attempts at "establishing the phenomenal 
character or empirical self-hood of Isvara; it rather is concer¬ 
ned with denying the empirical character of the transmigrat¬ 
ing soul and teaching that Isvara is its real Self”.* Isvara is 
the source of the universe but is not subject to the changes 
which affect the universe; it is not a part of the universal 
flux which is the universe. It is present from the very founda¬ 
tion of the world but is not a part of the process which is the 
world. The world follows from Him but He does not flow 
with the world. He is eternally real.® He is exempt from the 
attributes of empirical existence.* The realization of him alone 
can bring about the cessation of the evils and imperfections 
which are natural to empirical life and existence. The truth 
is that the words Brahman and Isvara are used by Sankara to 
designate one and the same metaphysical reality. There is 
nothing in ^ahkara to warrant the conclusion that Brahman,is 
tha Absolute Reality in his system of the Vedanta, and that 
the word Isvara has been coined by him and reserved for 
the "Apara” or the lower Brahman. The distinction between 
the Para and the Apara Brahman, between the Nirguna and 
the Saguna Brahman, is not a metaphysical distinction in 
Sankara. It is relevant and has significance within the sphere 
of practical realization. In the sp here of Upasana we are at 

1 S.B. IV. 3.10, ^ q’PnfHfn i 

2 S.B,. IV. 1.3. ^ f% 

H»Trf>vr: srfhfqm^jpTrq^riTfjT 1 

3 S.B.. 1. 1.5. ; Ailareya. S.B., I | 

4 S.B..1V. 1. 12. l; Aitarey a. S.P.. I. 1.1. 
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libarty to think of Brahman In on© way or another In order 
to comprehend lls nature and bring it nearer to ub. But 
when it is our aim to ascertain truth, which means "knowing” 
a thing an it Is, we cannot think of it in alternative ways. 
The determination of the nature of the metaphyBical truth 
cannot permit the recognition of alternative lealilies, a Brah¬ 
man as the Absolutely Heal and an Isvara who "has less of 
reality than Absolute bsing".* The distinction between the 
Para and the Apara Brahman has reference to the distinction 
between Ifiana and Upasana, or Knowledge and Activity,* If 
Apara Brahman is the Upasya, the obiect of worship, "the 
best unage of tire truth , "the way in wluch the everlasting 
real appears to our human mind”, our unwillingness to 
recognize and postulate it as the first metaphysical principle 
sliould not result in the introduction of itrationality into the 
universe and in leaving the mystery oi creation "unex- 
^>lained", 

According to Ankara Para Brahman is the same as the 
Karara or the iuddha Brahman, the same as the Nirgupa or 
Nirvlae^a Brahman; and the words Brahman and Isvara are 
used to refer to the same rsaltty. This Para Brahman Is the 
causal explanation of the world in his system, which is at 
once celled by him Brahmavada and Brahmakarapavada 
and is distinguished from other nval systems of thought in 
its insistence on Brahman being the Elficient as well as the 
Material Cause of the universe. Sankara calls his Brahma- 
kdrapavada by another nanie also, namely, Avisesepesvara- 
karapavada*, whete emphasis la laid on Brahman's being the 
sole and unconditional causal principle. The view that Isvara 
and not Brahman, the Sagupa and not Nirguna, the Apara 
and not the Para, t^ Savlsasa and not the Nirvise^ Itrahman. 
is put forward by Sankara as the causal principle of the uni* 
verse has taken so deep a root in the minds of his readers 
that nothing short of an exhaustive, systematic, and synthetic 
appeal to his Ipsisstma verba will be of any avail In removing 
irom our minds this idea. This appieal to his written words 

t R«dh«krt»h»«B'l.P.. Vol.n. P.573. 

* Katka. S B.. 1.3,3. 7ini«gl«fr SlfSiDfvvmB | 

3 5.B., It. 2.i7. 
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and the spirit in which they were written is rendered all the 
more necessary on account of the weight of authority which 
scholars like Deussen. Dasgupta, Thlbaut and Radhakrishnan 
have lent to this view by accepting it as representative of the 
main tendency of Sankara's cosmological speculation. 

Ill 

PARA BRAHMAN OR ATMAN DESCRIBED AS THE 
ROOT CAUSE 

Though from Sankara's statements to the effect that 
Brahman is the cause of universe, the view that the exigen¬ 
cies of thought demand the recognition of a Saguna Brahman, 
of an isvara who is "different” from Brahman and who is an 
"inferior” principle as Creator, is altogether excluded, yet 
there are explicit assertions of Sankara where Para Brahman 
and it alone is describsd as the originating cause of the 
universe. "All these beings take their rise from the ether 
only—this sentence clearly indicates the highest Brahman, 
since all Vedanta-texts agree in declaring that all beings 
spring from the highest Brahman.”* This Para Brahman is 
said to be the Mulakarana, the Originating Cause. It is the 
Param Karana, the Great Cause.* That very Brahman whose 
comprehension is said to lead to the summum bonum is the 
cause of the universe. "On the introductory words, 'he who 
knows Brahman attains the highsst', there follows a mantra 
proclaiming that Brahman is true Existence, Intelligence and 
Infinity; after that it is said that from this very Brahman there 
sprang at first the ether and then all other moving and non¬ 
moving things, and that entering into the beings which it 
had emitted. Brahman stays in the recess, inmost of all.”* 
Brahman is described as Akasa in the UpaniRad, and this 
Akasa or Ether is said to be the revealer of all names and 
forms.* This Akasa is the Para Brahman according to ^h- 

1 S.B..T. I.J2. fg fsnni ^ MtVT- 

wPt R«rt?T I 

2 ibid. 

3 S.B.. I. 1.15. 

4 Chand..VlII 14.1. 
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kara. "The word 'Ether' can denote the highest Brahman 
only, because it is designated as a different thing. The com 
plete revelation of name and form cannot be accomplished 
by anything else except Brahman, according to the text 
which declares Brahman's creative agency, 'Let me enter (into 
those beings)with this living Self and evolve names andform.s' * 
It is on account of the revelation of names and forms that 
creatorship is the characteristic mark of Brahman. * The 
Para Brahman alone is the causal principle: and it is only the 
Karana Brahman that can be said to be above the manifold¬ 
ness, the diversity, and the division which affect the Apara 
Brahman * The Karana Brahman is One and Non-dual. "In 
the manifested Brahman we may meet women but not in the 
Karana Brahman, ( which is) the causal principle; for it is one 
and indivisible and knows no second, as is evident from the 
texts, 'Where one sees nothing else' and 'Who shall find 
whom there?'"* The word Brahman is always used by Sah- 
kara to mean Para Brahman, unless otherwise indicated; and 
when Brahman is described as the source of the universe, it 
is this Brahman and not any "inferior” or "phenomenal” rea¬ 
lity that is meant.* All the Vedanta texts are at one in using 
the word "Brahman” to mean Brahman which is the cause of 
the world.* The distinction between Brahman and Uvara 
conceived as different metaphysical principles is sanctioned 
neither by his written words nor by the spirit which informs 
his writing. There is only one ultimate principle. It is the 
Self of the universe and of every one of us. It is an interest¬ 
ing problem for the student of Ankara to discover how, in¬ 
spite of definite statements of iahkara to the effect that Para 
Brahman is the cause of universe, the view that Apara and 
not Para, Savisesa and not Nirvisesa Brahman, is the originat- 

^~ibid., VI. 3.2. 

2 S.B., I. 3.41, 

3 Msnd. S.E., II.2.8. qt ^ ^ I S B..1I1. 2.1 4. 
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ing cause came to be accepted as representing the orthodox 
Vedanta position. We shall take up this question when we 
discuss the relation between Sankara and the Vivarana 
School of Prakasatman. Meanwhile it is necessary to show 
the hollowness of the view that Isvara and not Brahman is 
the creative principle by adducing more statements of San¬ 
kara where he speaks of Para Brahman as evolving the uni¬ 
verse and guiding its course as its inner controller. "The 
highest Brahman only is the evolving agent."* "And as the 
worlds and everything else are produced from the highest 

Brahman, so the pranas also.As ether and so 

on are understood to be effects of the highest Brahman, 
so the pranas also are effects of the highest Brahman."* 
This statement as to the origin of the praiia, etc., from Brah¬ 
man cannot be taken in a secondary sense; for the whole 
point of Saiikara's metaphysics is to show that Brahman, be¬ 
ing the only reality, is the cause of everything and that this 
is why by knowing one thing every other thing is known, 
nothing being, in essence, other than that one thing. On 
any other interpretation the promissory utterance about the 
possibility of knowing everything by knowing the One will 
have to be abandoned, according to iaiikara, which would 
mean an abandonment of the very truth for which Saiikara’s 
system stands, namely that Reality is advaitam or non-dual, 
^ahkara cannot be expected to introduce surreptitiously an 
"inferior” principle in the form of Isvara, when he has him¬ 
self been battling throughout his works against any and every 
form of dualism and pluralism. 

Deussen’s view that, according to oaiikara. Brahman, 
in order to create, requires a plurality of powers, and as 
these stand in contradiction to a nirvis??am Brahman, only 
"a sagunam, savise§am”, not "a nirguriam, nirvise^am” Brah¬ 
man, can be a creator does little justice to Sahkara. The 
whole point of Sankara’s view of evolution or creation is that 
it is a process of differentiation in which unity gives rise to 
multiplicity, homogeneity to heterogeneity, indefiniteness to 
definiteness. In Sankar a's words, it is a p rocess of the sama- 

1 S B., II. 4. 20. I 

2 s. B., II. 1.1. g?rr siorr | 
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nya, the general or universal, setting itself up as the vi^sa, 
the special or particular.* Brahman is the Mahasamanya 
according to Sankara, the Great Universal from which all the 
variety of genera and species and the particulars included 
in them arise and separate and which includes them all.® 
These are all unified in Brahman and are not different from 
it. As the Mahasamanya, Brahman is the "Root Cause" of 
the universe, whose reality cannot be denied.* This Root or 
Original Cause, the Mulaprakrti which is Sankara s Brahman, 
is nirvise§am, devoid of all specifications and particulariza¬ 
tions, though it is the sourse of all particulars and differentia¬ 
tions. This is why Sankara calls Brahman one "without 
breath and without mind, pure, higher than the high, impe¬ 
rishable”.* "Without breath, without mind, pure”*-these accord¬ 
ing to Ankara, are the characterizations of the ^addha 
Brahman, which is to be sharply distinguished from the Saguna 
or the gualified Brahman.* It follows that it is the Suddha, the 
Nirguria, and not the Saguiia Brahman, which is the creative 
principle behind the universe. The Buddha or the unquali¬ 
fied Brahman is the Root Cause. The conception of the 
Saguna Brahman, as we have shown, is the conception of the 
Upasya Brahman in Sankara s system. Far from represent¬ 
ing a metaphysical truth which explains the existence of 
names and forms themselves, it is an embodiment of "the 
imperfect hgaiative ideas which we form of the Godhead 
in order to bring it nearer to our understanding and our 
worship", and presupposes the evolution of names and form, 
which supply the very basis of these presentation forms. 
This is not only a matter of inference for us, to be arrived at 
with the help of statements made at different places. There 
are explicit statements of Sankara to this effect. "Though 
devoid of all specifications, it certainly exists, being known 

1 s. B. 11.3. 9. ft?!'?! i 

2 Brhad. S. B., II. 4. 9. 

3 S. B., II. 4. 7. JJ^SIfriprwniTirST^RfTSrHfTTTT I iT^sr?f=TTWHTJi«l% 
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as the root cause of the universe; for that Into which effects 
are absorbed must undoubtedly exist. The whole system of 
effects traced back in the ascendinQ series of subtlety leads 
to the conviction of something as existent (In the last resort) 

.Therefore the cause of the world the Atman, must 

be known as existing."* Brahman is the essence of tire 
entire universe of name and form, and being the essence it is 
the Mulakaratid, the Original Cause, Mulaprakrti, the Abori¬ 
ginal Stuff, the Paramakaraina, the Great Cause.* 

When it is said that Brahman is "without praira, without 
mind, and pure", it is not meant that Brahman on account of 
being immutable is not the cause of the manifested universe. 
This way of characterizing the Nirguna or Nirvisesa Brahman 
is not meant to negabve its creativity. It is only a way of 
emphasizing the truth that prana, etc., do not maintain their 
nature eternally and always as Brahman maintains its nature. 
Brahman therefore which Is eternal perdurability, cannot be 
said to be "endowed with prana, etc.," because they are 
partial moments in the Absolute life of Brahman. "If prana, 
etc., existed as such in their own forms before their creation, 
like the Puru^a, then the Puru^a might be said to be "with 
prana" because of their then existence. But they, the prana 
and the rest, do not, like the purusa, exist in their own forms 
before their creation. So the highest Purusa is without prana, 
etc., just as Devadatta is said to be without a son before one 
is bron to him."* According to Ankara, the mind and all the 
sensory organs and their objects are bom of this Ungualified 
Brahman, which is without prana, witliout mind and pure.* 
In the Brhadaranyakopani§ada "this very being who is to be 
known from the Upani^ads and who has been described as 
'Not this. Not this’, who projects eight beings and withdraws 

them into the heart.who transcends the being identi 

lied with the universe with his three states.body, heart 

and sufra, has been described both directly and os the 

1 Katha S- B., 11. 3. H. jia-ft . 

2 s. B.. II. 2 . 9: II. 3. 14. 

3 Mund. S. B., II. 1. 2. 

4 Ibid , II. I. 3. 
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material cause of the universe in the words 'Knowledge, 
Bliss*, etc.**' 

Brahman is called the Aksara. the Immutable, by Sankara, 
and from this Immutable the whole creation is said to take its 
rise, "just as the spider without requiring any other cause 
itself creates, that is, sands out threads not distinct irom 
its own body and again absorbs them itself"*. At another 
place this Immutable Aksara is said to be the very essence of 
the universe, its tmmortal source, from which it proceeds and 
into which it Is absorbed*. In view of such statements It is 
difficult to believe that Sahkara would have approved of Pro¬ 
fessor Radhakrishnan’s line of argument explaining and justi¬ 
fying the "recognition of a Saguna Brahman or changing 
Brahman, an Isvara" as necessary to account for "the world 
of becoming", because Brahman, which is Immutable, cannot 
give rise to change. 

The words Atman, Paramatman, and Brahman are used 
in the same sense by Sahkara. Atman is the same as Para¬ 
matman. It is Brahman itself*. Paramatman and Brahman 
are the same as Ananda*. The same metaphysical reality 
which is declared to be the supreme source and the First 
and Final Cause of the universe Is indifferently named Brah¬ 
man, Atman, and Paramatman. It is said to be the Atman of 
the entire universe precisely because ft is its originating 
cause.* The creation of the entire system of effects cannot 
possibly belong to any Self ohrer than the highest Self*. 
"Everything springs from ttie Atman, Is dissolved in it, and 
remains Imbued with it during continuance, for It cannot be 
perceived apart from the Atman."* Atman is the Self-comm- 

1 Brh«d. 3. B.. IV. 1.1, atVrfVr?; ^ 

^ Wk'?; fmYprirpRr »sr’ j 

i Mund. S. B>, 1.1.7. 

3 Ibid., U. I. 1. 

4 s. B.. 1. s. 1, sn^xrgww r 
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unicating life according to Sankara’. Thore are not two 
views Iraceable In Sankara regarding Iho creative aspect 
of Supreme_Roality which is sometimes called Brahman, 
sometimes Atman and at other times Paramatman. "As 
the creator is described in any one Vedanta passage as 
all-knowing, the Lord of all, without a second, so he is repre¬ 
sented in all other Vedanta passages also. Brahman is, for 
Instance, described as Truth, Knowledge, and Inhnity,'*" 
Here the word "Knowledge" and so likewise the statement 
made later on that "Brahman desired" intimate that Brahman 
is of the nature of intelligence. Further, the text declares that 
the cause of the world is the Lord by representing it as not 
dependent on anything else. It further applies to the cause 
of the world the term "Atman", and represents it as abiding 
within the series of sheaths beginning with the gross body, 
whereby it affirms it to be the internal self within all beings. 
Again, in the passage "May I bo many, may I grow forth" — 
it tells how the Self becomes many, and thereby declares that 
the creator is non-different from the created effects. The 
same characteristics which in the above passages are predi¬ 
cated of Brahman, viewed as the Cause of the world, we find 
to be predicated of it in other passages also.* 

IV 

PARA BRAHMAN DESCRIBED AS PARAM 
ISVARA 

Just os Brahman, Atman, and Paramatman are declared 
to bo the originating cause of the world and its inner essence 
by virtue of this causality, similarly Isvara also is invariably 

described as the source and the end of the whole creation. 
The word "Isvara" is used in Sankara to indicate the same 
Absolute Reality as is signified by the words Brahman, 
Atman and Paramatman. and not any other entity which is 
"different" from them or on a lower level, or which is a medi¬ 
ating principle between Brahman and the world, or which is, 

1 s-B.. t. 4. S6. anTiPT; ^ i 
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In any 83n#e, illusory or phanomsnal or posAaaaaa a dahclent 
or borrowed reality. All these views are at variance with the 
teachlruj of Ankara, who openly declares that "in any al- 
lerapt to ascertain the truo raasnln 3 of the Vedanta texts we 
meet with no Intelligent reality except the omniscient Uvara, 
whose essence Is eternal freedom".' He Is described in the 
following Upanlsiiic t« a: "There la no other seer but He, 
there is no other percelver but He, there Is no other knowar 
but He"*; There is nothing that sees, hears, perceives, knows 
but It"*; "Thou art that"*, "1 am Brahman"*. It is the highest 
reality. It Is eternally existent and eternally perfect.* From 
Ankara's statement that "ihera Is no parmanenoo anywhere 
apart from the highest Brahman"*, and Isvara Is eternally 
real. It would naturally follow that Isvara and Brahman are 
one and the same. But even the bare possibility ot doubt is 
excluded when we find him attributing the work of creation 
and of the revelalion of name and form, in one and tha same 
passage, indifferently to Para Brahman and to P.iram^svara. 
"For the text says at first ‘that divinity, etc., and then goes on 
in the first person, let ma evolve', which implies the stale- 

ment that Para Brahman only is the evolving agent. 

That the highest Lord iParamesvara) alone evolves the names 
and forms Is a principle acknowledged by all the Upanisads. 
The evolution of names and forms, therefore, is exclisively 
the work of the highest Lord, who is also the author of the 
Inpartlte arrangements."* It Is no account of oneness of 
Isvara and Brahman that the realization of Isvara as our very 
Atman Is Insisted upon by Ankara lor the attainment of tlie 

i s.B, u. X JO. 

a Brh«a., ui. 7. as. 
a cbio-i. VI. 8. r. 
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summum laonum. For Sailkara the choice 1» not between 
"the realization ol Brahman" or "ihe realization ol lavara". It 
la a choice between two dilleront ways In which Brahman 
and Isvara, which are one and the same, are to be realized— 
whether the realization of Brahman and Isvara as our very 
"Atman", our very "Sell", will ensure the attainment of 
human periection. or the realization of them as something 
other than our Self, as our controller or governor. For ^n> 
kara the possibility of libaration is bound up with the first 
alternative. Accordingly he says that "the great Lord is la 
be realized as our very Sell".* To the question whether the 
Paramatman is to be realized as one with us or as other than 
our Saif his uniform answer is: "as our very Sell".* The 
p>article "tat" In the sscrsd for.nula of Ihe Vadanitn, namely 
"tattvamast" signifies, according to ^hkara, "the thinking 
Brahman which it the cause of the origin, etc., of the world, 
and which is known from piassages like the following: "Brah¬ 
man. which Is Knowledge and Bliss"*; "Brahman is unseen 
but seeing, unknown but knowing"*; "not produced, not 
Bubiect to old age. not subject to death, not ccarse, not fine, 
not short, not long".* Param Atman, Param Brahman. Param 
Isvara are words which are used by Sankara Invariably to 
designate one and the same entity which is the highest value 
and the highest reality and, in the latter capacity, the highest 
Self and the source of the universe also.* ;As Brahman 
and Moksa are said to be eternally perfect, so Isvara also is 
described as Nityasiddha.* Tnis eternally real and eternally 
perfect Isvara Is the subject-matter of Paravidya, and the rea¬ 
lization of it results in the attainment of summum bonum. In 
Ankara's By8tem"the Indestructible is declared to be the sub¬ 
ject ot Paravidyi. If we were to assume that ihe Indestructible 

I 8.B., IV. 1.4. gTH«rr»T ^ VTtATviwiPr •“>•1 
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distinguished by invisibility and like qualities is something 
different from the highest Isvara, the knowledge referring to 
it would not be Paravidya. The distinction of Para and 
Apara Vidya is made on account of the diversity of their 
results, the former leading to absolute good, the latter to 
merely worldly exaltation.”’ 

Deussen's view that Isvara and the treatment of creation 
belong to Aparavidya is hardly consistent with the position 
of Sankara, who takes special care to do way with all such 
views as seek to establish two or more metaphysical realities. 
There are no "fluctuations” between the empirical and the 
metaphysical standpoint in the sphere of cosmology as Deu- 
ssen supposes to be the case. The root of the whole difficulty 
is that Deussen starts with the presumption that "the metaphy¬ 
sics of the Vedanta has two forms”, an esoteric and an exote¬ 
ric, and that these two forms are present and run parallel in 
all the provinces of the Vedanta teaching. But the truth is 
that Sankara adopts only one standpoint, namely that of value, 
and it is from this standpoint that he explains the fact of 
creation and the meaning of the creative process. Deussen 
misses the truth that the distinction between the Aparavidya 
and the Paravidya is an axiological distinction in Sankara, the 
former dealing with the relative good ( abhyudaya ) and the 
latter with the absolute good ( nihsreyasa ); the Aparavidya 
treats of creation as a fact, the paravidya seeks to determine 
the meaning of this fact. It is only when we give up the 
standpoint of value which is central to Sankara's metaphysics 
that we are led to imagine that his teaching of the metaphy¬ 
sical identity of Brahman and the world "cannot be brought 
into harmony with the ample and realistic treatment which 
he himself bestowed on it”.* The fluctuations between the 
empirical and the metaphysical standpoint in the sphere of 
Cosmology of which Deussen speaks, the false connections 
in the organism of his system which he discovers, and San¬ 
kara 's alleged failure to bring together the exoteric doctrines 
into a whole of exoteric metaphysics, which he considers 
essential, are all connected with the failure to realise that 
Sahkara’s metaphysics is a metaphysics of value. 


1 s.B. I. 2. 22. 

2 D. S. V.. P. 101. 
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The words Brahman and Isvara Indicate one and the 
same metaphysical reality, and accordingly Brahman and 
Isvara are indifferently described as the cause and the source 
of the origin, subsistence and dissolution of the universe. 
"That omniscant and omnipotent cause from which proceed 
the origin, subsistence and dissolution of this world is Brah- 
maru"* "The origin, etc., of the world possessing the characte¬ 
ristics stated above cannot possibly proceed from anything 
else except the Isvara possessing the Qualities noted above."* 
The real nature of Brahman or Isvara is above all particula¬ 
rizations because Brahman is advaitam, non-dual, and there 
is nothing other than it. "The real form of Isvara is devoid of 
all particularizations and specihcation8."*To the objection that 
the absolute unity and non-duality of the Self or Brahman 
does not leave any room for the ascription of creative activity 
to it Sankara's unequivocal answer is that the fundamental 
tenet which he has outlined in 1.1. 2, namely that the crea¬ 
tion, subsistence and roabsorption of the world proceed from 
an omniscient, omnipotent Lord, is not contradicted here. 
"That tenet is maintained and we do not teach anything 
contrary to it."‘ 

Brahman is described by Ankara as the reality "from 
which are bom all the living things from Brahma to a worm, 
by which, being bom, these living things are sustained, into 
which these beings enter at the time of their destruction and 
with which they become one, from which these things do not 
swerve either at birth or death or during their existence". 
This is the description of Brahman, and we are asked to realize 
this Brahman with a view to attaining immortality.* "Passages 
like 'He wished, may I be many, may I grow forth'show in the 
first place that the Atman is the agent in the independent 
activity which is preceded by its reflection; and in the second 
place that it is the material cause also, since the words 'may 
I be many’ intimate that the rellective desire of multiplying 

1 S. B., I. I- 2>’ I- I. !• 20. 

2 S. B . I- 1- 2. 
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itself has the inner Atman for its object.”* The scripture, by 
saying that "the Self made itself”, intends to bring out the 
agency as well as the objectivity of the Self.* 

It must be remembered that i I is a concession to the 
ordinary modes of speech that Brahman is spoken of as the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world. In Brah¬ 
man itself there is no such distinction. The distinction is 
relevant to human ways of speaking the truth, and language 
always falls short of Brahman. Sankara's dissatisfaction with 
the thinkers who view God as the efficient cause only is due 
to the fact that these introduce into the nature of God a 
dualism, and therefore an imperfection, which, on their own 
assumption, is quite foreign to his nature. All of them profess 
to be Advaitavadins but they are not able to remain consis¬ 
tent with the Advaita creed. It is only a radical revision of 
the tables of stone on which their tenets are engraved that 
can bring about the much needed harmony between their 
silent assumption and their explicit faith, want of which is the 
bane of their systems. 


Y 

‘ THE UNITY OF THE ONTOLOGICAL AND 

THE COSMOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE 

"The Atman is the 'operative' cause because there is no 
other ruling principle, and the 'material’ cause because there 
is no other substance from which the world could originate.”* 
In Ankara's works we do not even find a trace of the distinc¬ 
tion between the Nirguna and the Mayasabala Brahman of 
which Prakasatman and the modern interpreters make so 
much. The very problem for which the later Vedanta had to 
create a metaphysical principle in the form of a Mayavisista 
Brahman is non-existent in Sankara. Brahman is always 
declared to be the origin and the source of the universe, 

’ 1 s. B.. 174. 24. ~ 

2 S. B., 1.4. 26. 

3 S. B.. 1. 4. 23, 
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and the word Isvara is uniformly used as synonymous with 
Brahman. This Brahman or Isvara is the principle in the 
realization of which consists the summum bonum of life. 
Ankara has summarized his discussions, extending over 
several pages in certain places, in his Commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra, and these summaries unmistakably point to 
Brahman as the First Cause and as the highest end of human 
life. Sankara sums up his long discussion carried on in the 
commentary on the first four Sutras in the following words; 
"So far it has been declared that the Vedanta passages whose 
purport is to intimate to us the truth of Brahman being the 
Atman of every one of us, refer exclusively to Brahman with¬ 
out any reference to action. And it has been further shown 
that Brahman is the omniscient, omnipotent cause of the 
origin, subsistence and dissolution of the world.”* A little 
further on we find him re-emphasising the same point. All 
the Vedanta texts uniformly teach that the cause of the 

world is the intelligent Brahman.They declare the 

Atman to be the cause.The all-knowing Brahman is 

therefore to be viewed as the cause of the world, on account 
of the uniformity of view of the Vedanta texts.”* In the beg¬ 
inning of the Second Pada of the First Adhyaya Sankara 
summarizes the contents of his comments on the sutras of 
the first pada in the following words: "In the First Pada Brah¬ 
man has been shown to be the cause of the origin, subsis¬ 
tence and reabsorption of the entire world, comprising the 
ether and the other elements. Of this Brahman, which is the 
cause of the entire world certain characteristics have (impli- 
citly) been declared—all-pervadingness, eternity,omniscence, 
its being the Self of all, and so on.” A little further on, summ- 
arizing his discussions, he says again the same thing; ”After 
having set forth inguiry into Brahman as the main topic, we 
have first defined Brahman as that from which the origin, 
etc. We have, thereupon, refuted the objection that this 
definition holds good of the Pradhana also by showing 
that there is no scriptural authority for this.* We have shown 
in detail that the common purport of all the Vedanta texts is 

B., 1.1- 5. 

2 s. B., I. 1-11. 

3 s. B., I. 1. 5. 
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to set forth the doctrine that Brahman, and not Pradhana. is 
the cause of the world.”* The whole of the First Adhyaya 
is summarized at the end, and the discussion is shown to 
have developed the view thet Brahman is the First or Origi¬ 
nating Cause, and, as such, the very Self of every one of us, 
and it is the one aim of all the Vedanta texts to establish the 
selfhood of Brahman* ”It has been shown in the First 
Adhyaya that the omniscient Isvara is the cause of the origin 
of this world in the same way as clay is the material cause of 
jars and gold of golden ornaments; that by his controlling 
the created world, he is the cause of the subsistence of the 
world, just as the magician is the cause of the subsistence 
of the magical display; and that lastly he is the cause of this 
emitted world being finally reabsorl^d into his essence, just 
as the four classes of creatures are reabsorbed into the earth. 
It has been further proved that Isvara is the Self of every 
one of us.”* There is no alternative left to us except recog¬ 
nizing that there is on^y one ultimate Reality in Sankara. We 
may call it Brahman, Atman or Isvara. It is the source of the 
entire multiplicity of the universe, and its destiny also. In 
the realization of this Brahman as our very Self lies the 
perfection of human achievement, and with it the cessation 
of transmigratory existence and its atiendent. evils and 
imperfections. 

VI . 

THE THEORY OF MAYASABALA BRAHMAN 

The theory that it is the Maya^bala Brahman and not 
the Buddha which is the creative principle behind the unive¬ 
rse with its richness and variety is as old as Prakasatman 
( 1200 A. D.) and has been revived in modern times with 
much force of argument and added strength of conviction. 
It was Prakasatman who, for the first time in the history of the 
Advaita Vedanta, impressed upon us the necessity of recog¬ 
nizing a Mayavisista Brahman in order to explain the becom¬ 
ing of the universe on the ground that the Suddha Brahman, 
by its nature, was not an efficient metaphysical principle. 


1 s. B.. 1. 4.1. 

2 S. B.. 1. 1. 1. 

3 S:B.. II. 1. 1. 
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With the recognition of the distinction between the Suddha 
and the MayavUista Brahman, he also distinguished between 
the "tatastha” and the "svarupa” laksana of Brahman, and 
creatorship was declared to be the tatastha laksana of Brah¬ 
man. According to Prakasatman the world of becoming can¬ 
not be due to Brahman, which is the object of the inguiry 
undertaken by the Brahma Sutra. Creation presupposes a 
multiplicity of powers adapted to a variety of actions and 
the power to generate it is foreign to and inconsistent with 
the nature of the Visuddha Brahman. The creative power is 
thus merely upalaksana of Brahman. It is not its essential 
nature but merely an accidental feature of it.* Deussen 
repeated the same thing about seven hundred years after Pra¬ 
kasatman, when he wrote that, in order to create. Brahman 
requires a plurality of powers, but as these stand in contra¬ 
diction to a Nirvisesa Brahman, only a Saguna, Savi^sam,not 
a Nirgunam, Nirvisesam Brahman can be creator. Prak^sat- 
man's logic leads him to recognize another principle which, 
in conjunction with Brahman, would be able to produce the 
world of name and form with its multiplicity of agents and 
enjoyers and objects of enjoyment. This second principle is 
that of Maya. Brahman qualified by Maya is the causal 
explanation of the universe* Vidyaranya,one of the most not¬ 
able representatives of the Vivarana school of Sankara Ved¬ 
anta, in commenting upon Prakasatman's Pahcapadikaviva- 
rana, distinguishes between the Suddha and the Karana 
Brahman, and attributes the work of creation to the latter. 
Though, according to him, the Suddha Brahman cannot be 
said to have anything to do with creation and the creative 
pjocess, the Mayavisista Brahman is vitally connected with 
it and alone deserves to be viewed as the explanatory princi¬ 
ple. The Second Sutra is a definition, not of the Suddha,but of 
the Karana Brahman.* Vidyaranya's reasons for the inability 

1 Pancapadika Vivarana. P. 205. ^ 

2 lbid..^qTi;f^^HT<T«TrJTiF^F5IGj 

5 % 1 

3 VivaranaprameraSangraha, P.643, 

i irt h 5 
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of Brahman to explain the origin of the universe are the same 
as those given by Prakasatman. He also feels the necessity 
of recognizing another principle in addition to Brahman 
which in cooperation with it would be able to produce the 
universe and sustain it. The conception of Mayavisi?ta Brah¬ 
man is the conception of such a principle, which combines 
within Itself both being and becoming. Brahman is change¬ 
less. In order to explain change, either it must be joined to 
a principle of change or the principle of change must be 
added to it. Maya is this principle of creativity. Both Brah¬ 
man and Maya should be brought together, and as the result 
of this arithmetical process we get a Mayavisi§ta Brahman 
other than the Suddha Brahman, who is invested with creative 
power and the force of conservation.* 


VII 

PADMA.PADA AND THE VALUE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN UPA AND VISE$A LAKSANA 


Padmapada distinguishes between the "upa laksana” 
and the "visesa laksana” of Brahman. "That from which the 
origin, etc.” is the upa lak?ana of Brahman, according to 
Padmapada, and not the visesa laksana, because it does not 
tell us that about Brahman knowing and realizing which we 
can attain the highest beatitude. It only tells us that we must 
acknowledge an All-sustaining Reality which is the origin of 
the universe and in which the universe rests. It does not tell 
us what the essence of this reality is. The realization of the 
summum bonum of life is not to be attained by simply recog 

nizing that Brahman is the "general cause” of the universe 

This knowledge has no special fruit attached to it One must 
realize that Brahman is the Self of every one, and that this 
Brahman is "all-knowing, all powerfuL and supreme bliss” 
Realization of this "svarupa” of Brahman brings about the 


1 P. 684 
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emancipation of the soul.* The Second Sutra gives us a 
characteristic which no doubt belongs to Brahman, but it does 
not take us to the very heart of Brahman. It does not tell us 
what its essence is, because merely by realizing this we cannot 
become what Brahman itself is. For Padmapada the causal 
argument which the Second Sutra sums up can only point to 
the indisp>ensability of Brahman to a rational explanation of 
the universe. It points to the necessity of acknowledging an 
absolute reality which is the source of the universe and in 
which the universe is grounded. But more than this it does 
not claim to tell us. In the words of Padmapada, the Second 
Sutra gives us an idea of Brahman as the "general cause” 
only.* The Upanisadic text "that from which these beings 
are bom, that by which, when born, they live, that into which 
they enter at their death”, embodies the necessity of acknow¬ 
ledging this absolute cause. But it does not contain the final 
conclusion of the Upanisad regarding the nature of this 
cause. The text, by affirming the reality of this cause, only 
urges inquiry into its true essence. It asks us to "to try to 
know that”.* Sankara makes it clear that this text is not the 
last word about the true nature of Brahman. "The proposi¬ 
tion which finally determines the sense of the above passage 
runs as follows: 'From bliss these beings are born; by bliss 
when born, they live; into bliss they enter at their death'.”* 
It is this which gives us an insight into the true essence of 
Brahman, and consequently this is the visesa lak§ana of 
Brahman. As the view which regards Brahman as the gene¬ 
ral cause merely is not conducive to the true realization of 
Brahman, being only a half-truth about its nature. Padmapada 
speaks of it as the view about "the indifferent causal princi¬ 
ple of the universe,”® a view in which there is no trace of the 
intrinsic values of consiousness and bliss which in their indi¬ 
visible unity constitute Brahman.* Creatorship, therefore, is 

1 Pancapadika: P. 89. 5 ^ ^ 

2 Ibid.. P. 93 . I 

3 cTgggr i 

4 s.B., 1 1 . 2 . 

5 Pancapadika. P. 84. SpicirTTW SrfiPTRT I 

6 ibid P. 81, I 
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the upa laksana of Brahman, and does not point to anything 
"special” about it.’ 

In order to get a complete insight into the true nature of 
Brahman, Padmapada asks us to read Sankara's comments on 
the Second and the Fourth Sutras together. The Second 
Sutra purports to establish the nature of Brahman as the high¬ 
est reality. But as this reality is one with and inseparable 
from the highest value, to view the real in abstraction from 
all value would be to take an existential view of it and reduce 
it to the status of a mere existent. As the Second Sutra is 
content to view Brahman as the absolute reality only, accord¬ 
ing to Padmapada, taken by itself it gives iis only an existen¬ 
tial account of Brahman and thus embodies merely its upa 
laksana. But to be content with the existential view of reality 
is to be content with a onesided, incomplete and therefore 
erroneous view of it. The existential view should therefore be 
brought in harmony with the valuational veiw. The creative 
nature of Brahman should be read as part and parcel of its 
value character. The creative Monism of Sankara would 
then be indentical with his Monism of the Good. In his com¬ 
mentary on the Fourth Sutra Sankara has mainly shown that 
Brahman is the highest value and is the Self of every one of 
us; and true to the standpoint of value, which he adopts in 
full agreement with his master Sankara, Padmapada insists 
upon the ontological problem being conceived as part and 
parcel of the general axiological problem. His repeated asser¬ 
tion that in order to have real knowledge of Brahman after 
we are convinced that it is the general cause of everything, 
we must read together the texts, 'that from which all these 
beings are born', and 'thou art that' is an invitation to shift 
the centre of gravity of philosophical thought from mere 
being to value. He finds it intolerable to permit the Second 
and the Fourth Sutras and ^ehkara's comments thereon to 
stand in isolation from each other, bacause, accordiding to 
him, reality and value are ultimately one and inseparable, 

' 1 Ibid.. 81 | P. 76, 

fq: HST'ir arrf ’TqqiH 3t?iTr?rfii |; p. 77 , 
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(I VIl) 

and he finds reality, which the second sutra undertakes to 
discuss, intolerable without raising it to the sphere of value, 
and deems it equally difficult to think of value, which is the 
content of the Fourth Sutra, without Implying some form of 

being.* , ,, 

Padmapada Imagines an objection to the effect that all 

that was to be said about the nature of Brahman and all the 

texts which served to elucidate it have already been mention* 
ed by iahkara in his commentary on the Second Sutra and 
there is little justification for further quotations in order 
to throw more light on Brahmen’s nature under the Fourth 
Sutra.* In answer to this supposed objection. Padmapada 
points out that In his commentary or the Second Sutra, 
Ankara has brought out only one aspect of Brahmans 
nature, namely its nature as the Ab.^olute Reality. Brahman's 
nature as the most supreme Value also possesses much 
greater significance for a philosophy like that of ^hkara, 
the driving force of which is not merely ontological but 
rather ax iological, and which is committed to the thesis that 
all problems of metaphysics ultimately resolve Into questions 
of value. The Second Sutra does not deal with Brahman as 
the Supreme Good and consequently is limited to the exposi¬ 
tion of an aspect of reality which, taken by itself, cannot lead 
us to the very heart of it and the realization of which cannot 
ensure that eternal beatitude which is Brahman itself. Such 
a Brahman is a "tajastha Brahman" for Padmapada. and the 
texts quoted by Ankara in his commentary on the Sutra 
"Janmadyasya Yatab" are Ulustrative of this "tatastha Brah¬ 
man".* The commentary on the Fourth Sutra is especially 
devoted to the exposition of the truth that Brahman is the 
most supreme value and also the Self of everyone and that in 
the realization of this consists the perfection of life. To bring 
out this aspect of Brahman is to bring out the value side o. 
reality, that aspect which really matters for metaphysics. The 
commentary on the Fourth Sutra is not conte nt to v iew Br.ah- 

1 ^ afe5iirra»TniJT 

< i 

2 B. S.. l. I. 4. « 
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man as the "indifferent causal principle", but endeavours to 
establish it as constituting the very essence of human life, 
being Infinite Reality, Infinite Consciousness and Infinite 
Bliss. The texts quoted under this sutra are illustrative of the 
Selfhood of Brahman and the oneness of the individual with 
the universal Self, the latter being represented as the embodi¬ 
ment in one indivisible Absolute Experience of the values of 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda. The comments on this sutra give what 
Padmapada calls the visesa laksana of Brahman and what, 
in the history of later Vedanta, came to be known as the 
svarupa laksana of Brahman.* 

The distinction between upa laksana and visesa laksana 
thus turns out to be a value distinction in the philosophy of 
Padmapada. It may be said to be a distinction bet¬ 
ween the "existential” definition of Brahman and the "axiolo¬ 
gical” definition of it. The upa laksana may be said to be 
the "existential” definition of Brahman, because it merely 
points to the bare existence of Brahman as a substance; it is 
upa laksaiia, because it merely takes us near Brahman but does 
not let us in. Knowledge of the bare existence of Brahman 
as substance is not kno-vledge of the essence of Brahman. 
Knowledge of the essence or value which is indistinguish¬ 
able from Brahman the real would be knowledge of the visesa 
lak?ana of Brahman. The visesa laksana may thus be said to 
be the "axiological” definition of Brahman. Brahman is the 
essence of the universe, and unless we view Brahman as 
such our characterization of it as "that from which the origin, 
etc., of this universe” will be devoid of the very truth which 
Brahman in itself is.* 

INSPIRATION FROM ^ANKARA, THE MASTER 

Padampada, in indicating the distinction between the 
upa laksana and the visesa laksana of Brahman, has drawn 

" 1 ibid., P. 84. 
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his inspiration from his master iahkara, in whose writings 
the distinction is perfectly clear, though the technical terms 
"upa laksana” and "vise^a lak§ana” are not to be met with 
there. Sankara supplied the material and Padmapada gave 
an official "form” to it. The instrumental or mediating func¬ 
tion of the spatio-temp >rdl universe is the larger idealistic 
truth which oahkara always emphasized and endeavoured to 
make clear. The truth of the creative process is constituted 
by trie values of which the process itself is a reve'ation. 
Sankara would whole-heartedly approve of Padmapada 's 
statement that no trace of the essence of Brahmanhood is 
discoverable in the bare assertion"that everything has sprung 
from Brahman”. This is an assertion about the mere "that”, 
and says nothing about the "what”. To give the "what” 
would be to give the essence. The essence would be the 
visesa laksana. The second Sutra tells us about the "that”, 
and Sankara in his commentary merely throws out a hint ab¬ 
out the "what” leaving the full exposition of the nature of 
the "what” for his commentary on the Fourth Sutra. The pro¬ 
cess of creation, as understood and treated by Saiakara, points 
to Brahman, but is not the essence of Brahman. It is existence 
and presupposes essence. What the nature of essence is 
has to be ascertained, and emancipation is connected only 
with the realization of the essence. Among several state¬ 
ments of Sankara from which Padmapada may be said to have 
derived his distinction between the upa laksana and the 
visesa laksana of Brahman, the following may be given as an 
instance : "While the cognition of the oneness of Brahman is 
a means to final release, there is nothing to show that any 
independent fruit is connected with the view that Brahman, 
by undergoing a modification, passes over into the form of 
this world. The Scripture expressly declares that fruit atta¬ 
ches only to the knowledge that the Immutable Brahman is 

the Self of everyone.Hence whatever is stated as having 

no special fruit of its own, as for instance the passages about 
Brahman modifying itself into the form of this world, is to be 
understood as but a means for the comprehension of Brah¬ 
man. Whatever has no result of its own, but is mentioned in 
connection with something which has such a result, is sub- 
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ordinate to the latter.' This statement when read in conjunc¬ 
tion with Ankara’s assertion in the concluding portion of his 
commentary on the Second Sutra that the "what” of the "that” 
from which the origin, etc., of the world takes place, is consti¬ 
tuted by Ananda leaves no room for doubting that the dis¬ 
tinction between the "substantial” and "essential” definitions 
of Brahman as drawn by Padmapada was clearly present to 
Sankara's mind. The statement that "from Bliss these beings 
are born; by Bliss, when born, they live; into Bliss they enter 
attheir death” is one which "finally determines the sense” 
of the passage which has been summed up in the sutra 
"Janmadyasya Yatah”. This utterance is the" nirnayavakyam” 
according to Sankara, which Padmapada, using more tec¬ 
hnical language, calls the visasa laksana of Brahman. 

Padmapada is careful to point out that Sankara s com¬ 
mentary on the Second Sutra does not omit the mention the 
visesa laksana, or as the later Vedantins called it, the svarupa 
laksaiia, of Brahman. It also gives the svarupa lak§ana, the 
essential nature, of Brahman, which is all-knowing, all-power¬ 
ful and perfect bliss, by supplying the desired attributes 
which qualify the "tat”, that Brahman "from which the origin, 
etc of this universe” and which the sutra itself omits to men- 
Padmapada says that but for this addition, which was 
sorely needed in the interest of clarification and comprehen¬ 
sion of the essential nature of Brahman, the sense of the sutra 
would be incomplete. This addition serves to give the essen¬ 
tial nature of Brahman also, that is, its svarupa lak?ana.* 
Sankara, true to his Monism of the Good, carefully points 
out in his commentary referred to above that Brahman is not 
only the most real but also the highest value, andby mention- 

1 s. B.. II. 1- ^ a«rr HtsT'rmffGar ^rH^mrqrronfn^- 
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ing both togeilier intends to convey his conviction that a 
complete comprehension of Brahman's nature is not possible 
by taking into account only the one or the other of the two 
iaksanas. ^ahkara, no doubt, emphasises the vi^^ lak^na, 
but that is because he believes that value or essence explains 
existence or being, and "being” Itself is a form of value. But 
Sankara never holds that the upa lak 5 ana gives an "acciden¬ 
tal” definition of Brahman, as some of the later Vedantins 
believed and many of the modem interpreters of Sankara 
believe even now. Padmapada, true to the master and his 
value standpoint, believes that value and reality are one 
cannot be abstracted from each other; and affirms that Sah- 
kara's comments on the Second Sutra, while professing to 
give upa lak^i)a of Brahman, do not fail lo mention its 
visesa laksara also and without this latter the sense of the 
sutra would remain incomplete. As reality and value always 
go together, so should the upa lak 9 ana and the visesa lak^ana. 
Neither is negligible, though both are not equally significant. 
It is the viM^a lak^ana which gives meaning and justification 
to the upa lakgana. Brahman as creativity is the same as 
Brahman the Supreme Value, the Unbounded Bliss. "The 
word Brahman”, says Padmapada, "is not properly used 
wh 3 n intended to signify the Supreme Cause of the Universe 
which is devoid of Bliss.”* The word Brahman signifies, 
according to Padmapada.the Infinite and Unbounded Source 
of the Universe, and in this he is in enUre agreement with 
ishkara * But this Brahman is identified by both Sankara 
and Padmapada with Blis.s. Both of them, like Plato, interpret 
the world by the Idea of the Good "From Bliss alone" these 
beings are bom.* The word "hi” in the above passage, which 
is quoted by Ankara as giving the "final conclusion” (nirny- 
avakyama) brings out. says Padmapada. the unity of the 
axiological and the cosmological principle i.e. of value and 

1 ibid.. P. at-fTfqTTiRrr^rT^ 
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creativity. Brahman is the Supreme Value and also the 
Supreme Creative Principle. 

IX 

PRAKASATMAN'S DISTINCTION BETWEEN TATASTHA ’ 
AND SVARUPA LAKSANA : THE DISSOCIATOIN 
OF VALUE AND REAUTY 

When we pass on to Praka^tman we find that the cen¬ 
turies which divide him from Sankara and Padmapada have 
brought about an extraodinary change in the philosophical 
perspective of the school founded by the master. The crea¬ 
tive period in the history of the Advaita Vedanta seems to 
have come to an end, and the system gives signs of advanc¬ 
ing age with its failing sight, its weakened limbs, and its 
vanishing cohesive power. There is differentiation, but want 
of integration makes itself felt. Complexity appears to have 
cjept in, but the power of cohesion has fled away. Thinkers 
are able to see things at a distance, but things which are 
near them are blurred and dim. They profess to follow the 
master and to continue the tradition creatively; they think 
they have seized the tradition and are living themselves into 
it. But they are able neither to follow it whole-heartedly nor 
to develop it. Professing to develop it while remaining faith¬ 
ful to it, they not only arrest it but give it a set-bacL The 
system, instead of moving forward, either moves backward 
or stagnates. In certain vital respects, instead of progression 
we have retrogression; and as'the tide of evolution proceeds 
we meet with the tape-worm in its inglorious ease, instead of 
the lark at heaven's gate. 

Prakasatman appears before us as one who wishes to 
remain faithful to Padmapada’s axiom of the inseparability 
of value and reality, but in spite of his wish he is not able to 
do so and ends by becoming an existential philosopher. He 
earnestly wishes to belong to the group of value philosophers 
with Sankara at their head, and tries to be faithful to the view 
that reality and value are one and inseparable, that Brahman 
is the highest reality and the highest value. But his faith in 
this axiom is wavering, and he begins to entertain serious 
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doubts about value being creativity also, with the conseque¬ 
nce that he has to turn attention elsewhere in search of a 
principle which, when joined to value, should be able to turn 
it into a truly creative principle. He begins by laying down 
that Brahman is the highest value, but the way in which he 
develops his philosophy, especially with reference to the 
problem of creation and the creative aspect of reality, 
is virtually an admission that Brahman is mere existence. 
Thus Prakasatraan's last word turns out to be a contra¬ 
diction of the first. The problem of creation is the point 
at which Prakasatman s allegiance to PadmapMa and 
Sankara ceases, and the history of the Advaita Vedanta 
begins an entirely new chapter with his famous prono¬ 
uncement that creatorship is the tatastha laksana of 
Brahman, which is so constituted that its very nature 
excludes all possibility of the evolutionary process. In order 
to understand the change introduced by Prakasatman in the 
system of the Vedanta, which brought about the reduction of 
the value-system of Sankara to an existential philosophy, we 
must turn our attention to his distinction between the "tatas¬ 
tha” and the "svarupa” laksana of Brahman. 

Prakasatman distinguishes between the "tatastha” and 
the "svarupa” laksana of Brahman instead of between the 
"upa lak?ana” and the "vise§a laksana”. What Prakasatman 
means by svarupa laksana is exactly what Padmapada under¬ 
stands by vise?a laksana, that is, the essential nature of 
Brahman. Padmapada, Prakasatman and Vidyaranya all 
believe that the svarupa laksana of Brahman is Sat, Cit and 
Ananda. All of them agree that Brahman is the highest value 
But while Padmapada further holds that value is also the 
creative principle, Prakasatman and Vidyaranya say that be¬ 
cause Brahman is mere value, it cannot be creativity also. It 
cannot be Brahman's nature to be the creative principle, be¬ 
cause value and dynamism are incompatible. Creativity is 
thus foreign to value. It is, therfore, an accidental aspect of 
Brahman, which is the Supreme Value. It is not grounded 
in Brahman's nature, it is a mere incident in its existence. 
Creativity is thus the tatastha laksana of Brahman. Brahman 
in its real nature is powerless to be a self-communicating 
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principle. But in thus depriving value of creativity, of 
dynamic activity, or, in other words, viewing value as mere 
value and not reality also, Prakasatman reduced value to 
mere existence. By saying that creatorship is the upa lak- 
sana of Brahman, Padmapada simply meant that this way of 
thinking only points to the reality of Brahman and the nece¬ 
ssity of acknowledging such a reality. Borrowing the words 
of Prakasatman which he uses in a different context, we may 
say that according to Padmapada the upa laksana affirms 
the "bare existence of the Cause” and the vi^sa lak?ana 
points out the nature of this Cause, that it is "Truth, Know¬ 
ledge, Bliss, Infinite, Omniscient, and the Self of every one”.' 
But to Prakasatman the tatastha laksana implies that creation 
is foreign to Brahman's nature, that is, a matter of indifference 
to it. Padmapada, though he does not use the term "tatastha 
lakMna”, speaks of "latastha Brahman” or "tatasthamevaja- 
gatkaranam”, meaning thereby that the mere knowledge of 
Brahman being the general cause, unaccompanied by the 
realization that it is the supreme Bliss and the Self of every 
one, is not conducive to liberation or summum bonum. It 
seems that Prakasatman was misled by the word "tatastha”, 
which also means "indifferent or unconcerned”, and came to 
regard Brahman as unconcerned with or indifferent about 
the creative process of the world. The tendency to relapse 
into the existential view which was ma.king itself felt in 
Prakasatman, and the difficulties regarding the origin of 
multiplicity and variety, natural to the existential view of 
reality and pressing for solution, may also have hastened 
the conclusion and brought an easy conquest to him. The 
price which Prakasatman had to pay was to utter a mere 
"Nay”—to deny that there was anything common between 
Brahman and the creation; or, if a "yea” was insisted upon, to 
affirm that the relation between Brahman and the world was 
external and almost accidental. Tfie term "tatastha laksana”, 
had Prakasatman stuck to its root meaning, could very well 
have expressed what Padmapada intended to convey by it. 
It would signify a "laksana” which only takes one to the 
"bank of the river” but does not place one in the heart of the 

1 Pancapadlka Vivarana. P. ?19. ^ 
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river; in other words, a laksana which could point to the 
"bare existence” of Brahman, but could not let one "in” or 
"within” Brahman, could not tell what that essence of Brah¬ 
man is the existence of which is assured by the upa laksana. 

Prakasatman's attempt to introduce the conception of 
Miyav'sista Brahman in the metaphysics of the Vedanta is 
an innovation. But in introducing and insisting upon the 
necessity of an auxiliary metaphysical principle in the form 
of Mayasabala Brahman he has not been faithful either to 
Sankara or to Padmapada, and has considerably weakened 
the position of the Vedanta. As circumstances would have 

it, the axiom of the oneness and inseparability of value and 

reality which was an article of faith with Sankara, a faith as 
much illumined by the light of reason as deepened by the 
warmth of intuition, was lost sight of by Prakasatman, and 
Brahman came to be viewed as value merely, value abstrac¬ 
ted from reality; and metaphysics was called upon to discover 
a principle which, when joined to Brahman, could turn it 
into a really creative principle which could account for the 
actual and the existent. The task which was assigned to this 
new principle was the reconciliation of existence to essence 
by bringing them together. 

According to Sankara, for whom essence was one with 
esistence and Brahman the oneness of the two. such a prin¬ 
ciple was a superfluity. Brahman is the highest value and 
the highest reality, and what is absolutely real should not 
find it difficult to bring forth other realities and existents. 
For Ankara value is creativity also; his Monism of the Good 
is Creative Monism as well. Because Prakasatman was not 
fully alive to the significance of this thought of Sankara he 
was troubled by the question, how a nirgunam, nirvi^sam 
Brahman can be the creator, because creation requires a 
plurality of powers and these stand in contradiction to such 
a Brahman. Prakasatman first divests value of reality and 
then attempts to restore what he has taken away by adding a 
creative power to it. It is not difhcult to see that if it is not 
the essential nature of value to be creativity also, the simple 
device of grafting a creative power on value Irom without 
cannot turn it into creativity. First Prakisatman says "Value 
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is not creativity; Brahman is mere value, being pure and per¬ 
fect Bliss”. But then the existence of the universe remains 
unexplained. Value, then, must be joined to creativity if we 
are to account lor the universe. He is thus led to conclude 
that "value plus creativity”="ihe productive source of the 
universe”. There is identity-in-essence between theSaktimat 
and Sakti.’ If Brahman is the Saktimat and Maya is the Sakti, 
we have to admit that they are identical in essence and it is 
a misuse of thought as well as language to speak of both as 
consti uting, in cooperation with each other, the upadana or 
material cause of the universe* Prakasatman beqins by discl¬ 
osing his faith that Brahman is the highest value. It is Satyam, 
Jhanam, and Anandam. If he had remained faithful to the 
standpoint of value, he would have seen that the conception 
of cause is but a development of the value of reality. Brah¬ 
man, being sat, is the Mulakarana also. But in arguing that 
Brahman, being perfect and changeless ( nirvikara; suddha), 
cannot be the seat of the multiplicity of powers which crea¬ 
tion implies and presupposes, and we must recognize some 
other "reality” (vastvantara) which should be able to supply 
this want, he abandoned the standpoint of value and paved 
the way for the reduction of the value philosophy of Sankara 
to an existential philosophy. 

Prakasatman and Vidyaranya are at one with Padmapada 
in holding that the Second Sutra, while originally meant to 
point out the tatastha laksana of Brahman, gives the svarupa 
laksana also and these two are not mutually inconsistent.* 
Though from what they have said about the illogicality of 
Brahman being regarded as the creative principle, it would 

1 Gita. S. B., XIV. | 

2 Vidyaranya : Vivaranaprameya Sangraha, P. 684, 

3 Pancapadika Vivarana. P. 210, 3 ^ .feTRIf? 

I 

Vivaranaprameya Sangraha, PP. 661, 662, 
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seem difficult to accept the view that the latastha and svanipa 
lak^^as lefer to one and the same reality, Prakasatman and 
Vidyaranya fry to justify this, for they are not able to give up 
the traditional viewpoint that reality and value are one. But 
as their al'egiance to this standpoint is not whole-hearted, 
the way which Padraapada had recourse to, namely that of 
affirming that value is creativity also, was not open to them. 
The result is that their method of reconciliation bears the 
stamp of artificiality and their logic that of barrenness. The 
tatastha laksana which points to the creative source can, 
according to them, be ihelaksatja of Brahman, whose essence 
is constituted by Sat, Clt and Ananda, in spite of the fact that 
creativity is denied to it as being inconsistent with its nature, 
because even false characteristics can very well play the 
part of a laksai>a. The essence of a laksana consists not in its 
being true and representing truth, but in its being connected 
with the thing in an uncommon manner. That which looks 
lika silver is 'pearl'" — in this instance, though the existence 
of the silver is false, is very well contained the upa laksana 
of pearl. Similarly creatprship, though it cannot be ascribed 
to Brahman, can very well point to Brahman and be viewed 
as its upa or tatastha laksana.' The abandonment of the 
standpoint of value which began with Prakasatman gave 
birth to a process of thought which revelled in raising false 
philosophical issues and sought satisfaction in discovering 
what, to a discriminating eye, would appear to be artificial 
answers. The artificiality of the answers is seen to have 
reached its climax in Vidyaranya's attempt to ascertain and 
fix the svarupa laksana of Mayavisisfa Brahman also. If the 
Suddha and the Mayavistsfa Brahman are different their ess¬ 
ential nature also must be different. Thus creativity was 
declared by Vidyaranya to be the svarupa laksaija of Maya- 
vilsfA Brahman, while it continued to be the tafastha laksana 
of the Suddha Brahman, the svarupa lak^na of the latter 
being Sal, Cit and Ananda. The Mayavisiista Brahman came 
to be viewd as the "Real" Material or Constitutive cause, 

1 P/inCAp«dlks Ywarnna. P. 208. ‘Jnrrrr|f<Tc«Tin?HT 
If I 
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and the Suddha Brahman as the 'Figurative' Material cause.* 
Deussen only carried this teaching to its logical conclusion 
when he said that the metaphysics of the Vedanta has two 
forms, an exoteric and an esoteric and made a zealous effort 
to trace this distinction in all the five provinces of the Veda¬ 
nta teaching, namely its theology, cosmology, psychology, 
doctrine of transmigration, and doctrine of liberation. But in 
Deussen we hear the voice, not of Sankara and Padmapada, 
but of Prakasatman and Vidyaranya. The only thesis to which 
the Advaitism of Sankara and Padmapada is committed is 
that Brahman, the Highest Value, is also the Supreme Crea¬ 
tivity; and this position has found its true representative not 
in Prakasatman but in Sarvjhatmamuni. Long before Praka¬ 
satman, Sarvajhatmamuni had, in his Sahksepa oariraka, held 
the view that the Buddha or Para Brahman is the source and 
origin of the universe. It is the constitutive stuff of the world ‘ 
as well the directive power behind it * 

X 

THE VIVARAl;!A ISVARA AND THE PLATONIC GOD 

The modem interpreters of Sankara do not seem to me 
to be faithful to him when, following Prakasatman, they feel 
the neceessity of recognizing a Mayavrsista Brahman or a 
Personal God, who is himself phenomenal, in order to exp¬ 
lain the phenomenal existence of the world. The line of 
argument which leads them to recognize the necessity of 
such an intermediate reality ends in reducing the position of 
the Vedanta to Platonism, which, too, insists upon the need 
of a God, who is the supremely good Soul, who is other than 
the Good and on a lower level of reality than it, who is the 
intermediate link between the eternal and unchanging world 
of Ideas and the world in which birth and death, death and 
birch, succeed one another in a perpetual cycle, and by 
whose agency the participation of the creatures in the Good 

1 Vivaranaprameya Sangraha. P. 643, 

I | P- 686, • 

HwfiqKiHW 5 

HW'qH I 

2 Sanksepa Sariraka, 1. 553. 
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out of this difficulty in which the Vedantlc position has been 
landed is not to appeal to different standpoints In the "con¬ 
fusion” of which the difficulty is said to have its genesis, but 
to return to the standpoint of value and recognize that Value 
and Reality being one. Value is Creativity also. 

Professor Taylor draws our attention to a similar "un¬ 
solved conflict" between the Platonic metaphysics and the 
Platonic religion, and points out that the adiustment of the 
two became a cardtnal problem for Plottnus and his Neo¬ 
platonic successor. So far as the problem of relation between 
value and reality is concerned, the last word of the Vedantic 
constructive thought was said not by Praka^tman but by 
Sankara and Padmapadi, just as on the same point the last 
word of Greek philosophy was said not by Plato but by Ploti¬ 
nus. In order to understand Sankara and what Sankara stands 
for, we must not stay with Prakawiman but must go back to 
Padmapada. The age of Ankara and Padmapada is the 
golden age of Vedantic philosophy; the age which saw the 
rise of the PrakaMtman marks the evening of constructive 
thought in the history of the Advaita Vedanta. In the former 
Kiilosophy Is self-conscious, in the latter it beqir)8 to forget 
itt^lf. The stars which twinkle in the sky after the evening 
shades fall are not able to reveal the Truth in its eternal 
glory as the Sun at midday did. The difficulty of Thibaut 
and others that, if we follow Sahkara's explantion, it is not 
possible to explain why the Sutras should open with the 
definition of that inferior principle from whose cognition 
there can accrue no permanent benefit, ts an imaginary diffi¬ 
culty. It has its source in Ignorance of the valuational stand- 
point adopted by l^ahkara, for whom Brahman is the highest 
good, which is essentially and intrinsically creative. 

XI 

MEDITATION UPON BRAHMAN AS THE CREATIVE 

SOURCE 

Brahman which is a truly creative reality according 
to Sihkara can also be meditated upon as the cause of the 
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universe including myself. In this case the individual will 
be performing upasanS, implying a difference between the 
upasaka and the upasya, the meditator and the meditable, a 
difference in the creation of which time and apace and name 
and form play an important role. But t^he axiological and 
ontological truth that Brahman is the Atman or the cause 
should be sharply distinguished from the meditation on the 
same Brahman as the Karana or the Karta or the Cause. The 
former is Jnana, the latter is a variety of karma. In the first 
Brahman and &lf coalesce into one; in the second they stand 
apart as mutually exclusive though also correlated. The 
deficiency that clings to the firal is a deficiency of language, 
butthetrulh that is to be expressed is an absolute truth, 
namely that Brahman is Ihe Atman of everything. It is not 
a deficiency in the realization of the truth, but one in the 
mode of expression of the realized truth. The deficiency that 
clings to the latter is a deficlorcy in the realization of the 
truth about Brahman's nature. 

In the Second Sutra, the author and the commentator 
only just begin to give an outline of the realized truth. The'* 
progressive way in which this truth has .ultimately to be rea¬ 
lized is yet to follow. The Saguna Brahman is the embodiment 
of the progressive realization of the truth which the Nirguna 
Brahman stands for. The statement that "Brahman is my At¬ 
man" may very well stand for the axiological truth as well os 
signify a form of meditation or upa-sana according to the 
attitude of the soul towards Brahman. Ankara points out 
that the statements. " That thou art"‘ and " All this is Self 
alone"* in the Chandogya embody absolute realization and 
express the nature of Nirguna Brahman. But the realization 
of the same Brahman "as my Self within the heart, greater 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, 
greater than all these worlds, smaller than an ear of com. than 
barley, than mustard, than the kernel of the mustard seed"* 
is more upasana, as it rests upon and presupposes a distinc¬ 
tion between the Self and Brahman and is possible only with 

”T~Chand.. VI. 16. 3. R5r<»tffl I 

2 Ibid.. Vlt. 25. 2, I 

3 Ibid.. III. » 4 . 3. 
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the help of the limtting adjuncts which are treated as other 
than Brahman. It Is because Brahman is treated as other 
than the Self and the manifested universe as other than Brah¬ 
man. that it is meditated upon as"having all actions, 
all desires, having all odours, having all tastes, pervading all 
this, without speech, without confusion and the Self within 
the heart". The worshipper hopes that he "shall attain it on 
departing from this world" 

Everywhere in Sankara we meet with the dlsUnchons 
between Saguna and Nirguna Brahman. Saguna and Suddha 
Brahman. Jheya and Upasya Brahman. Para and Apara Brah¬ 
man. Nirupadhika and Sopadhlka Brahman. But these 
disUnclions cannot be said to introduce into his metaphysical 
system any Irreconcilable dualism. The Saguna Brahman is 
Brahman conceived as limited by the limiting adjuncts of 
name and form, whoso very existence is bound up with 
Brahman as a truly creative reaUty. It represents a view of 
Brahman taken by the Individual for purposes of worship or 
upasana and has reference to Ankara's philosophy of sadh- 
na According to Ankara Isvara is Ihe Upasya Brahman. 
Rahman worshipped as the Isvara (Lord), ihe Antaryamln 
(Inner (DontroUer) who controls and rules the worshipper 
(upasaka. isltavya). But. according to Srhkara. there is possi¬ 
ble a higher state of religious realiz ition wheieln the diffe¬ 
rence between the worshipper and the worshipped (upasya 
and upasaka). the ruler and the ruled (isa and isltavya), the 
controller and the controlled, vanishes. This is the stale 
wherein Brahman Is experienced as our inmost self. It is a 
state wherein one has experience of undivided existence. 
This feeling of Isvara being the worshipped and the soul 
hplng the worshipper, of Isvara being the ruler and the soul 
^•na the ruled, lasts only so long as the complete realization 
{'the oneness of ReaUty, that there is no difference either 
° thin It or without it does not lake place. This Is the reason 
'^hv Sankara says that the view that Brahman, the ultimate 
hty which is the Self (Atman) of every one, is isvara, the 
”*?,.r f-ontroller. governor, is erroneous (avidyatmaka) and 
disappear on the dawn of right knowledge. The view 

I >«• "• 
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that Brahman ia favara. the controller, or ruler, is erroneous, 
because it rests upon an unreconciled opposition between 
Self and Brahman. The (undamental truth of the Vedanta' of 
Sankara, upon which reals the whole system, is the acknow¬ 
ledgement of the identity of the two. The conception of Brah¬ 
man as the controller and the individual as controlled rests 
upon the view that there will always remain an unreconciled 
opposition bstween th» two. But according to Sankara, this 
view flagrantly contradicts the deliverances of intuition as 
well as reasoru This view of the Real as !svara orlsitr is there¬ 
fore avldyatmaka.* 


l S.B..II. «. M. V^r<T “rm iflVT 

^IWItuntTtfR I 
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Radhakrishnan. S., 6-10, 14, 
44. 51, 155,168, 297, 299, 
.337,353,363,373-5. .379 
Rahul Sankrllyayana 5.7 
Rmninula, 2, 6, 7, 9, 11, 82-4, 
133,214,216 217,219.224. 
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242-3. 266, 281 
Randde, R. D., 367 
Hickort, H., 29 
Sai vajhbtmamuni, 2, 408 
Scixaub, E. L, 134 
Sciielllng. F. W., 165 
Spinoza. B.. 173, 188-9. 253 
Suresvara. 2 
Tagore, R-, 14 
Taylor. A E.. 188. 409, 410 
Thibaut, G., 5-10 13, 81, 155, 
266. 353. 360, 373.379 
Udyotkara, 6 
Urban. W. M.. 20, 23, 24 


Vacaspalimiara, 2, 6, 357, 
371-2 
Vallabha. 2 
Vamadeva, 189 
Valsyayana. 226 
Vid^waijya, 2,19, 393, 403 

Vljftanabhiksu, 4, 281 
Vyasa, 14 

Wadia, A. K. 131. 132 
Whitehead, A.N., 1,135,144, 
205, 253. 257. 258.331 
Windelband, W., 134, 245, 
250. 255. 




index df subjects 


A 

Ak)dnyari^'‘vadm. 266, 371 
Abhridadaiaina, 124 
Abhyudaya. 149 
Acosmic: principle. 12-? 
Activliy..61 . 

Actual occasion. 250 * 

Adhyasa. 61, 62 
Adhyatrnavldya, 141 
Advaita 64, 92 
Advallabhava 75 
Advaiiism.87,92. 143. 164 
Advatlaiftatirt, 124 


Advayam. 92 
AJatavada, 304,305 

AkrarurtvalsrsUvadini arull, 345 

Ak^ropasaka, 124 
Ak^aropasana, 124 
Anania, 85 


Ananyatva, 246 
Anatmavaslu 16, 73 
Anitvacaniyalva. 304 349 55 
Antarebhavi, 253 

Anubhava ( H«e Knowledge ■ 
Anutnana . see Knowledge ) 


Anuvada, 271 
Anuvedana, 188 
Aiivadikaranavada, 370 
Aparavldya, 144 145 
Arlhavada, 271 
Asadbuddhi. 48 
Asat, 47-9 

Asatkaryavada. 311. 312 
Asatkaryavadin, 311 
Astitvaniaiba. 31 
Astlivavadin. 50 
Ananda, 78 

Apekslkam satyam, 270 
Apeksikam nityam, 270 
Aslika. 5t' 


Atman, a value notion, and 
the absolute reality, 32-4, 37 
8, 43-5,48, 65. 67^. 72: the 
highest good, 65,91 101,103- 
8, 112.' 128, 187. 190, 195. 

201; noetic character of the 
knowledge of, 38, 41-3; pre¬ 
dication of reality to, 39-41, 
47 50; aheya and anupadeya 
42, 66: one with Brahman. 
45-46: and moksa, 91: as 
akarmasesn, 91: as absolute 
con 5 t:iou«i ess and as nlrupa 
dhih and sarvopadhih, 76, 
77, and duality oi soli and 
nol-self. 59 65. 105; as exi« 
tence-tor-ltseU 65-70; as ter¬ 
minus ad quern of nature, 35 
67, 272-3. 279. .340-3: not a 
factual something, 43,65,68. 
72: and consciousness, 36. 
58-9, as bliss. 75-6, 79. 80: 
and the notion of time 34, 
54, 58. 85-6, 90 246-7, 292- 
5: and the notion of cause, 
34, 51.301-5. 363: as advaita, 
768: and ihe concept oi 
God. 45.46.69; the goal oi 
human knowledge, 105 It.; 
tfie goal of human endeavour 
106 fl.; leconciliatton of self 
and nol-self, 60-4,72-3,76 
Atmadvaita. 75 
AlmSnubhava. 190 
Atmapralyaya. 195 
Atmavidya 37, 128-9 
Atoms, 73 

Avidya, region oi. 43tt., 149 
Avyabhicara. 48 
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Axiological monism. 75 
Axiological proof, 51 
Axiology. 19,25 
B. 

Barren value, 74 
Bhakll, 125 
BhakU, 125 
Bheda, 319 
Bhuma, 76 
Bhutavastu, 100 
Blind reality, 74 
Bliss, 75 ft,. 78 

Brahman, the most perfect 
reality. 26,51.52. 56-7. 66. 86 
•i. 290. 294-5: the moat sup¬ 
reme good, 63,101, 103,107 
ll,j as sat, 57 83-4; as clt. 57- 
9, 83-4; as ananda, 78-9, 83- 
4; as saccidananda, 80-5: as 
the atman, 36.51-2, 68. 80, 
91. 201; and the ontological 
argument, 51. a? nityasid- 
dha. 86-8,148; as heyopade- 
yasunya, 86 8; as asarirat- 
vam, 86 8; as akarmasesa. 
86 8,91.148; as nlrupadhlka 
and sopadhlka, 76, 12t<. 198 
9;as ananta.85-92; as nirguija 
and saquna, 84, 392; as 
advaita. 92; as bhuma. 76: 
above all duality, 75-6, 79, 
87-8; is Mok^ii, 79. 84^, 

91; as the jheya and the 
upasya. 108-10, 113-8. 119- 
23, 127: as Isvara, 385-90; as 
the Mahasamanya, 251. 255, 
260. 382; knowledge oi, 186; 
as the creative source. 56, 
291, 295-9. 300. 310,3188, 
319.353. 379 85; and langu¬ 
age. 259-62, 292: in the 
Upanisads, 107; and second 


reality*' or “auxiliary force". 
73, 326; as dilferentialed and 
undifferentiated. 326; Rama¬ 
nuja's explanation o! saccld- 
ananda, 82-4 

Brahamakaiagavada, .156-8 
Brahmanubhava, 187 
Brahmapuratn, 256 
Brahmatmabhava, 75 
Brahmavada. 130. 134 
Brahmavagafih, 99 

Brahmavidya, 25, 37 
Brahmavijhana. 144 
Brahma Sutra, 1. 1.2, S. B. 
discussed, 81, 118, 29.3. 295- 
6. 396-7; Padmapada on B8. 
1.1.2,395-8.400: Prakftsatman 
on B.S. 1.1.2;403.7;I.1.4.S.B. 
discussed, 93-8, 396; Padma¬ 
pada on B5.1.1.4, 3987; II 
1. 33. S.B. examined by Das- 
gupta, 281-2; Das qupta's 
examination reviewed, 282-7 
Buddhism. 17.18. 72. 74 
Buddhistic Idealism. 71, 74 
Categories, nature of. 240-56; 
substance, a value category. 
240, 242, 244; Vaisesika 
system on, 241; Ramanuja 
mlsundenrtands Sankara's 
view of, 242, 243: Universal, 
its nature, 246-7,251-2: rela¬ 
tion to the pwiiiicular, 246-8. 
253-4; *eleoloqical subor- 
dination of the pariiculai to 
the universal, 255; univer- 
sals are not mere labour- 
saving devices" or“concept- 
ual short-hands", 249; home 
of Ihe universal, 256; the 
niahasamaiiya.251.255; veri- 
etios of universals, 254-5; 


Plato and Aristotle on the 
universals, 245, 249-50, 251. 
Catussutri, Sankara on the 
subject-matter of, 27-8, 93-8 
Causal Argument, 279. 336. 
Causality, a value category, 
51 251, 2934, 300-3, 308, 
337, 363; is the concept of 
self, 301-5, 363; involves 
sup>eriority of the cause to 
the effect, 253, 314-5, 330, 
361-2; cause has permanen¬ 
ce and continuity, 315-6,376; 
embodies creative as well 
conservative aspect of reali¬ 
ty. 347,376/ Radhakrishnan 
on iahkara's view of, 336-7; 
Radhakrishnan's interpreta¬ 
tion examined. S37-9; as 
satkaraiiayada. 301-5; as sat- 
karyavada, 306-16; involves 
a dialectical antinomy, 307; 
Sahkhya and Vedanta versi¬ 
ons ot satkaryavada, 310-2; 
as one of the pivots of San¬ 
kara's advaitism, 336-7; Pari- 
namavada and Vivartavada, 
355-65, 376; language and 
the principle of, 291,303; 
potentiality a value notion, 
3C9-12; as ajatavada, 304-5 
Cetankaranavada, 37 
Cinmatram, 170 
Cittakala, 269 
Cittaparichhedya, 269 
Complementary reality, 74 
Completeness, 75 
Conceptualism, 247 
Concrescence, 258 
Consciousness as value, 65 ff. 
Cosmic principle, 122 
Creation, a value concept,- 


291-3, 300-1, 396; problem 
of, 289-94, .316-9; mode of, 
319-23, 329-30, 334; as reve¬ 
lation, 318, 325, 330-1, 339; 
importance of avidya for, 323- 
4; as mayika, 332-6, 345-9; 
illustrative examples of, 362, 
364-5; meaning of, 295, 349; 
not the subject-matter of 
aparavidya, 158-60; linguistic 
expression of the truth about, 
291, 293, 302; symbolic 

value of, 340-5; sruti texts 
about, not secondary. 282-3; 
Vivarana school on, 3924, 
402-8; Vivarana view misre¬ 
presents Sankara, 402-8; 
Radhakrishnan on, 297, 299, 
336-8; Thibaut on, 296; Das- 
gupta on, 282-8, 298; Brah¬ 
man needs no auxiliary prin¬ 
ciple, 326-332 

Creative monism, 75 
D 

Dharmavijhana, 144 
Dhyanam, 170 
Dialectical antinomy, 265 

Dissociation of reality and 
value, 16 

Divine Evolutionism, 345 
Dualism. 71 
Dualistic systems, 74 
Dual standpoint (of the Ved¬ 
anta), 158 ff. 

Duality of value existence, 
13, 59-65, 105, 265, 319 
Dvaita, 64, 319 
Dvayakala, 270 
E 

Ego-centric predicament, 70 
End-in-itseh, 52, 54 
Epistemological idealism and 
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realism, 70 

Evaluational consciousness, 
19 

Evolution, 344 

Existence, not a matter of 
denial, 266-71, 281; not a 
value, 73; as related to value, 
47,61, 67, 73. 80,265-6, 270- 
8, 282-9, 319; as potential, 
307, 309, 312, 313; as anir- 
vacaniya, 330, 349-55; ima¬ 
ginary objects, 269 
Existence-for-itself, 52, 54 
Existential prejudice, 13 
F 

Factual consciousness, 70-1 
First Cause, 52, 310 
G 

Good, the, as the goal of 
human endeavour, 99, 101, 
103, 185; variously descri¬ 
bed. 99-101, 125, 131; Brah¬ 
man and Atman identical 
with, 101-2, l06 ff.; Upani- 
sadic view of, 107; means to 
the realization of, 101, 112, 
113, 128. 

H 

Harmony, principle of, 77 
Hinduism, history of, 14 
Hitatampraptih, 100 
Humian empiricism, 72 
I 

Idealism of Sankara, 65 ff. 
Ideas, doctrine of, 245, 249, 
250, 254 

Identity, principle of, 53-5 
Identity-in-difference, 55-6 
Inclusiveness, principle of, 77 
Individuality, 75 
Ingression, 258 
Integral experience, 63 


Internal coherence, 77 
Intuition, 82 ff. (see Anubhava) 
Intuitional theory, 236 
isvara, conceived as the sagu 
na, mayavisi§ta or mayasa- 
bala Brahman, 119,120, 123, 
296-9, 373, 392-3, 412; Thi- 
baut on, 296; Dasgupta on, 
298, Deussen on, 152-3, 388; 
Radhakrishnan on, 299, 374- 
5,409; these views examined, 
296, 299, 375-9, 409, 410; 
Prakasatman's view of, 298, 
392-4, 404-5; not phenome¬ 
nal or illusory, 126, 131, 377, 
388, 409-10; not a metaphy¬ 
sical principle when disting¬ 
uished from Brahman, 119-23, 
377. 379, 380; is the upasya, 
109, 110.113-118.127,378, 
411 13; the words Isvara and 
Brahman refer to the same 
reality, 378, 385-91; and the 
Platonic God, 408-9. 

J 

Jata Brahman, 114 
Jhana (see 'Knowledge') 
Jhana-Karma-samuccaya 89 
Jheya Brahman, 122 

K 

Karmavidya, 145. 148 
Knowledge, (i) Sankara's the¬ 
ory of, 166, 175-6, 233; as 
valuational in nature, 30, 42; 
as vastutantram, 167-9; and 
activity, 169-71; as ekarupam, 
168; as independent of time 
and place etc., 171-2; as uni¬ 
versal and particular, 172-4; 
and upasana, 109, 110, 116- 
8, 124-7; (ii) Means of Kno¬ 
wledge, their competency. 
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177-80.185; operiilive duriag 
avldyS, 181-3; when not ope¬ 
rative, 182-3; not mutually 
confiadiclory, 185. 217, 219; 
(A) Aiiubhava. nature of, 
136-7, 19(i-l 199. 201, 203; 
tdentlcel with sarvaliud- 
bhava. 190; and Spinoza’s 
scienlia intuiliva, 189; and 
Kant's intellsclual intuition, 
192-5, 203; and Bergson's 
Intuition, 196-201; and Reason- 
208. 239; and Tarka, 133, 233- 
4; and Dla'ectlcal Method ol 
Hegel, 235 H.; and organ 
of philosophy, 236: and 
Jacobi's intuition, 236; ( B ) 
Sruli Pramana, nature of, 20- 
23; 205, 208-9; independent 
authority of, 204; and anu- 
bhava, 206-7; Mimamsa view 
about, 201; and Intrinsic 
reasonableness, 206; and 
Upani^ads, 206; os vehicle 
ol culture, 209 ff.; and tradi¬ 
tion in philosophy, 209-12; 
and pralyak^, 212-5, 219- 
21; Ramanuja and Deussen 
on relation of Pratyuksu to 
iruti, 214-5; and Vedic ritual, 
217-220; Mandana on rela¬ 
tion between Pratyak 9 a and, 
221; (Q Perception, nature 
of, 223-5; cannot grasp Brah 
man. 186, 208; Ramanuja on 
Ankara's view of, 221; (D) 
Anumana, nature of, 226, 
relation to percoption, 226, 
229; and knowledge oi 
Brahman, 227; and scripture. 
229. 232; limitations of, 230, 
233, 236; Daus^en and Das- 


gup'a on maans ol kno^laJ- 
ge, 162-3; final pramana. 
182. 

KramavatsrsUvadini iruti 
345 

Kshudra Brahman. 114 
L 

Laksana, upa and v s^sa, 
value distinotionj, .394 8; 
dislinction derived from 
Ankara. 399-401; Prakasal- 
inan otr tajsafha and .svai i- 
pa lak^na. 40-3-5; not faith¬ 
ful to Sarikara and Padrna- 
pada, 402, 405 8.410; Vidya- 
rai>yd on, 407 8. modem 
interpreters faithtul to Praka- 
Mtman but not to Ankara 
and Padmapada. 408410 
Language, Bergson and 
Whitehead on, 2 j 7; Sankara’s 
phUosophy of, 85. 119, 233, 
258-64, 291, 3C'2; negative 
way of describing Brahman, 
261-2; and adhyaropa, 263; 
and lime-form, ^1, 303. 

Life, problem of 63 
Linguistic revolution, 257-8 
M 

Mahasamanya. 254 
Manana, 228 
Materialism, 74 
Maya (vSda). the doctrine of. 
290. 322 3. -328, 332 345-8. 
366-8: integral part ot Sanka¬ 
ra's Brahmavada, -328,346-9; 
describes mode of Brahman’s 
causality. .346 ft., 357; em¬ 
bodies the conservative 
nature of reality. 347-9; as 
anirvacanlya. 304, 349-55; 
anirvacaniya’.va a value 
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concept. 351 ff.; significance 
of the chnraclerizallon of 
maya as anirvocaniya, 349- 
53; D »«riui>la on the catego¬ 
ry of, 353-4; described as 
avidya, 323, 333, 366; as a 
vada, 35'/-8. 367, 369-72: 
problem o: the relation of, to 
Brahman, 327-31; Mayavada 
not synonymous with Brah- 
mavada, 345 9,357-9. 
Mayasabala Brafiman (sec 
Isvara). 

Means of Icn.owle 1 li'je 
Knowledge) 

Means to G^kxI (see Good) 
Meiitallsni, 70 
Mimamsaka. 88 
Moks.* 62,72,89 
Monism ot the Good, 75 
Monism ul the Self, 75 
Mysticism, 63 

N 

Nalyayika. 58, 233 
Name and lorm 291,322,328. 
3:30. 334 
Nastika 5(J, 51 
NaluralisUc Evolutionism 
345 

Netl Netl, 92.261^3 
New Logic, 257 
Ntdidhyasana, 228 
Nihilism, 17. 18. 33 
Nihsreyasa, 99, 144 
Nirguna, 92 
Nirguna vidya. 149 
Nirupadhika svarupa, 75-6,92 
Nirvana. 72 
Nirvise^a, 92 
Nlrvtsesavijhana 173 
Nyaya-Valseglka, 16, 31-3, 73- 
4. 97, 230. 232-3 


O 

Objeclive idealism, 70 
Ontological argument, 51 
Ontological prejudices, .54 
P 

Para Brahman. 379 ff, 412 
Parinama, 277. 356-9, 361, 
363 

Paramalmavidya. 145 
Para and Apara vidya, 122, 
141, 144, 1467, 150; Deu 
ssen on, 155-61 
Parabhaktl, 110, 125-6 
Para Ihananistha, 125 
Parartha, 65-7 
Fahcaralra, 314. 

Participation, 271 
Perception (see Knnwledge) 
Philosophy, problem of, 25-6, 
30, 63-4, 70, 100-1. 103-5, 
108, 1.36, 138 41. 143, 160-1, 
164, 233, 236. 265; as para 
vidya 144, 146-8, iSC): as 
tattvnjhana, 133, 140; as 
samyagjhana, 142-4; as par¬ 
amalmavidya, 145; 08 nirg- 
ui>a vidya, 149; as almavi- 
dya, 103, 120; os Brahma- 
vidya, 148-9; os paramartha- 
vidya, 103; as Brahmava- 
da, 130; as dual metaphy- 
sics. 152-5;DeussHn on dual 
metaphysics, 152-5; Deusa- 
en’s view examined, 155-61; 
Copemican revolution in 
the Vedanta, 101; related to 
religion, 1.31-5; to science, 
139.40; as mediated know- 
ledge, 238 9; deals with 
value of existence, 265, 271- 
80; tradition in. 209-11 , 222; 
nihilistic philosophy, 31-2; 
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designations of Sankara's, 
104-5 

Potentiality, 307, 309 ff. 
Pradhana, (see Prakrti) 
Pradhanakaranavada, 356, 
358, 370 
Prakrti. 16, 310-1 
Premana (see Knowledge) 
Pratipadana, 271 
Fratipadanaprakriya, 262, 
271 

Pratyagatman, 37 
Predicates, doctrine of ontolo¬ 
gical, 39.40, 47 
Processes, 258 
Purnatva, 77 
Puru^a, 16, 91, 146 
Puru^artha, 99 

Purvamimarhsa, 50, 93, 95, 
97 

R 

Realism 165, 247-3 
Reality, an ultimate and a 
value notion, 14, 16, 37, 41. 
47-8, 51-2, 54, 60; as abso¬ 
lute ( advaita ) 41; a value 
predicate, 23-5, 39-41, 47- 
50; and the ontological 
argument, 51; as svarlha, 
existence-for-itself, 52, 54, 
65-70; and the principle of 
identity, 53-6; and conscious¬ 
ness, 57-9; idealistic notion 
of, 65-75; wholeness, the 
supreme principle of, 75-6; 
above all duality, 79; and 
existence, 47 9, ^-5, 67, 73; 
conservative aspect of, 53, 
56,67; creative aspect of, 34, 
51; vifesapratisedha mode 
of predicating, 50, 92, 261-3; 
and particular ontological 


prejudices, 54-5; as the 
supreme good, 101-8; and 
knowledge, 30. 31, 33, 42. 
89, 167-70, 177-9, 185-8 

194, 201, 219, 259-64; and 
language ( see language ); 
Bradley's principle of reality 
compared with Sankara's 
principle of, 77-8. 

Realization, (see (3ood) 

Reason (in Hegel); 239 
Reasoning, (see Knowledge; 
anumana ) 

Relative existence, 149 
Religion, 101-2 
Rsis, faith of, 15. 

S 

Saccidananda, 80 ff., 83 
Sadbuddhi, 48 
Sadbuddhinistha, 31 
Saguna Brahman, (see Isvara) 
Saguna vidya, 149, 150 
Sahakarinam dvitiyam, 73 
SarhradhanakMa, 187 
Samsarabhava, 99 
Samyagdarsana, 142 
^myagjhSna, 124, 142-3, 173 
Sankara, (see Vedanta) 
Sarvabhava, 75 
Sarvatmabhava, 75-7, 100 
Sarvopadhih, 76 
Sat. 47-9. 

Satisfaction, 77 

Satkaranavada, (see Causality) 
Satkaryavada, (see Causality) 
Satpratyayagarbhabuddhi, 31 
Sadhana, philosophy of, 111- 
2 

Saman, 247, 249, 251 
Sahkhya, 73-4, 97, 230-1, 233, 
310-1. 

Solipsism, 70 
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Spiritual life, demand of, 63-4 
Sravana 228 

Si?ti 158, 272, 279, 285-7. 319 

Sruti prama-a. ( see Know¬ 
ledge) 

Subjectivism, 70 
Substance, (see categories) 
Buddha Brahman, 393 
iunyavada, 71, 74 
Svabhava as eternal, 53 
Svatalisiddha, 38, 54 
SvayciHsiddha, 38 
Svarajy,am, 99 
Svarlha, 52-4, 65-6, 77 
T 

Tarkapada, 74, 83. 96 98 
Tat, 133, 351-2, 

Tattva. 351-4 
Tattvadarsana, 133 
Tattvajhana, 133, 140, 168 

Tattvanyatvabhyamanirvaca- 

niya, 265, 304,349-55 
Thought, 236 

Time, 86. 105. 295. 301, 337. 
385 

Tradition, 209-11, 222 
Truth. 171 

U 

Uktha, 247 

Ultimacy of reality, 16 
Universal (see Categories) 
Universalia ante rem, 249, 
251 

Universalia in re, 251 
Universalia post rem, 249 
Upadesa, 209 
Upanisad, 207, 217 ff 
Upadhi, 110-1, 117 
Upasana, 109-12, 115-6, 118 

Upasanasrila, 116-7 
Upasya Brahman, (see Isvara) 
Utapatli, 319. 


V 

Vaise^ika, 73-4, 97, 231 
Value, definition of. 20, 92; a 
primitive concept,- 22, 23, 
89; relational dehnTtibns of. 
21-2, 54, 86, 89, 93. 95; meta- 
ahysical status of.'^-SO, 85- 
93. 95; not karmasadhya, 
86 -8, 91, 148; and time and 
space, 86, 89. 90; and intui¬ 
tional awareness, 22, 63, 82; 
and knowledge. 23-4, 42-3; 
and acknowledgement, 23-4, 
87, 92; predication of, 24,39- 
41, 47-50; and existence and 
their duality, 24, 50, 60-5, 
67, 73, 80, 105, 265-6, 270-8, 
282 9, 319; of sat, cit, and 
ananda, 80-92; of Reality 24- 
65, 74 (see also Brahman 
and Atman); Consciousness 
as. 56-9, 65-80; Categories of, 
239-256 (see also Categories) 
and thought, 63; the Good 
as, (see the Good); purpose 
the time form of 1C 6; value 
consciousness, 66 8, 71 
Vastvanlara, 73 
Veda, 15. 94 

Vedanta (of Sankara), basic 
culture of India, 14-18. 209- 
212 ; conflicting estimates of, 
1 -6; divergent interpretations 
ot, 6 10; the missing truth 
about, 10-14; a philosophy 
of value 11, 16, 17, 26; and 
modern philosophy of value, 
28-29; central thesis of the, 
15-6, 18, 24-6, 103, 230; and 
Buddhism, 17, 18, 31;3. 71 
72 74, 359, 369; and Sahkh- 
ya! 16, 74, 230-3, 310-1, 327, 
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3?6; and Yoga, 16. 74: and 
Nyaya, 16, 58,74, 230, 232- 
3. 309. ar;d Vaiseglka: 16. 
230-1, 30, 3S6: and Mima- 
msa. 50. 93*9, 204. and ritu¬ 
als, 246-9; various designa¬ 
tions of, 104-8;'^0; an ideal¬ 
istic philosophy, 43, 65 74; 
universal character of, 143; is 
it dogmatism ?, 163-4, 166, 
236; is it mayavada?, 345-9, 
359 ; how the term maya¬ 
vada came to be applied to, 
357-9.367. 369-70 
Vijflanavada. 71, 74 
Vik^a. 319 
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at an early age and was formally initiated by 
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ei>tablished maths at ^ringeri, Dwaraka, Puri 
and Badarlk^hram. Died in 820 at the age of 
Ihlrty-lwu. 
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PREFACE 


Saiikara is the central thinker in the history of Indian 
Philosophy. In him all lines of thought converge : idealism 
and realism, pragmatism and rationalism, naturalism and 
mysticism, agnosticism and faith-philosophy. For this very 
reason his philosophy is difficult to characterize. This fact 
also explains the divergent interpretations that have been 
put upon his teachings. But Ankara binds together the diffe¬ 
rent strands of thought present in his writings with the help 
of the unigue point of view from which he looks at the prob¬ 
lems of philosophy, namely, the standpoint of Value. The 
present work is an attempt to make explicit this point of view 
and give an account of his teachings in the light of it. Every 
line that Sahkara has written bears the stamp of this point of 
view and I believe its discovery and adoption have enabled 
me to clear up some of the major tangles left by the previous 
interpreters, tangles which seriously affected the unity of 
Sankara’s thought and which refused to be resolved from 
any other point of view. 

The relation of value to being, the ontological status of 
value, this is the question to which Ankara is driven; and 
it is in connection with the working out of the relation of 
"value” to "reality” and of "value and reality” to "existence" 
as a whole that the more original features of Sahkara's philo¬ 
sophy are to be found. That the metaphysical notion of 
"reality” is the notion of "value” is the fundamental conten¬ 
tion of Sahkara; and in consonance with this very viewpoint 
he develops his doctrine of ontological predicates which 
brings out the value character of the predicate of reality, 
emphasizes that cognition is valuational, affirms that valua¬ 
tion has something of the noetic in it, determines the charac¬ 
ter of the spatio-temporal world as representing at once the 
duality as well as the oneness and inseparability of value and 
existence ( tattvanyatvabhyamanirvacaniyatva ), and finally 
reiterates, after the Upanisads, the identity of the most sup¬ 
remely "real” and the most supremely "good”, both these 
being but forms of "value”. According to Sahkara, the duality 
of value and existence is the most persistent of all dualities 
and the final paradox of philosophical thought; in the words 
of Windelband, the "sacred mystery” marking the limits of 
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our nature and of our knowledge. But Jahkara also believes 

er and meet and fuse in one. That point is what he-cdls 
Brahman- or Atman or Moksa. But this point cannot^ £ 
experienced without "trenching on the mysHcaP. Thought 

eparabihty of value and existence and not to their "identity” 
Life alone IS capable of it, a life of Brahma-bhava. This is 

^ repeated insistence that "knowing” 
Brahman and "being" Brahman are the same. ^ 

In pursuance of the above fundamental truths Sankara 

thouohflreatedol 

m the Tarkapada. His complaint against them is that either 
the notion of reality" with which they wprk is not the notion 
of value or there is a wilful dissociation of "reality” from 
what they conceive to be the highest "value.” This is the case 
with the Ninrana and the Self of Buddhism, the Prakrti and 
Tf th'^ M "'^‘ter of the Carvakas and the God 

the anxiety on the part 
of the duahstic systems to find out a complementary some- 
thing which^will make up the deficiency in the conception 
of reality with which they start on their philosophic 
nterprise It is one of my cardinal contentions that the Vedan- 
tism of Sankara is not inspired by Buddhism and it is uninstr 
active to affilmte it to Idealism and Nihilism of the BuSS' 
^pe. Behind this eagerness to draw parallelism between 
Vedantism and Buddhism lies the tendency to view Sankara 
as an arch-rationahst. But Sankara’s so-called rationalism is 

mysticism; and this mysticism 
should be read as part and parcel of his metaphysical views 
In ordinary moods of mind there is a long way from logic 

1 ° of Sankara's works bears witness 

to the belief m their identity. Saiikara deliberately accepts 
the position of an orthodox Vedic thinker and believes that 
a philosophy without heart and a faith without inteUect are 
abstractions from the true life of knowledge and faith The 

man whom philosophy leaves cold, and the man whom real 

faith does not illuminate may be assured that the fault lies 

in them, not in knowledge and faith. The former is still an 

alien to philosophy, the latter an alien to faiih" The fact that 
Sankara appears before us in the role of a commentator lends 
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wrltlnga, mfllcinq -them a vehicle of 

the traditional cultural spirit of Hinduism. But Wara also 

^ content with a literal repUlUon 
ot the past. I have based my interpretation upon Sankara’s, 
own Writings and not upon those ot h.s foUowers. whether 
^y hap^n to be his commentators or writers of Indepen- 

f best 

-sXr will, stray 

-HlecHoMB from his writings Will bear out Uiis truth. I have 

avowed working upon the assumption that the orlijinal 
acaryas of a ^rlicular system preached exactly the sanie 
doctrines as their later followers, and the latter simply make 
explicit what was implicit in the work of thj onglnal master 
more mtelli^le what does not appear to be sufficiently clear 

ih aPoear to the reader 

that this IS a reversal of the method consciously adopted by 

Dr. Dasgupta and unconsciously by the medieval acSryas 
Ramar.iJia and Blmskara being the more prominent amoni 
hem. I do not share Dr. Dasgupta's view that the interpre 
tat ons oher^ by bahkara’s followers ai^ nowhere In conflict 
with his doctrines. The development of the philosophy of 
bankara in the hands of his followers exhibits both prWres 
Kion and retrogression. One can easily discover m this later 
development instances of parasitism, ol degenerate develoo- 
mant, oi foreign excrescences and outgrowths, of 

lous ease These are as much an outcome of evolution as 
Urn lark at heaven s gate . In any inteipretation of iahkara's 
meaning we must look at h.s doctrine as a whole and the 
details ought to ba interpreted as elements in such a whole 
Many ot the expositors ot Sahkara have allowed themselves 
to be carried away by stray passages in h.s writings and 
have tried to squeeze out ot them a system ol philosophy 1 
havejoined Issue with such expositors and have contended 
fhat these isolated passages are not able to bear the weight 
of a whole system. ^ 


In the preparation of this work I have found the writings 
of Thibaut and Deussen. Ranade and Radhakrishnan. Belval- 
kar and Dasgupla. Htriyanna and Kokileshwar Sastri B L 
Atrey^ S. K. Da.-., and A. C. Mukegee. Swami Madhvananda 
and Garganath Jha, very helplul. Had these works not 
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been written before and their interpretations already in the 
field perhaps the idea of the need of a fresh attempt to 
understand Sankara would never have suggested itself to 
me. Hence I must not be thought ungrateful or wanting in 
respect because I have criticised them at places, nor must 
it be supposed that I am unmindful of those obligations 
which I have not expressly acknowledged. My formulation 
of the notion of Value has been chiefly determined by the 
teachings of Windelband, Pringle-Pattison and Urban, and a 
careful reader of the book, especially the second and third 
chapters wherein I have tried to explain the exact sense in 
which Ankara's notion of Reality is that of value, will dis¬ 
cover their influence. 

1 would be failing in my duty if 1 did not acknowledge 
the deep debt of gratitude which I owe to my teachers. Profe¬ 
ssor P.B. Adhikari, Dr. SJC. Maitra, Pt I. D. Tiwari, and Dr. 
B. L. Atreya, at present University Professor of Philosophy 
and Chief Warden, Birla Hostel, Banaras Hindu University, at 
whose feet I had the privilege to sit as a student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Banaras. I am glad to mention especially the 
name of Dr. S.K. Maitra and acknowledge the constant and 
ungrudging help and the many valuable suggestions which 
I received from him in the final preparation of this work for 
the press, esp>ecially on points connected with the problem 
of value. My thanks are due to Dr. D.M. Datta of Patna 
University who was good enough to favour me with his 
critical ccmments both in private conversation and through 
correspondence. 

The completion of the work owes not a little to Mr. J. C. 
Rollo and Dr. G. S. Mahajani whom the young University of 
Rajputana was fortunate to have as its first University officer 
and first Vice-Chancellor respectively. They have introduced 
a "liberal” and a "human" atmosphere in the University 
which is the very soul of University life and which will most 
likely continue to determine the future "go” of events. And 
certainly in a University it is the life which is "lived" that 
counts and not the tables of stone on which the statutes and 
ordinances are engraved and which require to be periodi¬ 
cally broken up. The work would not have been completed 
but tor the increased facilities for research work which were 
provided to us in the college for the first time in its history by 
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the Jaipur Government largely as the result of Mr. Rollo's 
efforts when he came to stay with us as its head. This libe¬ 
ral atmosphere owed not a little to Sir Mirza Ismail and Sir 
V.T Krishnamachari, Prime Ministers of Jaipur, and Pt. Devi 
Shankar Tiwari, Education Minister, Jaipur, who were at the 
helm of affairs during the most fateful years when a wave of 
idealism had swept over Jaipur and it was witnessing a ren¬ 
aissance. 

But for the generous grant-in aid of Rs 1500 made to 
me by the University of Rajpulana towards the publication of 
the work, the liberal offer of Messrs Dwarika Das and Madho 
Das, proprietors of hte Bharat Publishing House, Jaipur, to 
defray the remaining expenses and undertake its publication 
during these difficult, almost trying, times, and the constant 
vigilance and anxiety of Mr S. L. Jain. Manager, Modern Art 
Printers to finish the printing of the work in as short a time as 
possible, the work would not have seen the light at so early a 
date. I am grateful to the University for this grant-in-aid and 
have to thank the publishers and the printer for their gene¬ 
rous co-operation. My thanks are also due to Rai Bahadur 
Madan Mohan Varma, Registrar, University of Rajputana and 
and to my friend and colleague Professor R. K. Shukla, Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts, for their valuable advice in connection 
with the printing of the work. 

There are three debts of a more or less personal nature 
which I owe to Dr. B. L Atreya, to Professor R. D. Ranade, 
formerly Professor of Philosophy, Allahabad University, and 
to Mr. J .C. Rollo, Special Education officer, Jaipur. It was 
under the supervision of Dr. Atreya that I first began my sys¬ 
tematic study of the Vedanta as an undergraduate student at 
the University and since then everything about him and his 
life has been an inspiration to me. My association with Profe¬ 
ssor Ranade has widened my intellectual horizon and dee¬ 
pened my faith in the value of spiritual life; it inspired me at 
a time when research was taboo in Jaipur. His love and 
reverence for Sankara and all that Sankara stood for always 
drew me nearer him. To Mr. J. C. Rollo I owe a lasting debt. 
At great personal inconvenience and as a pure labour of love 
he went through the whole of the book in manuscript, revis¬ 
ed it carefully and suggested distinct improvements in ex¬ 
pression. 
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I hope my readers will not feel the absence of a biogra¬ 
phical sketch in the book. In the case of master minds their 
work is the best commentary on their life; and few, I hope, 
will be relucitint to allow that Sahkaro is a master mind and 
‘feserves "a place among the Immortals” 

If this book succeeds in riersuadlng some of the readers 
lo fake up afresh a study of the works of ^afakara and thus 
acquire some of the respect and admiration for him which 
has grown upon me the more. I have examined his work, I 
shall have reason to feel, in the words of Paton. that my long 
and at times depressing labours have not failed to find an 
appropriate reward. 

Mahat aia's College. 

JAIPUR R. P. Singh. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 
CONFLICTING ESTIMATES 

« 

Sdhkara is one of the greatest systematic thinkers that 
India has produced; his "Advaitism is a system of great 
speculative daring and logical subtlety’’^ his doctrine "is 
from a purely philosophical point of view, and apart from 
all theological considerations, the most important and 
interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil''*; his system, 
"equal in rank to Plato and Kant, is one of the most valuable 
products of the genius of mankind in its search for the eternal 
truth"*, and has won him "a place among the immortals". 

But the student who cares to know something 
definite about ^ahkara's philosophy is bewildered by 
the contradictory views which have been taken of it. 
Sahkarian interpretation is, to b>3rrow the words of Professor 
Paton which he said about Kantian interpretation, 
"an inevitable welter of conflicting opinions." Kant and 
Sankara are the two greatest thinkers which Europe and 
India have resp>ectively produced. As Europe is proud of 
Kant, so is India proud of Sankara. The greatness of these 
two thinkers lies not only in the fact that both of them gave 
us a system of philosophy which is a rare and wonderful 
specimen of the creative activity of the human mind but (and 
this is more important) in that their thoughts had a poten¬ 
tiality which continued to inspire philosophical«reflection in 
Europe and India long after their death, which process 
has not ceased even now. 

Ankara has played a very important part in contribu¬ 
ting to the growth and development of philosophical thought 
in India. Professor Whitehead, speaking of Plato, says that 
"the safest general characterization of the European philoso¬ 
phical tradition is that it consists of a series of footnotes to 

1 Radhakrishnan : I. P. VoL H, P. 445. 

2 Thibaut : P. XIV. 

3 Aspects of the Vedanta, P. 12o. 
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IKTBODfCTlON 


(CH. I.) 


Plato,"' Professor Whitehead's meaning is that Plato's writings 
are an inexhaustible mine of suggestion, containing as they 
do a wealth of general ideas. 


In this sense, it may be said of ^hkara without any 
fear of exaggeration that philosophical development in 
India after him consists of a series of footnotes to him. 
Any one who cares to read the history of the growth of 
post-^hkara philosophic thought, not only within the 
orthodox Advaita fold, but outside also in the rival Veddntic 
Camps of Bhedabhedavada, of VisiSjSdvaitlsm, Dvaitism, 
and Suddhidvaitism, will realize that philosophy in India 
owes an incalculable debt to ^sfikara. The universality of 
his mind was never allowed by him to be obscured by 
excessive sysrematlzafion, and a spirit of Catholicism, which 
is not mere eclecticism, pervades his writings. It is no 
wonder that even the enemies of ^hkara have drawn upon 
his writings and iheir works bear the unmistakable stamp of 
the informing spirit of Sahkara. ^sftkara, more than any other 
single thinker, inspired and quickened philosophic thought 
in India. Advaitism, the foundations of which were laid by 
Sshkara, in its growth assumed several forms and its history 
is yet in progress. He was followed by a host of illustrious 
thinkers who developed his system in different directions. 
Suresvara and Padmapada, Vacaspatl Misra and Sarvajfiitma 
Muni, Vidyaranya and AppayadTkahita are names which 
would be a matter of pride to any history of thought. 
Saftkara's influence did not end here. His views served to 
provoke controversy with the rival schools of Vedanta, and 
the philosophical systems of BhSskara, Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Vallabha owe their inception and development not a 
little to their conflict with ^ahkara's Vedanta. 


In spile of the important position thus occupied by 
^bkara and Kant in the history of Indian and European 
philosophy respectively, it is to be much regretted that the 
interpretahons of their philosophies should be an "inevilable 
welter of conflicting opinions." Even today ^ahkarian 
Interpretation is in very much the same position as Kantian 

1 P. R. P, 53. ~ 
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interpretation. Professor Lindsay, speaking of Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reasoa says, "Ever since it has been 
published it has been commented on, and the process 
of commenting on it has produced different schools of 
mterprelation. Kantian interpretation is in very much the 
position in which Kant describes metaphysics to bo. 
It has certainly not reached ‘the sure path of Science,' 
and, as one dogmatic interpretation of what Kant meant 
is opposed by another, the place of both is taken by 
a scepttciam whicfi says that the book is so muddled 
and confused that it is not worth understanding."* These 
words of Professor Lindsay exactly describe the state in which 
^hkarian interoretatron tinds itself today. 

His Advaitism is regarded as a system of great speculative 
daring and logical subtlety. It Is represented as having a self- 
satisfying wholeness characteristic of works of art, expound- 
mg Its own presuppositions, being ruled by its own end. 
and having all its elements in a stable, reasoned equipoise,-* 
yet it is believed, on the other hand, that, in an endeavour 
to preserve continuity of thought, ^ahkara attempted to 
combine logically incompatible ideas and this has affected 
the logical rigour of hts thought, so much so that the theory 
of Maya which is "the chief characteristic of the Advaita 
8y8tam'*and the "orthodoxy" of which was established by 
^hkara, merely serves as a cloak to cover the Inner rifts of 
his system.* It is said that at the centre oi ^shkara'a system 
is the eternal mystery of creation; but the very explanation 
which is offered by Sahkara to resolve this mystery, his 
doctrine of Maya, is asserted to be a "Buddhistic element" 
which was Incorporated into the Vedanta philosophy of 
Sahkara*. 

bahkara is described as a man of "illustrious personality" 
having "Ulustrious followers"; his works. It is said, abound in 
"subtle and deep" ideas which have rightly attained wond- 
erful celebrity.* But. on the next page, we arc told that 

1 Kant. P.37. “ 

2 HadhakrUhntn: I. P Vol. It P.AA© 3 Ibid P 56S 

4 Ibid.PP. 471. 472. iDw.r.aoa, 

8 Ibid.. P.471. 

6 Duyupto: Hulory of lodiaa Pbllotophy, Vol. 1, P. 422. 
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^hkara was a hidden Buddhist himself, that he and his 
followers borrowed much of their dialectic form of criticism 
from the Buddhists, and that his philosophy is largely a com¬ 
pound of Vijliinavida and ^unyavada Buddhism with the 
Upanisad notion of the permanence of self superadded.' 
Many of the doctrines peculiar to ^ahkara "were anticipated 
by the idealistic Buddhists, and looked at from this point 
of view, there would be very little which could be regarded 
as original in Sahkara.”* While on the one hand it is agreed 
that Sahkara was a hidden Buddhist himself, it is admitted on 
the same page that Sahkara tried as best he could to disso¬ 
ciate the distinctive Buddhistic traits found in the exposition 
of Gau"Japada and to formulate the philosophy as a direct 
interpretation of the older Upanisad texts, and in this he 
achieved remarkable success.* While it Is held that VijfiA- 
nabhiksu was light in his accusation against ^hkara that 
the latter was a hidden Buddhist, it is at the same lime recog¬ 
nized that "his influence on Hindu thought and religion 
became so great that he was regarded in later times as being 
almost a divtne person or an incarnation.*" 


Sahkara is extolled as a thinker equal m rank to Plato 
and Kant, and his system of the Vedanta is recognized as 
one of the moat valuable products of the genius ot mankind 
in its search for the eternal truth;* yet It is believed that the 
Vedanta In Sahkara had not attained that ripeness of thought 
which alone can render it possible for metaphysics to attain 
its content only through a right use of the natural means of 
^owledgo, and consequently we find that the Vedanta in 
Sahkara helps itself out of the difficulty by the short cut of 
subsUtuting a theological for the philosophical means of 
knowledge."* It is acknowledged that the tenets of Sahkara 
are true, but it is pointed out that he is not able to prove 
them; he has grasped the metaphysical truth by intuition, but 
he does not know the way of abstract reasoning and scien¬ 
tific proof", and in this respect Vedantlsm is "defective.*** 


Ibid., PP. 431, 432. 

DaiQupta : Indian IdaalUm. p. 19b. 

Dasgupia I Hutory, Vol. 1, P. 437. 

^td., P. 437. 5 Oaufian in AipowU ot iha Vedanta, P. 12o. 

D«uu«n : Syatam of the Vedanta. P. 9o. 
llspoctD of the Vedanta. P. 127. 
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It is ciBxerted that the doctrine advocated by ^ahkara is, 
from a purely philosophical point of vtew, the moat Impor¬ 
tant and interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil, 
and that neither the other Vedanttc, nor the non-VedSntic 
systems can be compared with it in boldness, depth and 
subtlety ol speculation.’ But it is again pointed out that it has 
not had any wide-reaching Influence on the masses of India, 
that it is too little in sympathy with the wants of the human 
heart, which does not rejoice "to be wrecked on the ocean 
of the Infinite", that its absolute Brahman is inaccessible to 
all human wants and sympathies; that its substitute, the Lord, 
is a “shadowy lord'*, and that as a religion, it is a mockery, 
because "the very breath and spirit" of religion which con 
sists In devotion to Lord who lends a gracious ear to the 
supplication of the worshippwr, is conspicuously absent from 

lU* 


While, on the one hand, it is held that ^hkara's Advai- 
tism is "a great example of a purely philosophical scheme"*, 
and that ^ahkara himself is not a theologian, and his argu¬ 
ments are all logical and philosophical and the references to 
the Vedas are only meant to support the conclusions of his 
Independent thought, on the other, there are others who 
say that "iahkara was not writing a philosophy in the 
modem sense of the term but giving us the whole truth as 
taught and revealed in the Upanlsads"; that he does not 
prove the Vedanta to be a consistent system of metaphysics 
complete in all parts; and that reason with him occupied a 
subordinate place and could be used either for the "right 
understanding of the revaled .scriptures” or "for the refutation 
of other systems of thought.*’* I will conclude by mentioning 
what a modem Buddhist missonary and scholar, the Rev. 
flahula Sankrttyayana, who has attracted the notice of 
learned Indologists very lecently and is held in very high es¬ 
teem by them, says about ^ahkara. The Judgement, however, 
which he passes on §dhkara gives evidence of more heat 
than light In him. The following is a free tianslalion of what 

1 rhibiut. p. XIV 

2 Ibid . P. cxxvii 

3 Radhakilihnan: I.P. Vol 11 P 445. 

4 Daigupta; HUtorr, Vol. 1. FP. 434. 435 
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he says about ^afikara In the Intruduotiontohis BudHhacarya, 
written in Hindi: “The truth is that ^thkara was a man of 
great genius and learning. He wrote his commentary 
called the ^iSrlrarka BhSaya on the Brahma SOtra. Though 
this commentary was unique of Its type and contained 
discussions about several philosophical systems, yet if was 
not a work of a very high quality tor the age which saw the 
rise of thinkers like Dlhnaga, Udyotakara, Kumarila and 

Dharmaklrti.The scholars of Northern India who 

really constituted the learned assembly of that age did not 
recognize iahkara as an Acarya until Vacaspatimlira, who 
was learned in all the sacred lores and whose pre-eminence 
as a philosophical thinker was unrivalled in Milhila, then 
the seat of philosophical learning and scholarship, wrote his 
commentary on the ^rTraka Bljisya and brought into bold 
relief the truths which even iahkara's genius had failed to 
see. To speak the truth, the reputation which iahkara 
enjoys today he owes to Vocaspati, who advocated his cause 
bsfore the learned minds of India. Had Vicaspati not written 
his BhSmatT on Sahkara'a commentary, the latter would have 
long b^en neglected and lost in oblivion 

If 

DiVP.ROKNT INTKRPRKTATIONS 

The - tollowlng summary aixjount of the ditterent 
interpretations of bahkara’s philosophy will reveal to us 
that ^hkarian interpretation even today is a "welter ot 
conflicting opinions;" 

General esiimate: 

1. ^afikara's philosophy is largely a compound of (Vi)fiana- 
vada and ^nyavada Buddhism, and he borrows his 
dialectic form o! criticism from the Buddhlsts.fBhSakara, 
Hamanuja. Dasgupta and Belvalkar). 

7. His philosophy is most aptly described as Mayavada. 
(Bhiskara, Ramanuja, Belvalkar, Dasgupta, Hiriyanna. 
Radhakrishnan and Thibaut.) 
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3. His philosophy is unrivalled In boldness and depth 
ol speculation (Radhaknshnan, Thibaut). But he has 
incorporated certain Buddhistic elements, and 
Buddhism exercised a far-reaching influence on^hkara. 
(Radhakrishnan). 

4 He sometimes combines Incompatible ideas and 
contradicts himselt. (Radhakrishnan, Belvalkar). 

5. Ankara had not attained that ripeness of thought which 
is required by philosophy. He falls to attack the 
philosophical problem by having recourse to natural 
means of knowledge, and constantly substitutes a 
theological for a philosophical means of knowledge. 
He knows the way of intuition but not of abstract 
reasoning and scientific proof. (Deussen). 

6. Ankara's religion has no inlluence on the masses and 
is too htile in sympathy with the wants of the human 
heart. (Thibaut). 

7. Sankaras reputation is more due to Vacaspatl’s 
commentary on his Brahma Surta Bha^ya than to 
anything which is intrinsically his own. (Rahula Sankri- 
tyayana). 

(B)*-Metaphysical position : 

1. Brahman is pure, undifterenced, perfectly indeterminate 
homogeneous Being It is Nirguna or Buddha Brahman. 
(Dasgupta, Thibaut. Hlrtyanna. Belvalkar. Ramanuja 
and Bhaskara). 

•2. Brahman is pure, undifferenced and homogeneous 
Being, but it is not an indelermlnafe blank. (Radha¬ 
krishnan). 

3. Brahman, being pure Being, is the same as Non-Beino 
(Dasgupta) 

4.. B.ah.nan is both Nirguna and Saguna. Transcendent 

and Immanent; neither purely Immanent nor purely 
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Transcendent. Th© same truth can be expressed by 
Myinq that Brahman is the Eftlcient as well as the 
Material cause cf the world. (Kokileshwar Sastri). 

5. Brahman is not a "differenceless Being- Brahman 

other, its opposite. Its negations within it. 
(Kokileshwar Sastri). 

6. Brahman does not unfold, express, develop, manifest. 
<^ow. It cannot, therefore, be said to be the creator. 
(Das^pta, Thtbaul, Daussen, Radhakrlshnan, Belvalkar, 
Ramanuja and Bhaskara.) 

7. Brahman Is the creator. It differentiates itself into the 
multiplicity of names and forms. The world is produced 
out of Brahman. (Kokileshwar Sas'ri). 

8. Creation proceeds from Brahman in association with 
Maya and not from the Suddha Brahman. Brahman m 
asst^iation with Maya is technically called th© "Isvara,- 
ihe MayaSabala Brahman." Isvara is the lower, the 
Apara Brahman: the empirical Brahman. It is an inferior 
principle. (Dasgupta. Thibaut. Deusaen. Radhakrishnan 
Belvalkar and Hiriyanna.) 

9. Brahman (Nirguna Brahman) and Isvara (Saguna 
Brahman) are different (Dasgupta, Radhakrishnan 
rhibauf. Deussen. Belvalkar and Hiriyanna.) 

10. Brahman and Isvara are not different, but one and the 

^me. Brahman is both transcendent and immanent 
Isvara is not an inferior principle (Kokileshwar Sastri)! 

11. The concept of I^ara as put forward by Sankara is that 
of a creator. (Dasgupla, Th'baut. Deussen. Radhakri- 
shnan, Hiriyanna. Belvalkar and KokUeshwar Sastn.) 

12. But trom the true point of view creation is illusory a 
magic show and unreal, and so the creator, i. e. Isvara 
also is illusory and unreal. liva, Isvara and the world 
are Illusory impositions on Brahman. (Dasgupta.Thibaut 
Deussen. Belvalkar. Ramanuja and Bhaskara.) 
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13. Isvara is not illusory and unreal ( Radhakrishnan and 

Kokileshwar Sastrl). 

14. Isvara is real In the empirical sense (Radhakrishnan). 

15 Isvara is real In all possible senses (Kokileshwar Sastri). 

16. isvara Is phenomenal, not above hme. bui subject to tune. 
He belongs to the empirical world. He is the Saguna 
Brahman or the conceived Brahman. (Radhakrishnan). 

17. Isvara is not phenomenal; nor is he illusory or unreal 

He is not the lower or the empirical Brahman He is 
Brahman conceived as the creator. (Kokileshwar Sastnj. 

18. The world is not only unsubstantial but a rnagic-show of 
illusion, and is falsely imposed upon Brahman 
(Lasgupta. Thibaut. Deussen. Belvalkar, Ramanuja and 
Bhaskaia.) 

19. The world is phenomenal but not illusory. iRadhakr^h 

nan, Kokileshwar Sastri). 

20. External objects are merely phases of the percelver's 
consciousness, are momentary, and without essence 
(Bhaskara). 

21. (a) Isvara is the first cause, the creator. Creation and 

destruoOon are real movements in the life of God. 
Maya is the sakll of Isvara, the unmanifested princj. 
pie of multtpllclty and kxisis of all evolution. 

(b) But. again. Sankara supports the theory of ajah or 
non-evolution. Ihe world is not evolved or 
produced but seems to be so on account of limited 
insight. (Radhakrishnan) 

22. $<jhkara does not accept the view of Parliiama H 
endorws Vivartavada. (Dasgupta. Radhakrishnan^ 
felvalkar. Hiriyanna. Ramanuja. Bhaskara and 
Deussen). 

23. There is no conflict between Parinamavada and 
Vivartavada according to Sankara. (Kokileshwar 
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24 ^ahkara's doctrine of casuality is Satkaryavada. (Kokile- 
shwar Sastri). The ultimate view endorsed by Ankara 
is not Satkaryavada, but Satkaranavada (Dasgupta, 
Belvalkar). 

25. ^ahkara says nothing definite regarding the relation 
of maya or avidya to Brahman (Dasgupta). 

26. Maya is a power of Brahman, is neither being nor non- 
being. It is a principle of illusion. It is an unreal 
I>rinciple, is of a non-intelligent nature, but at the same 
time the upadana of the world (Thibaut). 

27. (a) Maya is the sakti of Isvara; the unmanifested 

principle of multiplicity and basis of all evolution. 

(b) Maya expresses that the relation between the real 
Brahman and the unreal world is indefinable through 
logical categories. 

(c) Brahman and the world are non-different and so the 
relation between the two is an inadmissible one, 

(d) Maya is neither real as Brahman nor unreal as the 
flower of the sky (Radhakrishnan). 

Such are the divergent estimates in which iaiikara has 
been held and the different ways in which he has been 
understood. The views which have been taken of him do 
not all seem to do justice to him. The hidden Buddhist 
summarising the pages of Vijhanav^a and ^unyavada 
Buddhistic works or the edect'c incorporating the Buddhistic 
doctrines and establishing thejr orthodoxy, seems hardly the 
sort of man to set all India in a philosophical ferment and to 
initiate a series of movements whose repercussions are far 
from having ceased even at the present time. 

Ill 

THE MISSING TRUTH 

The one great truth which has escaped the attention cf the 
interpreters of Ankara who have consequently found in his 
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works a system of pure and undiluted rationalism is that It is 
primarily and pre-eminently a philosophy ol Value. This 
ignorance ol the value character ot iahkara’s philosophy has 
resulted in an unconscious reduction ol it to an existential 
system. This existential bias has paved the way tor the 
atftUation ot the Vedanta ol ^hkara to systems ot Buddhistic 
idealism and nihilism, thus rendering plausible all those inter¬ 
pretations which have to do in some way or other with Uie 
torgetting ot the value-side ot ^hkara's system. The critics 
ot iahkara proceed upon the assumption that he is 
taking what may be called the 'existentiar view of the 
universe. Their arguments derive plausibility from 
contusion of "existential’’ and "axiologicar' categories, ^h- 
kara’s philosophy concerns Itself vrith the problem of "appea¬ 
rance and reality" only in so far as this is necessary to bring 
out in bolder relief the value-side of the universe. For 
^alikara the truth ot the universe is constituted by the value 
It possesses. This aspect of his philosophy must not be lost 
sight of in any attempt to understand his meaning. 

Ramanuja interprets ^ahkara's Brahman as "mere'* l.e. 
iiondltferenced Being. This notion of Brahman as Being is 
Interpreted as Existence merely after the fashion of spatio- 
temporal existences. It is argued on behalf of ^hkara that 
creation, so diversified in nature, cannot be ascribed to 
Brahman, which is without ditferenc.-es. It is but the natural 
consequence of the existential standpoint unconsciously, but 
in dll seriousness, attributed to ^hkara. that a reality which is 
non-differenced cannol be harmonizeri with a reality which is 
made ot differences and differentiations. This, in all consci¬ 
ence, is putting Brahman and the world ot existence or the 
spatio-temporal order on the same level, treating Brahman, 
which 18 more than, and the source of, all existence, as 
existence merely. The same existential bias reflects itself in 
Ramanuja’s repeated assertion that the advaitin proves the 
non otherness ol the effect from the cause by proving the 
falsity ot the eftect. The reality of the effect is believed by 
Rlmlnuja to consist in its existence. Ho equates reality with 
existence. This very standpoint determines the attitude of 
Bhaskara towards iahkara's system in general and his 
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conception of thw unlverae m oartlculrtr l 

^ ,o .he velue c^rZT:!Z 

^fakara, inieipreta him as denying even exisferH^I ♦ ♦, 7 

The'..™ e«i 

oanKara, on the other hand, makes u .l . 

and plurality are eonti.dlctory only when applied lo°he**wlf' 

ht!e'U’p.r’""' ""h™' B"".. bu, noMo elle^r, :hTch 

4 '" ;"'“P""ra "lao, while .acooniring ih.l 

Schkara 8 philonophy I. bated on an idea , l vlh,. 
able loie^i2elhatn i8..ulando"la Value phllotophr and 
mat hit nobon ol .ealily |„ell „ lhalolvalue.valueand Liny 
bemg identical In h.8 ayttem. They admit that Ihe vJdSn I 
^Sahkara is ruled by the idea of a h„he.t Good, a Summl 
^num, a pedechon which It Is Ihe great bus,ness of life to 

rVeT* they Iry m their own way, to define this Good 
aller&hkare. Eut Ihey ore not able to tee that this G^ 

18 not merely ethical or rellglou. good but is Idenllcal wt^ 
what the metaphyicians call the highest malily. Many o 
the modem Interpreter, of ^hkara describe 4.nt " 

Brahman In such a way that It Is reduced to mere ExtoL 
In spile of their Intention to Ihe contrary But thi. 

islneyfable unless I, is realized frem the 
that reality for bahkara Is nothing bu. value an? th^T^ 
only notion of reality to be met with In jahkarn n, n “ 
in ttocribing Jahkara's Brahman « puL 
Identifying it with non-being or the JuLa of Ni - 
reduces it to mere Existence. Hi, difficLy lhal It m diih“"r 
to distinguish between “pure being" and 'non beino" 
category defies soluHon only so long as -we Dorsisi i ® ° 

vlng absolute reality, which is what Dr Dasouota " ppui^i- 
"pure being", alter the manner of oblects whlchLisT?""* 
and time. Pure being appears as non Ko' u n space 

^h lt in it^lulness by mean, of ourL^''“LnT 
I flrh.d, S .P,. H M. -- . _ 
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which are meant to reveal objects which are diltsrenttated. 
When the Bensenargans fall us we think there is no such 
thing as pure being and Its noHon Is that of a non-entity or 
noivbeing. The description of the world as an Illusion or a 
magic show is connoted with the forgetting of the value 

character of t>ahkara‘s philosophy and. with it, of the Inslru- 

mental or intermediary function of the universe. 

Thibaut also interprets ^afikara's Brahman as "pure 
being which ^the Absolute Reality for him. But from the 
way in which Thlbaut’s further charactenzatlon of Brahman 

proceeds it is clear that he is not able to shake .ff what we 
have called above the existential bias, and faUs to draw and 
maintain the subtle and much-needed distinction between 
tha notions^ of 'reality* and 'existence*. When ThrtTut 
a^ibuies to oan-.ara the view that the non-intelligent world 

d^ not spnng from Brahman in so far as L latter is 

M?yS h^L^ associated with 

MsyS, he is surrendenng the claim of the Absolute Reality 
to absoluteness and admitting that the non-intelllgent thin^ 
are foreign to Reality or Brahman. This is tantTmounMo 
presenting a section of the whole reality as the whole. 4 
Identify reality with a section is to place it on the level 
of other existents. This is a prejudice, the existential 
prejudice, as we have said above. If tiie concept of -'reality ' 

IS »«ated as an existential concept, and not as one of value 
unplymg the notion of degrees of value, and if existence is 
aqua ed with sp^ce and time and spatio-temporal objects 
andlf in the highest state of realization this type of reality' 

18 not to be met with, there is nothing else for the existe.-.tial 
consciousness but to say, as Thlbaut does, that "the material 
world is no more in Brahman at the time of pralaya than 
during the period of its subsistence'and that it is nothing but 
an erroneous appearance, as unreal as the snake In the rope. 

AU the interpreters speak of the world as neither "exis¬ 
ting nor not-existing**, as neither "being* nor "non-beino** 
as neither 'real' nor "unreal**, without suspecting in the 

Uina*°i rf' T-“‘ ° "“baolute 

Q and of existence are not interchangeable. They 
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Iap33 into the existential standpoint when they say that 
"only unity exists; plurality does not exist.''Mt is an adhyasa 
between the axiological and existential standpoints and the 
categories appropriate to them to assign "existence” to the 
Absolute and the spatio-temporal world in the same sense. 
The examples and illustrations adduced by Sahkara have 
freguently been misunderstood by his unsympathetic critics 
precisely because it has never struck them that the axiologi¬ 
cal standpoint is organic to Sankara's system. 

IV 

VED\NTA THE BASIC CULTURE OP INDIA 
^AWK.AR.A'S CONTRIBUTION 

The root of the whole difficulty about the interpretation 
of Sahkara's teaching is that his true position in the history of 
Hindu thought has been missed. His philosophy is an embodi¬ 
ment of the cultural spirit of Hinduism and he appears be 
fore us as an exponent and as guardian of this cultural spirit. 
The system of thought which he has bequeathed to us is an 
attempt to supply the philosophical foundation on which the 
superstructure of Hindu culture rests. The interpreters of 
oaniara do not realize this sutficiently and his critics do not 
seem to be aware of it. 

^ruti is a repository of the truths realized by the rsis, 
truths which constitute the very life-blood of the Hindu race’ 
The history of Hinduism from the very early times when Manu 
and Vyas, Buddha and Sarikara, appear on the Indian soil, 
down to our own age, the age of Tagore and Gandhi, of 
Aurobindo Ghosh, Bhagavana Das and Radhakrishnan, has 
been the history of the reaffirmations and fresh declarations 
of those eternal truths and of attempts to embody them in the 
social, religious and political institutions of the race. §ahkara 
associates himself with the long line of Vedic seers and 
emphasizes the traditional way of looking at things. But in 
insisting upon tradition he does not forget that no generation 
can merely reproduce its ancestors. Tradition for him is life 
and movement and per petual re-interpretation. 

1 Deujsen; Syitam, P. 270. 
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The preservation of this cultural spirit which is perma¬ 
nent and abiding and the defence of it are the tasks which 
^ahkara’s philosophy imposes upon itself. The preservation 
of this spirit which is the spirit of the Vedas means the 
preservation of Brahmanatva. iafikara's philosophy is an 
exposition and also a defence of that supreme Reality and 
supreme Value from which Brahmanatva gets its meaning 
and its justification. The Vedic religion has always stood for 
the truth that there is an Eternal Good, an Absolute Value, a 
Supreme Perfection, an Infinite Life, a Universal Existence. 
What'exists'’ here and now draws its substance and its value 
from this reality which the Vedas call Brahman. Brahman is 
the most perfect Reality and the most supreme Value. In it 
value and what appears to us mortals as bare "existence" 
meet and fuse in one. But the duality of, which also means the 
discrepancy between. Value and Existence is an inalienable 
feature of finite life. There is a gulf between the Ideal and the 
Actual. Hence all willing and striving on the part of man 
who is aware of the Ideal and also of the distance which 
divides the Actual from the Ideal. Hence the striving to 
know also. Hence all the problems man has to face in his 
life. Hence also the problem of all problems which philosophy 
has to solve, the problem, namely how Reality, Value and 
Existence are related to each other and how they are to be 
comprehended in the unity of a system. The story of the 
way in which Value, Reality and Existence are to be 
conceived as related is the story of the development of 
the different speculative systems of Hindu thought. These 
systems recognize that there is a supreme Reality. They 
have an unshakable faith in the reality of a supreme Good 
without which human life is as naught. They admit that 
there is a spatio-temporal order of existence and there are 
finite individuals struggling their way to a region where the 
fetters of time fall away and time becomes "the moving 
image of Eternity”. The systems firmly believe in these. And 
how could they not ? Do they not derive their inspiration 

from the Vedas? But when it is a guestion of preparing an 
intellectual scheme which will supply the philosophical foun¬ 
dation of tha triole faith of tha riis, faith in Reality, in Value 
and in a world of spatio-temporal existence, the different 
systems diverge. 
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manl“’ihV^ Philosophy is an attempt to show that Brah- 
man is the supreme reality and also the supreme value and 
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appears as the not-seU is really the Self The. Self thus becomes 
he supreme value and the centre of every other value The 
Universe is substantially one with us-this is the fundamental 
contention of Sahkara's philosophy. 

This t^th is the imperishable insight of the Vedic seers 
This insight is the true religion. Philosophy is a reflective 

exhaustible farth in the reality of the vision and in the whole 
cosmic process having its end in that vision. The Vedic 
mantras represent this stage of Hindu culture. When there 
was a slackening of faith, the spirit of enquiry which is what 
IS meant by philosophy had its birth, and the task which it 
found as arleady assigned to it was to prepare an intellect^ 
^heme in which these imperishable insights of the rsis could 
be preserved and harmonized in the unitv of ^ 
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He shares the faith of the rsis that there is something which 
man recognizes as the greatest value when his life is fullest 
and his soul at its highest pitch. He feels that his existence 
cannot be abstracted from it and his life is as naught without 
it. It is Value par excellence; but it is also Reality par excel- 
lence. The relation of value to being-this is the key problem 
of Saiikara's philosophy. 

That the Advaita Vedanta of ^ahkara is primarily a 
philosophy of Value is the fundamental contention of the 
author; and the whole work is one long-drawn argument in 
support of ihis claim. It is a long neglected truth and its 
revival has been long overdue. Ignorance of that truth has 
tended to lead writers on Sankara to affiliate his Vedintism 
to Idealism and Nihilism of the Buddhist type. But from the 
contention that Sankara's philosophy is a philosophy of 
Value follows as a natural corollary the repudiation of the 
view that "Sankara's philosophy is largely a compound of 
Vijfiinavada and ^nyavada. Buddhism with the Upanisad 
notion of the perman^ce of self superadded. "Sankara's con¬ 
ception of the Self or .^tman as the supreme value and as the 
supreme reality has nothing in common with the Buddhist 
view of the Self as a perpetual flux of sensations & thoughts. 

It is high time that we learned to distinguish between 
Vedintism and Buddhism. And this we shall not be in a 
position to do unless we realize with Urban that the problem 
of reality in order to be solvable at all must be turned from 
a merely existential or logical problem into an axiological 
problem. This is exactly what ^ahkara has done. He has 
impressed upon us that the metaphysical notion of Reality 
is the notion of Value. Buddhism starts with the conception 
of Self as an aggregate or samghata of certain factors. It 
occupies no privileged position in the world of facts; it is 
itself a fact among other facts. Accordingly Buddhism ends 
by offering a notion of the highest Good which is no more 
than disappearance once for all of the constant procession 
of the fivefold aggregate which is the self according to it. 
The starting point of the Vedinta is Brahman or Atman 
which is the supreme Value and Reality in a world of facts. 
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with a claim “lo be" in Its own riaht The highest Good ior 
the Vedinta is not the attainment of the "heaven of nothing¬ 
ness," not "blowing out" or "becoming cool" but the regain¬ 
ing of the absolute life by man which is his own intrinsi¬ 
cally. It is this insistence on the profound significane of 
human life and of the self as a value and a centre of value, 
which distinguishes the Vedinta of ^ahkara from Buddhism: 
for "the man to whom his own life is a triviality is not likely to 
find a meaning in anything else* History has yet to show how 
the Advaita Vedanta of iahkara came to be confounded with 
Buddhistic Idealism and Nihilism. If the truths about iahkara's 
philosophy which I have tried to bring out and emphasize 
in this work are realized, it will be seen that his philosophy 
has sufficient vitality to provide the philosophical foundation 
of a world religion and a world culture which are today in 
the process of evolution. For there is no uncertainty that the 
religion and culture of fomorrow is neither going to be an 
eclecticism nor is It going lo be built up around the persona 
lity of any especially chosen prophet or divine. Man's aware¬ 
ness of a world of Value from which his own life is insepara¬ 
ble and an inherent and insistent craving to "conserve" 
value are sufficient guarantee for the reality of religion and 
culture and their power to promote human happiness. 
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^ANKARA AND THE NOTION OF 
REALITY AS VALUE 
I 

THE NOTIOK OF VALUE 

It has been said above that iahkara’s philosophy ts a 
philosophy of Valus. But the word value has been used In 
so many different senses and now carries with it ho many 
diverqent implications that, without a word or two ot explana¬ 
tion as to what the word exactly stands for, the reader may 
not have a definite idea ot the sense in which we can speak 
of the value character of ^ahkara's philosophy. What the 
modem philosophic consciousness calls axiolotjy repiesenls 
for iahkara a specific point of view from which he looks at 
the ultimate problems of philosophy. His insistence on this 
point of view means making the ovaluattonal consciousness 
ultimate and subordinating the claims of logic and the 
scientific understanding to the more presstng demands of the 
former. The tormulation of the exact concept of value in 
the light ot which ^ahkara's whole philosophy will be under¬ 
stood 18 a necessary prolegomenon. 

The category of, if not the word, value is as old as 
philosophy itRelf. From Plato to Hegel add from the Upani- 
aadic thinkers down to Vidydraijya, the deliberate and 
reiterated Identification of being and value has been the 
hidden spring of traditional thought. Even when the thinkers 
think of their philosophies as systems of existences, and 
regard Being or Reality as the goal of true knowledge, they 
always recognize the value character of the predicate of 
reality, and never think of 'being* in abstraction from value. 
This conception of intrinsic value as the clue to the ultimate 
nature of reality has been, as Pringle-Pattison says, the 
fundamental contention of all idealistic philosophy since 
Kant's time. Reality must be what the ethical, aesthetic or 
religious consciousness demands. For Kant the universe is 
essentially what the moral consciousness of man Implies-what 
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ought to be: the real world must be a spiritual realm, a king- 
■ world-view is similar to this. Lotze, too, 

!!• by the conception of the good; for 

him the whole sum of nature can be nothing else than the 
condition for the realization of the Good". 

But, in another sense, as Urban says, the realm of values 
IS new to exploration. In the words of Mansterberg, "through 
the world of things shimmered first weakly, then ever more 
clearly, the world of values". Against the rationalistic view 
It IS pointed out by the value philosophers that the logical 
impulse has not the primacy over the demands of our moral 
aesthetic or religious nature, & no explanation of reality can 
be said to be adequate and complete if it does not do justice 
to them all. The characteristic problem of phUosophy. then 
is to ascerlain the relation between what seems to us men 
the highest value and existence. Philosophy becomes the 
reflection upon those permanent values which have their 
foundation in a higher spiritual life above the changing 
interests of the times. 


The modem philosophy of value has been inspired by 
the second Critique of Kant, wherein he subordinates the 
claims of pure reason to have a determining voice in the 
final make-up of the universe to the demands of the "practi¬ 
cal" reason. Kant’s second Critique is a protest against what 
it takes to be "the usurpation of authority by the pure intel¬ 
lect". But if value is set in opposition to reason it must 
inevitably appear, as Pringle-Pattison points out, as a subjec¬ 
tive and arbitrary judgment, implying a dualism and a con¬ 
flict between two sides of our nature. He. therefore, wants us 
"to avoid the tendency to slip into an anti-intellectualistic 
and irrationalistic mode of statement in expressing the 
principle of value." The principle will be true only when 
taken as inherent in our experience as a whole. Accordingly 
the word value should be taken as standing not only for the 
a-logical values of utility, goodness and beauty but also for 

the logical or the theoretical values of existence, truth etc 

In o her words, we must also recognize ihe value character 
of the theoretical itself. 


The problem of the definition has presented 
difticulty, and consequently there are in the field 


some 

rnany 
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altamotivo coiiceptiona of value. The crucial issue, so far as 
the definition is concerned, lies between those whci define 
value in relational terms and those for whom it is ulhmalely 
indefinable either b.ecause it la a unique quality or essence, 
cognizable through a unique type of cognition, namely 
feeling and emotion, or because It cannot be reduced to 
non-value terms and its nature cannot be grasped by such 
general propositions as express scientific truths. 

The relational definitions of value view it as a complex 
derivative, and imply that it can be reduced to simple entitles 
or relations of such entities. Thus Perry defines value In terms 
of interest. It is the fulfilment of desire. It is attached to any¬ 
thing and to all things in which we teel Interest. It is “the r)ecu- 
liar relation between any interest and tts object,** Anything, 
what-so-ever, acquires value when It Is desired. Perry, there- 
lore, also defines value as "that special character of an object 
which consists in the tact that interest is taken In it “ 'fhe 
object acquires this special character only alter It enters into 
relation to the liking or disliking of a sentient subject. If is 
inleresl (feeling and desire) which creates values. Value is 
sometimes defined as an adaptation to environment, a 
relation between the organism and its environment. It 
consists tn the tulfUmont ot the biological tendencies 
and Instincts which lie behind ell desire and feeling. Others 
again offer a more objective cosmological conception of 
value. It is conceived by them to be a relation of universal 
harmony. Values arise in relationships The more funda- 
mental and th •» more completely integrated the relationships 
between the individual and the world the more compre¬ 
hensive will ba his experience of values. Value is the sense 
of this harmony which unites wilhin it-self the entire 
universe. 

All these definitions, in su far as they are relational and 
attempt lo define value in terms of sorneliiing which is a non¬ 
value. are really circular in character. Instead of account- 
ing for value they all presuppose value. When value is 
defined as fulhlment of desire or interest it is assumed that 
fulfilment of desire or interest is good, lhal the interest itself 
IS worthy of being satisfied. The value concept is already 
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this ««sence has on existence. It is "worth existlnq" or "oughi 
:o This unique relation tobsing constitutes the essence 
ot value. In the case o! value /t» /, validity. Values 

are real and objective, but the stuliis ot this objectivity can- 
not be d^cribed in terms of mere ontological predicates 
such as existence" or "subsialence.” The value judgment 
does not predicate "being" In this sense, but only in the sense 
»! worthiness lo be" or "ought to be." Therefore, the pred-ca 

non of value is different irom the attnbuilve predication of 
existence dlK. ». 

The veiy test of that which Is existent or nonexistent 
real or unreal, true or false is precisely an acknowledgment 
of the values involved in and the validity of the value 
judgments and distinctions. These distinctions depend 
upon, presuppose, and will not be possible without the ideals 
and norma of truth and reality. To realize the value charac¬ 
ter of the ontological predicates is to recognize that reality 
and value are one and inseparable, that to separate reality 
from value becomes meaningless, that the question, "What 
IS the real?" is futile question it being is abstracted from 
value, for as Urban points out. the question "How ought I to 
conceive the real?*'is logically prior to the que.slioii. "Wiiat 
is the real itself?" To say all this is to say that the noUon of 
Reality Is tnat of Value. From this standpoint the truly ontolo¬ 
gical Judgments are the axiological and the contrast between 
ludgments of reality and value Judgments in any absolute 
sense wiU break down. We shaU cease to separate ontology 
from axiology and. instead, we will have an axiological onto¬ 
logy and an axiological epistemology 

II 

THK XOl’lOX OF Ri:.\UTY .VS TH.AT OF VAf.UE 

It is at this point that we realize Ihe greatness ot ^ohkara 
and the uniqueness ol his contribution to philosophic 
thoughl. The telalion of value to bemg-the ontological 
status of value ns we have defined it abcwe—this is the ques 
non lo which Sahkara is driven and it Is m connection with the 
working out ol the relation oi "value" to "reality* and of 
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value and reality to existence as a whole that the more origi* 
nal features of ^^hltara's philosophy are to be found. We 
have said above that ^afakara's philosophy is a philosophy 
of value, but from what we have said there about the nature 
of value and of reality it will appear that we do not mean to 
suggest that his philosophy does not concern Itself with 
"reality". For Sahkara Being or Reality is the goal of true 
knowledge, and philosophy a well-trodden path which takes 
us to the gates of the Real, having prepared us for that vision 
of it which is the consummation of the process of knowledge. 
The ontological motive has been the constant driving force 
of his philosophy. But it has been so because he has always 
recognized the value character of the ontological predicates, 
and has never allowed himself to forget that for an ultimate 
reflection value and reality must be one. For ^fakara 
Axiology would be a collective name for a group of problems- 
epistemological, ontological and cosmological; and the entire 
group of problems is focussed by him into one-the metaphy¬ 
sical status of value. The two fundamental theses of ^^kara's 
Axiology are (i) that the philosophical notion of reality should 
be that of value" and (ii) that the ens realissimum is also the 
summum bonum, the possibility of realizing the true nature 
of reality being also the possibility of attaining the highest 
good. These two theses are. according to him, bound up 
together. 

Philosophy for ^hkarais Brahmavidya. Sahkara indi¬ 
fferently formulates the problem of Brahmavidya as" inquiry 
into Brahman", "inquiry into Atman"*, "inquiry into Liberation 
(Moksa)", "inquiry into Ihe highest Good" (Nihireyasa).* This 
statement of the problem of philosophy in different modes by 
Sahkara is not the result of any carelessness or want of insight 
on his part; it is the fruit of his intellectual maturity. Wara 
is here striking out a new path and making a singularly bold 
and strikingly original attempt to write idealism in an entirely 
irew language. In asking "What is the highest value?" and 
"What IS the most truly real?" Sahkara is raising a very 
momentous issue the solution of which Is of perennial interest 

1 -s. B.l t 1. -- * 
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philosophy. This issue is regarding the metaphysical 
status ot values, i.e., ihe relation in which the eternal value.s 
can be conceived to stand to the most truly real. By this 
conscious recognition of the centrality ot the value problem m 
philosophic thought, ^ahkara has brought about an extraor¬ 
dinary change, the impcjrtance of which has not at all been rea¬ 
lized by his interpreters, whether ancient or modern. But this 
is the key to many a perplexing problem connected wtth the 
right interpretation of ^ahkara's real meaning; and it is this 
alone which clears up many of the major tangles which, in 
the eyes of many interpreters, disfigure ^ahkara's philosophic 
enierpnse. It is Axiology which constitutes the heart of 
Sd/ikara's philosophy; and by assigning it is a central place in 
the scheme of philosophy, he has altered the entire phllosophi 
cal perspective. "It expresses an entirely new situation", so 
far as systematic Indian philosophic thought is concerned, 
^hlcara undertakes to discuss an entirely new guestion; new, 
because it had not been put, from the point of view at which 
he pul It. by any ancient or modern; and according to him, 
there is no rest for the philosophic mind unless if has found 
an answer to this New Question: "How are the highest value 
and the most truly real related to each other?'.S*h'idra through¬ 
out his works adopts the standpoint oi value. The driving 
force of his thought Is never merely ontological, but rather 
axiological; and to think that Sahkara's real intention was to 
expound any strict form rjf rationalism is to miss the true 
inwardness of his thought. As the guestion is an entirely new 
one. so is the answer that ^hkara gives to it. It is that 
"Reality and value are one and Inseparable; Brahman is the 
highest value and the most truly real.“ Brahman is the param 
Atman and the param Nrlj^reyasa, and the notion of Atman 
itsell, which is the very type of reality, according to i^likara, 
is the notion of value as we have deiined It above. Ttiose 
who. like Profes-sor Dasgupta, are disposed to trace "the roots 
of a very through-gotng subjective Idealism ..in the wiiiings 
of ^ahkara himself'* fail to see that the centre of gravity of 
iaafikara's philosophical thought has shilted from being to 
value and the problem of reality or a world-whole has fumed 
in his hands "from a merely existential or logical problem 
1 Miitory. Vol. U, P. 48. 
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into an axlolcxjlcal problem", ^hkara’s entire philosophy is a 
philosophy of value, and we shall now proceed to learn 
what he has to say reqaiding th-^ nature of values, their meta¬ 
physical status, and the relation in wnich they stand to the 
world of existence. 

^ahkara's commentary on the first four sutras c -ntalns 
In a nutshell the essence of his entire philosophy of value, 
and the rest of his work on the Brahma Sltra is but an 
elaboration of this. Here in we meet with the unique contri¬ 
bution made by him to Indian philosophy by insisting that 
thinkers must shift the centre of gravity of their thought 
from mere being to value, by making them realize that philo¬ 
sophy deals with meaning and value of existence rather than 
with existence abstracted from meaning and value, by remin¬ 
ding them that there is some eternal "Good" which can 
actually be experienced and which should be the supreme 
obiecf of the philosopher’s study.' Likewise it contains his 
famous pronouncement regarding the oneness and insepara¬ 
bility of the highest value and the highest reality; his explana¬ 
tion why Brahman should be regarded as the most truly real 
and also the most supremely valuable; and. lastly, his deep- 
rooted conviction regarding the nature of the "eternal 
values", a conviction born of an intimately personal realiza¬ 
tion through a life dedicated to the pursuit of values, 
^dhkara's commentary on the catussutrT since the time when 
it was written, has been regarded, and rightly so, as a work 
complete in itself, needing an after only when this "after" is 
to take the form of a ratiocination to substantiate the thesis 
outlined in it. His commentary on the first sutra contains the 
thesis that the presupposition of an ultimate reality is the a 
priori of intelligible thought, this being one of those pre¬ 
suppositions whose denial refutes Itself, .^tman is this founda¬ 
tional reality and Brahman is Ihe atman. This no/ioa of 
Brahman as reality, which is a value notion in the hands of 
Sahkara, is further developed in his commentary on the 
second sutra, wherein he points out that the notion of Atman 

1 s. B..1.14. filSTf'ir B , 1 .1 1 fjgTTnW); 
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is the notion of ultimate ground or cause, and Brahman is 
the source of everything only in being the self or Atman of 
everything. Herein he also mentions that a complete account 
of reality will conceive it not only as Consciousness but also 
as Bliss. The notion of Brahman as the ens realissimum which 
is the notion of reality as value is further elaborated in his 
commentary on the fourth sutra, wherein Brahman is identi¬ 
fied with the Summum Bonum. The thesis of the first two 
sutras is amplified and substantiated, and the supreme princi¬ 
ple of reality shown to be one with the supreme principle of 
value in the sense of summum bonum also, the principle of 
both of reality and value being the principle of wholeness, 
completeness, or sarvatmabhiva. The highest principle of 
value is the nature of reality itself. In order to get a true and 
complete insight into the metaphysical position of Sankara, 
his comments on the three sutras should be read together, 
and the statements made at one place understood in the 
light of statements made at another. But this is exactly what 
his interpreters, both ancient and modem, have not done. 

There prevails today a host of incorrect opinions about his 
real position. 

Sankara is in acute disagreement with those modern 
value philosophers who insist upon drawing a sharp line of 
demarcation between the realm of value and that of reality 
and keeping them absolutely distinct. For the majority 
of the modern value philosophers reality and value 
are strangers to each other. This contrast has been 
given different names by different value philosophers. 
It is the contrast between "Essence and Fact," between 
"Philosophy and Science," between "History and Nature", 
between "Value and Reality.” If facts have monopolized 
the name "reality," these value philosophers are prepared 
even to call the region of values unreal, rather than 
admit any kinship between value and fact. The meta¬ 
physical systems of these value philosophers are haunted by 
an irreconcilable dualism between value and reality; and 
their endeavour to overcome this opposition by uniting them 
in a third something which is neither the one nor the other 
has resulted in an abandonment of the standpoint of value 
and a conseguent return to the standpoint of existence. 
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Munslerberg tries to unite value and reality in a higher 
principle which he calls the Oversell. He begins by defining 
value as satisfaction; but after stating that value is satisfaction, 
he asks the question "Whose satisfaction?" and gives the 
answer, "Satisfaction, of an Over-Person or Over-Self." But 
in doing so he makes a return to the standpoint of existence 
and becomes, as Dr.Maitra points out, "an existential philoso¬ 
pher."* "Whose" belongs to the dimension of existence and 
satisfaction to the dimension of value, and there cannot be 
any definition of the latter by the former.® Likewise Rickert, 
first having created a gulf between value and reality, tries to 
make a synthesis of them in some higher totality which is 
not a value, with the consequence that reality in his system is 
degarded to the level of a mere existence, beyond any hope 
of restoration to its original position unless the standpoint of 
dualism is abandoned. Rickert gives us a four-fold realm 
composed of the Real, the Value, the Subject and the Abso¬ 
lute or the World-Whole which is the ultimate unity of the 
Real, the Value, and the Subject. Value is not Rickert's ulti¬ 
mate. It is not even his penultimate. It is one of the two 
regions of which the world of experience ( Erleben ) is com¬ 
posed. A similar dualism marks the system of Husserl. He 
makes a contrast between Essence and Fact, just as Rickert 
makes one between Value and Reality. So wide is the gulf 
between Essence and Fact that Husserl even calls Essence 
unreal exactly as Rickert calls Value unreal. Essence is 
Husserl’s name for a value. 

^ahkara does not believe in a dualism of value and 
reality, iahkara's position is similar to that of Hegel and 
Plato, for the former of whom the ultimate value is the abso¬ 
lute, just as the ultimate reality is the absolute: and for the 
latter of whom the Good is not only the supreme value but 
also the transcendent source of all the reality and intelligibi¬ 
lity of everything other than itself, the ens realissimum of 
Christian philosophy. He is opposed to all attempts made by 
modern value philosophers to unite the kingdom of Being 
and the kingdom of Ought, the realm of Reality and the 
realm of Value, in something which is not a value. Sankara 

1 Review of phlloiophy and Religion, Vol. vli. No. 1, P. 25. 

2 ibid. 
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does not consider the priority of the "Sollen" over the "Sein" 
as Rickert does. Value is not external to Being for ^ahkara. 
He puts aside the concept of absolute transcendence of 
value, unrelated to any form of being and consciousness, as 
inherently absurd. Likewise he does not favour the view that 
metaphysic which, according to Aristotle, is the science of 
Being qua Being, can be defined as the science of real being 
in the sense that it is concerned with value-free existences. 
As ^ahkara finds it difficult to think of value without implying 
some kind of reality and without giving it some form of being; 
so he holds that thought is not oriented towards "pure 
being", being abstracted from value, but towards absolutely^ 
valid values of which being is a form. The principle of all 
value in the universe is also the principle of all order and 
existence: and the problem of the totality of existence or the 
world-whole is not a merely logical or existential problem 
for Sankara. For him values are real, they alone possess 
reality; but for him reality also is a value. It is neither an 
"existent" nor a "subsistent". The ontological status of this 
value of reality, as of all other absolute values, cannot be 
described in terms of predicates borrowed from the world of 
existence. 

The relation of value to being—the ontological status of 
value—this is the ultimate metaphysical question to which 
Ankara is driven. It is the central and ultimate problem of 
his Advaita Vedanta. How can it be said at the same time 
that the notion of reality is that of value and that values are 
real?— this is the question of which Sankara's metaphysics 
constitutes the solution, and upon a right understanding of 
this solution will depend the place which will be assigned to 
him in the history of human thought by the historian of 
tomorrow. 

REALITY AN ULTIMATE NOTION 

The establishment and solution of the philosophical 
problem, as Hoffding says, is determined by the consistency 
with which initial assumptions are laid down and maintained. 
Like Descartes. Sihkara raises the question: Where shall I get 
a fixed foundation lor my knowledge? Descartes was of the 
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opinion thit since in all knowledge, whatever be its object, 
we use our understanding, it is of the greatest importance to 
inquire closely into the nature of this. For Sankara our thought 
or intellect is the only means of comprehension of the real 
nature of truth and falsehood.' His answer to the question 
whether there is anything foundational in our experience 
is that the presupposition of an ultimate reality, of an ens 
realissimum, is a necessary presupposition of intelligible 
thought. Nothingness, the absolute negation of being, is the 
negation of thought. Our thought refuses to conceive of an 
absolute non-existence, and a philosophy which is self-con¬ 
scious and alive to its ideal and its mission feels itself unable to 
work with such a slippery concept as that of nothingness. The 
first deliverance of human reason is that the affirmation of 
"being” is immanent in every act of judgment. The concept 
of an ultimate reality is the a priori of intelligible thought 
and its communication. There is an essence to everything, 
and this essence cannot be the subject of doubt or denial. 

iah'-.ara says that wa can think of the complete annihi¬ 
lation of the entire universe and the extinction of all life in 
it, but we cannot think of "reality" itself as ceasing to be or 
being reduced to empty nothing. Nihilism refutes itself; it 
ultimately rests on Realism, Realism of the absolutely real. 
This presupposition of an ultimate reality, of ens realissimum, 
is called by ^arikara "astitvanisthS"; "sadbuddhinisthi,” and 
rational thought, for which this acknowledgement is a nece¬ 
ssity, is "satpratyayagarbhabuddhih" for him.* Even the rank 
nihilist has to be a satvadin.® It is impossible to live a rational 
life, either of thought or feeling or activity, without first being 
convinced that the notion of an absolute reality is one of 
those a priori notions which render life itself meaningful 
and intelligible. This "sat" or reality is Brahman. It is the 
"great reality", raahadbhutam according to Sankara.* "It is 
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mahat, great, because it is greater than everything else and 
is the caus.e of the ether, etc.; reality, for it never deviates 
from its nature."* It is the essence of iafi’^ara's criticism of 
Buddistic Nihili.sm that, in its very attempt to make its position 
secure, it undermines the very foundation upon which it 
bases itself. Non-being cannot explain existence or being, 
whatever be the order or level of reality belonging to this 
existence or baing. * We cannot deny existential status 
to the objects of our experience; the minimum that we must 
say about them is that they exist, they are in some sense. But 
if they are, they are by virtue of being grounded in reality. 
The notion of reality is an ultimate notion and this ultimate 
notion is the notion of an absolute reality. * "Brahman" is 
the word used by Sankara to designate this "reality" which is 
the bed-rock of all certainty, the presupposition of all intelli¬ 
gible thought, the foundation of all la w and order. * The 
reality of Brahman is thus implicated in the very possibility 
of there existing anything. Existence is grounded in a reality 

to which it bears testimony in every act of mind's awareness 
of it. 


IV 

ATM.4N, THE ABSOLUTE REALITY. 

An alternative way of giving expression to the above 
irulh is that -Atman cannot be denied, nor can there be any 
doubt about its reality. It has to be aknowledged even in the 
course of doubting or denying. To say that Brahman is Sat is 
to say that Brahman is the -Atman of everything. Sankara's 
conception of the Atman is the conception of the essence, of 
that which makes a thing what it is. that without which a 
thing cannot be. This essence is the -Atman.® The notion of 
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ATMAN, THE ABSOLUTE REALITY. 


reality becomes the notion of the Atman. This Atman cannot 
be denied, for to deny it would be to deny the very essence 
which makes a thing what it is. The notion of the essence is 
logically prior to and presupposed by the notion of the thing. 
If there could be things without there being an essence to 
them, non-existence would explain existence and non-being 
would render being intelligible.* The irrefutability of the 
Atman, the doctrine of an absolute reality, or of the absolu¬ 
teness of reality, is alike forced upon us by the very logic 
of our thought, says Sankara, whether it moves along the 
negative way of denying everything outright or follows the 
saner parth of discovering the essence, the truth,the quintessen¬ 
ce of things. Both the pathways lead us back to reality, to the 
Atman. We have shown how, according to ^afikara. nothing 
is niratmaka, and things are real only by virtue of having 
their root in reality and their resting place in it, by partici¬ 
pating in it and having their consummation in it.* But the 
negative loQfic also, such as was employed by the Buddhists, 
takes us to the same reality. In the very denial of the postu¬ 
late of reality he who denies it also affirms it. All denial 
presupposes a positive background which must be affirmed.* 
•Atman has not to be proved, it is to be acknowledged. Its 
reality is a self-evident axiom.* The following passage from 
iahkara, summing up his classic argument against the sound¬ 
ness of a nihilistic philosophy, and laying at the same time 
the solid foundation of the doctrine of absolute reality, is 
worth quoting; “Just because it is the essence (Atman), it is 
impossible for us to entertain the idea even of its being 
capable of refutation. The essence of a thing cannot be 

looked upon as adventitious; it is rather self-established . 

It is impossible to refute such a self-established entity. An 
adventitious thing, indeed, may be refuted, but not that 
which is the essence; for it is the very essence of him who 
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attempts the refutation. The heat of fire cannot be refuted by 
the fire itself."* 

^afxkara’s notion of the A.tman is the notion of the cause. 
In his system the concept of cause, in its metaphysical use, 
is identical with the concept of the atman or self. The 
cause is the very Atman, the very essence, the very self of 
the effect; and as essence and existence are not separable, 
either by time or by space, the effect is not separate from 
the cause and, being_derived from it, is not other than it.* 
The concept of the Atman is the concept of the highest 
substance (sat), as well as the supreme source and ground 
of everything. Sankara whole-heartedly agrees with Hegel 
that in speculative knowledge "everything dejaends on 
grasping and expressing the ultimate truth not as Substance 
but as Subject as well.*" According to Hegel, the truth that 
substance is essentially subject is expressed in the idea 
which represents the Absolute as Spirit; according to ^ahkara, 
in the idea which represents Brahman as the Atman. As 
Ae notion of the cause is identified with the notion of the 
Atman, causality for Sankara is not a case of temporal sequen¬ 
ce between events; and to have recourse to spatial and 
temporal ways of explaining the relation between the two 
is to misunderstand his treatment of it. What have been 
generally regarded as the Cosmological and Ontological 
proofs of the existence of God are but slightly different 
ways, according to Sankara, of bringing home to our mind 
the truth that the assumption of the Atman is an indispens¬ 
able assumption for metaphysics. The argument for a First 
Cause in Sankara’s philosophy turns out, on close examina¬ 
tion, to be an argument for the recognition of an absolute 
reality as the very a priori of intelligible thought 
and as the final explanation of existence. Brahman's 
causality is implicated in its substantiality. To say that 
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Brahman is Sat is to say that it is the original ground 
of everything.^ Looked at from this point of view, the 
controversy among the interpreters as to whether the second 
sutra (Janmadysya Yatah) is a definition of the Nirguna or 
Saguna Brahman, of Nirviiesa or Saviiesa Brahman, of 
Brahman as such or of iWara, will appear to be an idle 
controversy which draws its inspiration from ignorance of 
the truth that the notion of the Atman in ^ahkara’s meta¬ 
physics is also the notion of the cause. 

But what is the nature oHhe world in whose existence 
is involved the reality of the Atman or Brahman as founda¬ 
tional to it, and what does the nature of the world say about 
the character of this foundational reality? The picture which 
^ahkara has before his mind when he begins his philosophi¬ 
cal inguiry is the picture of a world cannot correctly, or even 
with a show of correctness, be described as consisting of 
atomic dances or shiftings of cosmic dust. It is not a scheme 
of mathematical phenomena, and it cannot be handled as a 
geometrical problem is by the geometrician. The central fea¬ 
ture of the universe is the presence within it of conscious centres 
of experience, who not only take note of the fact of its being 
there in a cold, dispassionate and impersonal way which has 
a ring of indifference about it, but who also enjoy its many 
riches and whose attitude towards it is always one of appre¬ 
ciation. The existence of such living centres, capable of 
feeling the beauty and grandeur of the world and tasting its 
manifold qualities, is what is really significant in the world. 
All processes in the world have their being in consciousness, 
and their consummation in consciousness.* This is not all. 
The living souls are always striving after the attainment of 
ideals which are present and operative in their life, and which 
are drawing them on and on. Human experience is not 
limited to the mere "is". It is in its nature always to look 
beyond till it is in possession of something which will give it 
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complete sstisfaction, will satialy ita whole being. The attain¬ 
ment of this will be the attainment of summum bonum,* 

If this living experience, steeped in feeling and instinct 
with action, both Inspired by the presence of the ideal within 
it, from which ideal we should draw our criterion of reality 
and our conviction of the nature of the system in which we 
live, is the real fact in the universe, a philosophical doctrine 
of reality cannot be satisfactorily based upon a "contempla¬ 
tion of the worlts of nature merely, that is to say, of the order 
and adjustment of the material system to the exclusion of 
human nature and human experience". But a purposive 
conscious experience which is itself a centre of value cannot 
have ita explanation in a reality which is blind and, by its 
very nature and constitution, incapable of being in any way 
aware of the presence of what is termed goal, purpose, end, 
or ideal. "An unconscious something cannot be the self or 
essence or Atman of a conscious entity.”* The individual 
soul who carries on the reflective activity of understanding 
the meaning of the world and the significance of the world- 
process is a " conscious entity”.* For a human philosophy 
written by an intelligent human being, the search for the 
essence or reality is the search for a principle which cons¬ 
titutes the truth or essence or reality of his own self. It is 
doubtful if the essence or .Atman of a conscious and also 
self-conscious entity, as that of the enquirer who starts the 
philosophical investigation (Brahmaji jtTisa), can be found in 
an unconscious reality. Brahman wh,ch is the self or Atman 
must not only be Sat but also CiU* A reality which is merely 
Sat and not also Cit may very well explain the inanimate 
order of reality, but it cannot be adequate to account for 
one which is animate and conscious and from which what 
is merely "Sat" draws its significance and value. 

But perhaps for* reality which is merely S.at the philo¬ 
sophical problem would never arise unless it were to deve- 
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lop consciousness with power of reflection. How the essence 
or reality and its nature would be conceived by an inani¬ 
mate atomic particle, or whether it would be able to form 
any notion of it af all, we cannot even guess. Perhaps it 
would not be able to give us any philosophy, even a philo¬ 
sophy of materialism. For man, for whom the universe and 
all its processes exist only as an object of experience which 
has not only its cognitive side but also its feeling-aspect, the 
significance of the universe consists in being an object of 
whole-hearted enjoyment by a conscious mind The human 
mind does not view the universe merely as a fact of 
Interrelated facts existing in its own right; its awareness of the 
world is the awareness of something which has meaning, 
which is intelligible. Meaning, intelligivility, presupposes 
a conscious life appreciative of value. Accordingly, for 
Sahlcara, the problem of the discovery of the essence, the 
self or Atman of the universe is the problem of discovering 
the self of the conscious individual from whom they draw 
thetr substance, their meaning. Therefore, when he identifies 
Sat and Atman and regards Brahman indifferently as the 
"reahty*' and as the "sail", by self or .Atman he especially 
means the conscious self, and AtmavidyS for him is the 
inquiry into and the knowledge of the "self" or Atman of 
the conscious individual.* Likewise Brahmavidya is an inquiiy 
into the nature of the pratyagStman.* As the pratyagitman 
is a conscious entity, and the notion of the self or Atman is 
is the notion of the ground or essence, ^hkara designates 
his system as Cetanakaraijavsda.* This use of the word Atman 
to mean especially the conscious self, however, does not 
cancel the general meaning of "essence' or 'self' applied to 
Ihi word \tman. ^ahkara speaks of the earthen pot having 
lor its self the earth, and vSk or sound in general as the Brah- 
man or self of all names from which they derive their subs- 
t anc e. * We shall subsequenty develo p the line of argument 
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followed b/ f^ah’tsra to prove that Brahman is the self of the 
whole universe. 

Brahman is the Atman or self of every conscious being. 
"Every one is conscious of the existence of his self and never 
thinks ‘1 am not’." If the existence of the self were not an 
ascertained fact every one would think ‘I am not'.' Of this 
Atman it is impossible to say that U is not at is not apprehended; 
it Is the self, and that the self Is cannot be denied, for it Is the 
self of that very person who might deny it. * The reality of 
the Atman is a self-evident axiom, his the basis of all 
epistemological enquiry. The reality of Atman cannot in any 
way be proved by having recourse to any process of reasoning 
or any special means of knowledge; for all operation of the 
means of knowledge, whether pratyaksa oranum’na, all thin¬ 
king and reasoning proceed on the assumption that the self is. 
Even the self cannot prove its own existence. It provides the 
possibility of any proof and its process taking place, without 
itself being the object of such proof or process of thinking. The 
fundamental condition of all thinking and reasoning cannot 
be conditioned by such thinking and reasoning, ^hkara, 
therefore, says that the Atman is svayamsiddha, svataljstddha, 
self-evident or self-establtshed.* 

V 

.\TMAN AND TOR VARUR CHARACTER OF THE PREDIC.ATE OP 

BEAUTY. 

^ahkara has been able to find a fixed foundation for our 
knowledge in the reality of the Self or the Atman, or in the 
acknowledgment of an absolute Reality which for him is Biah- 
man. The primacy of the .Atman seems inescapable, what¬ 
ever turn or. twist of thought wo take- But it is just at this 
point when we have been assured of the objectivity of the 
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Atman and Its essential irrefutablltty even by the most dam 
natory logic of nihilism, Aat the crux of the whole difficulty 
about the reality of the Atman appears. Atman is, Reality is 
But what is the sense in which Atman or Reality is ? What 
is the status of the objectivity of the Atman? What should we 
exactly understand by predicating reality in an ultimate sense 
to anything? What should be the character of the ontological 
predicates for an ultimate reflection? Tfie problem of the 
sense in which Atman is has been, and continues to be, the 
areat problem of philosophy. This was the great problem of 
^hlcara’s philosophy also, and it continues to be the press¬ 
ing Question for his interpreters as well, and upon a tight 
solution of this question depends the insight we shall have 
into the essentials and the essential greatness of ^Jhkara' 
contribution to constructive thought. In the acknowledge¬ 
ment that Atman is and that it cannot be denied without at 
the same time a'firming its reality in the very act of denial, 
there is involved a knowj^ge of the .Atman. But when we 
predicate reality to the Atman, what is the sense in which we 
ds so? Do we predicate reality to the .Atman in the same 
sense in which we predicate reality to the "jar" or to the 
"cow" or to the "mountain", or, for the matter of that, to any 
differentiated object existing in space and lasting through 
time? The jar, the cow, the mountain are real objects; they 
are characterized by objectivity; thetr esse is not merely 
percipi. They are, in the words of iahkara, bhCtavastus, 
already existent realities. They are not to be made. They have 
a coercive nature and compel recognition. But their reality 
is not absolute. With the destruction of the jar and the 
mountain and the death of the cow, they cease to possess 
any reality. We do not then say—we cannot do so—that 
these objects have a right to independent and eternal exis¬ 
tence, that they can exist In their own right, no matter what. 
To say that the reality of an object is not eternal and absolute 
that it is an object which cannot justify its own existence, is 
to admit that the object has an existential status only, that it 
is something whose reality consists in its characterization by 
spatio-temporal differences and its relation to a sentient 
experience which has awareness of it. Any value which is 
attributed to it is derived from its relation to the conscious 
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its needs and requirements. It is not a self-justifying 


But when we say that the "Atman is real", that "Brah¬ 
man is", though the verbal form by means of which reality is 
predicated to the Atman or Brahman is the same, there is a 
real difference in the mode of predication not brought out by 
_t^he verbal expression. When we predicate reality to the 
.Atmin and emphasize its absolute objectivity, we mean to 
bring out the truth that Atman is "worth existing", that Atman 
^ what ought to be. The status of the objectivity of the 
A.tman is not describable in terms of ontological predicates 
such as existence or subsistence. Its ontological status can be 
described in terms of a value predicates only, or, as Urban 
puts it, "in terms of a validity.” In the case of the Atman, as 
in the case of value, its being is its validity, its "worthiness to 
be. For some realists value is an indefinable quale analogous 
to sense-data, and for them there is a unique tyjee of cogni¬ 
tion of these essences^namely, through feeling and emotion. 
The awareness of the .Atman is not like the perception or 
awareness of a quale or of an existent something. The predi¬ 
cation of reality to the Atman is not like the predication of a 
quality to a thing, for instance sweetness to sugar or redness 
to stone It is different from the attributive predication of 
existence, for instance, when we say, "there is a cow", "there 
is a pot." It is Atman's "worthine.ss to be" which constitutes 
its validity and confers upon the Aiman the status of an ens 
realissimum and an ultimate value whose denial results in 
contradiction. When we judge that "Atmen is Sat” we not 
merely bring the subject and the predicate together as we do 
in the judgment "fire is hot". The latter is an existential 
judgment; but the former is a value judgment, in which, in 
addition to the act of bringing together the subject and predi¬ 
cate, there is the further act of actcnowledgement that "Atman 
ought to be“ that "it is worthy to be”. It is this act of acknow¬ 
ledgement that brings out the value character of the reality of 
the Atman and also of the judgment in which Atman's nature 
as a value is embodied. 

_ By emphasizing the impossibility of the denial of the 
Atman, Ankara intends to bring out the value character of 
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»he predicate of reality. When ha says that the reality of the 
Atman cannot be denied, that it is self-establtshed, and that 
it is the basis of all epistemological inquiry and the presu¬ 
pposition of the operation of the pramigas or means of right 
knowledge, that it is aprameya, what he wants to impress 
upon our mind is that there are certain absolute values which 
must be acknowledged as such in any attempt to offer a 
rational explanation of the universe, and "reality” is one of 
these absolute values. 

Man's experience, according to iahkara, is not limited to 
the mere "is". Ideals are present and operative in man's life. 
Reason in him demands not merely the "is” of bare fact but 
the "ought-to-ba", the "deserves-to-be" of absolute value. He 
puts in the fore-front of iiis philosophy this value of "reality" 
which explains every other thing but is not itself explained 
by anything. He is not content to take the universe as a fact 
or set of interrelated facts, and philosophy for him does not 
fulfil its mission in merely "giving us a theoretic scheme of the 
world" or a "necessary system of general ideas in terras of 
which every element of our experience can be explained”. 
The philosopher, in him, does not seek mere intellectual 
coherence, iahkara is of Pringle-Pattison's mind that the most 
perfect realisation of unity in variety is as naught if there is 
nowhere anything to which we can attach this predicate of 
value, or of which we can say that it is worth existing, that it 
ought to be. The value of "being" or "reality” is an absolute 
value for him. This is why he says that "Brahman, whoso very 
essence is being, cannot be suspected to have been derived 
from anything else." ‘ Without acknowledging the absolute 
value of realty our thought will be moving in a vicious circle. 
Brahman or Atman is this absolute value of Sat.* 

We have explained the sense in which, according to 
Ankara, Atman ta or is real. But the sense in which Atman 
is lai^jely connected with the question of the awareness of 
the Atman. The ^man is the object of a unique form of 
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knowledge. The knowledge process is intuitive as well as 
judgmental. Being the pratyagatman, the inner self, it is not 
known as an existent something is known, .'^tman is known as 
the ''knower** in every act of knowledge, never as an object 
"known". It is also known as the fundamental condition of 
the knowing process itself. In this awareness of the reality of 
the Atman the distinction, involved everywhere else in every 
process of knowledge, between the knower, the known, and 
the knowledge, is non-existent.’ The noetic character of the 
awareness of the Atman can be described only as the "recogni¬ 
tion of or assent to a form of objectivity". The word acknow¬ 
ledgement (svayamsiddha, svatahsiddha) brings out this 
aspect of the awareness of the Atman. Accordingly, for 
iahkara, the Atman is neitlier "something to be rejected nor 
something to be accepted even"; it is neither heya nor 
upadeya.* One can reject something other than oneself; 
there is also no intelligible sense in which one can speak of 
"accepting" oneself. Perhaps the best we can say (alike the 
least and the most) is that "every one is aware of his own 
existence", and this is mere assent to or recognition of the 
objectivity of the Atman.® The noetic, according to Sankara, 
has something of the valuational in it, namely, tjiat no know¬ 
ledge is possible without acknowledging that Atman is, that 
there is a foundational reality as the basis of all epistemologi¬ 
cal inquiry and all knowledge.* While recognizing the valua¬ 
tional character of cognition itself, Sankara is careful to draw 
our attention to the fact that the valuing involved in the 
awareness of the .Atman is not an operation supplementary to 
knowing as Sellar holds it is. In being aware of the Atman 
in acknowledging an absolute reality, we have the conscious¬ 
ness that it is a value, that it is something which "deserves to 
be" or "ought to be", that it is worth existing, that it is some¬ 
thing which cannot but be. Valuing is part and parcel of the 
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cognitional process. This is the doctrine known in contem¬ 
porary Value philosophy as the doctrine of the value charac¬ 
ter of the theoretical. Not only is valuation noetic; cognition 
itself is valuational.* 

The 'Vtman, the conception of which is put forward by 
Sankara as central to his metaphysics, is not the conception 
of an All-knower who, by knowing or being aware of things, 
maintains them, so to speak, in existence. The .\fmaa is not 
the prawAtr or the veditr. It is the absolute reality, which 
maintains and supports the knower, knowledge, and the 
known. It is the supreme value, which lends significance to 
the knower, the act of knowing, and the object which is 
known, ^ahkara recognizes the fallacious character of any 
argument which passes from the conditions of knowledge to 
the presence of an All-thinker and of the umverse as the 
system of his thought. The conception of the Atman as the 
knower belongs to a stage of thought where the duality 
of value and existence has not been overcome and the 
opposition between the ideal and the actual is unreconciled. 
Such a halting principle is not adequate to explain the being 
and becoming of the universe. It cannot be viewed as the 
absolutely real. The conception of the 'ktman as the pramatr 
belongs to the region of Avidya where the Self is opposed to 
the Not-Self, the Ideal to the Actual, and Ought to Is.* Brah¬ 
man or Atman is the Supreme Reality and Value upon which 
the universe with its distinctions ultimately hangs. It is hardly 
correct to think, as Deussen does, that the Vedinta of Sankara 
"pushes aside everything objective, and relies on the Subject 
only"*. Much of the misunderstanding which has gathered 
round the Vedanta of Sankara is due to the ignorance of the 
fact that his idealism takes its stand on the essential truth of 
the objectivity of our judgments of value, and the fundamental 
contention of his idealistic philosophy about the objectivity 
of the Atman is really a contention about the objectivity of 

1 Gita. s. B., II. 69. ^ Jnrrorf^spTf 
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value, ^ahkara’a approach to the problem ol reality is neither 
subjective nor objective, as Professor Radhakrishnan 
points out; it is rather an axlolo<jlcal approach which is 
neither purely epistemological, nor purely ontological. He 
inquires into the nature of the Atman not as the knowcr, but 
as the ground and aourceof all the reality and intelligibility of 
the universe. In this sense his approach is entirely objective 
Ignorance of the valuational standpoint of iahkara's philoso¬ 
phy h^ls led the critics to put fanciful interpretations upon 
hts utterances, and to view his system as a species of Subjec¬ 
tive Idealism. If we once begin to believe with Deussen that 
in the state of liberation all plurality is annihilated, and "only 
the knower in us and therefore the Atman remains as the 
unit"', then naturally his system will appear to us as nothing 
more than a variety of Subjective Idealism or Menlalism. 


^hkara’s philosophy is definitely concerned with the 
repudiation of all such views as insist upon regarding the 
Atman as a definite "this" or "that**. It is no doubt true that 
occasionally, in establishing the reality of the Atman, he 
speaks of It as the pramilr, and argues that only when the 
Atman, the knower (pram^tx), has been determined as real. Is 
any ingutry on the part of the knower with a view to obtaining 
right knowledge possible, that "without determining the sell 
-'I am r—none seeks to determine the knowable objects". * 
But he never allows himself to forget that this conception ot 
the Atman is relative to the standpoint of finite experience, 
which experience, in Its turn, is ultimately depsendenl upon 
the Atman, which is above the duality of the subject and the 
’object. The Atman which is the central topic ot the Vedanta 
of ^hkara is the Atman which is the Absolute Good, and the 
attainment and realization of which results in the enjoyment 
of infinitely bltsslul and eternally real existence. It is the 
Atman which is the goal of the operation of the varied means 
of knowledge, and the comprehension of which annuls all 
empirical dealings Implying objects and means of knowledge. 
It is this Atman which is the bedrock of certainty, and upon 
whichiatikara builds his ediiice of Advaltlsm, which. In words 
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borrowed from Platonic metaphysics, may be said to be the 
Monism of the Good. * 


There is not much in common between the argument 
put forward by Descartes and the conclusion drawn therefrom 
regarding the existence of the self as an indubitable certainty, 
and the insistence on the part of Sankara, that the reality of 
the Atman, which is the essence, the ulUmate value, the basis 
of all epistemological inguiry, is a matter of acknowledgement, 
as it is one of those acknowledgements without which the 
rationality of the universe will be seriously affected. The 
approach to the problem of the self through the gateway of 
axiology is foreign to Descartes's system. This also explains 
the difference between the conceptions of self to which both 
Descartes and ^ahkara are led by their thoughts Descartes's 
logical argument leads him to the reality of a Self as a think¬ 
ing being. But the Self of whose reality Descartes is indu¬ 
bitably certain through an immediate intuition is not able to 
bear the weight of his epistemological speculation and 
metaphysical construction. He is led, instead, to appeal to 
theology in order to get a sure foundation for the reality of 
his knowledge. The singularly bold attempt, on the part of 
^ahkara, to lay the foundations of a sound theory of knowledge 
with the help of the principle of the reality of the Self or \tman 
has nothing in common with Descartes's attempt to provide 
a theological foundation for the validity of our knowledge. 
The Self which is the presupposition of all knowledge and 
the sure foundation of its validity, and whose reality is 
affirmed in the very act of denying it, has, according to 
^ahkara, an absolute existence and possesses all the charac¬ 
teristics which an absolute reality ought to possess. Accor¬ 
ding to ^ahkara, if the reality of the Self is accepted, the 
validity of the theory of knowledge requires no Aeologica 
guarantee, and the epistemological application of the concep 
o‘ God becomes superfluous. 


In ^hkara the concept of God blends with the concept 
of the Self or Atman. "Atman is Brahman and the Brahman 
is Atman." * Throughout his works Sahkara uses the wo rds 
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Atman and Brahman interchangeably, and he takes special 
care to draw our attention to this use of the words.* Nor does 
he omit to explain the significance which attaches to his 
alternative use of the words to designate one and the same 
entity. In equating Atman with Brahman ^ahkara has two 
classes of readers in mind, one consisting of those who are 
of Descartes’s way of thinking and hold that the self of which 
we are indubitably certain is a finite and imperfect being, 
convinced of his finitude and imperfection by his doubts 
and his desires; the other made up of those who are like the 
deists in thinking that the self and God are entirely different 
realities belonging to different orders. Against the former 
Sankara points out that the "Self” is not a finite and limited 
being in its essential nature; to the latter his rejoinder is that 
the God or Brahman who should be the proper object of 
religious devotion is not something other than the Self. The 
metaphysical truth as well as the religious ideal is summed up 
in theformula "Atman is Brahman.’' The same;truth is revealed 
to us whether we look back or direct our gaze forward.® By 
emphasizing that Atman is Brahman ^hkara does away with 
the necessity, felt by Descartes, of adding what is merely a 
superfluous theological sanction to his doctrine of the 
absolute priority and indispensability of the Self or the 
objectivity of the absolute value of “Sat" or "reality." Had 
Descartes been consistent in developing the implication of the 
foundational character of the awareness of the Self he would 
have iieen led to revise his conception of it as a finite being 
in favour of a conception of the Self as a continuous, all- 
embracing unity of existence and consciousness in which 
everything that possesses reality must find a place and for 
which it must exist. 

^ANKARA'S DOCTRINE OF ONTOLOGICAL PREDICATES 

iahkara's notion of reality as that of value gives us a clue 
to his doctrine of ontological predicates. As for him reality 

1 Brhad S. B.. 1 4. 10. W^T?«T5TS5lft: 
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and value are one and inseparable, the predication of reality 
to a thing in the metaphysical sense has a value character, 
and the distinctions between truth and falsity, between reality 
and unreality, and between reality and appearance, turn 
out in his hands to be distinctions of value, presupposing 
certain ideals and norms of truth and reality. In order to 
understand fully Ankara's views about the value character 
of the predicate of reality, we must learn to distinguish 
between the words “reality" and "existence", which are of 
frequent occurrence in contempxDrary philosophical discu¬ 
ssions. The two concepts of "reality" and "existence" should 
not be identified. There are things which are real but do not 
enjoy the same, or even a similar, status of objectivity as is 
enjoyed by many other objects. There are realities whose 
nature cannot be defined in spatial and temporal terms, and 
whose peculiar character cannot be completely characterized 
by their determination as mere "being" or "existence". There 
are, on the other hand, many things for whose description a 
spatial and temporal idiom is the only proper idiom. With a 
view to avoiding confusion of thought and misunderstanding 
and attaining clarity and consistency, the two concepts of 
reality" and “existence* should be distinguished; and this 
can be done by using the word "existence" in the narrower 
sense, i.e., by equatting existence with "position’' in "space" 
and time . In this sense of the word, things whose nature is 
neither definable nor communicable in spatial and temporal 
terms will be said "to be real" but not "to exist". Likewise 
there may be many things which exist but are not "real", the 
word "real*’ and its corresponding noun "reality", being tor 
us axiological concepts, and their proper use being only in a 
metaphysical reference. 

For Sankara Sat and .^sat" are value concepts and 
the distinction between them is a value distinction. In their 
metaphysical use they are not existential concepts, and 
when employed to describe the ontological character of 
reality they are not meant to convey any idea to the reader 
about the existential status of the object which is the subject- 
matter of reflection. Sat , for ^afikara is "what always main¬ 
tains its nature", "what is true no matter what", "what ought 
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to ba", "what must be acknowledged".' In this sense of the 
word Sat, the Absolute Reality alone can said to be bat 
for the notion of such a reality is one of those fundamental 
notions whose acknowledgement is a necessity of ratxona 
thought. This intelligible thought, by the very nature o' ‘n® 
case, is a form, not of the factual or existential, but of the 
evaluational consciousness. The factual consciousness never 

makes-it can never make-any demand; it is 'n ^ 

nature to do so. The demand for an absolute reality (Sat), 
which is the demand for an absolute value, has its source in 
the value consciousness, which enjoys the prerogative of 
legislating even for the factual consciousness.* The notion of 
the Asat is the notion of something about which it cannot be 
said that "it ought to be no matter what”. The "pot , the cow, 
the "horse" are, in this metaphysical sense of the word, Asat, 
because of them it cannot be said that they cannot be dispen¬ 
sed with, what they ought to be. But the case wiih Brahman 
or ^tman is different. It is its essence to be "Sat" 's the 
very nature of reality to maintain and affirm itself. With the 
destruction of the cow, the hoise and the elephant, reality is 
not destroyed: on the contrary, it alone renders any notion of 
exhnction or destruction possible. For an ultimate philoso- 
ohical reflection the distinction between reality and unreali y 
fs a value distinction, and for Sankara the same is ^e case with 
the distinction between the concepts of Sat and mid the 
corresponding consciousnesses, namely the sadbuddhi and 
asadbuddhi.* Avyabhicara, which is the test of reality accor¬ 
ding to iahkara. is a value notion in his metaphysics. 


But iahkara knows that to deny reality to a thing is not 
to deny existence to it, and a thing may be actual without 
possessing reality, ^ahkara's statements in his works about 
the unreality of the world (in the axiological sens e) are cons- 
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tantly punctuated by references which purport to confer at 
least existential status upon it. Sat and asat are words which are 
also used by us in our ordinary everyday discourse without 
our intending to burden them with any metaphysical signifi¬ 
cance. When so used, they are merely existential concepts 
and have reference to our factual consciousness, to the mere 
sense-p>erceptive aspect of our experience in abstraction 
from its value aspect. The import of our judgments, then, is 
not axiological but only existential, iahkara has to think 
with the learned" but occasionally "to speak with the vulgar", 
and we find him using the words sat and asat in an existen¬ 
tial sense also. But he does not keep us in the dark about this, 
and the ways in which he speaks of the things leave no room 
for doubt about the exact import of the words, unless we 
deliberately forget that his standpoint is the standpoint of 
value. A sensible reality which is the object of affirmative 
factual consciousness is known as sat; and one which is the 
object of negative consciousness is asat.^ It is this existential 
import which Sankara intends to convey when he says that 
the "created effects" are apprehended "as existing, as exis¬ 
ting', that the "external objects" are cognized as external to 
the experiencer, that the pot is made out of the clay that even 
when the effects are mere name and form the clay is real.* 
"Grhyate", "Upalabhyate" are the words used by Saiikara to 
express this factual awareness. They do not carry either any 
axiological significance or any metaphysical association. 

The reality of value is not to be understood after the 
fashion of the reality of objects existing in space and time. 
The real is sometimes regarded as equivalent to the actual or 
the existent. In this sense of the term, value cannot be said to 
be existent or real according to ^ahkara. Brahman is not, in 
this sense, sat, for it is not a sensible reality.* This is the inner 
meaning of Sankara's insistence on characterizing reality by 

1 Gita. S. B.. XlII. 12. jjfT fffSJT'TrtT 
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means of whal he calls vi^sjapraliisdha, l.e., by aenyin (3 to 
it all finite characterisUcs. VUa^pratisadha moann that the 
nature of value is not describable in terms of an existent or a 
subsistent. But dahkara warns us against thinking that Brah¬ 
man is wholly unreal. It is true that it is not apprehended as 
a particular "this" or "that", but wa cannot call it asat abso¬ 
lutely.* Brahman represents a non-existent form of objectivity. 
Sahkara cannot think of a value which is. not real. The posi¬ 
tion of a pure norm, the absolute ought, the transcendent 
"sollen", the concept of a value in itself divorced from every 
form of being, is untenable according to him. Value may be 
real but it may not exist. Difference from "being" or "exis¬ 
tence" does not mean absolute nothing. As against Rickert, he 
would say that we are not justified in calling value "unreal"; 
in fact, he avoids the mistake commilted by Rickert in identi¬ 
fying existence with reality. It is this identification of the two 
which has led Rickert to accept the position that values are 
unreal. By saying that Brahman is not sat ^shkara is simply 
disclosing to us a sphere of reality whose nature is descri- 
bable only in o non-spatlal and non-temporal idiom. 

It la the reality or unreality of the absolute values which 
is the fundamental issue dividing the \sllka from the N istika. 
According to ishkara, the Astitvavidm is one who believes 
in the absoluteness of ths intrinsic value of R=»ality.* Ttie 
NistikavSdin is one who has no faith in the reality of the 
absolute values as the foundation of all law and order in the 
universe, who argues that there is no Atman, the source of 
this universe, and balieves that all this effect is not connec¬ 
ted with any cause and Is finally dissolved into nothingness.* 
In this sense of thc^word Nistika. the KTrvamlmimia cannot 
be regarded asan Aslika system of thought, because it refuses 
to have anything to do with that very principle which for 
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TOE ONTOUKtICAL ABOUMRMT 

^ jficara is central to il. It is one of the contradictions of history 
that the Advaita Vedinta for which reality is the absolute 
value earns to be viewed as a Nishka system of thought by 
some of the later writers. 


VII 

TUK ONTOrXXSIOAL ARGUMENT 

As the notion of the Atman is the notion of the Absolute 
ground or cause, and Atman is the Absolute value of Reality, 
the categories of cause and substance, in their metaphysical 
use, are axiological categories and belong to philosophical 
intelligibility as dishncl from scientific description and expla 
niHon. The category of cause is an embodiment of the value 
of reality or sat. In the same way It is impossible to develop 
and communicate the value of "Saf without the concept of 
substance. Brahman, the supreme value of Sat, is the highest 
substance as well as the supreme source of everything. 

I hus have we been led to acknowledge reality as an 
absolute value, or. if we are to talk plain ontological language, 
to recognize Brahman as the absolute reality. That is the* 
True.* The text "tattvamasi-—That art Thou—sums up the 
value of reality as constituting the essanoe of the universe.* 
There appears to be little justification for Deussen’s remark 
that the Indians were never ensnared into an ontological 
proof. Professor Radhakrishnan rightly points out that so 
far as any logical proof of Brahman is available in iahkara’s 
writings it is undoubtedly the ontological proof. But as in 
Sahkara ^ing is inseparable from and the same as value 
the ontological proof is really ihe axiological proof which 

asserts the absoluteness of the values not merely of sat but 
alsci of cit and manda. The "new proof" for the existence of 
God of which Deussen speaks and which ha calls "the psycho- 
logical", in which the concept of God blends with the concept 
o . tnesoul, is but an unin telligible variaHon of the axiological 
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proof, which is the only proof we meet with in Sankara, and 
the essence of which is that Brahman, as the supreme value, 
is the "Self" of everything, nothing being without a Self. It is 
because Deussen misses the truth that the standpoint of 
Sankara is axiological, that he interprets the Sutra II.3.9 and 
Sankara s comments thereon as containing the substance of 
the cosmological proof".* This sutra merely aims at bringing 
out that the, acknowledge nent of the value of Sat and its 
absoluteness is the first demand which an intelligible philo¬ 
sophy, which knows its business, must concede. "There is no 
origin of that which is (i.e. Brahman) on account of the impo¬ 
ssibility (of such an origin)*". 

Brahman is Sat. It alone can explain existence. Non¬ 
existence cannot account for existence. This Absolute Reality 
is Brahman for Sankara; and the concepts of the Absolutely 
Real, the Original Ground or Source, the Pare Brahman or 
Aiman, the First Cause ar d the Ultimate Substance, are inter¬ 
changeable concepts.® 

VIII 

THE .ABSOLUTE RE.ALITY AS EX ISTENCE FOR-ITSELP 

(SVARTHA) 

We have explained above how, according to Sankara, 
for an ultimate reflection the notion of reality must be that 
of value, and intrinsic worth or absolute value must give the 
clue to the nature of what can be regarded as ultimately real, 
^hkara develops further the implications of this axiological' 
ontology, and argues that intrinsic worth or absolute value 
must belong to what can be called an end-in-itself. It is only 
a self-justifying end that can be said to possess inherent 
worth. The demand for an absolute reality is the demand for 
what is an end-in-itself, what exists-for-itself, what Sankara 
calls "sv^rtha". 

The line of argument followed by Sankara is as follows. 
The svabh^va or nature of a thing, and it alone, is eternal 

1 ibid., P. 124. 
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because it is not made. A thing can never give up its nature 
and become orher than what it is. Fire, for instance, can 
never part with its natural light or heat. The truly real has a 
conservative nature*. All means of knowledge concur in 
establishing this*. This principle is, for iAnkara, an axiomatic 
principle, for to deny the truth of this is to accept that the 
thing can be itself and other than itself. But this would be to 
deny the very principle of thought without which no intelligi¬ 
ble retlection about any intelligible reality is possible. The 
principle is frequently stated in his writings, and is always 
implied in his utterances and his reflections®. 'The Sun cannot 
be both bright and dark, for these are contradictory features.** 
Similarly it would be a flat contradiction to say that "a 
woman is one-half young and one-half old" or that "fire is 
both hot and cold"®. 

If the real always maintains itself and can never give up 
its nature and become other than itself, it is because the 
svabhSva or nature of a thing is not made and is not the 
result or effect of activity, t^ahkara is of Lotze's mind that to 
ask the question how being is made is to ask an absurd ques¬ 
tion. *The heat or light of fire surely is not a consequence of 
the activity of fire; it is a contradiction in terms to say that 
they are, and yet that they are the natural properties of fire".* 
"As the heat of fire lasts as long as the fire, so is the witness, 
the self immortal, and because of this its vision too is immor¬ 
tal; it lasts as long as the witness does."’ Only that which is not 
made, which is natural, which has not been produced by 
action can be said to be absolutely real and also eternal. It 
alone is real, because it is not relative to and is independent 

1 Mind. s. B., II. 3. 9, I ibij jjL 21, 
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of any acHvity or any op3ration extraneous to itself. The real 
is what Is self-existent.’ 

What is not relative to anything is a reality which exists 
for itself, which is an end-in-itself, which is its own Justifica¬ 
tion. In the spirit of Kant ^Jfxkara writes that inlrins'c worth 
or absolute value can belong to an end-ln-itself, to what is a 
self-justifying end. "Svartha" is the word used by iah’cara to 
Indicate this self-justifying end which for him is identical 
with the absolutely real. What is svirlha is also svataljsiddha, 
self-established for him; its being is also its validity.* What 
exists for the sake of another can but possess a derivative 
being and a deficient value. It cannot be its own justification, 
its own measure and its own value. Only a reality which is 
sv irlha can be so.* 

In offering this as the test of all reality and the measure 
of all value, iahkara intends to guard us against the validity 
of any attempt to give a relational definition of value. If the 
real is what does not exist for another but for Itself, and in 
exis ing thus not only maintains itself but also renders itself 
an end-ln-itself, the possibility of defining the nature of value in 
relational terms is ruled out once for all. Value cannot be the 
effect of any possible combination of faciois; its life cannot be 
said to consist In a net-work of relahons.* But we should also 
be on our guard against misunderstanding the above test of 
reality offered to us by ^hkara. When he says that the real is 
what does not give up its nature, what does not change, what 
maintains Itself, he is not attempting to identify the “real" 
with any of the ' particular ontological prejudices", such as 
the prejudice in favour of the "permanent" or the prejudice 
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in favour of tha "changing", the prejudice In favour of the 
"dynamic" or that in favour of the •static", of which we hear 
so much in contemporary European philosophy. The real is 
what Is eternally true, the kutaslhanitya, and, being so, explains 
both permanence and change. In itself it is above both. It is 
always itself but renders possible what appears to be olher 
than its own self.* 

For lasftkara the above principle, which, as we have 
said, embodies the conservative nature of reality has no other 
implications. To think that Ihe formula of this principle is "A 
is A", and to interpret it to mean that only identity is real and 
differences are illusory, that the Ultimate Reality is a purely 
indaterminate analytic unity, altogathar free from determina¬ 
tions and exclusive of difference, and all plurality a mere 
unsubstantial show, is to misunderstand tha trua import of 
the law. It undertakes neither to affirm nor to deny that Brah¬ 
man is a oraativa reality or that it is a perfectly indetermi¬ 
nate pure Existence devoid of the principle of differentiation. 
It neither says the one nor the other. The principle can¬ 
not compel reality to evolve, if it is not the nature of reality to 
be a self-communtcating Life: nor can it prevent reality from 
so doing, if it is its nature to be self-fulfilled as well as self- 
fulfilling. Any attempt so to interpret it as to make it say 
.something either for or against the crealiva aspect of reality 
is to misinterpret it. 

Accordingly, to contrast this principle of Identity with 
the Hegelian principle of Identity-in-difference or of opposites 
is to institute a false contrast. They are incomparables and so 
do not admit of being contrasted, ^ahkura's piinciple speaks 
of the formal character of reality only. The Hegelian princi¬ 
ple states a truth about the material constitution of reality. 
The one simply affirms that a thing can never give up its 
nature; the other seeks to assure us that all difference pre¬ 
supposes a unity and is indeed an expression of that unity, 
that the real is a real which expresses Itself in differences 
and lit the same time overcomes those differences. The 
i s. B.. II. i 37. ,4, ^ TPT-^erffr; 
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principle of Identlty-in-difforenca is an embodiment not only 
of the conservative but of the creative aspect of reality also; 
Sancara's principle ol Identity confines Itself to the conserva¬ 
tive aspect bahkara's principle neither stands in the way cf 
Brahman’s revealing itself nor does it compel Brahman to do 
so, ii it is not its nature to be creative. It only says that if it is 
Ihe nature of reality to bj a self-consistent unity and ever to 
realise this unity, it can never give up its nature of thus being 
a self-consistent unity in realizing Itself or cease realizing 
ifself in baing a complete unity. In other words, it affirms 
that the revelation of name and form cannot tamper with the 
unity of reality and its power to reveal and to overcome 
differentiation, if the Real is essentially of this nature. That 
Ihe real is essentially so, that the Atman is infinite and perfect 
consciousness which is eternally aware of its infinitude is a 
truth which this principle does not profess to embody accor¬ 
ding toSfh'iara. That Brahman is creativity is an Independent 
truth which has its^ rationale in Brahman or Value being 
identical with the Atman which is Consciousness, as will be 
explained later on b?h’cara's principle of Identity is not meant 
to say anything about this aspect of truth. The Hegelian prin¬ 
ciple of Identity-m-dlfferenco is constructive and constitutive 
It says that the real is not abstract Identity but a unity which 
is a complete process of differentiation and integration. The 
differentiation being an expiession of the unity, all differences 
ra/urn into the unity. 


IX 


ABfiOLUTE KEALFTY .AR ADSOLCTE CONSCIOUSNESS 

OK SELF. 

Brahman as Sal is that which exists eternally which is 
Independent of any other condition, which is ihe same at all 
Umes and for all men. Only what fulfils these conditions 
can be said to be absolutely real But S^hkara further mainl- 
alns that the concepl of a valua in itself, without any refe¬ 
rence to consciousness, is inconceivable. He puts aside the 
absurd concept of the absolute transcendence of value 
which, as Aliolla has pointed out, is the bane of some of the 
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modern nyHtems of value philosophy, especially ihal of 
Ricker). S -hkara goes much further and maintains that Ihe 
concept of an absolute reality which is not also an absolute 
consciousness is an unintelligible concept. Such a reality 
lacks the fulness which it would possess if it realized eternal¬ 
ly and uninterruptedly its absolute being. For Sankara, then, 
absolute reality is also absolute consciousness. Brahman is not 
merely Sat but also Cit. L'ko Sat, Cit also constllutes the very 
essence of Brahman.its very svarupa.' Brahman iscaitanyami- 
tram. It is alike throughout its stniciura, and has no difference 
either within it or without it. "As a mass of salt hos neither 
inside nor outsids but is altogether a mass of lasle, similarly 
the Solf has neithor inside nor outside, bu^ is altogether a 
mass of consciousness. That means that Ihe \tman has neither 
inside nor oulsids any other nature except conscious¬ 
ness; consciousness eternally constitutes its essence, just as a 
lump of salt has inside as well as outside one and ihe same 
saltisH taste, not any other taste."* 

Brahman is indifferently described by S »u'tara as San- 
m^tram and Clnmatram, because 5 it and Cit are identically 
the same for him.* True to the standpoint of the oneness of 
reality and value ho msintafns, unlike Riminuja and others, 
that Brahman and Consciousness are neither distinguishable 
nor separable. The logical category of Substance and Attri¬ 
bute is inadequate to express the relation between Brahman 
and ConsciousnesR, because the former is not a saparule and 
independent something which somehow owns and ptjssesses 
the attribute of consciousness, or in which this attribute 
inheres. Consciousness, being the essence of Brahman, is 
not separable from it either in time or in space, Just as the 
light and heat of fire cannot be abstracted from fire Itself. 
We speak of Brahman and of Consciousness, of Sat and of 
Cit, because thinking and reflection belong to a region 
which is marked by Ihe duality of value and existence or 
of essence and fact. It Is a necessity which is characteristic 

1 S. B.. 111. 2. 16. I 

2 Ibid. 

3 S.B . III. 2. 21, alqt ^ qq ^ qrfr i S. B., It. 3. 9; B h*d. S a, 
n. 4. 7. 
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of our thought. The Absolute life as lived is the life of 
infinite awareness of its infinite being.* 

Consciousness, which, like the light of the sun and the 
heat of fire, is the inseparable essence of Brahman, is, if we 
are to use human language, which always retains the asso¬ 
ciations of time, coeval with divine existence. It is eternally 
present with Brahman. Conseguently Sankara says that 
there is no intelligible sense in which we can speak of 
Brahman as knowing or being aware of itself. If Brahman 
ever knows itself it is superfluous to distinguish between 
awareness and unawareness, and there is no sense in 
maintaining that it knows itself. Such a view would be 
tenable if ever there was the possibility of Brahman not 
knowing itself. In the case of Brahman the distinction 
between knower and knowledge is non-existent. "The 
knower is eternal knowledge only. The knower and 
knowledge are not different as they are in the philo¬ 
sophy of the NaiySyikas.”* The knowledge of which 
Brahman is the object is non-different from Brahman, as is 
the heat from the fire. The essence of the Self, which is the 
object of knowledge, verily knows itself by means of unborn 
knowledge which is of the very nature of the Atman. 
Brahman, which is of the nature of one homogeneous mass 
of eternal consciousness, does not depend upon another 
instrument of knowledge "for its illumination, as is the case 
with the sun, which, being of the nature of continuous light, 
does not reguire any instrument to illumine itself."* 

The Self being of the nature of consciousness, is the 
witness of all things existing and non-existing and of all the 
changes that take place during the three states of wakeful¬ 
ness, dream and deep sleep. "The consciousness owing to 
whose presence you deny (the existence of things in deep 
sleep) by saying T was conscious of nothing' is the Know¬ 
ledge, the Ckjnsciousness which is your Belt."* It never ceases 
to exist even when the objects known by it are in course of 

1 s. B., II. 3.18: II. 3. 29. 

2 Upadesa, I. 2. 79. 

3 Mand. S. a. III. 25; HI. 34.. S. B., II. 3. 29. 

4 Upadesa, I. 2. 94. 
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constant flux. When everything else changes and also ceases 
to be the Self persists as eternally immutable.’ One's own 
nature is never seen to cease to jDersist while one is persisting. 
This is the inherent character of what is absolutely real. The 
Self or Consciousness is "free from change and perpetually 
the same."* If the Self were changeful it would not simul¬ 
taneously know all the modifications and the objects of its 
knowledge. "As Pure Consciousness, the Self, never ceases 
to exist, it is self-existent and no one can prevent its inde¬ 
pendence of other things."® Its eternal immutability is 
self-evident and does not detrend on any evidence; for an 
object of knowledge different from the self-evident kncwer 
depends on an evidence to be known, but the self, being of 
the nature of pure knowledge, does not depend on an 
evidence to prove that it exists or that it is the knower.* 
The Self is, therefore, of the nature of eternal and self-efful¬ 
gent knowledge.® 

X 

THE DUALITY OF SELF AND NOT-SELF: 

VALUE AND EXISTENCE 

iahkara calls this Atman Saccinmatram, Being-Consci¬ 
ousness, reminding us that the absolute reality is also 
absolute consciousness.® If our awareness of the world- 
fact presented to us only conscious selves, the above 
argument combined with the one outlined in the preceding 
pages, which bases itself upon the impossibility of finding 
the essence of a conscious entity anywhere else except in 
Consciousness, would have been sufficient to justify 
Sankara's demand for Consciousness as the foundational 
reality. But our experience presents to us something other 
than our selves. My self is confronted with a not-self; the 
Atman finds an anatmavastu; consciousness is called upon 


1 s. B., II. 3.7. 

2 Upaf’esa, I- 2. 91. 

3 Ibid.. I. 2. 91. 

4 ibid., I. 2. 94. 

5 ibid.. 1. 2. 101. 

6 ibid.. II. 17, 13. 
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to adjust itself to something other than itself. This duality of 
Atman and an'tman, or Salt and not-solf, Is the most persis¬ 
tent of all dualisms and the final paradox oi philosophical 
thoughL At the notion of tha Atman is the notion of value, 
which is identical with reality, we may call it the dualism 
between value and something which is not a value but 
which may possess it or between value and existence. This 
dualism at once sets up a problem, namely, the problem 
of reconciling the self and the not-self, the .Atman and the 
anatman. If the sell is faced with a not-self which it simply 
cannot Ignore, how can the self be said to be the absolute 
reality and the absolute value ? But this dualism also 
introduces the note of interpretation, and gives the hint of 
a solution in revealing that the not-self gets Its meaning from, 
and is valued only in relation to, the Self, ^hicara's celebra¬ 
ted commentary on the Brahma Sutra opiens with 
the exhibition of the dualism between the Self and the 
not-self, the Aiman and the ara man, value and fact, and 
ends with the revelation that they are not strangers to each 
other, that the not-self is an exprea.<non of the self, the an¬ 
atman of the Atman, fact of value, and that the not-self, the 
anatman and the fact, while they are not thi^selves values, 
possess value which is derived from the Atman, the 'Self, 
which is the supreme reality and the supreme value. 

The problem of the reconciliation of the Self and the 
not-self Is not a merely epistemological problem, nor is ^ah- 
kara’s solution a merely logical solution. The problem of Ihe 
nature of the totality of the world itself is not a merely logical 
or existential problem for ^ahkara. In his hands It has turned 
into an axiological problem. Accordingly, the solution also 
is an axiological one. This demand for the reconciliation of 
the self and the nol-self Is the demand, not of the cognitive 
faculty, but of the total self, of the living Individual as a whole. 
The knowing faculty can make no demand. It is the will, the 
willing Individual, which demai.ds, and for willing the duality 
of Self and not-self ts an indispensable condition. 

To say that there /» something other than the Self, some¬ 
thing other than Brahman, Is to admit that "that other thing" 
has a right to independence existence. It is tantamount to 
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neH'mg up another world in opposition to the world of Brah¬ 
man, which is Ihe realm of values, whatever be the name wo 
< 7 iv« to this other world, whether we call it the world of 
"existence*', or of "fact" or the world of "Not-Self". This other 
world will ba a non-value world in any case. If the world of 
Self or Brahman is the world of supreme value, the world of 
not-self cannot be said to possess inhetent worth, unless we 
regard It as identknl with the former; in which case the 
distinction between the two will vanish. With the disappea¬ 
rance of the distinction between the two will disappear all 
activity on the part of man. Human experience presents a 
very intriguing situation according to iih^ara; it implies 
not only a discrepancy between value and existence, bet¬ 
ween Self and not-self, but also a confusion between the 
worlds constituted respectively by them, a confusion between 
the world of value and tha w irld of existence, the world of 
Self and the world of not-self. This confus on is what tsshkara 
calls adhyasa, and without this adhySsa no practical activity 
on Ihe part ol man is possible. Human experience is essen¬ 
tially conativG according to 4ahltara; perception, reasoning, 
desiring, knowing, etc., are all activities because they are 
purusatantra, ralativ? to the man. Activity is pragmatic in 
character, always directed towards the fulfilment of certain 
human needs and desires. When a man strives to know 

something, to attain some end, to posses some object-in 

short, when he entertains any desire—his desiring presuppo- 
es not only that the oMect of desire possesses value for him, 
but also that it possesses greater value than hia present self. 
This means the subordination of his present self with all its 
accumulated past to the object of his desire which he regards 
as "good", thus virtually acknowledging that the object 
desii^ possesses greater worth than the present self. 

But the same act of desiring implies that our love for 
objecia is secondary, smoe they contribute to the pleasure of 
the sell and are liked only in so far as they are in harmony 
with the nature of the Sell. Our love for the Sell alone Is 
primary. It ts a fact that the self does possess greater value 
than any object of desire. "All procosses of the world 
arise by way of forming an object of experience such as 
'I shall enjoy this’, *I see this*, 'I hear this*. Th 3 yhave 
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iheir being in experience ond their end in experience. ' 
Thus, "it 15 not tor the sake of the husband that he is 
laved, but for one's own sake that he is loved. It Is not 
for the sake of the wile that she is loved, but lor one's own 
sake that sne is loved. It is not for the s<ike of wealth that it la 
loved, but for one's own sake that it is loved".* Ultimately the 
Soli alone possesses value; but when an object is desired, it 
is implied that the not-self is intrinsically valuable and the 
Self has only a derived worth. This is the confusion between 
the world of value and that of fact, and this is the basis of all 
the practical dealings of life. Where this duality is absent 
and consequently the confusion between the world of value 
and that of existence, between the Self and the not-self, is 
not possible, as during the state of Liberation where every- 
thing becomes the Self and the Ideal and the Actual fuse m 
one, or, relatively speaking, as during the stats of deep sl^p 

(sujupti), where all the sense-organs are merged in tlie ^If. 

and the Self shines in its purity, alone and without another, 
adhyisa is not possible because the con^ditions appropriate 
for tt are not present. But according to Sshkam, there m an 
exparienca, which may ba called integral experierice where¬ 
in all distinctions, which constitute the very lifeblood of 
finite existence fall away, the distinction between fact and 
falue, value and existence, the Self and not-self, the Atman 
and the anatman. This experience is nothing other than 
Moksa and this Mokaa is for ^fikara the same as Brahman, 
the highest reality as well as the greatest value. This is the 
meeting-point where the ideal and the actual come together 
and fuss in one. The highest reality or, what is the same, the 
highest experience, transcends the distinction, which is some¬ 
times treated as absolute bgtwesn what is and what ought to 
be. The meaning ol the finite experience is that there is a 
gull between the ideal and the actual, v/ith a tendency in the 
actual to move up to the ideal. In the sphere where there is 
complete absence of duality between the two, there can 
be no will, and no event. There is nothing which ts unattain- 
ed:what ought to be ts an eternally realized fact, and whatis 
is nothing other than what ought to be. Knowing, desiring, 

~i ^u7s. B.. IX. 10- 
2 Brhid.s. X-5- 
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willing, thinking, reasoning, philosophizing, speculating, 
theorizing, these are all human activities. It is the nature of 
activity that it involves an unrealized end towards the attain¬ 
ment of which it is directed. The activity lasts so long as the 
end is not achieved, and the attainment of the end marks 
the extinction of the activity. Activity implies a distinction 
between the man who owns the activity, the end which his 
activity involves, and the means to the realization of that 
end. The consciousness for which value and existence are 
identical is a matter of direct experience (Anubhava). Anu- 
bhava guarantees its reality and logic demands its actuality. 
Sankara points out that wa can know it though only "by tren¬ 
ching on the mystical." This identity of value and existence, 
of the ideal and the actual, is not attainable for thought and 
logical understanding, because for the latter their duality is a 
necessary prerequisite. But the logical intellect, when consis¬ 
tently followed, does lead to the conclusion that value and 
being cannot be separated from each other, that they are one 
and identical. Brahman is the same as the Highest Self, the 
same as the Absolute Good, the same as Mokia, the same as 
the Supreme Reality, In other words, the "axiom" of the 
inseparability of value and reality is thus attainable. Sankara's 
own experience and that of the seers recorded in the Upani- 
sads bear direct testimony to its reality.' It can be grasped 
by direct vision and apprehended by the most incommuni¬ 
cable and intimate personal insight. During this slate of 
realization one perceives one’s identity with the Highest 
Reality itself and with all; and this is but another name for 
liberation. One enjoys perfect Being, perfect Awareness, 
and perfect Bliss. One sees oneself in everything and every¬ 
thing in one's own self. 

The above way of formulating the philosophical problem 
embodies the demand of the spiritual life also, and is peculiarly 
Indian in colouring. How to reconcile the world to the Self 
and the Self to the world—this is the great problem of life and 
of the living soul who has awakened to the needs of that 
life. An intensely religious soul, like that of iahkara, who 
is keenly conscious of the distance which divides him from 

~1 s. B.. IV. 1. 15. 
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his Ideal self, craves for that meeting^point where the Ideal 
and the Actual fuse into one. Human life, as the craving 
soul finds it, "is not free, sacred, immortal.” It "must be 
made free; its sacredness must be conferred upon it; its 
immortality must be one".* This way of expressing the pro¬ 
blem has much to do with the personality of iah'cara. The 
personal element, as Hoffding says, is of greater significance 
in philosophy than in any other department of science. Its 
presence, he points out, is often a condirion for the arising of a 
problem;, there are thoughts which can only spring up on a 
particular psychological soil. It is the sense of discord 
between what the self really is and what it appears lo.be, 
this "sacred mystery" as W.ndelband calls it—which has de¬ 
termined the characteristically religious way in which 
iaankara raises the problem of philosophy. 

The great merit of Sankara's approach to the problem 
is that he is looking at everything, the whole universe and 
the entire totality of existence, from the standpoint of the 
Atman or Self, which he has discovered to be the founda¬ 
tional reality. In what relation can the rest of the universe 
be conceived to stand to the Self ? The rest of the universe 
appears to be an anaimavastu, a not-self. But the ^tman is 
the supreme reality and the supreme value. It must, then, 
he the measure of all reality and of all value. How are the 
two to be brought together ? The claims of the Self, whose 
ve y negation proves its reality, cannot be surrendered. 
It mustbe the ens realissimum. Sankara, it must be noted, 
doss not lay emphasis on the manyness or oneness of the 
universe; for him the pressing problem is not how the 
experienced world can be bom "one" and 'many". To think 
that the Vedanta of ^fhkara is preoccupied with determi¬ 
ning the numerical strength of the ultimate constituents 
of the universe is to miss the true inwardness of his thought. 
To think that the terms' advaita" and "dvaita" in his system 
signify guantitative concepts is to open the door to a series 
of misunderstandings. The important question for i^ahkara 
is: How does the world appear to be other than myself ? Is it 
independent of the Self ? If so, why does my self appear 

1 Hociing : Typoa of philosophy, P. 450. 
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anxious to reconcile itself to the world and the world to 
itself, to bring everything in the unity of one world ? The 
fundamental phOosophical problem assumes the following 
form for ^ahkara: What specific form should my awareness 
of the world-fact, of the not-self, of the anatmavastu take ? 
What is the most intelligible way of giving expression to 
my consciousness of it ? This, in other words, is the question 
about the metaphysical status of the Self in a world of meani¬ 
ngs and values, the question, namely of the measure of 
reality and value. 

XI 

THF IDEALISTIC SOTiUTION OF THE DIFFICULTY: 

CONSCIOUSBSS AS EXISTENCE-FOR-ITSELF 

The test of reality, the notion of which is the notion of 
value for iah'cara, is that It must exist for itself, be an end in 
itself. It must be sv^rtha. What exists for another, what is 
not self-existent, what is parartha, is not real in the metaphy¬ 
sical sense. Keeping this test in mind, iahkara says that 
Consciousness or Self alone exists for itself; it alone is svar- 
tha. Everything else in the world, the world itself and the 
whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth, exists for the 
sake of another, namely the self and is para'rtha. This is 
the nerve of Sankara's idealism- In insisting upon the nece 
ssity of recognizing consciousness as central to our notion 
of reality and the impossibility of banishing it from any 
conception of an intelligible world, ^ahkara is aligning 
himself with the great idealists of all times. But this cons¬ 
ciousness, whose foundational nature is the fundamental 
tenet of iahkara's philosophy, and the recognition of the 
central character of which turns his creed into a creed of 
Idealism, is not merely a more refined kind of fact for iahkara. 
Nor is the consciousness which is aware of itself a factual 
consciousness. The whob idealistic argument of Sankara 
turns on his view of consciusness or self as not merely a 
“bearer" of the ideal values of which there is human aware¬ 
ness, but as essentially evaluational in character and consti¬ 
tution. The Saif or Coasciousness is the supreme value; it is 
worth existing; its being is its validity. 
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This "Cit" which is said to be svirtha by ^ahkara is not 
bare awareness which has facts for its objects, as was the 
case with Berkeley’s "consciousness", upon whose percepti¬ 
ons the whole world was made to rest by him. The conscio¬ 
usness which iahkara puts in the forefront of his philosophy 
and which supplies the pivot of ii is the self or Atman which 
in being aware of itself, is aware of it as something which 
cannot but be there, which ought to be, whose being is its 
validity, and whose existence is its own justification and its 
own law and order. It is neither to be rejected nor to be endea¬ 
voured after, it is neither heya nor up^deva. It is the centre 
of all reference and so the centre of all value. The conscio¬ 
usness in which the whole material world is groun ied accord¬ 
ing to Berkeley is a consciousness which derives its explana¬ 
tory value solely from its character as perceptual awareness. 
If the esse of a thing is its percipi, the esse of mind or consci¬ 
ousness is its percipere. But in mere perception of heat or 
cold or of roughness or smoothness or of colour or smell or 
size or shape, no valuation is involved. The character of 
the self's awareness of its reality is not describable, according 
to Sankara, as any kind of perception, intuition or apprehen¬ 
sion of a quale or mere existence. The status of the .'Atman's 
objectivity can be described only in terms of a validity or 
value. 

Consciousness alone can be said to exist for itself, and 
only a self-conscious reality can be said to be absolutely 
real.* This is the supreme idealistic principle of reality and 
value, and when made ultimately determinative in a philoso¬ 
phical reference it gives us, as Pringle-Pattison says, an 
intelligible world which sets limits to the exclusive preten¬ 
sions of the world of sense-perception, and defines the mode 
or degree of reality which belongs to that world in the total 
scheme of things. The distinction between sva’rtha and para- 
rtha is fundamental for Sankara’s philosophy, and is express¬ 
ly drawn not only in his UpadesasahasrI but also in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad.* It is implied in all 
" 1 Upadesa, I. 2. 71. tigf I ‘bid.. I. 2. 90, 

2 IV. 3. 7. 
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the important discussions in his commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra and other Upanisads^ It alone justifies his distinction 
between what is pratip^dya and what is mere anuvada.* In 
conformity with this distinction between svirtha and par'irtha 
iahkara proceeds to define the mode or degree of reality 
which belongs to the world of notself. The whole world of 
not-self is for the sake of the Self, which alone is eternal, 
self-existent and thus an end-in-itself.* ^ahkara's meaning is 
that existence apart from value is an artificial abstraction. 
The spatio-temporal order of events in its ultimate nature 
implies a Mind or Spirit as foundational to it. 

According to him Spirit is the terminus ad quem of 
nature; the world of not-self, the an itmavastu, gets its mean- 
ing,its significance, its value and its justification from spirit or 
consciousness, of which it becomes an object. There is noth¬ 
ing in the world of not-self which fulfils Sankara test ot reali¬ 
ty. The reality of the world of things cansists in its forming an 
object of experience for the conscious self. “The sun and 
other lights" are spoken of by Sankara as parirtha, existing 
for another: and even the body and organs, being unconsci¬ 
ous are not said to be svartha, to be self-existent or end-in- 
themselves. The Self, the Atman , alone is the light that exists 
for itself.^ An unconscious entity, according to Sahkara, can¬ 
not exist for itself.® Nor again can it be said that two uncon¬ 
scious things exist for each other; wood and wall do not serve 
each other's perpose.* Consciouness, therefore, is the centre 
of all value and the source of all reality, as everything is to 
be reconciled to the Self and measured in terms of the same 
Self 

If iahkara puts consciousness in the centre and insists 
that apart from it everything is non-existent, it is because he 

1 S B.,~ir4. 14: n. 1. 14: It. 6- 27: Altaroya. II. 6- 6: Mand. S. B., Ill 65, 

2 S. B., I. 3- 19: HI- 2. 29; Mand. S. B., III. 14. 

3 Upadesa, II. 16. 43, (dr*! I 

4 Brhad. s. B.. IX. 3.7, anfemf? 3jf)FaTr 

1 Upadeaa. I. 2. 105. 

5 Upadesa, 1. 2. 71, I •• 

2. 105 

6 ibidM I* 
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offers a conception of it which turns it into an absolute and 
intrinsic value. For him the philosophical interest of consci¬ 
ousness lies in its being the supreme value, and not merely 
in its existing as a fact among other facts. Sankara cannot 
be said to believe that things are changed by giving them 
Greek names, and he is far from subscribing to the view that 
the philosophical position of Materialism is altered by infusing, 
as it were, into each occurrence a drop of consciousness. 
Consciousness is not presented by ^ahkara as a mere running 
accompaniment of every material object. It exists as one 
setting up an ideal, a standard, to which everything must 
submit; it makes itself felt as a law which is sufficient unto 
itself; it is conscious of itself as a self-justifying end, an end-in- 
itself. In other words. Consciousness or Self, for Sankara, is 
essentially evaluational. But there are specific forms of 
consciousness which are merely factual in character, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara. Sense-perceptive awareness is of this kind. 
But this is a merely sectional consciousness. Pure Consci¬ 
ousness, Consciousness as such, which is saccinmitram or 
cidrupam according to ^ahkara,' and which is identical with 
Brahman or Atman, is above all sectional divisions and 
differentiations. It is non-dual and homogeneous in nature, 
and abides in its purity in the m'dst of all flux that seems to 
accompany and sometimes to overwhelm it. Pure consci¬ 
ousness, which is the same as the Self and which may be said, 
in the plain man's language, to belong to the self, is the 
very essence of the seer; as heat and light are of fire. Being the 
very essence of the Self, it has neither beginning nor end. * 
But pure consciousness assumes different forms on account 
of the various adjuncts; and "when it performs the function 
of living, it is called the vital foice; when it speaks, the organ 
of speech; when it sees, the eye; when it hears, the ear; 
and when it thinks, the mind."* "The powers of seeing, 
touching, hearing, smelling, thinking, knowing and so on, 
though of the nature of pure consciousness, differ on account 
of adjuncts."* These specific forms of consciousness may be 

1 Up d£8a %■ II, 17 54. 

2 Brhad, S,B., III. 4,2, 

3 Ibid , I. 4,7, 

4 Upadofo. II. 17,54, 
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enlivened and infused by the evaluational consciousness, 
but in themselves they are merely factual in nature and 
"incomplete”. They do not "express the entity of the Self as 
a whole.”* Pure consciousness is the whole, and being the 
whole it is not merely a fact but the reality, the supreme 
value, which affirms itself as valid. 

It is of this pure consciousness that ^ah’cara has said 
that it exists for itself Being an end-in-itself, 'it cannot exist 
for the sake of another having no consciousness.” Sankara, 
true to the principle which he laid down, developed the idea 
of Self as essentially one with God, and the realization of its 
own nature as the goal of human endeavour and the 
perfection of its achievement. Kant lags behind, and 
falls short of the greatness of the principle which he, 
in common with Sankara, laid down, namely the princi¬ 
ple that the rational self is an end-in-itself. Kant, on 
account of the deistic habit of thought which characterized 
the age he lived in, was prevented from developing fully 
the implications of the fruitful idea of the rational self as the 
author of moral legislation with which he opens his second 
Critique. He is unable to offer us a better conception of God 
than that of a paymaster who brings abeut the distribution of 
happiness in exact proportion to the virtue that there is. in a 
man. If the Self is a rational self and is competent to lay down 
a law not only for a particular individual but for all rational 
beings, the question arises whether such a Self can be 
treated as an isolated individual and whether metaphysics 
can be content with viewing Self and God as standing in the 
more or less external relation in which Kant put them. The 
whole Vedinta of ^jhkara is a prolonged protest against 
such a conception of the self and the external tie which 
binds the self to his God. "As Pure Consciousness, the self, is 
self-subsistent, no one can prevent its independence of other 
things inasmuch as it never cease to exist.”* 

Therefore "the Self is of the nature of eternal and self- 
effulgent Consciousness.”* This is iahkara’s idealism, and it 

1 Brhad. S.B.. l. 4.7. ^ ~ 

2 Upadasa. I. 2.91. 
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is value which constitutes the nerve of it. ^hkara never 
allowed himself to be obsessed by the epistemological 
discussions which occupy so central a place in contemporary 
English and American philosophy. Epistemological Idealism 
or realism—this was not the fundamental issue before ^hkara. 
The issue was a much deeper one, namely, the relation in 
which Reality, Consciousness and Value can be consistently 
conceived to stand to each other—certainly a question which 
is one "of life and death for metaphysics*’. If ^ahkara 
were present in our midst he would have been the first 
to point out that "the truths for which Idealism has stood 
are not bound up with particular epistemological theories’*: 
that "the nerve of Idealism Is not to be found in the egocen¬ 
tric predicament’’; that Idealism is not another word for 
Subjectivism, Mentalism, and Solipsism, ^ahkara w^^a in a 
very important sense always above the battle which has 
been so keenly fought between epistemological idealism and 
realism in modern times. He frankly made if clear that the Idea¬ 
lism for which he stood had nothing in common with the view 
that "the object and the sensation are the same" or that the 
"esse" of a thing is its "percipi’’.* He rejects SuMective Idea¬ 
lism, and in his rejection of it is as sincere and vehement as 
any of the modem Realists, and in exjXMlng its follies as 
outspoken as the more modem Perry or Moore. His idealism 
is essentially objective or absolute. It rests upon the objec¬ 
tivity of consciousness as supreme value. 

Unconscious of the value character of iaWtara’s philo¬ 
sophy, Dr. Dasgupta has been led to discover "the roots of a 
thoroughgoing subjective idealism" in his works. But th-s is 
to miss the true inwardness of ^ahkara's thought, ^hkara 
does speak of the “incomprehensibility" as well as" impossibi¬ 
lity" of the existence of things apart and in abstraction from 
the Self or Consciousness; but this is true of the intellect 
which, by ifs very nature, i.s oriented towards value. 
The intellect oriented towards the " Good" finds the 
world, taken by itself and without any reference to values 
which give it meaning and significance, to be a senseless 

1 Seivcitona from B«rk«l«r' by Ft.«*r. PP. 34, 36; PrincIplM, 3«cllenii, 
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spectacle, a vicious circle of existence, quite unintelliglbla 
and incomprehensible.* But so far as the factual conscious- 
ness is concerned, ^ahkara is far from subscribing to the 
view that the world depends upon the percelver tor tts 
existence. Tlie perception of man only reveals that a thing 
is there and possesses particular qualitieo; it cannot explain 
the presence of the thing Itself, ^hkiira's appeal to 
Prajfianam or to Atman in order lo explain the very 
being of the world-fact is an appeal to a principle whose 
very being is its validity and whose awareness constitutes its 
r^ity. At any rate, the argument in favour of Consciousness 
Ing the foundational reality does not proceed upon the 
principle esse est parcipi”, and its validity is not bound 
up with the disappearance of the world for the perceptual 
consciousness. 


The Buddhistic Idealist holds that nothing can exist 
li^ependently of the mind; everything that can be said lo 
e^t in any way is an Idea or sensation in the mind. Every 
^ exists only in relation to an act of perception on the 
iwrt of the mind, and it is this act of p 3 rceptlon on the part of 
the rnind which sustains the object. Sahicara joins issue with 
the Buddhistic Idealist, and. m reply to him, points out that 
things exist IndependenUy ol their being perceived by a 
nhnd; it is not the acts of perception which make up the 
object. It is rather the objects which make the acts possible, 
and in the absence of these the act itself would be absent. It is 
not because we perceive it that the object exists, but it is 
rather because the object exists that we perceive it. ^hkara 
does not believe that the world Is his idea. 'In every act of 
perception we are conscious of some external thing cones, 
ponding to the idea, whelher it be a post or a wall or a piece 

of cloth or a jar. and that of which we are conscious cannot 

but exist-That the outward thing exists apart from perception 
has necessarily to be admitted, and this on the ground of 
the nature of perception itself. Nobody when perceiving a 
post or a wall thinks that the perception itself is the post or 
the wall; on the contrary aU men are conscious of the post and 


2 BrhacL S.B.. 11. 4.6; It. 4.11. 
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the wall and the like aa objects of their perception."* iahlcara 
knows that the perception tias the same form as the object, 
but he points out that "this is no reason for denying the 
object. For were there no objects there could not be a simlla- 
nty of form; and that the object exists follows from the fact 
that we perceive it os exlemal."* Thus the nerve of his idealism 
is to bo found not m the ego-centric predicament but in the 
presence of a value-centric situation. 

Buddhism, like Humtan empiricism, treats the Self as a 
fact merely and hopes to catch it in its fullness by having 
recourse to introspective observalion; and it is no wonder 
that the "existential” standpoint adopted by it and the intro¬ 
spective method incidental to this standpoint enable it only 
to "stumbla on some particular perception or other—of heat 
or cold, love or hatred, pain or pleasure". Buddhism is never 
able to catch the self as a stable entity and bacomes content 
with a fluid self. It is not able to do so because it seeks it 
where it cannot be found and tries to know it in a way which 
is foreign to its nature. The Self is a value. Buddhism la not 
able to grasp the metaphysical ftatus of Self or Value in a 
world of Facts. This difference in the axiological and exis¬ 
tential standpoints adopted respectively by Vedanlism and 
Buddhism explains the difference in their watchwords. The 
watchword of Buddhism is: sarvamanatmam. all this is non¬ 
self; that of Ved^tism is: atmatvedam sarvam. all this is Self. 
Buddhism, no doubt, offers us a notion of the highest value; 
nirvana is this supreme value and it is similar in some res¬ 
pects to Vedantic Mok^. But Buddhism dissociates this 
supreme value from reality and does not show how value 
and reality can be brought together in the unity of one Sell. 
For ^shkara Mok^, Self and Brahman are identical. The 
supreme value is the supremely real also. Atman is both. 

Atman or Self has been shown to be the supreme reality 
and the supreme value, and what apoaars to be an anatmav- 
aslu or nol-self has turned out to b 3 an entity which has its 
self in the Atman * In a more modem idiom, according to 

i S.B..II.1.10. 
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^ahlcara existence is grounded in value, and when dissocia¬ 
ted from it becomes an artificial abstraction, possessing no 
status, not even the existential. We cannot legitimately speak 
of any reality which belongs to the anStman In itself; for it 
has its self in another, in the Atman or Brahman. Therefore, 
when we look at "existence" as having its self in Brahman or 
Sat, which is the reality, there is no other option before us 
except to recognize its reality, but it is so because "existence" 
gives up its "existential'' character and becomes an involu¬ 
tion of Brahman's life, a mode or form in which Brahman 
exists.* babkara does not mean to say that existence la value; 
but, he says, existence possesses value, the world is brahmat- 
maka. The value which belongs to existence is derived from 
Brahman, But the nature of value cannot be understood in 
terms of existence.* Existence has its self in Brahman, the 
supreme value. But if we persist in holding that existence 
has its self in itself, that it is svirlha, an end-ln-itself, and is 
self-explanatory, ^ahkara would say that our experience does 
not present any such reality.* If Atman is the highest reality, 
the highest experience is the one which the Atman has. For 
the Atman, the Pure Ckjnsciousness, there is nothing like a 
not-self, an anatmavastu, separated from it in time or space or 
having in any way any independent subsistence.* Whatever 
can be regarded by us as constituting an "other'* for the 
Atman is felt by the Atman as itself, as its own life and its 
own glory. For such an* Experience, there exists no "auxili¬ 
ary force", as there is nothing other than the Atman, no 
"second ^llty" like the Prakrti of the Sahkhya or the Atoms 
of the Vatseaikas, compteting that "Absolute Experience" and 
itself being completed by it; with the denial of the "anatmava¬ 
stu''. the "vastvantara’',the"sahkarinam dv1tlyam"by its reduc¬ 
tion to the Atman, the Ekam, the Advitiyam, the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the superstructure of Advaiiism is over.* 
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Ssiikara s dtssatisfaotion with the systems considerad in 
tha Tarkapadais rooted in his conviction about the impossi¬ 
bility of the denial of the absolute values and the utter irra¬ 
tionality in which a wilful dissociation of reality and value 
will ultlmatf'ly result. The value of Reality or Sat is the first 
value which we are forced to acknowledge both by the loqic 
of our thought and the logic of our life. The inner move¬ 
ment of the same logic brings us to the conviction that Reality 
and Consciousness are inseparable, and the Self which is 
one as well ^ls the other becomes the centre of reflection 
and the goal of true knowledge. Buddhism does not find 
favour with Ankara, because it either reduces both Self and 
not-self to non-boing, to an airy nothing, or dissolves the Self, 
which is the only reality which can be said to be an end-in- 
itself according to Ankara, into a series of passing stales 
which only exist for the Self. The Vijhanavada Buddhism 
puts the two types of realities, the pararth and svarlha, on 
the same footing as regards their reality and their value. 
Materialism is rejected for putting the cart before the horse. 
For Ankara, it is the Self which explains the not-self 
and not vice versa. The fault from which these systems 
of Monism suffer is that their notion of reality is that of 
an existent and not of a value. Even whan the Buddhistic 
Idealism makes consciousness the sole and central expla- 
natory principle, its conception of consciousness is that of 
a fact or at most that of a deed, never of a value, certainly 
not of an eternal and absolute value. The Sahkhya, the 
Nyaya, and the Vaise^ika systems recognize a supreme value 
and reality either in God or Puru^a, but they always have to 
fall back upon a not-self as the complementary reality. The 
result is that the systems end by introducing a dualism which 
is their lasting weakness. While recognizing God or the 
Puru^a as the supreme value, they suggest, by accepting ano¬ 
ther constitutive stuff in the form of Prakrti or tlie Atoms, 
that theu- principle of value is not also the supreme pnnciple 
of reality. Sankara would say that the reality which they 
recognize is blind, and the Value which they give us is barren. 
But a blind reality and a barren value—this cannot be the 
last word of constructive metaphysics. Ankara gives a reality 
which is the supreme consciousness and the supreme value. 
The dualism of the systems criticized is replaced by the 
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monism of the Self which is also the monism of the Good. 
This is the Atmadvaita of Sankara. This Atmadvaita is both an 
Axiolog cal and a Creative Monism.* 

Xll 

THE ABSOLUTE CONSCIOUSNESS AS ABSOLUTE BLISS 

A slightly different, but substantially the same, way of 
expressing^ the truth that Atman is advaita is to say that 
Atman is Anandam, pure and perfect bliss. In insisting upon 
the non-dual_ nature of the Atman, in emphasizing that 
besides the Atman there is no anatmavastu, in repeatedly 
pointing out, wherever there is occasion to* do so, that apart 
from the Atman nothing has any being or value, that Atman 
is the measure of all reality and all value, Sankara intends to 
bring out that the supreme principle of reality and value is 
"wholeness", "completeness", 'individuality"; anything which 
falls short of this can possess but deficient value and deficient 
reality. The principle is called by different names. It is known 
as the principle of Saivatmabhava, Brahmatmabhava, 
Advaitabhava or Sarvabhava. The principle is most beauti¬ 
fully laid down at one place in his commentary on one of the 
Upanisads: This (universe) is myself who am all—this identi¬ 
ty with all is his highest state, the Atman's own natural, 
supreme state".* This is the nirupadhika svaiupa of the Atman 
according to Sankara, and describes it as it is in its essential 
nature.® This is the principle of absoluteness or wholeness, or 
of Bhuma as the Upanisads call it"* This "wholeness" is identi¬ 
fied with Bliss.® The Atman's own nature state of being pure, 
absolute Consciousness which exists for itself and is an end- 
in-itself—this is what is known in the Vedanta of Sankara as 
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Bliss. This Bliss is the supreme reality as also the supreme 
value. Knowledge cannot aspire after any reality which is 
more complete, more coherent, more expemsive and more 
all-inclusive, in short, which has better claim to be an End-in. 
Itself. Will cannot hope for the attainment of an end which 
represents, in a better and more perfect way, the realization 
of our most sustained purposes and the satisfaction of our 
deep>est and most permanent need, namely the need for 
liberation. This alone is fit to be an end-in itself; and this 
alone is Ht to be the end of a perfect Being, if we are 
permitted to extend the use of human language, which 
always retains the associations of time, to the timeless also. 

The absolute consciousness which is called Bhuraa the 
Ctroat, is the consciousness which sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, knows nothing else, except itself, for everything 
Is Its own self and "otherness" has no meaning for It. It is of 
the nature of the absolute consciousness to live an absolute 
life. Ananda is another word for such a life with such a con¬ 
sciousness. The absolute consciousness, Ankara points out, 
may be viewed as being "withoui any limiting adjuncts.” as 
all the limiting adjuncts are its own expressions and a reality 
cannot be limited by its own self; it may alternatively regard 
itself as the self of all and identify itself with aU as its limiting 
adjuncts, and thus be all.’ Both the ways of expressing 
the principle of reality and value, according to Ankara, 
mean the same, and are equally necessary and significant, 
as our judgments are always double-edged and both affirm 
and deny. Both the ways of characterizing the Atman keep 
their eye on the truth that everything is the Atman, that the 
so-called anatman is an expression of the Atman and so. 
properly speaking, not an anatman at all. The principle of 
Sarvatmabhava means that Atman is nirupadhih as well as 
sarvopadhih.* It means that "I” am the "Self” of the entire 
universe In the same way as "I” am the "Self" of this particular 
body. To view the Self in this way is to view the Self 
In its "nirvi^5a" form.* Everything that does not stand the 
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test of wholeness, completeness, or individuality, or, in the 
words of Ankara, falls short of the principle of Sarvatma- 
bhavo or Sarvabhava or Purnatva, which for him is identical 
with the principle of Svartha, is "little", is "mortal", 1. e., 
imperfect, and possesses only a degree of reality and value. 
Brahman, which is the whole, the perfect, the sampurnam, 
is the reality itself, as also the supreme value. Of this it is 
not proper to say that it possesses reality or value.* 

Sankara's principle of Sarvatmabhava invites compari 
son with Bradley’s principle of 'Inclusiveness", "harmony", or 
internal coherenceThe principle as treated by Bradley 
is a formal and abstract principle, purely intellectualistic In 
nature. The principle gives us no guidance as to the mode 
in which the harmony is realized in the Absolute £xp)erience. 
because Bradley wants to define the Absolute on the basis 
of an empty principle of inclusiveness and harmony apart 
from our experience of the concrete worlds of morality, 
beauty, holiness, etc. Sankara's principle of Sarvatmabhava 
or Purnatva Is not an empty form of totality, and it does not 
represent a merely intellectualistic criterion. The principle 
is an embodiment of the nature of reality as it reveals 
itself to us in our own selves. Brahman is the pratyagatman, 
the inner self of every one of us, and it is this in Its complete¬ 
ness and wholeness; and its absolute, non^dual, perfectly 
harmonious, and complete nature can be immediately expe¬ 
rienced also. It is our Self. Bradley tries to extract from 
his logical principle of non-contradiction much more than 
it seems capable of yielding, and this he is able to do only 
by turning his logical principle into a metaphysical principle 
of perfection. Bradley uses "hanmony", "non-contradlcUon", 
and "satisfaction” as alternative terms. Reality for him is not 
internally coherent whole, it is p^rfoct in every 
srespect; it satisfies our whole being. But this metamorpho- 
is of a logical principle into a principle of perfection is based 
on an act of faith for Bradley. Ho writes, "It is, after all, 
an enormous assumption that what satisfies us is real and 
reality has got to satisfy us." Ankara is not required to 
base his metaphysics on any such "assumption" or act of 

1 S. B.. I. l. 12. 
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faith because the principle of reality and value which he 
lays down expresses the very nature of the self, which repre¬ 
sents for him the very type of what can be rei^arded as per¬ 
fectly real and supremely valuable. This being the nature of 
the Self, the Self alone can satisfy itself, but only when it 
becomes atmaratih, atmakridah, atmamltliuna and atma- 
nanda.’ Bradley’s passage from the definition of the real as 
internally coherent and harmonious to its conception as 
satisfying our whole being is based upon the assumption that 
"what satisfies is reaL** But this assumption is ultimately made 
to rest by Bradley on another principle, namely, "that the 
Universe is substantially one with each of us, and actually as 
a whole feels and wills and knows itself within us". This 
principle is the starting point of Ankara's metaphysics. 
Brahman is to be realized as the pratyagatraan, and only thus 
can it be known.* The merit of Ankara’s starting-point is that 
he begins with a principle about which there is the greatest 
logical certainty and axiological necessity and makes this 
the centre of reference in all further discussions. The Self is 
the sarvam, the pumam, the test of all other reality and the 
rneasure of every other value. The Saif in its infinite nature is 
Ananda itself. 

Just as heal and light constitute the very essence of fire 
and the sun, so Bliss is the very essence, the very svarupa, of 
Brahman. Sankara, agreeing with the Upamsads, says that 
Bliss is Brahman. The texts "Knowledge, Bliss, Brahman"*. 
"Bliss Brahman"*, describe the very nature of Brahman. That 
very knowledge of Pure Intelligence which has been describ¬ 
ed above as Brahman is also Bliss.* There is nothing in 
^hkera to support Deussen's view that "besides Existence as 
the only positive quality of the esoteric Brahman, remains 
intelligence".* Ankara lakes seriously that passage of the 
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Uponlsad in which everything is declared to come out of 
Bhss, to rest in it, and finally to dissolve in it. This Bliss, again, 
is not merely a negative somethmg, as IDeussen thinks. Bliss 
is the Absolute value and is also the Absolute reality. It is a 
state of perfect existence whose reality is not dependent 
upon the fulfilment of any other extraneous condition and 
derived from a source foreign to itself. This Bliss or Ananda is 
the same as Moksa or Muktyavasth^ Ankara rejects the 
Buddhistic conception of Moksa which consists in the extinc¬ 
tion of consciousness, “This bliss which is the highest reality 
and which is characterized by the knowledge of the Atman 
is centred in the Self. It is all peace. It is the same as libera¬ 
tion... It is unborn, because it is not produced like anything 
resulting from empirical perceptions. It is identical with the 
Unborn which is the object sought by Knowledge. The 
knowers of Brahman describe this bliss verily as the omnis¬ 
cient Brahman, as it is identical with that Reality which is 
omniscient"' 

In this Bliss the disilnction between value and existence, 
is absent This Bliss transcends the duality which is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the world of finite existence. For it the 
distinction between thoknower of the bliss and the bliss itself 
which is valid everywhere else, loses all significance. As 
Brahman is advaita, non-dual, the oneness of value and fact 
it is ill described as Anandin in which ananda inheres! 
Ramanuja and others who insist upon viewing Brahman as 
Anandamaya and also as Anandavan are not able to give up 
the standpoint of the duality of value and reality. Ankara 
takes care to point out that os bliss constitutes the very esse¬ 
nce of Brahman, which is ako eternal consciousness, "there 
is no sense in maintaining that it cognizes its own Bliss."* 

It is superfluous, ho adds, in this case to distinguish between 
awareness and unawareness. If it is constantly aware of this 
bliss, then that is its nature. The above mode of stating the 
fact would be justified if ever there was the possibilUy of its 
not knowing that Bliss, as for instance, a man knows himself 
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and another (by an act of will). Hence Brahman is Bliss itself, 
and not the owner or cognizer of it.* 

XIII 

BRAEIM.AN AS SACCIDANANDA 
The universe is thus grounded in the supreme values of 

Sat, Cit and Ananda; it has being by participation in divine 

life, divine wisdom, and divine bliss. It is an involution of 
the one life of the Absolute Good. "The subtle essence that 
has been described as 'Being', the root of the Universe, in 
that has all this its Self; and not any other belonging to the 
world...And that in which all this has its Self is what is called 
'Being', the cause of the Universe, the True, the Supreme 
Being. Hence that is the Self of the universe."* The universe 
has its roots in Being, it rests in Being, and is ultimately re¬ 
solved into Being. Things are sanmula, sadayatana, sadasrya, 
satpratistha.® Brahman is Satyasya Satyam. Brahman is not 
only the Being which sustains everything: it is also the Light 
which illumines the universe.® The universe lives on particles 
or fractions of the supreme Bliss- "The lower degrees of Bliss 
have only emanated from the supreme bliss in the dual form 
of subject and object."* In the supreme bliss all differences 
cease: even the distinction between bliss and its possessor 
vanishes; the anandin becomes one with ^anda itself.* 

Brahman is thus Saccidananda and as such is the very 
Self or essence of the universe, which is grounded in the 
absolute values of Existence, Consciousness, ajid Bliss. That 
passage of the Upani?ad which speaks of Ananda as the 
highest reality and, as such, the source of all existence, is 
quoted by Ankara as the final word (niriiayavakyam) regard- 

1 Brhad. S. B., IV. 3. 33, etc: TaitL 

s. B., II. 8. 4, tTti <T7iir^: 

I 

2 Chand S. B., VI. 8 7. 

3 lbid,VI.8.4 

4 S.B.. 11.3.22; I. 1.24. 

5 Brhad. S- B., IV. 3. 33. I 

6 Ibid.; Chand. S. B., VIII. 12. 1. 
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ing the truth about Brahman. "From Bliss these beings are 
born; by Bliss, when bom, they live; into Bliss they enter and 
become one with it."^ Infinite Bliss embodies within it per¬ 
fect Existence and absolute Awareness. Existence is not 
thinkable except in relation to an absolute Consciousness. 
Bliss, similarly, will be a word without meaning, unless it is 
the perfect embodiment of a conscious experience. "The 
Buddhistic assumption that the extinction of consciousness 
is the highest end of human life is untenable", according to 
Sankara.* Brahman, thus, is the oneness and inseparability, 
in one indivisible and perfect consciousness, of the values of 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda. It is Saccidananda. 

Dsussen misses the truth in Saiikara when he is led to the 
view that the characterization of Brahman as Saccidananda 
is nowhere found in Sankara's commentary and appears to 
be as yet unknown to the author; and that this mode of nam¬ 
ing Brahman is peculiar to "the later Vedanta."® Sankara is 
definite on the point that the scriptural texts which aim at 
intimating the nature of Brahman ascribe to it various charac¬ 
teristics such as "having bliss" for its nature, being one "mass 
of consciousness, being omnipresent, being the Self of all; 
and these characteristics, bliss and the rest, are all of them to 
be understood in each place wherever Brahman is spoken 
of."* Accordingly Thibaut's contention that the definition of 
Brahman as Saccidananda which is "current" in "later Ved- 
antic writings" is "of an altogether different type" from what 
we have when it is defined in the Brahma Sutra as "Janmad- 
yasya Yatah, "is without any force.® For Sankara the definition 
of Brahman as "that from which the origin", etc.*, is only 
meant to bring out that the value of "Existence'’ is an absolute 
and intrinsic value and the category of causality is a develop¬ 
ment of it. Govindananda has been able to catch the real 
spirit of ^afxkara's thought, when he says that Truth, Con¬ 
sciousness, Bliss, Atman, and Brahman—these five words are 


1 s. B., I. 1.2, 

2 Brhad.S.B., IV. 3.7. 

3 D.S.V,. P. 212. 

4 S.B., III.3.11. 

5 P. XCll. 

6 S.B^I. 1.2. 
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always fo be understood as going together in any charac¬ 
terization of the real.' 

These values can be directly intuited. Intuition alone 
can give us a direct, first-hand awareness of the reality and 
substantiality of these values. To one who had never had an 
immediate acquaintance with the values of sat. cit. and 
inanda, neither ^hkara nor any one else could intelligibly 
convey what these values are, because they can bo appre¬ 
hended only by the most incommunicable and intimate 
personal intuiUon. They are grasped by direct vision and 
apprehended by immediate acquaintance, and not by discur¬ 
sive reasoning.* Anubhava Is the only means of knowledge 
so far as these values are concerned.* 

According to Sahkara, Sat, Cit, and Ananda are not 
qualities or properties which axe possessed by Brahman as 
their substance or substratum. Ramanuja's criticism of 
Sankara's explanation of Brahman's nature as Saccidinanda 
misses the truth which Ankara is intending to biing out, 
namely that in the absolute the distinction between essence 
and existence is transcended and the latter is inseparable 
from the former. R^anuja attempts to explain the relabon 
between Brahman and the qualities of Sal. Cit. and Ananda 
by his theory of vlsegya and visesana or substance and 
attribute. According to Ramanuja the unity of these attributes 
is not an absolute unity, but one of inherence. Brahman is 
the substance in which the qualities of Sal, Gt, and Ananda 
inhere. There is distinction between the substance and the 
attributes as well as between the attributes themselves. Brah- 
man, for Ramanuja, is not jnanasvanipa merely; it will not do 
to say simply that jhana is the very essence of Brahman. 
Brahman Is jftanagunMraya, the substance which supports* 
the attribute of jftana, the two being different from each other, 
the substance being the basis and the quality that which 
depends upon it or inheres in it. For Ankara the reality of a 
thing consists in Its essence and is inseparable from it; the 
reality of the substance is inseparable from the attributes 


1 Estnaprdbha on S.B., tit. 3.13. 

2 S.B.. L1.2: IV. 1.2 

3 Brhad. S.B.. I. 4.7. 
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which are regarded by discursive thought as depending 
ui:wn or Inhering In it. To view the reality of a thing as a 
substance possessing qualities which are other than It is not 
o view the thing as it knows itself or would know Itself, if 
I could; It 15 to impose a distinction upon the real which 
3 oreign to it but which, according to Ankara, the real 
takes u^n itself without giving up its nature. To under¬ 
stand the meaning of this self-imposed distinction is. accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, to understand the mystery of the process of 
creation. Accordingly, Sankara regards Brahman not as the 
underlying substance in which the attributes of Sat, Cil and 
Anarida inhere, but as these values themselves m their 
absolute and in separable oneness and unity, which unify is 
not marred by the flux of events and the flow of Ume. Rama- 
nuia, while believing that Sal. Cit, and Ananda are the very 
ea^nce (svarupa) of Brahman, and thus virtually acknow¬ 
ledging the position adopted by Ankara, namely, that 
essence end reality are one and inseparable, is still haunted 
by the opposite idea of the duality of the two. Ramanuja’s 
explanation of the characterization of Brahman as Saccida 
nanda is determined and necessitated by the feeling, which 
he is not able to shake off, that Sat. Cit and Ananda are 
after all mere values or essences, and need something real 
to support them or render their actuality possible. The 
metaphysics of Ramanuja betrays that he is trymg to serve 
two meters. On the one hand, he tries to persuade him¬ 
self to believe that in God all oppositions and conflicts are 
overcome, and all distinctions transcended; In other words 
that in Him essence and existence become one and inseoa* 
rable: on the other hand, he likes to ihink that He is moT* 
real than his ^sence There is an unreconciled opposition 
in Ramanujas mind between two rival tendenS^s of 
thought H.8 metaphysics bears the unmistakable stamp o 
the duality of value and reality; and the word "Visigtadvait " 
suras up the zealous effort on his p.irt to continue to remain 
faithful to both masters. If Brahman is to be conceived 
a Substance possessing quality, the dualistic standpoint hw 
reinforced itself. This unreconciled opposition between 
value and reality is the bane of all the metaphysical systems 
discussed and criticized by Sankara in the Tarkapada. 
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Ramanuja wrongly thinks that Sankara, in insisting that 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda are not the qualities of Brahman but its 
very essence, is laying himself open to the charge that 
Brahman becomes characterless. Ankara knows as well as 
Ramanuja that everytliing which is said to be known must 
have some character by which it is known. We cannot say 
that things have no natural properties at all.' Everything 
has a nature of its own.* When Sankara says that Brahman is 
nirguna, he does not mean that it is characterless. He simply 
means that in Brahman essence cannot be distinguished 
from existence. The ruling idea of Ramanuja's metaphysics, 
that things have a definite nature as distinct from their 
existence, prevents him from appreciating the point which 
Sankara is endeavouring to emphasize, that essence and exis¬ 
tence are one and inseparable. Accordingly his criticism 
that Upanisadic passages like "Brahman is Existence, Know¬ 
ledge, Infinity" do not relate to the absolute and unqualified 
Brahman is wide of the mark. Sat, Cit and Ananda are the 
very essence of a thing and the thing itself. Brahman is the 
same as Brahmabhava; the reality of a thing consists in its 
essence.® Brahmabhava is Moksa or Liberation; this Moksa 
is Brahman itself.® The characterization of Brahman as 
Saccidananda sums up Sankara's monism of the Good. Far 
from rendering Brahman characterless, it explains the 
character of Brahman, so far as it is possible for human 
language, with its inherent limitations to, do so. 

The words Sat, Cit and Ananda do not merely describe 
what Brahman is not, as Ramanuja supposes. These values 
are realities and as such positive in essence. Ramanuja 
understands Ankara to mean that "all things, which are by 
nature opposed to Brahman, are negatived by these three 
words (Existence, Knowledge, Infinity).® According to him Sat 
means that Brahman is other than that which is unreal; Cit 
means that Brahman is other than that which is non-intelli- 


1 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 6. 

2 Ibid. IV. 3. 20. 

3 Gita. S. B., II. 16. ' 

4 s. B., 1.1- 4. uter: I ( 

5 R. B.. I- 1- 1- 
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genf; Ananda means that Brahman Is not of the nature of 
pain. Sankara does not believe that Brahman can only be 
negatively described as the other of Its own otherness. The 
values are bhavanipa; Moksa, which Is Brahman itself, the 
absolute ReaUty and the absolute Good, is something post- 
tive. Sankara anticipates this misunderstanding and takes 
care to remove it. He is aware that "it may be aigued that 
the words^ Satyam, etc., are used only as mere negations of 
falsehood/ etc."* His rejoinder is that the words Satyam, etc., 
arenaeantto^pointoutthenatureof Brahman. The words '^tya* 
and Jnana" indicate something positive; the word Ananta, of 
course, is negative, as it purports to remove all finite concep¬ 
tions about Brahman.* Acconhng to Ankara, Brahman is 
not to be described in a negative way merely. It can also 
be positively characterized, as it is an existent reality (bhuta- 
vastu).* The words ‘ Knowledge", 'Bliss", directly describe 
Brahman.* 


XIV 

THE ABSOLUTENESS OF TUE VALUES OP SAT 
CIT AND Ananda 

The values of Sat, Cit, and Ananda are absolute and 
intrinsic values. Brahman as the embodiment ol these abso¬ 
lute values is said to be ananta. Infinite, unlimited. According 
to Sankara the limiting conditions of objects are time, space, 
and substance. These conditions do not affect the reality of 
the values, which, on the other hand, are foundational to any 
conception o* a spatio-temporal order of phenomena. Brah- 
man is thus said to be above the distinctions and limitations 
of space and time; and its nature can be expressed only in a 
non-spattal and non-temporal Idiom.* When he says that 
Brahman is above the distinctions o( space and time, what 

1 Taut. s. B . 1. 1 . 1. inerpT i 

a Ibid., in. i. 

3 Ibid.. L 1. 1. 

4 Prhsd. S B . III. 9. 27. 

5 ibid.. HI. 9, 7B. 7. 

6 Chond. S, B.. VHI. 1. 1, fTiijTTMlfrV’nrnt | S B.. I. 1. 4. 
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he means to bring out is that the reality of a thing is const! 

At^no^nn inseparable from the valul 

At no point of time is it possible to have a real thing which 

x.”l:e -under‘XaS 

oU fhtae i, f I *° SnAkara. the esaenee 

o slaSa Ta fh 'h® n==ence 

r svabhava of a thing alone can be said to be eternal 
It cannot be the result of activity. Even if we suppose that 
he real is made at a particular hour and the essence created 
win "T®' "'® ‘n*n''W‘>IUly of our suoposition 

Ex sten^ fr “rtT TK® ““''"“''‘n^ln'nnnt of the value of 

conception of an indtvidual thfna 
already presupMses the reality of the value of existence 
The Idea of substance ts but a development of this value 
Creation, implying the tdea of temporal sequence, does not 
explain existence and render it int^llig'ble On tK lu 
hand, the very rattonaltly of the Id,, of creation cr^hw^ 
and succession is bound up with Ihe acknowledgement o! 
the value of Existence, that is, of a reality which 1^0 
subject to change but which renders change possible Brah 

man ts not explained by time. Time Itself stands in need of 

Brahman, Eternity Is not rendered intelligible by temporality 
The lat er itself stands In need of Ihe former. Change doLj 
not explain essence. Essence, on Ihe other hand, ts needVd 
to account for change. Saiikara, Iheiefore, says that Brahman 

is not aomelhing which is-effected'or created, and hence ." 

IS something wh>ch is unlimited in time.' " 

The values of Sat, Cit, and Anaoda, being the verv 
essence of Brahman cannot be deduced from anything IZ 
They are irreducible to existential or non-value terms Th^i 
a,e no something which is to be accomplished, but wh>ch ll 
elernally real. Mo^a (which is the same as Brahman) dlffem 
from the tats of action, and is an eternally and essenttahv 

disembodied state; It Is eternal In Ihe sense that it does nof 
undergo any change; it is ^If-sufflclent and not relaHve to 

anything. The absolute value is not something which t 
denvahve; it Is not the effect of religio us merit If it ^ “ 


1 T.m s. B., It. 1.1, afTOireatinnirav , 

2 1.4. | 
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Wem^irindl^ Jhe effect of some action, it would ba non- 
hend ' dehverance of consciousness, on the one 

Gc^d onlh ® ofjhe intellect oriented towards the 

G^. on the other would be set al nought. This absolute 
^ is not relahve to time, place and any special causes.* 

ment. They are realities, and the funcHon of knowledge is 
simply to reveal them. Scripture cannot create these values; 
it can only reveal them as they are. 

Nor is it wlAin the power and scope of human agency 
to create them. Values are not karmasSdhya. says ^ahkara 

s“e« 

Onl Wh fas-akarmase^a- • 
One who is not able to see that ihe driving force of ^-hkl^a’s 

^o^ht is not merely ontological, but rather axiological, will 
he bewildered by his statement that Atman is not the effect 
of activity Inara's language here is made up of a value 
idiom; and in other passages also we find him speaking the 
same language. Thus Brahman is said to be asadhvam nnr 
something to be brought about; ii is nltyasiddha svaLaiam 
something the nature of which is permanently established* it 
is Itell, fhe stale o( llnal .elease; it is Ihe 

puruMrtha, he hlghwi good; il Is heyopadeyasunya, not 
something either to be avoided or endeavoured elier il t 
asariratvam, disembodied state of existence; it is sarvalma 
bhavam consciousness of universal self-hood; it is anandani' 
bliss and abhayam, fearlessness. * 

More generally Ankara makes use of what may be called 
ontological language, but his essential insight Is not darkened 
by this change in the ^pression. Brahman is primarily the 
axiological principle in Sankara, and is ontological only in 
being the former, because the 'dentlty of value and reality m 
he essence of his Advaitism Thus on the same page wher« 
Brahman's nature is daBcnbed In a language which derive 
Its idiom from the realm of values, we find Sankara indifferent 

^^aking use of qualifications and characterizations which 

1 S B.,IV 1.13. ^ 53|iir^rHr»TiTT^'t I ‘ — 

■J ha 3.B.. Intfoiurtion. 4Tf«T<ui»r>?«rr?.T^t i 
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are suited to a reality the truth of which is constituted by 
substance and not by essence. But in the case of Brahman 
both the idioms are equally significant and equally nece¬ 
ssary. They serve to remind the reader constantly that here 
we have to do with a reality in which essence and existence 
or value and fact come together and meet in one. Sankara’s 
commentary on the fourth sutra is an illustrious example of 
a style in which both kinds of idioms, axiological and ontolo¬ 
gical, alternate and mingle and fuse in one. The same Brah¬ 
man which has been described above in a languge which 
reminds us that it is an e^ence is spoken of as a bhutavastu, 
an existent reality; as the Atman, the Self of every one; as the 
Puru§a, as the Saksin, ihe Witness; as Nityasuddhabuddha- 
mukla Svabhavam, onje who is permanent in all beings, uni¬ 
form, imperishable, eternally unchanging and pure and free. 
It is one of the cardinal contentions of Sankara against the 
Mimamsakas that there is an eternally existent reality and an 
eternally accomplished good. Brahman is this reality as well 
as this good. It is the Mukta as well as Muktyavastha. It is 
Asadhyam as well as Nityasiddhasvabhavam. It is Existence as 
well as the Existent. It is Consciousness as well as the Cons¬ 
cious Being. It is both these, because both are one ultimately. 

If this Good or Bliss which is liberation were an effect 
or modiiication of something else, if it depended upon the 
action of body, mind or speech it would be non-eternal, for 
we observe in life that things which are modifications, curd 
and the like, and things which are effects, such as jars, are 
noneternal.‘ Ankara is opposed to every attempt to give 
relational definitions of value. Values, according to him, 
are presupposed in any attempt to define them or to derive 
them. They cannot, therefore, be said to be a consequence 
of human activity. They must then be regarded as eternal, 
and this must be their inherent nature. Every philosophy 
of value will have to acknowledge the absoluteness and 
etemality of it.* This acknowledgement will form the starting 
point of every philosophic enterprise. Value is not something 
which is to be acquired, or to be ceremonially purified. 

1 Tam. S.B.. 1. 1.1. S.B.. 1.1.4, 

2 s. B., I. 1. 4. i 
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Caremonial purification will consist either in the accretion of 
some excellence or the removal of some blemish. There is 
nothing which can add excellence to the absolute good; all 
objects in the uni (Terse derive the gift of being valued from 
this absolute good. Our thought and conduct are forced to 
accept the view, and act upon the conviction, that value is a 
logically and ontologically primitive concept, and that any 
attempt to define it by relating it to anything which is not a 
value is bound to be a failure, because it will already take for 
granted valuableness as an intrinsic quaUty.’ We cannot 
think of purifying the absolute good by "the removal of some 
ble.Tiish''. This definition will likewise be circular in charac¬ 
ter. Therefore Sankara says that "it is not possible to show 
any other way in which Liberation could be connected with 
action: it is impossible that it should stand in any, even the 
slightest, relation to any action, excepting knowledge".® In 
one word, Sankara's meaning is that values are intrinsic, 
absolute, and to be acknowledged as such. The organic 
relation which Sankara has established between Moksa and 
knowledge is simply another way of expressing the truth 
that values are solely a matter of acknowledgement. The 
function of jhana is only to reveal things and it is only an 
already existent reality that can be revealed. Jhana or 
knowledge alone has relevance so far as the realization of 
the Supreme Good is concerned. The criticism levelled 
against Sankara that knowledge alone cannot bring about 
the attainment of the summum bonu.m and must be aided by 
action or karma misses the real truth which he wants to 
emphasize, namely that Value is not relative to anything 
and is solely a matter of acknowledgement. His criticism of 
jhana-karma-samuccayavada is really a criticism of the view 
which is satisfied with a relational definition of value. 

Just as Values are not limited by time and defy tempo¬ 
ral characterizations, similarly they enjoy infinity in space 
and in substance also. Spatial relations do not enter into the 
constitution of the nature of the values, and consequently 
they cannot render it intelligible. On the other hand, space 

1 ibid. i ~~ 

2 ibid, i 
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itself presupposes these values. All possible positions in 
space presuppose the value of Existence or Sat. Values 
cannot be located in space. The idea of space itself derives 
ts intelligibility from the value of Existence. Brahman is thus 
the ground and source and presupposition of space. It is 
herefore, not limited by it. Living organisms, stellar forma¬ 
tions. the building up of cosmos.destruction and catastrophe 
a presuppose space, which, in its turn, presupposes Exis¬ 
tence as an absolute value. Values are unlimited in substance 
also, because they are the essence of all individual sul> 
stances. Beginning with the mineral and vegetable kingdoms 
and passing through the animal to the human, we find a 
progressive embodiment of the values of Existence, Cons¬ 
ciousness and Bliss. These very values form the essence of 
other orders of beings, the manes, the celestial minstrels, 
the karmadevas. the ajanadevas, that is the gods by birth 
the Viraj, and the Hiranyagarbha. Brahman, the absolute 
value. IS not wholly different from its individual embodi- 
ments. It is the existence of a thing different from another 
which limits this latter thing. Where there is the cognizance 
of a different thing, there we turn away from that thing. When 
we turn away from a thing, there is the end of that thing 
Since the consciousness of a cow is turned away by that of a 
horse, the "cow" marks the limit or end of the "horse " But 
Brahman is not other than anything else, because it is the 
essence of everything, its very self, and a thing is nothing 
apart from its essence. Brahman is thus unlimited in sub 
stance also.* 


Brahman, being the cause of space, is unlimited in space- 
it is unlimited in time, because it is not the effect of a cause- 
and it is unlimited in substance, because there is nothing 
distinct from it. Hence also it is pre-eminent truth.* Values 
are above all distinctions of space and time. They are thus 
infinite. Being the presuppositions of all rational thinking 
and living, they are absolute and solely to be acknowledged 
as such. This is why Sankara says that Brahman is 'free from 
all limitations of space and time and without a second"- anr? 

1 Taitt. S. B., 11. 1. 1. » ' -- 

2 ibid. 
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spatial and fomporal differences cannot even be Imagined to 
enter into the supreme Self.' 

The way in which Sankara characterizes Atman, Brah¬ 
man and Mok?a leaves no rocm for doubt about their identity 
and their nature as values and not mere existenls. Thus 
Mok?a is spoken of” as different from all the fruits of action, 
and as an etemaUy and essentially disembodied state; eter¬ 
nal without undergoing any change, omnipresent as ether, 
free from all modifications, absolutely sslf-suffioient, not com¬ 
prised of parts, of self-luminous nature.it is the same as 

Brahman, and if it were regarded as supplementary to certain 
actions and be assumed to ba their effect, if would bs non- 
eternal. Release is not stjmething to ba ceremonially puri¬ 
fied. It is of the nature of Brahman, to which no excellence 
can be added.* Atman is characterized in the same way; 
"Atman is not connected with karma or action. The true 
nature of it consists In its purity being untouched by sin, 
oneness, being eternal, having no body, omnipresence. Nor 
is the true nature of the Atman thus defined, a product, a 
modification, a thing to be attained or a thing to be refined; 
nor is it of the nature of a doer or enjoyer so that It may be 
viewed as connected with action.”* 'The Purusa which is 
the subject of the Upanisads is not a complement to any¬ 
thing else...It is permanent in all transitory beings, uniform, 
one, eternally unchanging, the Self of everything. It can 
neither be dented nor be represented as the mere comple¬ 
ment of injucttons; for of that very person who might deny it it 
is the Self. And as it is the Self of all. it can neither be striven 
after nor avoided.”' Brahman is spoken of in the same way. 
"Brahman Is not something either to be avoided or endea¬ 
voured after. Of such a Brahman or its knowledge it Is imp>o- 
Bsible to establish, by reasoning, any connection with actions. 
Brahman is Release itself. It is the Atman.* The conscious 
ness of universal selfhood is the very essence of Brahman 
beyond all the attributes of sarhsara.”* 

1 Ch»nd.S. B, ViII. 1. l;S. B., IV J.TT ' 

2 S. B., I. 1. 4. 

3 ba. 3. B.. 1. 

4 S. B.. I. 1. 4. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Tam. S. B., II. 1.1. 
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Is Value definable ? Ankara's answer would be both 
yes and no . Value cannot be defined in terms of any¬ 
thing else. It can only be defined in terms of itself. If we 
stick to the traditional view that definition should be per 
genus et differentiam. values are indefinable. Brahman is 
not a species which can be referred to a higher class and 
differentiated from other species included in it with 
the help of differentia. "Differentia" is what Ankara calls 
vi^sana. A vi^sana is defined by him as a quality which 
serves to distinguish the qualified thing from all others be¬ 
longing to Ike sam.e class.* When there are many things of 
the same class having various attributes, then only has any 
of these qualifications a meaning, and not when the thing 
qualified is only one of its class, for in this latter case, there 
is no necessity of any limitation by way of definition. Satyam, 
Jhanam and Anandam are not meant to qualify Brahman; 
they are not its differentia.* They constitute its very nature. 
They can, therefore, be regarded as the laksana of Brahman. 
Laksana, according to Sankara, serves to distinguish that of 
which it is a lak?ana from the whole world.* Though Brah¬ 
man cannot be defined in terms of a concept or of an existent, 
it is not true to say that its nature cannot be made intelligible 
to us. These values constitute the very essence of every one 
of us, and thus we have an inward awareness of them. 

As in Brahman value and being come together and 
fuse in one. Brahman is said to be advaita by Ankara. Brah¬ 
man is above all duality, duality of value and existence, of 
Self and not-self, of ideal and actual, of is and ought.* This 
is variously described by calling it advaita, nirguna, nirupa- 
dhika, nirvi'se§a, advayam.* Because it is above all duality 
its nature cannot be described in terms of any of the particu¬ 
lars. Its nature is occasionally explained by calling it "neti" 
"neti", "not this", "not this' .* As it is advaita, the supreme 
value, it is a matter of acknowledgement, and not proof It 

1 ibl<H. 

2 ibid. 

3 ibid. 

4 Chand.S. B., VII.24. 1. 

5 Brhad. S. B.. HI. 8. 12. 

6 ibid., II. 3. 2. 
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is the basis of all proof. It is aprameya, i. e., not an object of 
any of the means of knowledge. 

XV 

TfIK NINTH-CENTnRY DOEE BETWEEN 
vedAnt.a and MIMAMSA 

"Value cannot be defined in relational terms": this Is the 
essence of Sankara's criticism of the position of the Mimam- 
sakas in his commentary on the Fourth Sutra of the First 
Adhyaya.' The problem was hotly discussed in the history 
. of Indian philosophy as far back as the ninth century. It form- 
od the real issue between the Mimamsakas on the one hand 
and the Vedanhns with Ankara at their head, on the other. 
The point of controversy between them was the following; 
Does Scripture deal with "action ' merely or with "existing 
realtties" aUo ?‘ And when it deals with existing realities, 
does it deal with them as having independent significance or 
as being connected with and subordinate to injunctions of 
action ?• At first sight the controversy appears to be a barren 
one, k>ecau8e it centres round a problem which is nothing 
more than the right interpretation of the texts of the Vedas- 
and the student ot philosophy is not likely to take It seriously’ 
considering it to ba a relic ot scholasticism. But the point at 
issue is of the greatest philosophical interest, only its manner 
of formulation is anUquated. It only needs expression in a 
more modern idiom before it can make us realize the deen 
philosophical issue involved. ^ 

According to the Mimamsakas no Vedic passage is seen 
or can be proved to have a meaning except in so far as it is 
related to an action; only Vedic sentences signifying an 
action have authority as Sabda pram^a. A sentence is 
^voled to an action when it says that a certain thing is to be 
done through such and such means in a particular wav 
Injunctions which are defined by them as having "actions" for 
thei r objects canno t refer to "accomplished existent things"; 

^ tnjfljpxm'T I ~ ~ - 

2 s. B.. 1. 1. 4 . 
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' h0nc3 such ter.Tis ai th3 SucreSsU GdcI, Brahman have 
not tha su o.aorl o! Vod’c testimony in the form of sentences". 
The Vedanta passages whose purport is not action are pur- 
portless; and if they are to have any sense, they should be 
considered to be either supplementary to the passages 
enjoining action, or themselves enjoining a new class of 
actions such as devout meditation. "Existent reality" (bhuta- 
vastu) is not the subject-matter of the Vedas. And whenever 
they teach about Brahman, they do so only in so far as it 
is connected with injunctions of actions. Justasthe Agnihotia 
oblation and other rites are enjoined ns means for him who 
is desirous of the heavenly world, so devout meditation 
< (Upasana, which is a kind of action) on Brahman is enjoined 
up>on one who wants to attain final release. Final release, or 
Moksa, which is the Summum Bonum, is the fruit of "action" 
implying agent and means. This Summum Bonum is not a 
thing which is actually existent, but is to be brought about 
by effort. It is s imething which is "bhavya*' and not 
‘bhuta". 

According to Sankara, on the other hand, the Vedas 
deal not only with "actions" and injunctions and prohibi¬ 
tions in connection with them but also with eternally existing 
objects. "To say that there is no ix>Ttion of the Veda referring 
to existing things is a mere bold assertion.’'* There are parts 
of the Vedas which purport to make statements about mere 
existent things which are not relative to "action": and these 
parts of the Vedas are neither an injunction nor a prohibi¬ 
tion, nor supplementary to either. There are also prohibi¬ 
tions which have just the aim of communicating the real 
nature of a thing; there is not the least connection of human 
activity with them.* Brahman is such an existent thing (bhuta 
vastu), and it is the same as eternal liberation (Moksa). It is 
the aim of the Vedas to impart instruction about this Brahman. 
It is not to be brought about but is an accomplished fact, is 
different from fruits of action, is not subject to time, and is 
independent of human e.^fort and volition. "It follows that the 
^stra cannot be the means of knowing Brahman only in so 
far as it is connected with injunctions; and the doctrine that. 


1 S.B.. 1.1. 4. 

2 Brhad. S.B.. 1. 3. 13. 
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on account oJ the uniform meaning of the Vedanta texts, an 
independent Brahman is to be admitted,* * is thereby fully 
established. Hence there is justificaiion for beginning the 
new ^istra indicated in the First Sutra, Then, therefore the 
inquiry into Brahman'.” 

Translated trrto a more modem idiom, the F>o8ltion of 
the Mlmrrhsakas amounts to this*. Value can be defined only 
In relational terms. Values are to be achieved by effort; they 
are dependent upon human activity, and are relative to 
sadhani. The statement "that no Vedic passage is seen or can 
be proved to have a meaning except in so far as it is related 
to action, and that no part of the Vedas deals with 'existent 
reality* except when it treats that reality as relative to action” 
is but another way of saying that there is no absolute Value. 
Value is relative to volitional life of man. It is the fruit of 
human effort and endeavour. Value is the sadhya; human 
effort is the sadhana. This relativity of value is expressed in 
different ways. Value is not an accomplished oblect;* it Is 
something which has to bo brought about; it is relative to 
activityi* it is dependent upon human effort and volition,"* it is 
a product,* an effect,* something depending on modification*, 
and a result of meritonous action.* Here Ankara Joins issue 
with the Mim iihsakas and proceeds to establish his theory 
that value is a logically primitive concept and cannot bo 
defined in terms of any thing else nor can it be reduced to 
simple entities or relations of such entities. Sankara s conten¬ 
tion is that the hailing logic of the Miraamsaka does not 
enable him to see that any definition of value in relational 
terms is bound to bs circular in character. In any such 
definition the concept of value is already presupposed. A 
value which is the product of human activity, the result of 

1 s. B. 1.1. -i. sinysmst^ i 

2 

* l?TW 
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meritorious action, cannot but be relative, and therefore un¬ 
able to stand alone. Therefore Sankara says that there can 
be no stability in such a value. "Noneternality of Release is 
the certain consequence of these two opinions"*—namely 
that Release is "something to be effected" or "a mere modifi¬ 
cation." For Sankara inquiry into Brahman has nothing in 
common with the inquiry into religious duty. The subject- 
matter of the one is absolute value, or inherent worth; and 
the other concerns itself with values which are extrinsic, 
instrumental, and relative. The "good" which the Mimarh- 
saka jxiints out is the relative good. "The fruits of duty, which 
is good, and its opposite, which is evil, both of which are 
defined by original Vedic statements, are generally known to 
be sensible pleasure and pain, which make themselves felt 
to body, speech and mind only, are produced by the contact 
of the organs of sense with the object, and affect all animate 
baings from Brahma down to a tuft of grass. Scripture, 
agreeing with observation, states that there are differences in 
the degree of pleasure of all embodied creatures from man 
upward to Brahma....Those who perform sacrifices proceed, 
in consequence of the pre-eminence of their knowledge and 
meditation (vidyasamadhivisesat), on the northern path; while 
mere minor offerings, works of public utility and alms, only 
lead through smoke and the other stages to the southern 
path."® The main thesis of Sankara in his commentary on 
B. S. 1.1. 4. is the refutation of the Mimamsa position that 
value is relational in character, and the .substantiation of his 
own claim that it is absolute and underivable. 

The issue raised here is a very vital one, but it is signifi¬ 
cant that Sahkara's remarks are confined to a review of the 
Mimaihsa position, and he is silent so far as other orthodox 
system of Hindu thought are concerned. What is the expla¬ 
nation of this? Why is it that Ankara reserves his criticism 
of these systems for a later chapter? Has Sankara's silence 
any meaning in it? Or is it the result of an accident? In the 
Tarkapada, where he examines the metaphysical position of 
other systems and finds them wanting, he says nothing 


1 s. B.. 1.1. 4. 

2 S. B.. I. 1. 4. 
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regarding the position of the Mimarhsakas. Is this omission 
also the result of chance, or is it deliberate? Sankara's silence 
in both these places has a significance which it will be impo¬ 
ssible to discover unless we remind ourselves that Sankara's 
whole philosophy is a philosophy of value, and the central 
question of his metaphysics is the relation between the 
highest value and the most truly real. 

I have pointed out above that in his commentary on the 
first four sutras he is giving an outline of his main thesis that 
value is a logically primitive concept. Value and reality are 
one and inseparable. .All the orthodox systems of Hindu 
thought criticised in the Tarkapada recognise in some sense 
or other that there are absolute values which are not redu¬ 
cible to relational terms. There is some absolute good—this is 
their common thesis. All of them, without any exception, 
agree in holding that the Vedas daal with "eternally existing 
realities’'.^ So far as their belief in the reality of this 
absolute good is concerned, Sankara whole-heartedly agrees 
with them and has nothing to say against it. This is exactly 
what he himself is endeavouring to establish. There was thus 
no occasion to introduce a discussion of the philosophical 
position of these systems at a stage where he was solely 
concerned with the substantiation of the doctrine of absolute 
values, and the refutation of the position that they can be 
dafined only in relational terms. Mimamsa is the only system 
of orthodox Hindu thought which does not believe in a value 
which is real in itself and not dependent upon human effort 
and volition. The Nyaya and Valsesika believe in the reality 
of an order of existence which is nothing but the state of the 
self in its original and natural purity, unassociated with 
pleasure, pain, knowledge, willing, eic. Sahkhya believes 
that purusa is eternally free; its bondage Is only phenomenal. 
Yoga has a firm faith in the possibility of Kaivalya or absolute 
independence, and its Isvara is an embodiment of this perfec¬ 
tion, being beyond both good and evil. 

According to Sankara, this is the essence of the entire 
teaching of the Vedas, and in the realisation of this absolute 
Good lies the perfection of human achievement. But the 

1 S.B., I. 1.5. 
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task of philosophy does not end with the recognition that 
there are absolute values; it has also to define the relation in 
which values should be conceived to be standing to what 
can be regarded as the ultimately real. What is the relation 
in which Conscious life stand? to this absolute Good? Is 
there any point where these two come together? Is there a 
permanent divorce between reality and value; and do they 
always remain strangers to each other? Sankara merely men¬ 
tions in his commentary on the Catussutri that value and 
reality are one; Brahman who is the source of all reality is 
also that which is most highly valuable. The development 
of this idea is reserved for the subsequent chapters. Sankara 
does not agree with the other orthodox systems in their views 
regarding the relation in which reality and value stand to 
each other; they, according to Sankara, are always haunted 
by an irreconcilable dualism between the two. and this is the 
bane of their systems. They are all systems of dvaita. But the 
truth is advaita, oneness of value and reality. It is this dualism, 
a permanent feature of these systems, with which Sankara 
cannot reconcile himself; and it is this which constitutes the 
subject-matter of his attack in the Tarkapada. 

Herein he establishes his position by advancing argu¬ 
ments to show that Brahman which is the highest Good is 
the cause of the entire universe of name and form, and Is the 
Atman of everything and everybeing. Herein he also demo¬ 
lishes the position of the rival thinkers who, while agreeing 
with him in admitting the reality of an absolute and trans¬ 
cendent good, differ from him vitally in their insistence that 
the ultimately real is different from the "Self" of living beings, 
thus virtually accepting the creed that there is a discrepancy 
between value and reality, the ideal and the real, which can 
never be overcome. The Mimariisa system of thought does 
not believe in the absolute nature of value, and therefore the 
question of the relation between value and reality does not 
arise for it. Hence also Sankara’s silence in the Tarkapada 
about the Mimirhsa system, which does not call for any 
comment because it has nothing to say regarding the problem 
which Sankara is discussing there, the problem, namely, of the 
relation between the highest good and the most supremely 
Real. _ 
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CHAPTER III 

THE REAL AS THE SUMMUM BONUM 
THE GOAL OP HOMAN ENDEAVOUR 

As reality or self cannot be denied, its acknowledgement 
^ing a necessity of rational thought, similarly it cannot be 
denied that there is some highest Good towards the realiza¬ 
tion of which our whole endeavour is directed and in whose 
attainment consists the perfection of human achievemeni. 
According to Saiikara there is some supreme value which re¬ 
presents the realization of our most sustained purposes and 
the satisfaction of our deepest and most permanent desires. 

How does a man attain or forfeit eternal salvation ?'—this is 
the central problem of Sankara’s philosophy. The earnest¬ 
ness with which an endeavour is made to reach a solution 
and the seriousness and sincerity with which the whole 
inquiry is conducted lend to his writings a grandeur and grace 
which are rarely to be met with in philosophical works. Sar- 
kara has himself realized that supreme good, and animated 
by that certainty of self-realization, calls upon others to attain 
it for themselves. It is the one thing in life which, when attain- 
ed, makes it meaningful, and leaves nothing further to be 
attained. 

This highest good has been variously described by An¬ 
kara. It is the summum bonum (atyantika nihsreyasa); it is the 
highest human good (atyantika puru?artha); it is the eternally 
supreme value (nilya niratisaya sreyasa); it constitutes the 
natural and therefore the timelessly real freedom (svarajyam); 
it is the cessation of man's trans migratory existence, and his 
elevation to a region above human cares and 
conflicts (atyantika sarhsarabhavah); it is the realization of 
Brahman (Brahmavagatih), which is the same as the attain¬ 
ment of Brahman-consciousness (Brahmabhu). It is at once 
the removal of false knowledge and the knowing of the true 
nature of the self; it is the attainment of what is most beneficial 
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to man (hltatama prapllh); It Is the elernallr perfect good 
(nltyasiddha nihsreyasa); and the real immortality (amitattva). 
Those who have been able to rea'ize this supreme good in 
their life bear testimony to the fact that its attainment Is 
accompanied by a state which is one ot supreme bliss and 
perfect peace. It is a slate wherein one enjoys the conscious¬ 
ness of undivided existence, undivided from the Supreme 
Being (parenavibbakia eva), and of one’s own universal self- 
hood (sarvatmabhova). In short. It is the altalnment of a slate 
wherein one sees nothing other that one s own self and thus 
realizes everything in every possible way; and thus ell 
striving after unatlained ideals, all struggle end slrifo. is 
brought to a cessation. 

For Ankara it is the task of philosophy to give articulated 
expression to the nature of this supreme good and to point 
out the means which are best calculated to realise it in the 
conscious personal Ufe of the individual. Philosophy, when 
it lakes upon itself this supreme task ol leading the individual 
direclly to the vision of this good, is entitled to the name of 
Paramarlhavidya, the science of the Highest Good; and for 
Ankara philosophy is nothing if it does not justify its claim 
to be Paramarlhavidya. Thus conceived, philosophy is indis¬ 
tinguishable from religion, and the highest principles of 
philosophy are the same as the highest principles of religion. 
As for Plato, so for iahkara, the Good is the supreme object 
of the philosopher's study. For Plato it is the function of 
that ultimate discipline, "dialectic", to lead directly to the 
vision of the Good; for Ankara the same is the mission ot 
Brahmavidya. For both the philosopher is "the spectator of 
all time and all existencewho sets his affections on that 
which really exists. The inquiry into Brahman has for its aim 
the highest bsatilude" (Nihsreyasa-prayojana), and Brahman, 
which is Iho oblect of the inquiry, "is that which really exists, 
is eternal and does not depend on human energy" iihalu 
bhutam Brahma jljfia^ycna nityatvanna purui^vyaparatantrim 

S. B. 1. 1- 1-) 

Complete comprehension of Brahman is the higheal 
Gx>d, since it destroys the root of all evU such as avidyi, 
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seed of the entire transmitjralory, existence.' It is not the 
satisfaction of mare intellectual curiosity which constitule.s 
the motive of Sankara's investiaatlon, which has its root in a 
far more deeply felt need of the spirit, the need for attaining 
the summum bonum. Sankara's inquiry into the nature of 
Brahman is really an inquiry into the nature of the Summum 
Bonum, the Highest Good, the state of Liberation. This is 
the highest value and this alone possesses intrinsic signi- 
ftcance. It is this Liberation (Moksa) which is the subject* 
matter of Sankara's Vedanta. 


II 

BKL.IOIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE NOTION 
OF TDE GOOD 

In identifying Brahman, Atman. Nihsreyasa. Moksa and 
Ananda, Sankara Is taking a very momentous step such as 
was not taken by any systematic thinker previous to him. 
His is an entirely new way of approach to the fundamental 
problem of religion and philosophy. Like the Upanlsadlc 
thinkers, he reduces the problem of the realization of the 
summum bonum, ot the highest good, of eternal beatitude, of 
oneness with God, which, in short, is the problem of religion, 
to the problem of knowing ths true nature of the Atman, which 
Is the essence of the Individual and the universe; and m 
doing thfs he created a revolution in the sphere ot Hindu 
philosophic thought. The possibility of realizing the true 
nature of the Atman alone, which is Sat, Cil and Ananda, is 
the possibility of realizing the summum b^num of life, which 
is the same as the realization of God or iho attainment oi 
Brahman. 

This Is an entirely fresh and original way of giving 
expression to the deepest need of the religious life and the 
philosophic consciousness alike. The essence of the former 
is the conservation, on the one hand, of conscious life, and, 
on the other, of those eternal values which have their founda¬ 
tion in that spiritual and conscious life. The demand of the 

1 S. P.. 1.1.1 ~ 
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latter is the recognition of the reality of those supremo values 
in which the whole universe is grounded. In announcing to 
us that the knowledge of Self is the only means of attaining 
absolute and supreme good"*, and that "apart from the know- 
ledge of self, theie is nothing else that can accomplish abso¬ 
lute and supreme good"*, he discloses his most intimate con¬ 
viction regarding the inseparability of the highest good from 
the most truly real. The identity of Parmarthavidya. Atmavt- 
dya and Brahmavidya is but the expression of the deeper 
identity of the "real" and the "good". 

^hkara s method of approach to the problem is essen¬ 
tially different from those of the rival systems of thought. The 
essence of religion, for &hkara. is the realization of the 
supreme values of Existence, Bliss and Ocnsciousness by 
the individual. Brahman is Existence, Bliss and Consciousness; 
and so the real problem of religion comes to be: what is the 
form in which the realization of Brahman should take place ? 
Is Brahman to be realized as the controlling or the efficient 
cause of the world and all that it contains ? Is it to be con¬ 
ceived as the divine architect who fashions the universe out 
of pre-axisUng materials by banding the recalcitrant nature of 
that material to his own sweet will by virtue of his supjerior 
skill and power ? Is it to be regarded as a powerful monarch 
exercising unlimited sway over human souls, who have no 
choice but to band their will to the "tawdry wrappings of his 
regal pomp" ? Is it an indifferent Purusa unconcerned with 
human weal and woe ? How, then, can such a God be a 
matter of human concern ? Is he a Glod who is to be propi¬ 
tiated by offering worship and prayer and who, in return will 
grant to the worshipper his choicest gifts and a permanent 
abode in his kingdom ? Is the God of religion something 
foreign to and substantiaUy different from the worshipper 
like Visiju, Isvara, Indra, Praija ? Is he one who can be 
humoured by performing sacrifices in his name ? Is Brah¬ 
man to be realized as the Upasya or as the very Atman of 
the Individual ? This, Ihen, is the issue which Smkara raises 
- his philosophy of religion, and Brahmavidya is the 


1 Ch*nd. S. B.. VIII. 1. 1. 
3 ib.d. 
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discipline which at once contains the attempt to resolve it 
and constitutes the resolution. 


The realization of the supreme good which is possible 
only in the personal life of the conscious individual is repre¬ 
sented by a state of existence or an experience in which 
everythlrig, even what appeared to be non-self, is fully recon- 
ciled to the Self. In the words of the Upanisads, it is an 
experience in which everything becomes the Self or Atman. 
This renders the realizaHon of the supreme good dependent 
on the comprehension of the true nature of the Atman, and 
Sankara, accordingly, reduces the former to the latter. Parma- 
rthavidya becomes Atmavldya.* The question: "What is the 
highest good ?" resolves itself into the question: "What Is 
the real nature of the Atman ?"* The rationality of the aspira¬ 
tion and the possibility of its realization are based upon the 
conviction that reality satisfies our whole being, and this 
carries with it the further conviction that the real is substan 
Hally one with each one of us and the real and the good 
are. in essence, identical We cannot know the real except in 
our own Self, for it is the Self of every one of us. 


the problem of philosophy someHmes 
as the realiMhon of Atman and someHmes as that of Brahman. 
While, in the introducHon to his Sariraka Bhasya, he announ¬ 
ces ihe purpose of the VedantaJo be "to teach the knowledge 
of the oneness of the Atman" (Atmaikatva-vidya-praHpaHaye). 

in his commentary on the first suira of the work he lays down 
that "the complete comprehension of Brahman is the highest 
end of man. Hence inquiry into the nature of Brahman is 
desirable."* The idenUty of the two vidyas and the oneness 
of their subjecl-maHer is repeatedly shown to be the truth, 
and one can find innumerable statements to this effect 
dispersed throughout his works. (i) "The aim of knowledge 
and its relation to that aim have been slated in the sentence 
Tt knew only itself, as. T am Brahman'. Therefore it became 


1 S. B.. I. 1. ]; K.na. S.B.. II. 4. Ch«nd. S. P.. VII. 1. 1. Ailorty.S. P.. I. i. T 

2 S. B., I. 1. 1; I. 3.19; II. 1. 3: lit. 4. 2: Chand. S. B., VI. l. 3; VII 1 i- VIII 

11.3; Brhad. S. B., I 4. 7; II. 4. 1: K<*na. S.B..I. 1 . ’ ' 

3 S. B., I. 1. i. 
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all. Thus It has been mentioned that the inner self (pratya- 
gafman) is the subject-matter of Brahmnvidya."’ (2) “Brahman 
Is the Supreme Self. That through which it is known is the 
Brahmavidya. Men think, ‘through that Brahmavidya we 

shall become all, excluding nothing.Brahmavidya is 

sure to load to identity with all.’'* ( 3 ) ‘The individual self is 
no other than the supreme Brahman, and all the Upani^ads 
end by giving out this sole meaning."* ( 4 ) "But the cause of 
that desire to attain the good and avoid the evil, that is. 
Ignorance regarding the Self, has not been removed by the 
knowledge of the nature of the self as being identical with 

Brahman (Brahmatmiisvariipa vljftanena).Hence this 

Upani^ad is commenced in order to inculcate the knowledge 
of Brahman (Brahmavidya pratipaityarth) which is the very 
opposite of that.'** ( 5) "The Sc:ripture itself excludes all 
other motins of obtaining the highest beatitude except the 
knowledge of the oneness of the Atman."* ( 6 ) "Ltberalion 
follows immediately on the knowledge of Brahman.*'* ( 7) 
"From the knowledge of Brahmin as the Atman, there results 
the cessation of all pain, and thereby the attainment of man's 
highest end."’ ( 8) "The realization of the oneness of the 
Atman is the culmination of all knowledge."* and “without a 
comprehension of Brahman, there is no fulfilment of the ends 
(puru?artha) of man."* "Apart from the knowledge of Param- 
atman a man cannot attain what is most beneficial to him... 

.'8 only the knowledge of Brahman (Brahmajnana) which 

consumes all works. '" It is on account of the identity of the 
two vidyas that Ankara uses the following terms indifferently 
to indicate one and the same discipline. Philosophy is Brah¬ 
mavidya." It is Brahmatmalkatvavidya.'* Brahmatmaikatva- 
vljflana". Brahmvljhana." It is likewise Almavidya.'* Atmavi- 
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jnana Atmaikatvavidya*, Parmatmajnana*. Atmatattva« 
Parmatmavidya*. It may be called Vidya alone.* In a cones! 

'^aytheSumum Bonum also is indifferently des- 
cnl^dm several ways. It is at once Brahmavagatih", Brahma- 
prahpattib, Brahmabhava*. Brahmatmabhava**. It is, likewise. 


III 

ATMAN AS THE HIGHEST GOAL: 

PURPOSE THE TIME-FORM OP VALUE 

Atman IS the highest reality and the highest good, that a 
^iculty presents itself. The difficulty is that Atman has 

shown to be an already existent reality, a siddhavastu 
which IS solely a matter of acknowledgement; and if the 
summum bonum is identical with Brahman or Atman, how 

be realized or to be 
attained ? The justification way of thinking and this 

mode of speech lies in the fact that human experience, as we 
find It, presents and is marked by the duality of val!ie and 

ZlTT » fv, ‘he conscious- 

ess of an other , dishr.ct and divided from the Seif 

there is a movement on the part of the self towards ihe 
attainment of what is away from and other th^n u 

The duality of the self and the not-self or of value a^d exts 
tence is the innermost meaning of time and of all forms of 
willing. Time-experience itself is an expression of unfuIfUled 
craving. If there is no difference between "wh^f ic' 5 
"wha. ought to be", there „itt be neither 
desiring. Where value and etisle nce come together, where 
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the Self and the not-self fuse Into one, there is neither any 
willing nor any event 

But. as has already been shownjn the previous chapter, 
according to Sankara, the Self, the Atman, alone can be re¬ 
garded as ultimately real, as it alone can be said to exist for 
itself and to possess intrinsic value. Everything else has 
being in and through the Self. What appears as not-Self. as 

an anatmavaslu, has its being in the Atman. On account of 

the duality of value and existence or of Self and not-self. 
there is volition. As the Self is the only reality, and it is 
the Self which possesses intrinsic worth, it becomes the 
^rper object of volition. So soon as the Self is valued and 
becomes the object of volition, it is turned into an end. The 
Self, which was a bhutavastu and a matter of acknowledge¬ 
ment, becomes the puru^arths, the highest end of man's 
endeavour. What was the supreme value b acorn as a purpose 
for the conative ccmsciousness. This purpose is the time- 
form of value. The Atman, which is the ens realiasimura for 
the value-charged cognitive consciousness, becomes the 
summum bonum for the value charged conafive conscious¬ 
ness. The idea of "purpose" or "end", when we divest it of its 
temporal incidents, will pass into that of value. 

The Atman, which is the absolute reality, and which, 
being self-existent, is a matter of acknowledgement, becomes 
an "end” for the finite consciousness. It is the goal of human 
knowledge as well as the goal of human endeavour, ^aiikara. 
there fore, says alternatively that the Atman is to be known 
and that it is to be alLiinod. and emphasizes that knowing 
the Atman is the same as attairxinq it &ifikara uses the 
words "jf.ana" and "IMiha" in the same sense.' 

In identifying the goal ol knowledge with the goal of 
human endeavour. Sankara has drawn his inspirahon from 
the Upani§ads. which view the real as a aiddhavasfu. as an 
accomplished realily, and also regard It as the sadhya. one 

1 Brhad. S. B.. I. 1. 4 . ^ffuNTTriTf 

i ?iranifnrT i Wami. s. b. iv. loo; Wuna. 

s. B . I. 1. 5. 
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to be realized. Brahman or Atman is presented in the Upani- 
sads as an already existent reality as well as something which 
is to be attained. The view of Brahman as the absolute 
reality is the view of an absolute value which is the ultimate 
ground of the universe, and in its cognition consists the 
highest achievement of the knowing faculty. Brahman is to 
be seen, known, cognized, comprehended. It is stated to be 
the knowable.’ The verbs of which Brahman is made the 
object in the sentences which purport to describe its nature 
and call upon us to realize it are verbs which bear the 
significance of knowing.* The same Brahman is decribed 
as the highest good, and is presented as the object of the 
conative consciousness. In itself a siddhavastu, an already 
accomplished reality, it becomes the sadhya for the aspiring 
soul. Sankara speaks of the attainment of nihsreyasa and the 
accomplishment of the good, of nihsreyasapraptih and 
purusartha-siddhih. Brahman becomes the "labhya" as it is 
also the "veditdvya". 

The nature of this "good" as something worthy of being 
attained is expressed in different ways by the Upanisads. It 
is viewed as immortality (amrtam), as eternal bliss (paramam 
sukham) and perpetual peace (santih sasvati), as the final 
abode (paramam dhama), as the supreme goal (para gatih), 
as the great place of Visnu and the bridge of immortality 
(vi§noh paramam padam amrtasya setuh). 

Even the most casual reader of Sankara's works, espe¬ 
cially his Brahma-Sutra Bhasya, cannot fail to observe that the 
knowledge of Brahman is said to be the only means to the 
attainment of the summum bonum, and, in its absence, there 
cannot follow the accomplishment of the highest end of man; 
and this Brahman is repeatedly said to be "the essence of 
things." He says, "As practical religious duty has to be 
inguired into, because it is the cause of an increase of prosfje- 
rity, so Brahman has to be inquired into, because it is the 
cause of the attainment of absolute beatitude". And Brahman 

I Mund. S.B.. HI. 1.9; Chand. S.B.. Vll. 16.1. ^ ' 
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has been declared to be "that from which the oil<jin. &c., of 
this world."* The inquiry into the nature of Brahman, which 
is the cause of the ortqln, subsistence, and dissolution of 
this world. Is really an attempt to discover a principle which 
18 Ae source of all reality, which "holds all things together" 
and in doing so explains each and all of them. Philosophy 
>6 largely an effort to seek that one principle "by which the 
unheard becomes heard, the unpercelved broomes perceived, 
and the unknown becomes known"*, the principle through 
which, if it is known, ail other things become known. This 
ia the great "promise” of the Vedanta; and the fulfilment of 
this promise is the task which Ankara sets before him¬ 
self. 

IV 

TWO FOLD RB.\LIZ.\TION OF BR.\UMAN 
THE JNEYA AND THRU PASYA 

As Brahman is the param Nihsreyasa and the param 
Atman, the truest and consequently the highest type of reali- 
zation will be one in which the Self is experienced as an 
embodiment of the greatest good and the intensest reality; a 
realization in which the otherness of the absolute reality drops 
out, and the individual becomes one with the universal. The 
highest roahzation will be one in which Brahman is experienc¬ 
ed as the very essence, the very Self, the very Atman. But as 
our life and the world of our experience are marked not 
only by the oneness of essence and existence, but also by 
Iheir duality and discrepancy, the realization of the oneness 
of Brahman and the individual self, or, in other words, the 
realization of Brahman as our very Self or essence and not 
something other, does not normally take place. Brahman is 
experienced and consequently viewed as something other 
than ourself. This experience of "otherness” embodies itself 
in different conceptions formed of Godhead and man s rela¬ 
tions to it. The Real, which in essence is nothing other than 
or apart from Self, is experienced and conceived as the cre¬ 
ator, the governor, the ruler, and as being wiser, morepower- 


j s. B.. I. 4 . 03 . 
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ful and more plentiful. It Is worshipped as fhe Lord, as the 
Father in th- heaven, as the mysterious and unknown Power, 
as the Law-^ver who makes for righteousness. All these con¬ 
ceptions of God and Godhead imply that He is viewed as 
something other than our Self or Atman. 

, I 

According to Sankara, Brahman can be realized In two 
and only two ways, and the diverse modes of worship and 
prayer-offering and supplication which are possible within 
human experience can ultimately be reduced to these two. 
Brahman can either be realized (i) as our very Self or Atman, 
or (II) as something other than and different from our Self or 
Atman. There is no third way in which it is possible for 
man to have experience of Gk>d. and no other mode of expe¬ 
rience which does not ultimately resolve itself into 'one or 
other of these two. The former mode of realizing Brahman 
is called Jhana by Ankara because it consists in experiencing 
and viewing Brahman as it is; and Jhana according to ^aii- 
kara is vastutantram and means self-accordance or the accor¬ 
dance of anything with its real nature, its notion. The Brah¬ 
man which is the subject-matter of this experience is called 
by him Jheya Barhman. The latter mode of realizing Brah¬ 
man is called Upasana by Sankara, Upisana being conceived 
by him as an acavity, and implying an effort on the part of 
the individual to view' Brahman in a particular way, in terms 
of and with the help ot certain qualllies and characteristics 
borrowed from the world of our experience. 

It follows from the very nature of upasana, which is an 
activity, that upasana presupposes and is inconceivable 
without an element of distinction between the worshipper and 
the worshipped, and has meaning only In that sphere which 
is marked by the duality of value and existence, or. as iaii- 
kara says. Self and its other, which, truly speaking, is not 
quite other. The Brahman which is the subject-m-atter of this 
type of experience fa called by &hkara Upasya Brahman 
The distinction which he draws between Nlrguna and Saguna 
Brahman is really a distinction between Jfteya and Up^ya 
Brahman, which distinction ultimately rests upon and is bound 
up with the two diverse ways in which one and the same 
reality Is experienced. One Is the way of Intuition, which 
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gives us an insight into the nature of the reality when we 
become one with it and experience it as it experiences itself 
The other is the way of experiencing the reality in a semi- 
intuitive way, as particularized by the limiting adjuncts of 
name and form, which retains the otherness of the real in 
some sense. The first is the experiencing of Brahman abso¬ 
lutely, that is, as it is in itself, without having recourse to any 
medium or special form, which, according to Ankara, is 
supplied by nama and rupa, the upadhis of Brahman. The 
second is the experiencing of Brahman as limited by name and 
form. The first is the Jhana; the second, the Upasana of Brah¬ 
man. "One and the same Brahman is taught by the Vedanta 
as forming an object of meditation or of knowledge, as the 
meditable or the knowable, according as it is connected with 
the limiting adjuncts or is free from such connections.”* 

^he distinction between Jhana and Upasana is not a 
distinction between the cognitive experience on the one 
hand, and the emotive on the other. What Ankara under¬ 
stands by Jhana is not by its very nature opposed to what 
later writers mean by Bhakti. The real opposition which is 
relevant to Sahkara’s philosophy of Sadhana is not the oppo¬ 
sition between Jhana and Bhakti but between different grades 
of Jhana or different grades of Bhakti. Para Bhakti is the same 
as Samyagjhana or the Absolute Experience. It is experienc¬ 
ing God as He is. The distinction between Jhana and ’ 
Upasana is a distinction between absolute experience 
and relative or finite experience. The latter is grounded in 
distinction and differentiation, especially the distinction 
between the Self and the experienced real. This disUnction, 
however, has its roots in the upadhis which are the limiting 
adjuncts of Brahman; these upadhis, in the last resort, have 
their genesis in Ayidya or ignorance, which is another word 
in the Vedanta of Ankara for the creative energy. "Brahman 
is apprehended in two ways, as qualified by the limiting 
adjuncts which consist of the differentiations of evolved 
names and forms and as being the opposite of this, that is. 
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free from all limiting conditions whatever,"’ The realization 
o{ Brahman as th© Atman is not in any way dependent upon 
spatial or temporal relations or. in the words 
of Sahlcara, by upadhia which consist of the differentiated 
narnes and forms. The Upasya Brahman, the Brahman 
roal^ed or to be realized as other than our Self, is the object 
of the act of contemplaHon and meditation. No mental 
activity is possible if the otherness of the contemplated or 
rnedilated object drops out all together as it does in the case 
of the realization of Brahman as our very self. 

V 

nH.AHM.\N AS THE VERY SELF 


A serious misunderstanding exists in the minds of the 
interpreters of Sankara regarding his conception of the Saquiia 
Brahman which has been viewed not only as an object of 
meditation but also as a metaphysical reality. The Saguna 
Brahman of Saiikara is merely the Upasya Brahman and not 
a metaphysical entity. But to view it as the Upasya, which 
means viewing it as other than the upasaka and greater than 
it, is ignorance. Sankara’s philosophy of Sadhana is summed 
up by him in the following words: "Realize the Self or Atman 
as the Absolute Brahman. This is the meaning. Brahman is not 
what people here worship, such as Isvara, the Lord, which 

is other than and different from the Self, and. b3ingcondl. 

tloned by the limiting adjuncts which consist of the differen- 
fiations. is referr^ to as 'this’."’ What is not the Atman is 
not Brahman. The conception of Saguija Brahman is the 
conception of a Reality which is other than the Self. But 
neither In his metaphysics nor in his philosophy of sadhana is 
there any room for any other principle than Brahman. Brah¬ 
man is the essence of the universe and also the essence of the 
Self, and it is to be realized accordingly. The duality of the 

Iwo is the essential feature of the world of experience. To 

T ° duality by overcominq it is the essence 

of sad hana. Wliere th ere is unresolved conflict between 

1 Ibid. - - -———_ 

2 tmna. S. B.. i. 4. anfHRXhT _ 
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the Iwo, Jhore we are In the region of Avldya. The realization 
of Brahman as other than the Self, grounded as it is in the 
consciousness of duality, is marked by Ignorance. To realize 
Brahman as the Crefitor, Controller, Governor, is lo realize it 
as other than the Self. But this is what upasana implies. 
Upasya Brahman is thus the subject-matter of Avidya. 
Sankara’s philosophy of sadhana, on the one hand, does 
away with the idea of the externality of Brahman, and on the 
other enlarges the conception of the self by equating it with 
the cosmic prlncipb, thus bringing it in line with his metaphy¬ 
sics of value. That Brahman is to be realized as the Atman 
is but a natural corollary of his principle of the identity of 
value and reality. 

The one idea which Ankara's philosophy of sadhana 
constantly repudiates is the idea of the otherness of the 
upMya, and the one thought which he unhesitatingly reite¬ 
rates is the realization of Brahman as the very essence or 
Self of us. Sankara is familiar with the view that the distinc¬ 
tion between the worshipper and the worshipped is founda¬ 
tional to any philosophy of sadhana, and seeks to controvert 
it and establish the opposite view that the overcoming of the 
gulf between the two and their becoming one is the very 
meaning of sadhana. ^ He states the opposite view in the 
following words: 'The Atman, as is well known, being entitled 
to perform karma and worship, and being subject to births 
and re-births, seeks to attain Brahma or other gods or heaven 
by means of karma or worship. Therefore someone other 
than the Atman, such as Vl 5 T>u.lsvara,Tndra. or Prana entitled 
to be worshipped, may well be Brahman; but the Atman can 
never be, for it is contrary to popular belief. Just as the 
logicians (tarkika) contend that the Afman is distinct from 
isvara, so the votaries of Karma worship gods as other than 
the Atman, saying: "Propitiate this deva by sacrifice", and 
"Porpitiate that deva by sacrifice”. Therefore It is only 
reasonable that what is known and entitled to be worshippxjd 
is Brahman, and that the worshipper la other than that."* 
Against this view Sankara insists upon our "realizing this 
Atman to be Brahman unsurpassable, known as Bhuma. The 

1 Jbld. 
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following expressions, 'speech of speech', 'eye of fhe eye* 

• 'cloe*-'. enjoyer', 'knower*'. 
controller, governor', 'Brahman is knowledge and bliss 
elc„ are used in popular language of the unspeakable Brah¬ 
man. devoid of attributes, highest of all, unchangeable, 
uisregardinq these realise the Alman ilsolf as the uncondt- 
tioned Brahman. What is not Atman is not Brahman."* The 
iMlization of Brahman as the Atman is the realization of 
Brahman as devoid of all differentiaHons and limiting ad- 
Juncl8.*Thl8 is because existence is nothing other than essence. 
Sankara's phUosophy of sadhana is a reversal of the philoso¬ 
phy which stands for the distinction between the individual 
and the universal. It is a repudiation of what Ankara calls 
bheda darsana.* He who, deluded by ignorance, thinks "I 
am other than that Highest Brahman and the Highest is other 
than I" goes from death to death.* 

VI 

RRA11M.\N AS TUE DPASTA 

But the realization of Brahman as oyr very Atman does 
not take place all at once. Several stages of imperfect 
realization have to ^ passed through before the soul 
awakes to the truth of Brahman being the very essence of 
». Before this consciousness dawns, the individual 

has to tread the iMfh of Upasana wherein Ihe thought of the 

othen^ of Brahman does not completely drop out. and the 
individual exists as tefng circumscribed by the several limiting 
adjuncts of name, form, and action"* The Individual cannoT 
rise higher to a concepUon of Brahman devoid of spaUal and 
temporal characterizations, and is of necessity iied down to a 
lower one where Brahman is viewed as "this" or "fhal". This 
iR ihe sphere of Up^ana as distinct from tliat of Jnana For 
the sake of such people who are of "dull Intellect" * Brahman 
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is taught under the limitations of name and form. "Though, 
in reality, the Self-Principle is the sole object of the one true 
notion of Being, and as such is free from qualities, yet people 
of duller intellects always look upon It as qualified; hence for 
the sake of these people such qualities as 'truthfulness of 
desire and the like are described in connection with it."‘ 
Thus Brahman is realized as the Lord of all. being the contro¬ 
ller (isita) of the entire physical and superphysical universe 
of differentiations; as Omniscient, being the knower of all 
beings in their different conditions (sarvajha); as the Inner 
Controller (antarayamin), because entering into all it directs 
everything from within; as the Origin of all, because from it 
proceeds the entire universe with all its diversity (yonih sar- 
vasya). But this realization of Brahman presupposes the 
duality of Brahman and the rest of the universe, that is, of the 
entire aggregate of name and form; and of Brahman and the 
individual. This is why it is during the state of ignorance 
alone that the relation of the worshipper and the worshipped 
exists between the individual self and Brahman. Brahman 
may thus be realized either as the very Self of us or as our 
controller or governor according to the degree of light or 
darkness that is in us.* 

This conception of Upasya Brahman is to be discarded, 
according to Saiikara, as it cannot stand finally, being irrecor' 
cilable with the non-dual nature of Brahman or Atman.® 
The conception of Brahman as upasya is bom of ignorance 
and this Brahrnan is called by Sankara "Ksudra Brahman", or 
"Jata Brahman”, and the individual who rests in such a Brah¬ 
man is disparaged by him as "helpless and narrow-minded".* 
because he knows only a partial aspect of Brahman.® Sankara 
is not to be understood as ridiculing deity or throwing cold 
water on the time-honoured institutions of prayer and wor¬ 
ship. He simply wants to draw our attention to higher and 
higher grades of realization, and convince us that the highest 

1 Chand. S. B., VIII. 1. 1. ^ 

2 S. B.. I. 1. 12. 

3 Mand. S. B.. III. 1. 

4 ibid., I 
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typo of realization Is one in which the highest reality is expe- 
nenced as the very Self or essence. This experience cannot 
expressed in relational terms as essence and existence are 
not relata, being one and inseparable. Ankara’s dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the form of realization which the word Upasana 
summarizes is the result of his awareness of a reality in which 
all duality is overcome, and which is experienced as the very 
atman. As compared with this type of realizaUon, the reali¬ 
zation in which Brahman figures as the Ruler, the Controller, 
the Governor, the Giver of the fruits of actions, as Annada or 
Vasudana. as the Light or the Bridge, falls far short of it and 
IS regarded by him as imperfect, deficient, one-sided, and 
therefore infected with ignorance. But to those who are 
uriable to rise to this highest conception of Divinity, Ankara 
offers conceptions of Brahman as limited by name and form, 
through gradual realizations of which an approach may be 
made fowards the absolute truth of the non-duality of Brah- 

man and Atrnan. The Idea behind this is that Brahman, 
which in reality is absolute Being, one without a second. 

^‘"hfahons of space and time, appears to people 
of duller comprehension to be nor-existing, and Ankara 
thinks, "Let such people come to the proper path; later on 
we shall make them comprehend the real truth".' 

In this sense Upasana is a necessary stage that has to be 
passed through on the way that leads to knowledge, I. e.. the 
realization that Brahman is the essence of myself. It seems 
as if the pilgrim, unable to ascend the heights of Brahman 
Atman realization, or unable to remain long in that highly 
rarefied atmosphere of the realm of pure value, feels and 


Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene-one step enough for me. 

We never find in ^hkara a downright condemnation 
of Upasana, as is ^nerally believed to bs the case by those 
who regard his "Isvara" as phenomenal and illusory and see 
in it a "a pinchbeck deity." Ankara has nothing to ^ 
against Is vara when he is viewed as the highest Atman and 
1 Chand. S. B . VIII. 1. 1. ——- 
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the highest Value. He plainly confesses that his system of 
the Vedanta does not know of any higher or greater reality 
than isvara. What pains him is the thought that people 
realize Isvara not as the very Self but as other than and 
external to them, and controlling and guiding them from 
without. Illusory or false is the idea of Brahman being treat¬ 
ed as an external something which always retains Us other¬ 
ness. The conception of Brahman as controller or governor 
(Isvara, isitr, antarayarain) can never be reconciled with its 
conception as the highest essence or value, if we assign 
them the same place in the scale of values. The discrepancy 
disappears the moment we recognize that t’.ere is a regular 
order of values and upasana occupies a lower place in this 
order, which leads on to the higher and the highest value, 
this according to Sankara being nothing other than Samyag- 
jhana or Moksa. 

Upasana cannot be equated with absolute experience 
or Samyagjhana. Nor is the man who takes to and rests 
content with Upasana, the "upasan^rita”, as Sankara calls 
him in his commentary on the Mandukyopanisad Karika‘, the 
embodiment of absolute realization, because his religious 
life is infected with an unresolved conflict and an unreconcil¬ 
ed dualism between "Atman" and "isvara." But Ankara, 
true to the standpoint of value, to which the idea of degree 
or gradation is organic, consciously also recognizes that all 
forms of Upasana are not. equally valuable, and ho ds that 
there are some varieties of it which lead to "gradual liberation" 
and finally to perfection. "Ihe different modes of Upasana 
lead to different results, some to exaltation, some to gradual 
emancipation, some to success in works; these modes are 
distinct on account of the distinction of the limiting adjuncts, 
consisting of different qualities."* Accordingly the scriptural 
texts speak of meditation", the subject of Samhita, which 
does not clash with Karma; then they proceed to teach about 
the knowledge of the conditioned Atman through the vyahr- 
tis, which results in self-realization. Since by these it is 
impossible to destroy completely the root of transmigratory 


1 III. 1. 

2 S. B.. 1.1. 12. 
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existence, the teaching of the knowledge of Atman, devoid 
of all limiting adjuncts, Is begun with a view to removing that 
ignorance which is the seed of all miseries.* Ankara’s discu¬ 
ssion of the nature of the upadhls or limiHng adjuncts would 
verge on a farce if he had simply mentioned them in order to 
condemn them ultimately as mere floating air-bubbles. They 
on the other hand, supply the medium through which Brah* 
man's nature is meant to be comprehended. This is the 
Implication of Ankara’s sUitement. that not all the scriptural 
texts speaking of phenomenal diversity are meant to convoy 
the idea of its dissolution in Brahman. "Where elements of 
plurality are referred to in chapters treating of devout medita¬ 
tion we have no right to assume that they are mentioned 
only to be set aside. Thi.s is the case. e. g.. in the passage 
"He who consists of mind, whose body is prana, whose form 
is light", which Is connected with an injunction of devout 
meditation. In passages of the latter kind the delermlnations 
altributed to Brahman may be taken as they stand and viewed 
as subserving fhe purpose of devout meditation. These 
meditations on Brahman as characlerized by form have results 
of their own, either the warding off of calamities, or the 
gaining of power, or else release by successive steps.''* 

Sankara’s dissaUafaction with Upasana and with the 
religious concepllon of Upasya Brahman is due to the one¬ 
sidedness of the conceplion and Ihe form of realization 
which it embodies. "One unab'e to realize Atman, which 
la both within and without and birlhless and therefore believ¬ 
ing himself to b? helpless through avidya. thinks, 'I am bom, 

I subsist in the Brahman with attributes, and through devotion 
to it I shall become Brahman’ and thus becomes Krtpana 
(narrow-minded).* This man Is the ‘upasanasrita’, one who 
betakes himself to devolion ns means to the attainment of 
liberation, and who fuither thinks that he is ihe devotee and 
Brahman is his object of worship. This jiva or embodied 
being further thinks that through devotlonai practices, he at 
present related to the evolved Brahman would attain to the 


1 S. R. 1.1.1. 

2 s. Rill. 2. 21. 

3 Mand. S. B.. III. 2. 
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ultimate Brahman after the dissolution of the body. 

In other words he thinks I shall, through devotional practices, 
regain that which was my real nature before manifestation, 
though at present I subsist in the Brahman that appears in 
the form of the manifold. Such a jiva, that is, the aspirant, 
betaking itself to devotion, inasmuch as it knows only a 
partial aspect of Brahman, is said to be of narrow or poor 
intellect by those who regard Brahman as eternal and 
unchanging.''^ Thus it is during the state of Avidya alone 
that the relation of worshipper and worshipped exists.* 

By insisting upon the fragmentariness of the conception 
of Upasana as distinguished from that of Jhana Ankara does 
not intend to discourage or discard worship and meditation. 
He simply wants us to move further and not stop with it, 
move till we realize that Brahman is our very Self and we 
are one with it. Sankara attempts to restore to man his lost 
dignity by making him aware of his great origin. It is only 
he who is not a knower of Brahman "who worships another 
god, a god different from himself and approaches him in 
a subordinate position, offering him praises, salutations, 
sacrifices, presents, self-surrender, meditation, etc., thinking, 
'He is one, different from me, and I am another, his 
subordinate, and I must serve him like a debtor'."* Conscious 
of man’s divine ancestry, Sankara hesitates to recommend 
a form of worship to us, children of the immortals, in which 
we think, "This Indra and the other gods are different from 
us and are our masters. We shall worship them like servants 
through praises, salutations and sacrifices, and shall attain 
as results prosperity and liberation granted by them.''* The 
logic of the real as well as of religion forbids such a concep¬ 
tion of Upasana as having any finality about it. Nor can it 
bear the highest fruits of religion. 

VII 

SAGUN.\ BRAHMAN AND THE METAPHYSICAL RE.ALITY 
The distinction, therefore, which Sankara draws between 
Nirguna and Saguna Brahman or Nirupadhika and Sopadhika 

1 ibfd.. III. 1 

2 s. B., I. 1. 12. 

3 Brhad. S. B., I. 4. 10. 

4 ibid. 
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Brahman is a distinction between Jheya and Upasya Brah¬ 
man. Isvara is not a metaphysical principle in the philoso¬ 
phy of Sankara, sharing the natures of both being and becom¬ 
ing, which accounts for the existence of the world. It is 
Brahman qualified by the limiting adjuncts of name and 
form for purposes of meditation and realization. The Saguna 
or Upasya Brahman of Sankara is not the Brahman "as indi¬ 
cated or pointed out by the gualifications”: it is the Brahman 
"as gualified by them". Sankara's philosophy of language 
should not be confused with his philosophy of Upasana. 
Language can operate in relation to Brahman and Brahman 
can be made the subject-matter of intelligible discourse only 
by having recourse to an act of abstraction, or, as Ankara 
says, by imposing name and form upon the Inexpressible 
Brahman.^ This is the minimum which language demands. 
But the fullilraent of this demand only renders intelligible 
discourse about Brahman possible. It is not the fulfilment 
of the reguirements of Upasana. In imposing name and form 
it is the Nirguiia Brahman which is being pointed out. This 
Nirgurra Brahman, when it is "qualified" by the limiting ad¬ 
juncts of name and form, is turned into the Upasya Brahman.® 
Sarikara rejects the view, "ihat the Lord is to be meditated 
upon as pointed out by the aforesaid qualifications, and not 
as qualified by them", and lays down his own view that "it is 
the Lord as qualified by the above-described proper! es of 
intelligence and the rest, that is to be mediated upon"*. Only 
when thus qualified does the Nirguira Brahman become the 
Upasya Brahman. Therefore when Sarikara speaks of Brah¬ 
man as the cause of the universe, because it is the Self or 
essence of it, as for example, in the Second siitra (Janmadyasya 
Yatah), he is not to be understood as outlining the nature of 
the Saguna Brahman. His is simply an endeavour to give ex¬ 
pression to the truth that Brahman is the absolute essence of 
the universe, and this he does by calling it the cause or the 
source and identifying the cause with the Atman or Self. It is but 
ignoratio elenchi to think that the Second Sutra can be accept¬ 
ed only as a definition of Isvara and then to argue against 


1 Brhad. S. B., II. 3. 6. 

2 S. B.. 1. 1. 12. 

3 Chand. S. B., III. 14. 4. 
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Sankara that it is improbable that the sutras should open 
with a definiiion of that inferior principle from whose cogni¬ 
tion there can accrue no permanent benefit."^ 

It is not till we come to the end of the commentary on 
the Eleventh Sutra of the First Adhyaya that Sankara raises 
the question of the nature and significance of the Saguna or 
Sopadhika Brahman. In his commentary on the first eleven 
sulras he is busy laying the foundations of his philosophy of 
Value and his Idealism.* “The Vedanta texts exhibited under 
Sutras 1. 1 1-11 have shown that the all-knowing, all power¬ 
ful Lord is the cause of the origin, subsistence and dissolu¬ 
tion of Ihe world. It has been shewn by pointing to the pre¬ 
vailing uniformity of view that all the Vedanta texts maintain 
an intelligent cause."* It is only after this that Sankara raises 
the qu3st;cn,'what reason is‘here for ike subreguent part 
of the Vedanta Sutra ?"« The answer which Sankara gives 
to this question should be sufficient to demolish the veiw 
that Sankara opens his commentary with the definition of 
Isvara or Saguna Brahman, which is an inferior principle. 
The answer of Sankara, wh^ch at the same time reminds us 
that philosophy in India is a way of life and not merely a way 
of thought, and that here philosophy and religion do not 
stand sundered, is that Brahman is realized in two ways, as 
qualified by the limiting adjuncts of name and form and as 
free from all limiting adjuncts. "One and the same Brahman 
is taught as the Jheya (knowable) or as the Upasya in the 
Vedanta, according as it is connected (i e., qualified) by 
limiting adjuncts or is free from such conditions. This is the 
special aim of the subsequent portion of the Vedanta Sutra."® 
In the whole of the Second Pada and also in the first Pada 
(Sutras 12-31) Sankara is concerned with exhibiting the truth 
that Brahman can be realized either as Atman or as the 
Upasya and when as the latter, it is only by qualifying 
Brahman by name and form that the possibility of it can be 
thought. 


1 Thibaut, P. Xcii. 
i S. B .l. 1. 11. 

3 Ibid., I. 1. 12. 

4 ibid. 

5 ibid. 
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This dual way of realizing Brahman's nature is every¬ 
where insisted upon by Sankara, as he, likewise, enlarges 
upon the theme that the Upasana of Brahman prepares the 
way for the "knowing" of it or the realizing of it as the Atman 
or the very essence. "Where instruction is given about 
the nature of the highest Lord in so far as he is devoid of 
all qualities, there the expression is 'That which is without 
sound, without touch, without form, without decay'. But the 
Lord, as he is the cause of everything, is taught as an object 
of meditation and possessing some of the qualities of his 
effects, as, for instance, in the following passage: 'He who 
has all actions, all desires, all odours, all tastes’. Accordingly 
he is also spoken of as having a bright beard, bright as gold 
and so on".' "The assignment of a special locality to Brahman 
is not contrary tp reason, because it subserves the purpose 
of devout meditation. Nor is it impossible to assign any 
place to Brahman for the reason that Brahman is out of all 
connection with all place. It is possible to make such an 
assumption when Brahman is connected with certain limiting 
adjuncts. Accordingly scripture speaks of different kinds 
of meditations (Upasanani) on Brahman as especially 
connected with certain localities, such as the sun, the eye, 
the heart...Wherever the highest Brahman, which is devoid 
of all differentiating qualities, is spoken of as the Self (atmat- 
vena), it is understood that the result of that realization is 
one only, final release. Wherever, on the other hand. 
Brahman is taught as connected with distinguishing quali¬ 
ties or outward symbols, there we see all the various re¬ 
wards which this world can offer are spoken of; for instance, 
'This is he who eats all food, the giver of wealth"*. Every¬ 
where the same idea is reiterated. It is the highest Brahman 
which is to be meditated upon as qualified by the attributes 
consisting of mind, etc.".* "The passage, 'without breath,with¬ 
out mind, pure,' refers to the Pure and Unqualified Brahman. 
The expressions, 'consisting of mind', 'having breath for its 
body,' refer to Brahman as distinguished by qualities. Hence, 
as the qualities mentioned are possible in Brahman, the 


1 s. B.. 1. 1. 20. 
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highest Brahman is here represented as an object of medita- 
tion."' 


Brahman, although devoid of Qualities, is spoken of 
for the purposes of meditation as possessing Qualities 
depending on name and form. To attribute to Brahman a 
definite locality, in spite of his omnipresence, subserves 
the purpose of meditation and is, therefore, not contrary to 
reason; no more than to contemplate Visnu in ^lagrama"*. 
If the Saguna Brahman were a metaphysical principle, 
it could not be the Upasya Brahman, because Upasana is 
an activity and option is the very life of activity. It is only 
the object of Upasana which can be conceived in this way 
and also in that way. Where the real nature of an object is 
concerned, no option is possible and the truth has to be 
cognized in a single, uniform way. The possibility of the 
realization of Brahman as Saguna is bound up with the 
recognition of the limiting adjuncts as Qualifying the 
Absolute and Nirguna Brahman. 

The distinction between Para and Apara Brahman is in 
Ankara the distinction between Jheya and Upasya Brahman 
Brahman realized as the very Atman or self and Brahman 
realized as other than the Self, and not the distinction 
between acosmic and cosmic principles. The modern inter¬ 
preters are far fiom truth when they insisi"thatonly a sagunam 
savisesam, not a nirgunara, nirvise§am Brahman can be a 
creator’’^ and "the act of creation...can only be ascribed to 
the Aparam Brahman"*. The Apara Brahman is the Upasya 
Brahman, Brahman realized as limited by name and form. 

' As the Apara Brahman is in proximity to the Para Brahman, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the word 'Brahman' being 
applied to the former also. For when the Para Brahman is, 
for the purposes of meditation, described as possessing 
certain effected Qualities.such as 'consisting of mind' and 

1 s. B.,l. 2. 2. 

2 s. B.. 1.2.14. 
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the rest...which qualities depend on its connection with certain 
pure limiting adjuncts, then it is what we call the Apara or 
Lower Brahman.’'^ 

The following statement of Sankara should once for all 
put an end to the prevalent view that the conception 
of Saguna Brahman has been put forward by him as a solu¬ 
tion to the metaphysical difficulty of accounting for the 
evolution of the world from the Absolute Brahman: "Where 
the texts, negativing all distinctions founded on name, form 
and the like, designate Brahman by such terms as 'that which 
IS not coarse' and so on, the Para Brahman is spoken of. 

Where again, for the purpose of meditation the texts teach 

Brahman as qualified by some distinction depending on 
name, form and so on, using such terras as He who consists 
o mind, whose body is prana, whose form is light,’that is the 

Apara Brah^man....The fruit of such meditation on the 

Apara Brahman is lordship over the worlds," a fruit falling 
within the sphere of sarhsara, ignorance having, not as yet 
been finally removed,'’* 

The words Appa Brahman. Saguna Brahman are used 
synonymously in Sankara’s writtngs, and they indicate the 
Upasya Brahman.* Upasana, accordingly, has reference to 
Brahman as having revealed itself in name and form. Saguna 
Brahman cannot be regarded as the Explanation of that upon 
which the formation of the conception of Saguna Brahman 
itseli rests. 


VIII 

JNANANISTHA, PARABHAKTI AND UPASANA 

There is an extremely wonderful unity of thought charac¬ 
terizing all the writings of Sankara. In his commentary on 
the Gits the same distinction between Jhana and Upasana 
and Jheya and Upasya Brahman meets us everywhere. The 
difference in the terminology in which this distinction is 

1 s. B., IV. 3. 9. 

2 s. B.. IV. 3.14. i 

3 S.B., IV. 3.7. 
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expressed is due to the difference in the language of the 
texts which treat of this distinction and on which Ankara is 
comrr’enting. True to the role of commentator in which he 
appears before us, he adopts the terminology of the texts, but 
he never allows the difference in terminology to hide the 
identity of thought which it is his endeavour to make expli¬ 
cit. Accordingly in his commentary on the Gita, Sankara, 
instead of speaking about Jhana and Upasana and Jheya and 
Upasya Brahman, spjeaks of Upasana alone and its various 
grades with their gualitative differences. What is called 
Jhana in his commentary on the Brahma Sutra is, in his 
commentary on the Gita, given the name of Aksaropasana, 
and this kind of Upasana is identified with Samyagjhana or 
Advaitajhana, which is said to bring about final beatitude; 
and what receives the name of Upasana in the former is here 
called "tsvaropasana".* The underlying idea behind the 
distinction which meets us in the commentary on the Gita is 
the same. Brahman is to be realized as the very Self or 
essence of us. Where this is not possible on account of 
ignorance clouding the soul and its intellect, Brahman is 
experienced as other than and different from the self, and 
standing in the relation of the meditable or the adorable to, 
the soul, which regards itself as the meditator or the upasaka. 
In other words. Brahman is to be realized as the Atman or as 
isvara, i.e.. Lord or Controller. The former annuls all distinc¬ 
tions; in the latter they are perpetuated, as the traces of 
Avidya which divide the Self from Brahman still persist. 
Nirguna jhana is the same as Upasana of Aksara Brahman. 
This is the worship of the Supreme Self, the Imperishable 
Brahman, devoid of all limiting adjuncts.* This is the realiza¬ 
tion of jheya brahman.* Those who realize Brahman in this 
way are called ’’Ak^aropasakah’' and are regarded as possess¬ 
ing perfect knowledge or Samyagdarsana. Such worship¬ 
pers of Aksara Brahman are called by Sankara ’’Abhedadar- 
sina”, those who perceive no distinction between the Lord 
and the Self.* This kind of Upasana is distinguished from the 

1 Gita.s.B , XII. i.:xr. 12. 

2 ibid.,XlI.l. : STirrfT | 
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one in which Brahman is worshipped as "the Lord of the 
universe and as associated with the limiting adjuncts of 
supreme knowledge and power." The characteristic feature of 
this kind of worship is that it is based upon a fundamen'al 
distinction between Isvara and Atman, Ihe Lord and the 
Self, and, making this distinction the basis of further instruc¬ 
tion, the individual is asked "to concentrate thought on the 

Lord, on the Universal Form, and to perform works for the 
sake of the Lord".* 


A misunderstanding prevails in the minds of many, 
interpreters of l^hkara that in him Jhaha arid Bhakti are 
fundamentally opposed to each other. But the real opposition 
which is relevant to Sankara's philosophy of Sadhana is not 
the opposition between Jhana and Bhakti, but one between 
different grades of Jhana or different grades of Bhakti. Para 
Bhakti, in which God is realized as our very Self, all distinc¬ 
tions of time and space having been annulled, in which the 
individual "is possessed with the thought that all that he sees 
or hears or touches is nothing but the Lord Vasudeva’’*, is 
identified by Sankara with Samyagjhana.* Para Bhakti, or 
the highest devotion, is spoken of by Ankara as consisting 
in the actual experience of the highest Truth.* Jhana, as 
Sankara understands it, is not mere intellectual cognition. 
It is Experience of Reality, as it is; and because Jhana, as 
distinguished from Karma or activity, is under the control of 
the object of knowledge and being so is uniform and one 
and represents the real as it is, the absolute experience is 
called Jhana by Sankara. By using the word Jhana Sankara 
does not at all intend to suggest any thought of pitting the 
cognitive experience against the emotional, which is gene¬ 
rally regarded as constituting the essence of "bhakti". Para 
Jhanani?tha is identical with Para Bhakti. That state of 
realization which is marked by the experience of the oneness 
of the individual with the Supreme Self, and which is accom- 

1 ibid., Xll. 1. 12. ~- 

2 ibid., XIII. 18. 

3 lb!d., IX. 1; XIII. 10. 

4 Ibid.. Xlll. 20, ?Tr4rTinf«TrTT: I 
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panied with the renunciation of all works assaciated with the 
Idea of dIsMnctionfl such as the agent. Is called Para Jnana- 
ni 9 tha by Sankara. This absolute knowledge cr experience 
is also referred to by Sankara as Para Bhakti, “the supreme or 
fourth kind of devotion as compared with the remaining three 
kinds of devotion, the devotion of the distressed (arta), etc."’ "By 
this supreme devotion the aspirant kn'^ws the Lord as He is, and 
Immedietely afterwards all consciousness of difference bet¬ 
ween ievara and the individual self disappears altogether."' 
This Para Bhakti or supreme devotion is suffused with absolute 
awareness, and is called by Ankara Ihana-Nisthalak^ana 
Bhakti,* This absolute experience or awareness is Mokw 
liself, for which Brahman is but another word. The alterna¬ 
tives presented by Ankara to the individual aspiring after the 
summum bonum of life ate not Jhana and Bhakti but I i) 
Nirupadhlka Jhana and Sopadhika Jftana, (ii) Para Bhakti 
and Apara Bhakti, (iii) Up^na grounded in Acmesvarabhe- 
da and ^^aropasana, which is done by those who are 
called by Ankara Abhedadarslna.* 

It only remains to emphasize that Isvara, according to 
Sankara, is neither illusory nor phenomenal nor unreal. To con¬ 
tinue to marshall an array of arguments to prove that Isvara 
in the Vedanta of ^h'cara Is real, is to labour an imaginary 
issue. Pt. Kokileshwar Sastri is occupied with labouring such 
an issue in his Advaiia Ph losophy.The truth is that both the 
classes of interpreters, those who deny the reality of Isvara 
and emphasize his phenomenalily and those who insist upon 
his reality, are busy answering a wrong guesiion. And as the 
question la put in a wrong way, the answer which it receives 
is bound to be wrong. The proper way to defend Ankara's 
position against the attack of the critics is not to contradict 
what the critics say In answer to the wrong issue which they 
raise. The right way of meeting the critic is to pjoint out to him 
that the question: Is Isvara rwl? is not rightly put The proper 
question would be: ’ What is Sankara's conception of Isvara?" 
The answer to this is that the conception ot Isvara is the 


t Ibid., xvm. ss 
s Ibid . xvm. 55 

3 Ibid., XIU. 12 
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conception ol Brahman as limited by name and form, and as 
controlling or governing the individual and the universe to 
which the individual belongs. But the relation between 
Brahman and the individual is not one of controller and 
controlled, but of essence and reality. Brahman is the Atman 
of every one. This truth cannot be expressed in terms 
of spatio-temporal relations. Pt. Kokileshwar Sastri sticks to 
the view held by the rival interpreters that Isvara is the 
creative principle, but rejects the other half of their thesis, 
namely, that he is unreal. Isvara or Saguna Brahman is the 
Upadhivisisja Brahman, Brahman so conceived for purposes 
of meditation and contemplation, and not any metaphysical 
reality; and Kokileshwar Sastri is far from truth when he 
emphatically asserts that l^hkara has made no distinclion 
between the two-Brahman and isvara.'** The distinction 
between the realization of Brahman as Atman or as Isvara or 
isitr is at the root of Sankara's philosophy of Sadhana, The 
realization of the summum bonum of life is bound up with 
the realization of Brahman as the Atman or essence, as it is in 
this realization alone that the duality which mars the integrity 
of the religious life is overcome and subdued. What is wrong 
orUlusory or avldyatraaka is the concaption of Brahman as 
Lord, as Controller, as Governor. Wnen the truth dawns, 
Brahman is realized as our very Atman, and as one with us.* 
But when wo are in the region of Avidya, which is marked by 
the duality of value and existence, of the ideal and the real, 
ol the Self and the Non-Salf, the individual can form no 
higher conception of Brahman than as "ihe Lord of all, the 
Master of all beings, the Guardian of the creation, the 
embankment that steadies all these worlds so as to prevent 
their falling into utter confusion."* But one should not 
hesitate to call a spade a spade and admit in all frankness 
that to realize Brahman thus is to realize it in an imperfect 
way. This is what Ankara means when he tells us that it is 
during the slate of Ignorance alone that the relation of 
upasaka and up^ya subsists 

1 fidwalia PhllMophrt P. 36. ^ ” 

2 S.a.Il.1.14. 
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IX 

ATMAVIDYA AhTD THE SUPREME GOOD 

We have thus been led to the view that knowledge ot 
the self is the only moans to immortality. "There is no other 
means of realizing the highest beatitude but the knowledge 
of the oneness of the Self."* "Through the indepwndent 
knowledge of the Self enioined in the Vedant is accom* 
plished the highest end of man."* "Knowledge of the Self 
is the means to immortality."* Wealth, incantation, medicine, 
austerity, yoga, none of these can bring immortality to man; 
all of them prove ineffective to conquer mortality, because 
there is no permanence about any of them, anda thing which 
is itself not permanent cannot bj the source of an effect 
which Is parmanent. The potency which is bom of the 
knowledge of the Self ( Atmavidya ) flows from the very 
nature of the Self and not from any other thing. It is the 
only means, which can overcome mortality, and lead to 
immortality. We may study all the vedas, and acquire 
knowledge of everything else that is knowoble, but if we do 
notknowthetrulh with regard to the Self, our ends will sUll 
remain unaccomplished."* Apart from the knowledge of 
Self (Atmajftana; Almatatlva) there is nothing else that can 
accomplish absolute and supreme good. We read of the 
divine sage, Narada, in the Upanisad.^ He had fulfilled all 
his duties and was versed in all the lores of the time. He 
knew "the Rgveda, the Yajurvoda, the S^aveda, Atharva- 
veda, the fourth Veda of the Vedas, the Rites of the Fathers, 
Mathematics, the science of numbers, the science of portents, 
the science of Time. Logic, the science of reasoning. Ethics 
and Politics. Etymology, the Ceremonials and Prosody, the 
science of the elementals, the science of war. Astronomy, the 
science of the stars, the science of snake-charming and the 
fine arts."* But all these endowments could not help him in 

1 S.B. li. 1.3. ~ 

2 S.B.. III. 4.1. 

3 Brhad- S.B., II. 4.4; I. 4.7; II. 4.1; Chand. S.B., VII. 1 . 1 ; VII. i.j; yn 7 3 . 

Vin.lU.Kana. SB.. II. 4:Mund.S.B.. III. 2.3. ' ' 

4 Chand. S. B.. VI. I. 3. 
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attaining the supreme good. He did not know the Self, and 
"for this reason, having renounced all his pride of excellent 
lineage, knowledge, conduct and capabilities, like any ordi¬ 
nary person he approached Sanatakumara for the purpose of 
attaining supreme good.” All that Narada knew was mere 
name. But certainly there ^ "something greater than the 
name.” It is the function of Atmavidya to tell us about that 
"something greater than the name". That is one's own 
Atman, and "insight Into the oneness of this Atman Is the 
culmination of all knowledge."’ 

Ankara’s attitude towards this Atmavidya is one of gr^t 
reverence. Atmavidya for him is not only a science among 
other sciences. It has a dignify of its own*; it is the most 
shining among the shining things*; it is even higher than the 
status of Indra, who obtained it only after he had toiled and 
toiled for it for a full hundred and one years.* It is the benign 
mother* and the greatest good.* Sankara's passage from 
Brahmavidya to Atmavidyi, his reduction of the problem of 
knowing the nature of Brahman to the problem knowing 
the nature of the Self, and his formulation of the nature of 
Summum Bonum indifferently either as AtmaprSptior Brahma- 
pripU Is highly significant ^siikara is impressing upon us 
his conviction that the problems of reality and value are 
Inseparable, and a metaphysics which, at the same time,claims 
to be a metaphysics of religion can only ignore these at its 
own peril. 


1 Katha. S. B.. I. 2. 8 . 

2 Chand S. B.. VlII. 7. 3. 

3 K«na. S. B., HI. IS 
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CHAPTER IV 

PHILOSOPHY AS PARAVIDYA 


SANKARA'S BRAHMAVADA IS BOTH PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 

Sankara's Brahmavada is both philosophy and religion. 
It is a religious philosophy, and is concerned with the inter¬ 
pretation of the religious experiences recorded in the scrip¬ 
tures of the Hindus—the Vedas and the Upanisads—with a 
view to determining the real nature of the universe and man's 
place in that universe. It approaches the problem of the 
ultimate reality from the side of religion, and aims at finding 
out what the values, the existence of which is guaranteed by 
religious experience, have to say about the constitution of the 
universe of which man happens to form a part. As a religion 
Ankara's Brahamvada is a philosophical religion. His inves¬ 
tigation into the nature of reality is throughout motivated and 
guided by the single aim of finding out the supreme and 
final good for man, knowing and realizing which he may get 
eternal rest and peace. The principles of such a religion are 
in perfect accord with the dictates of reason, and in Ankara 
both reason and revelation join hands to proclaim the truth. 
It would be truer to say that Sankara’s Brahmavada is religion 
and philosophy in one. In it religion is not separable from 
philosophy, nor philosophy from religion. Though they are 
not alienable from each other without doing violence to the 
integrity and solidarity of his Brahmavada, and without robb¬ 
ing it of many of the features but for which it would lose its 
uniqueness, the one is yet distinguishable from the other if 
we bear in mind that philosophy is concerned with giving an 
articulated expression to the nature of the supreme value by 
intellectually apprehending it. and religion with the realiza¬ 
tion of that value by actually living it. 

Philosophy is a matter of intellectual apprehension and 
communication, religion one of spiritual comprehen.sion and 
communion. It is one of the important tenets of Sankara that 
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both anubhava and tarka are indispensable for the complete 
realiaation of the summum bonum. The bearing of this on his 
conception of Brahmavada Is that both philosophy and 
religion as defined above constitute Irreducible but inalien¬ 
able elements of it "Anubhava" poinls to the necessity of 
religion or practical realization and insight, or, what is the 
same, as actually sharing and partaking of Ihe eternal values; 
"tarka" lays bare the necessity of a reasoned grasp of the 
truth 80 that doubt and error may not assail the aspirant who 
Is treading the path of religion. Thus Sankara's system is a 
noble and happy blend of religion and philosophy and both 
these have bacome "exalted" in this harmonious combination 
which his genius has succeeded in effecting. In his insistence 
on the possibility of a direct vision of ihe supreme good in 
the transformed life of the individual, Ankara reveals him¬ 
self as the author of a mystical philosophy and a mystical 
religion, the beauty and strength of which consist in the fact 
that his mysticism does not igrnore the claims of understand¬ 
ing, and "departs from the standpoint of understanding only 
in so far as that standpoint shows itself not to be ultimate". 

There is nothing in Ankara's writings to support the view 
that Sankara has failed to reconcile religion and philosophy, 
but it has been seriously maintained by several students of 
Sankara that his attempt to bring the two together has ended 
In failure. Professor Wadin is disposed to hold the view that 
in reconciling religion and philosophy, religion has been 
civ an the go-by and there is inconaistenay between religious 
worship and Sankara's philosophical convictions.* Accor¬ 
ding to him Sankara gives religion a place on sufferance; 
he regards it as a make-believe, a concession to the masses, 
a stage in the upward growth of man, something like a kinder¬ 
garten, and of no more worth than fleeting sense-experi¬ 
ence.* The argument for this view is that ^rikara identifies 
the God of religion with Isvara, who is himself unreal and is 
in the world of Maya. The worship of an unreal Isvara is 
opposed to the deepest convictions of the truly religious, and 
therefore Sankara's unreal Isvara is the merest mockery of 

1 Proceodingi ot th« Stcond Indian Phlloaophlcal Con( 7 r«M. PP 400, 410. 

2 Ibid.. P- 410, 
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God and his logic regarding Isvara’s unreality altogether 
unconvincing.’ 

The premises on which Professor Wadia bases his con¬ 
clusion regarding Ankara's failure to bring about a reconci- 
llallon l:»lween religion and philosophy are themselves not 
valid. Ankara never identifies the Gk>d of religion with 
lavara, and he never recommends the worship of an unreal 
Is vara even when he is making a "concession” in favour of 
what Professor Wadia seems to have in view, worship of a 
real Isvara; and his concept of Isvara symbolizes only a par¬ 
ticular view taken of the religious ideal at a particular stage 
in religious advancement, and epitomizes the specific experi¬ 
ence of that stage, namely, the stage where the worshipper 
"worships another god, thinking he is one and I am an¬ 
other”*, the stage where ignorance has not been completely 
removed and the worshipper is still haunted by the idea of 
a monarchical God who is the creator, the controller and the 
governor of the jivas, and the spice of whose life is to com¬ 
mand alleg ance and obedience from the subject (people of 
his kingdom who. in their turn, must be prepared to suffer for 
any act of disloyalty. 

There can be no possibility of any doubt arising as re¬ 
gards Ankara's attitude towards the relations and inter-rela¬ 
tions between philosophy and religion, unless, in the first 
place, their office is misconceived or, in the second place, a 
wrong view la taken of Sankara’s philosophy of religion. It is 
true Sankara himself does not make uso of these terms; nor 
does he draw a line of demarcation between the element of 
philosophy and the element of religion in his system of Brah- 
mavada. He does neither, because according to him neither 
philosophy nor religion can stand alone. The word religion 
can be used to signify either "the science of religion "or "the 
fact of communion between the finite Individual and the 
Infinite God, wheretn the former is elevated into union with 
the latter," H it is used in the second sense, it would be 
absurd to discuss whether Ankara's system of Brahmavada is 
a philosophy or a religi on or both; fo r obviously they cannot 

1 Ibid., P. 410. ' 

5 fcthod. S. B.. I. 4, 10; Tailt. S- R. 11- R 5. 
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be treated as the cognate species of a common genus and 
consequently cannot bo used either as conjunctive or disjunc¬ 
tive predicates to a common subject. If it is used to mean the 
science of religion, the "science of Gkxl*', it is legitimate to 
raise a question of this type, but Sankara's answer would be 
that as the highest principle of religious life is identical with 
the ultimate base of the universe, religion as the science of 
God is indistinguishable from philosophy as the science of 
the ultimate. 


For Safakara philosophy and religion alike constitute 
"tattvajnana'*. In hts commentary on the Gita Sankara explains 
the meaning of the term in the following way; "tat" is the 
name of Brahman, who is the all (sarvara); Brahmanhood 
(tadbhavah', the real nature of Brahman (Brahmano Yathat- 
myam) is the "lattvam"; those who attend only to truth, to the 
real nature of Brahman, the Absolute, the All, 'That", are the 
tattvadarsinas.* TatlvadarMna, for Ankara, includes not- only 
the intellecfual apprehension of the truth (tattvam), of the real 
nature of Brahman (Brahmano Yathatmyam), but also a practi¬ 
cal appropriation of it by becoming Brahman. Sankara knows 
that it is possible to know the truth in an intellectual way, but 
this knowing may not be accompanied by that practical 
realization of it in one's conduct,without which true liberation 
will be impossible. He has this in mind when he says that 
"some only, but not all, know as well as realize the truth", 
and recommends the seeker of truth to go to a teacher who 
not only knows the truth but has realized it himself, for that 
knowledge alone which is imparted by those who have rea¬ 
lized the truth (samyagdarslnatii—and no other knowledge- 
can prove effective."* This gives us an insight into Ankara's 
repeated insistence on the indisjjensabllily of both anubhava 
and tarka for the attainment of the summum bonum. It is 
a complete misunderstanding of Sankara’s position to say. as 
Ramanuja has done, that he guarantees the liberation of the 
soul from the fetters of sathsara simply by an intellectual 
realization of great sayings like 'Tattvamaal" and "Aham Brah- 


1 Glia. S.B., II. 16. 

2 lb d.. IV. *4. 
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niMnii *; and further it is an ignoratio elenchi to argue 
against him that such a means—understanding the meaning 
of the mahavakyas—is never seen to produce liberation. 
Whenever Sankara says that jhana and jhana alone is the 
cause of liberation, he understands by it not only the intellec¬ 
tual knowledge of truth, but also the practical realization of it. 
Ih^a is not only "knowing", but also "being and becoming" 
Brahman. '*Thereis no difference between knowing the Great 
One and attaining the Great One.'** "Knowledge and attain¬ 
ment mean the same thing."* "Knowing is realizing the Self¬ 
hood of Brahman."* 

But if "religion" is used to mean the "realization of the 
oneness of the Acman", "the communion of the individual 
with the universal", adopting Sankara’s standpoint we can 
say that philosophy is "reflection on those permanent values 
which have their foundation in a higher spiritual reality 
above the changing interests of the times"*; and religion is 
the practical appropriation of these values by the individual, 
raising itself to a point where it recognizes its true being as 
union with the whole, which is infinite being and infinite 
bliss. If these two aspects of Sankara's Brahmavada are kept 
in mind, the discussion of the question whether Sankara's 
Advaitism is a philosophy or a religion or both, whether it is 
"matam" or "tattvam", and which of the two, whether philoso¬ 
phy or religion, is better entitled to be called "tattvam" will 
appear to be a fruitless and an idle one. It is indifferent whe¬ 
ther we dub his system as philosophy or religion or both 
provided we understand in what sense we use these terms. 

It would not be open to any objection if we said that Ankara's 
advaitism is a philosophy of religion. 

II 

SANKARA S ADVAITISM A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

But here we must not allow ourselves to forget the truth 
of which we are reminded by Professor Schaub, that meta- 

1 ^B.. I.TT ^ “ 

2 Mand. S.B., IV. 100. 

3 Ibid., I. 1.5. 

4 Brhad. S.B.. 1. 4.7. 

5 S.B., 1. 1.4. 

6 Windelband quoted in Fringe Pattison's Idea of God, P.39. 
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physics cannot vindicate its claim lo being a philosophy 
of religion by the simple device of robaptlzlng its terras and 
calling its Absolute God.' Philosophy should accept the 
specifically religious experience as such, and try to interprot 
it with a view to understanding Ihe true nature end meaning 
of reality: if must use that experience as the clue lo the nature 
of the universe in which we happen to live, and of whl^h wo 
happen to form a part, and to our status In that universe. 
This is exactly Ihe task which philosophy as a thinking 
consideration of things is made to perform inSahkara’s system. 
For Sankara, as for Bradley, there is nothing more real than 
what comes in religion and "the man who demands a reality 
more solid than that of the religious consciousness knows 
not what he seeks."* If the religious consciousness and its 
deliverances were simply "a cloudcuckoo-land of subfective 
fancy." philosophy would be ideally futile. Philosophy is 
thus reasoned knowledge of (vidya) or reflection on the sup¬ 
reme values. 

Though philosophy aspires to arrive at a knowledge of 
the Universe or reality as a whole, it is peculiarly circumscrib¬ 
ed in its adventure inasmuch as it has "to start from some 
limited ssctlon ol human experience—from epistemology, or 
from natural science, or from theology, or from matheraatick"* 
And as Professor Whitehead further points out, "the investiga¬ 
tion always relains the taint of its starting point. Every 
starting point has its merits, and its selection must depend 
upon the individual philosopher."* Ankara has selected 
religious experience and the values of which it gives us 
inttoations as the starting point of his philosophic adventure 
If Sahkara had approached reality through another avenue 
Sankara's philosophy would have taken an entirely different 
turn. But as it stands, for Sankara, to whom religi :;u8 values 
supplied the clue to reality, the solution of the question 
"How Is everlasting beatitude possible?" was a question of 
life and death for philosophy, as for Kant, who approached 

1 Pbiloiophr Today. P. 109. ' 

a Appaaranoa and Raaltly, P. A49. quoiad In P. P: Id -a oi God, P. JS2 

3 Philoaophical 1937, Vol. P. 185: Kamark* by Prol. A. N. 

Whllahaad- 

4 Ibid. 
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the problem of philosophy through the gateway of epistemo¬ 
logy, the solution of the question “How are synthetic a priori 
Judgments possible?" was one for metaphysics. Ankara's 
investigations retain throughout the taint of this starting 
point, which is visible as much In the manner as in the 
matter of his thought. It is visible in the prominence which 
certain asF>ecta of the question receive, and the subsidiary 
place assigned to ceitain others. It can be seen In the wealth 
of detail with which the marshalling of arguments in support 
of certain theses takes place, no less than in the summary 
disposal of others. It is, likewise, open to observation in his 
effort to lift his insight into verbal expression, open to obser¬ 
vation in the special language of his metaphysics, in the 
value-idiom which he constantly employs to express his 
most incommunicable supersensible intuition of spaceless and 
timeless realilies, and in the categories of explanation and 
interpretation which he uses. The plastic siarap of this starting- 
point is traceable throughout the details of his system. 

^Akara’s conception of philosophy Is to be sharply 
distinguished from all ihose conceptions which find the 
essence of philosophy to consist exclusively in framing a 
hypothesis about the general nature of the universe, or even 
in "the endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, necessary 
system of general ideas In terms of which every element of 
our experience can ba interpreted."* Hillosophy, for Ankara, 
will forfeit much of its value and significance for man, if the 
philosophising instinct in him Is not oriented towards the 
good. It Is this conscious orientation of human reason 
towards the good which saves philosophy frpm lapsing into 
a barren intelleclual pastime, and invests it with a sacredness 
which makes philosophy a pilgrimage, and the vision of the 
Good "the goal of the pilgrimage of the philosophic lover." 
While the formulation of “a theoretic scheme of the world, a 
synthesis of the results of the separate sciences, or a scheme 
harmoniously complete in itself" does not constitute the 
motive of Ankara's philosophy, which regards as its true 
problem the Inquiry Into the nature of the highest value and 
Its relation to existence as a whole, we find that, when we 

1 Whit*h»«d. P. R'. P. 3. 
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have taken stock of all lhat he has to say on this most moinon* 
tous problem, none of the above questions remains un¬ 
answered. We have before us a system harmoniously complete 
in itself which can ba viewed as qlvlnq us “a theoretic scheme 
of the world," "a necessary system of general ideas In 
terms of which every element of our experience can be 
explained." 

The possibility of the realization of this supreme good 
is the possibility of a free sacred human life which culminates 
in the cessation of transmigratory existence and its attendant 
evils. The rellective human soul finds Itself bound up in 
the meshes of sarhsara. and painfully realizes that human life 
as It finds it "is not free, sacred. Immortal." It "must be made 
free; its sacredness must be conferred upon it; its immortality 
must be won."‘ Sankara compares this transmigratory human 
existence to a tree "which has one's actions as its seed and 
ignorance as the field where it grows"*, and lays down that 
"in the uprooting of it lies the perfection of human achieve¬ 
ment"* Ankara considers the goal of human life to be beyond 
the hedonistic ideal, and always declares lhat man. in subor¬ 
dinating the claims of spirit to those of sensibility and follow¬ 
ing the lead of the latter, is treading a path that leads to 
darkness, destruction, and death. "The enfoyment of the 
cA>Jects of the senses Indeed constitutes pleasure (sukha), but 
not good (hita). (The attainment of summum bonum) is not 
only accompanied by pleasure but is also good."* It consti¬ 
tutes according to Ankara the true "health" of the soul 
(srasthala); ignorance, and pain and misery bom of if, are 
the accompaniments of a diseased souL* So far as the gratifi¬ 
cation of lower appeiites and cravings is concerned man is 
in no way better than animals: and he raises himself above 
the level of beasts and the lower order of creation, when ho 
chooses to lead a Ufa dedicated to the pursuit of fhe Good 
and the attainment of the state where ignorance vanishes, 

1 Hooklnq : T/po* of Philosophy, P. 430. ' 

2 Brhad. S. B.. I. 4. 7. 

3 Ibtd- 

4 Mand. S. B.. IV. 3. 

5 iblcL Introduoiion. 
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fearlessness follows, and immortality becomes an accomplish¬ 
ed fact. The attainment of the summum bonum (nihsreyasa- 
praplih) is the perfection of human achievement (puru^artha- 
parisamaplih). It is a distinctively human concern, and men, 
"having a special aptitude for this, are especially entitled to 
the practice of prosperity and liberation. As those seekers 
think with regard to rites that they would bring sure results, 
similarly they think that the knowledge of Brahman is sure 
to lead to identity with alL"* This makes philosophising a 
duty on the part of man. 


Ill 

PHILOSOPHY A SEARCH FOR THE UNIFYING 
PRINCIPLE 

Genuine philosophy is always Inspired by a sense of 
totality or uiUty. The ideal by which philosophy lives and 
which is its moving spirit is the discovery of a principle of 
unification, of integration, of continuity, of totality, of unity 
and order. Philosophy must be systematic, which means that 
It must conceive "the entire aggregate of things"* as having 
Its origin and subsistence in and through* the system of the 
universe, and, at the same time, must show that no entity can 
exist in complete abstraction from this system.* Philosophy is 
"a coherent, logical, necessary system" of knowledge, and the 
realization of this ideal (tatsadhanaya) is the aim of philoso¬ 
phic inquiry.* To philosophy is thus assigned the task of 
apprehending the world "as a totality", and then "the attribu¬ 
tion of some quality or character” to this totality. This ideal 
‘ of philosophy appears clearly from what Ankara says in his 
commentary on B. S. 11. 3.6: "That by which we hear what is 
not heard, perceive what is not perceived, know what is not 

known.this Is the promise we meet with in the Vedanta. 

These promissory statements are not abandoned, only if the 

1 Brhad. S. B., 1. 4. 7. 

2 S. B., It. 3. 6. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., I 

5 Ibid.. I 
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entire afjijreaate of things is non-different from Brahman^.... 
...This again is possible only if the entire aggregate of things 
(kfisanam vastujMam) originates from (utpadyate) the one 

Brahman.This very promissory statement is proved to 

be true by the instances of clay, etc.All the Vedanta- 

texts aim at proving the same promissory statement by means 
of various Instances."* The word "non-different" in the 
above passage, and everywhere when there is an occasion 
to use it, is emploved by Sankara to mean "non-independent 
of", "not in complete abstraction from.” 

The problem of philosophy, then, la the determination 
of the nature of that "One Source” of every thing*, knowing 
which all other things become known,* and "highest beatitude 
becomes an accomplished fact”.* It is its business to tell us 
about the nature of the "Original Cause"*, the Root* of every 
existing thing. The mission of science is confined to the 
solution of the problem of the nature of the manifested effects 
(vikaras, the vise^s) and the determination of the way in 
which "phenomena proceed from other phenomena”.* It is 
a regular feature of the spatio temporal order, the universe 
of "name and form”.* Ankara is fully aware of this. "The bird 
and the serpent are seen to be bom from the bird and the ser- 
pent;hence a bird is the origin of another blrd;and a serpent 
of another serpent. In the same way others which are bom 
from the egg are the seed of their own species."* The world 
presents innumerable other phenomena where we witness 
the operation of the law of cause and effect and where "phe¬ 
nomena are seen to be proceeding from other phenomena". 
It is in connection with such phenomena that Science has a 
useful function to perform by observing the laws of their 
occurrence. But this is exactly what phUosophy is not called 

1 ft ft ^ arit^ irfiTBt wmfar i 

2 Mund S. B.. I. I. 3. 

3 Ibid. 

A Pmna. S. B., VI. 1. 

9 S B., It. I. 18. Mulskatana, Mulaprakrlt; U. 3. 9; 11. 4. S. 

6 Mund. 3. B.. II. 1. 1; Katha. S. B., U. 3. 

7 S. B.. II. 3. 9. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Chand. S. B., VI. 3. !• 
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upon to do, and is not competent to do. Its investigation is 
to be confined to the nature of the First or Original cause, and 
consequently it can be no concern of philosophy to inquire 
"how the various stages of progress come to happen in time, 
in what order or orders they follow, and in each case from 
what causes"'. 

In saying that tt is the business of philosophy to seek 
that one pnnoiple by knowing which every other thing be¬ 
comes known, Sankara is not taking away from science its 
right to any independent existence. What ' we now call 
science is, according to ^hkara,concemed with the nature ot 
the phenomena, the appearances, the names and forms, 
which aro the manifestations of Brahman. The manifestations 
of Brahman are called by Sankara "vik^a", and these 
Vikvas the manifested effeais.consHtute the peculiar province 
of what today goes by the name of "science". . The different 
sciences, like Mathematics, Logic, Ethics, Astronomy, the 
"science of Snake chorming", have to do with the yikaras, 
i. e. the phenomenal aspect of reality. Consequently Ankara 
says that, the sciantisi is a "vlkaralfia"* only, L e., one who has 
knowledge of phenomena only. Philosophy is concerned with 
the nature oi ultimate reality,, which is, at the same time, the 
highest value. It is therefore Brahmavidya and the philosopher 
is "Brahmavld'', or, what is the same, Atmavid,' a knower of 
the Self. 

As philosophy is concerned with the nature of the real 
tattva of the universe, it is called, tattvajhana. Just os the 
scientist Is a vlkarajha, the philosopher Is a tattvajfla. Be¬ 
cause it is the atm of philosophy to know that one principle, 
knowing which everything else becomes known, the philoso¬ 
pher, when he Is able to comprehend that one principle, 
becomes a knower of all {sarvajha). Knowledge of this 
principle alone Is to be sought for the purpose of attaining 
immortality; knowledge of the phenomena, of the vikaras, 
however deep and comprehensive it may be. is not calculat¬ 
ed t^ the realization of the summum bonum. 

1 Bradler* Appoorane* and Raalltr. P- 441. 

2 Chand. S. B.. Vll. I. 3. 

3 Ibid. 
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Truth which Ankara is trying to bring out is this. Tho 
finite, the particular, the visesa as such has no vertiable 
being. He fully agrees with Hegel that the finite does not 
exist independently but only as a moment; iinitude is inse¬ 
parable from inclusion within tho whole. The "viewing of all 
things as mere particulars has its source in false cognition— 
all modifications being a mere name based ujx)n words."* 
Philosophy deals with the whole, the ultimate, the real, the 
permanent within the flux, the eternal in the temporal, the 
absolute in the relative. Wo should not regard this attitude 
of Ankara as one of downright condemnation of Science. He 
simply wants us to realize that scientific knowledge is not the 
type of knowledge which is conducive to the realization of 
the sumum bonum of life. It is only with reference to this 
that he says that "one knows all these things other than the 
Self through it when the Self is known."* It is in the sphere 
of sadhana only that it is true that the knowledge of pheno¬ 
mena, of appearances, of everything olher than the Self 
"does not require a separate knowledge over and above 
ihat of the Self,"* It is not his meaning ihat the knowledge 
of Brahman would be a substitute for the knowledge of the 
sciences, like "Mathematics. Logic, Ethics, Politics, Etymology, 
Astronomy."* Adhyatmavidya is not proposed by Ankara 
as the panacea for any and every ill ihat man is heir to. 
though he has no misgiving that, when man is able to realize 
the highest end of life, all these ills will cease to have any 
sway over him, in the sense that he will no more be perturb¬ 
ed by them; nor la it presented to us as the universal key to 
any and every mysfery. 


IV 

PHILOSOPHY AS SCIENCE OF THE GOOD; 
PARAVIDVA 

From what we have said above about the nature aivi 
ideal o f philosophy, it is not difficult to realize the justice of 

1 Chand. S.a, ViU. 3.4. ~ ^ 

2 Brhad. S.a. i. 4.7. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Chand. S.a. Vll. 1.2. 
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Ankara's claim that philosophy Is Samygdarsana or Samyag- 
jhana. It is perfect or complete knowledge. But it is 
Samyagdarsana only in so far as it is concerned with the 
“value*' of the universe. The solution of the riddle of the 
universe lies in the discovery of the relation between the 
existence of the universe as a spatio-temporal order of events 
and what is the highest value. To understand its value is to 
have samyagdarsana or samygnana, and this type of know¬ 
ledge alone is calculated to solve the world-riddle. An exten¬ 
sion of scientific knowledge, however wide and deep, will 
never bring us nearer the solution of the problem, for all 
ultimate explanation must be in terms of value. The words 
Samyagdarsana and Samyagjhana are Sankara's favourite 
words; and he constantly uses these words to designate his 
philosophy, Sihkara has used these terms not less than 116 

times in his different works; they occur not less than 60 
times in his Commentary on the Gita, and not less than 47 
times in his commentary on the Brahman Sutra, besides 
finding a place in his other works. It will give us a real In¬ 
sight into Ankara's philosophy and the problems with which 
it is concerned. If we bring together the numerous senses in 
which these terms are used by him, all these senses coiKplel- 
Ing and correcting one another. 

The following are the different senses of the terms: 

(1) The Intelligent Brahman is both the instrumental 
and the material cause of the universe.' 

(2) There is one Self In everything.* There is nothing 
other than Brahman.* 

(3) I am the Self of everyone.* 

(4) All this is Brahman.* 

(5) lam that Brahman.* 

(6) Brahmanhood Is the real nature of )iva.* 

~~r S.B..u. i.i*. 

a S.B.. U. >.3| n. 2.10; IL 3-48; Qiis- S.B., IV. a9. 

» S.B., U. 8.36. 

4 Ibid., III. 3 42; Glle. S-B., V. 7. 

5 Glia. S.B.. IV. 24: IX. 1. 

6 S.B., II. 3.47; Gao. S.B., II. 59. 

7 S B.. It- 3 46 
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(7) Knowledge of this Tree of Sarhsara and its Root* is 
Samyagjnana. 

(8) Knowledge of Itgelra and Icsetrajfia and Isvara Is 
Samyagjnana.* 

(9) The ksetrajha Is one with Isvara* 

(10) To know the conditioned self as identical with the 
unconditioned Brahman is samyagjftana * 

It is this Samyagjnana which is everywhere declared by 
Sankara to be the immediate and the only cause of liberation 
or summum bonum. “All those who teach the final release 
of the sou) are agreed that it results form perfect knowlege.*** 
And as philosophy Is Samyagjhana, one of its Ideals will be 
the reconciliation of diverse forms of religious insight. An¬ 
kara does not fail to keep this ideal constantly before him. 
This Is why ho repeatedly insists: “ekavakyatvata sarvasrut- 
inama* . In all his works he is endeavouring to lay down the 
foundational principles of religion itself, principles which 
every philosophy of religion should take into account and 
ignorance of which can only result in narrow sectarianism 
or blind dogmatism. His philosophy is an exhibition of the 
universal principles of religion and not of the dogmas of any 
particular party, creed or church. This is why. says Ankara, 
there is no chance of his Advaitism coming into conflict 
with any particular philosophy or religion. "The Vedic phi¬ 
losophy, the cardinal principle of which is the oneness of 
the Self in everyone, is not opprosed to any of these views 
because it is nondrfferent from each of them, Just as there is 
no opposition between one's own self, and one’s hands, feet, 
etc.’’* Sankara claims that the principles of his philosophy 
are the only principles which can harmonize the warring 
creeds by bringing them into the unity of a system and assign¬ 
ing them their rightful and proper places in that system. In 
basing his philosophy on the Upani?ads. which are a reposi¬ 
tory of possible "varieties of religious experience", Sankara 

1 Olid. S.B., XV I. 

2 Ibid., XIII. 2. 

8 ibid., XIII. 

4 ibid.. IV. 25. 

5 S. B.. It. I. II; II. I. I: It. I. 3; II- 3. 10: til. 3. 82. 

t> S. B.* in. 17. 
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avoids that ''narrowness in the selection of evidence" which, 
as Professor Whitehead sa^s, ts "the chief danger to philoso¬ 
phy."* 

This Samyagdarsana which directly leads to and culm¬ 
inates in the immediate vision of the Gkxxd is the same as 
the Paravidya of the Upani^ds. This is also the same as 
the Brahmavidya; and accordingly its subject is the Mme as 
that of Brahmavidya. Following the Upani?ads, Sankara 
makes the distinction between Para and Apara Vidy^ and 
this distinction which is adopted by him is identical with 
that which is present in the Upani^ads. Paravidya Is concerned 
with the understanding of the nature of the supreme Good, 
which is intrinsic, absolute and eternal (Nihareyasa): and 
other intellectual disciplines which concern themselves with 
the instrumental values, with the goods which are relative 
and extrinsic, are referred to as Aparavidyiu Paravidya is 
the higher knowledge as it leads to and culminates In the 
vision of the Good; AparavidyA is the lower knowledge, as 
its fruit is confined to the relative goods, which are certainly 
lower in rank than the absolute and intrinsic Good. 'The 
distinction of lower and higher knowledge is made on 
account of the diversity of their results, the former leading to 
mere worldly exaltation (abhyudaya), the latter to eternal 
beatitude or summum bonum (nih^yasa)."* 

This distinction between higher knowledge (Paravidya) 
and lower knowledge (Aparavidya) is the same as that 
between "dharmavijhana" and "brahxnavijf.ana” which 
Ankara makes at the very outset in his commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra. 'The results as well as the objects of the 
inquiry differ in the two cases: the knowledge of active religi¬ 
ous duty has for its fruit worldly exaltation, and that again is 
relative to and dependent upon human effort; knowledge of 
Brahman, on the other hand, has for its fruit eternal beatitude 
and this does not depend on human effort or volition. 
Religious merit is something to be accomplished, and does 

1 ?. B.. P. 477. 

t s. B.. 1. 2. 21, inm qfr- 
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not exist at the time when knowledge is sought, because it Is 
relative to human effort. In the Brahman-Mimaihsa, on the 
other hand, the object of inquiry is Brahman, and it is some¬ 
thing already existent, for it is eternal and is not relative to 
human volition."* 

Aparavidya is also called "Karmavidya" by ^hbara, and 
is mentioned as a preliminary to the knowledge of Brahman.* 
It is so called because it deals with good and bad actions, 
their means and results, and consists merely of mandatory 
and prohibitory injunctions * This kind of knowledge is not 
at all directed towards the realization of the supreme values 
of life, and consequently is impotent to remove faults like 
ignorance, which are the cause of transmlgratory existence. 
Sankara, therefore, says that this "Aparavidya is avidya", and 
insists upon Its removal.* According to him, when one has 
known all the contents of this Aparavidya, one has really 
knovm nothing that deserves to be called knowledge of truth 
(tattvatah).* Likewise, in his commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra (1-4-6) he points out that the distinction between 
Paravidya and Aparavidya is the same as that between Vidya 
and Avidya. the former dealing with "the Good" (Nihsreyasa), 
and the latter with "worldly exaltation (Abhyudaya)."* Apara- 
vidya is Avidya because it leads to the attainment of relative 
values only. 

Paravidya is also called Parmatmavidya by Sankara*, 
according to whom philosophy deals not only with the high¬ 
est value (Nihsrevasa, Moksa) but also with the highest 
reality (Parmatman, Aksara), because the one is inseparable 
from the other and both are one and the same. Thus in 
accordance with his belief in the oneness and inseparability 
of the highest value and the most truly real, he lays down, in 
entire agreement with the spirit of the Upanisads, that "the 

I s. B.. I. 1. I. 

8 S. B., i. 2. 21. 

3 Mund. S. B.. I. 1. 1. 

4 ibid.. L 1. 4. 

5 Ibid. 

7 S-B., lU. 3. 31;Mund. S. B.. I. I. 4. 
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subject-matter of Paravtdya Is that Alcjara-Brahman.alsoknown 
as Purusa, which is tha essence of the universe, from which 
as Its imtiorial source the universe proceeds and into which 
if is a^ain absorbed, the Purusa upon whose being known 

everything becomes known..By Paravidyi is meant that 

knowledge of the Imrautable^Ak^araiwhich is to be had through 
t c Upani^da. '* Thus wa «ire led to the same conclusion aa 
we have established previously, namely that philosophy 
deals not with reality as abstracted from value, but vrith value 
of which reality is a form. In Ankara's language Philosophy 
deals wtih the nature of Brahman not only as the source ol 
all reality and existence and as the Atman of everyone, but 
also as the "param nihsreyasa", the supreme Good, the eter¬ 
nal bavitiludo. And philosophy is nothing other than Para- 
vidya. Thus we find Sankara formulating the problem of 
Paravidya indifferently In either of these two ways: 

1. (a) "The Indesiruclible is the subject of the higher 

knowledge. ** 

(b) "Paravidya is really Parmatmavldya. i, e., vidya 
or knowledge dealing with the nature of the 
highest Self."* 

(c> "The Indestructible, who is the source of all 
beings and the Self of everyone, is the subject- 
matter of Pjravidya."* 

2. (a) "Paravidya deals with the highest Good I Nih 

sreyasa )."* 

(b) "Moksa is Ihe subject-matter ol Paravidya."’ 

(c) "Mok^a, which is the highest Bliss, is Ihe subject 
of Paravidya."* 

1 Munrf. S. B . II. I. I t. I 3: 3. B., I. 2. 21. 

2 Mund. S. B. I. 1. 5. 

S S. B.. I. 2. 21. 

4 Mund. S. B., I. 1. 4. 

5 ibid.. I. I. 5. 

6 S. B. I. 2- 21. 

7 Mund. S. B.. 1. 2. I. 

8 Ibid. 
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Sankara gives an admirable summary of his distiction 
between Para and Apara Vidyas in the following words, in 
his com Tientary on the Mundaka Upanisad: ' The next text 
is begun to distinguish between the bondage of Samsara and 
Moksa, the subject-matter of these two kinds of knowledge 
respectively ( i.e. Para and Apara ). Of these the subject of 
Aparavidya is sarhsara, which consists in the variety of action, 
its means such as doer, and its results, which is without 
beginning or end, and which being misery in its nature, 
should be discarded by every embodied being. The subject 
of Paravidya is Moksa, which consists in the cessation of 
Sarhsara, which is without beginning and end, undecaying, 
immortal, deathless, fearless, pure and clear, of the nature of 
being centred in the Self, and is transcendent bliss. These, 
Agnihotra and the rest, enjoined in the Vedas, form the road, 
the means for the attainment of the necessary fruits. "These 
ignorant men, regarding the sacrificial and charitable acts as 
most important, do not know any other help of bliss (i.e., the 
other called knowledge of Self). Having enjoyed in the top of 
heaven—the place of pleasure—the fruits of their Karma, they 
enter again into this world of men or even an inferior world."* 
"But those who possess the knowledge contrary to that of 
the persons previously mentioned, the hermits of the forest 
and the sanyasins, go through the orb of the sun, through the 
northern route indicated by the sun, their good and bad 
deeds being consumed, to Satyaloka, where is the immortal 
Purusa, the first-bom undecaying Hiranyagarbha. With this 
end the movements within the pale of samsara attainable 

through Aparavidya....But this is not what is meant by 

Moksa.The consumption of Karma spoken of is only 

relative; all the result of Aparavidya, being of the nature of 
ends and means and diversified by the difference of acts, 
means and fruits, and partaking of duality, is only this much 
which ends with reaching Hiranygarbha."* 

Sankara draws exactly the same distinction in almost 
the same words between the fruits of Karma and Brahma- 


1 Mund. S.B., I. 2. 21. 

2 ibid.. 1. 2. 10. 

3 ibid., 1. 2.11. 
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vidyainhis coTinnsntanr on B.S. and lays down that 

Mok^a, which is the sama as Brahman, is not soraethincj to be 
effected by having recourse to means. It is not the result of 
meritorious aclton, but is "asadhyam” and "nltyasiddhasva. 
bhavam."And at another place In the same work* he identifies 
Aparavidya with Karmavidvi and Paravidya with Brahmavi- 
dya. Paravidya is also called simply "Vidya‘‘and Aparavidya 
receives the name of Avidya.* There is nothing In An¬ 
kara's writings to lend support to Deussen's view* that the 
distlncHon batween Para and Apara Vidya, as outlined by him 
in his commentary on Ih-* Brahma Sutra, is different from that 
ound in the "Introduction to Mundaka Upani^ad." This view 
misrepresents Afakara's position According to Ankara the 
basis of the distinction between Paravidya and Aparavidya is 
their competency to lead to the realization of the sum mum 
bonum; the first succeeds in this mission, the second fails. 
This is the only view entertained by Ankara In all his works. 
Aparavidya includes "Karma" and "Upasana". Both of these 
fail to bring about eternal beatitude. ' Action (sacrifices), to¬ 
gether with a full comprehension of the deities of Prana and 
the rest, is a means to the attainment of Brahmaloka by the 
road known as 'Light* &c. Action by itself (without a know¬ 
ledge of Daitiej) fa a means to the world of Manes by the 

road known as 'Smoke' &c.But in neither of these two 

roads is there an absolute accomplishment of the highest 
end of man. And hence that which is independent of Action, 
the knowledge of the secondless Self, ought to be explained. 
Apart from the knowledge of this secondless Self there is no 
aAoluie attainment of eternal beatitude."* Paravidya is this 
very knowledge of the secondless Self. 

In his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upani?ad the 
same distinction is present; there it appears as the distinction 
between Vidya and Avidya. The basis as well as the essence 
of the distinction is the same: Vidya leading to "Nthsreyasa", 

* I 

• S.B..1. a. 21. 

3 Ibid., 1. 4.6. 

4 D.O.V.. P 131. 

6 Chand. S.B.. I. 11- 
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f 

Avldya lo "Abhyudaya." 1 he former is the absolute good, 
the latter merely instrumental and relative good. Avidya 
presupposes the distinction of action, its factors and results; 
Vidyj teaches the non-difference of the universe from 
F Brahman, and points out that diversity is ultimately false. A 

compfinson of the following statements with Ankara's uttera¬ 
nces in his other works will confirm this;— 

"The inner Self is the subject-matter of Brahmavidya. 
But that of ignorance is relative existence, which consists of 
the ends and means of rites with five factors, which again 
depend on the division o' men into four castes, e‘c. It is by 
nature alternately manifest and unmanlfest like the tree and 
the seed, and is made up of name, form and action. This 
relative existence has been dealt with in the passage beginn¬ 
ing. 'He (who worships another god thinking) he is one, and 
I am another, does not know', and concluded in the passage. 
This indeed consists of three things; name, form,and action’." 
One aspect of it Is In accordance with the scriptures and 
makes for progress, leading up to the world of Hiranyagarbha; 
while the other aspect is not in accordance with the scriplures 
and causes degradation down to the level of stationary 
objects.'’* 

Rites with five factors, such as wife, son and wealth, 
are the subject-matter of avidya because they do not lead lo 

the atiainment of the Self....They have been prescribed 

in the Srutl as means to the attainmenl of the world of men. 
of the manes and of the gods, not as means to the attainment 

of the Self. They have been mentioned as producing those 

specific resulfs." 'The whole universe of action, its factors 
and its results, beginning vrith the Undifferentiated, comes 
within the category of Avidya. And the supreme Self, which 
is beyond the Undifferentiated, does not consist of name, 
form and action and is the subject-matter of Vidya."* 

Paravidya fa also called Nirgunavidya by Ankara, and 
to Aparavldya is given the name of Sugunavidya.* "In the 


1 Brhii. s. B., n. 4.1. 

3 Ibid. I. 3. 3. 

3 S. B.. 111. 3. 31;1V. I. I.r 
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qdS9 of Saguijavidya ihere exists such an iniuncUcn. and the 
corresponding complementary passages declare that he 
who possesses such knowledge obtains lordly power and 

cessation of all sin.We, therefore, conclude that the huu 

of this vidya is the acquisition of lordly power, preceded by 
the destruction of all sins In the case of Nirguiiavidya thers 
is no corresponding injunction; neverlhebaa the destruction 
of all works follows from the knowledge that our true Self is 
not an agent.The fruit attached to the Sagunavidya is the 
same as that belonging to Aparavidya, namely worldly exalta¬ 
tion and acquisition of lordly power. There is no doubt 
that Saguravidy^ Is regarded by Sankara as Avidya, and is 
possible only during the stale when ignorance envelops the 
individual soul: for, says Sankara. Upasana, worship, implies 
a distinction between the worshipper and the worshipped, 
and this feeling lasts only so long as the realization of th? 
selfhood of Brahman does noi take place.* As this worship 
of Brahman is tainted with ignorance, it cannot lead to the 
highest good. Its highest result is worldly exallation. "The 
going on the path of the gods is connected equally with all 

thoso Sagunavidyas which have exaltation as their fruit. 

Not by faith and austsritias alone, unatd^ by knowledga. 
can that path be atlaine 1 Through knowledge they mount to 
that place from wh’ch all desires have passed away; those 
who are skilled in works only do not go there, nor penitents 
devoid of knowledge."* 

Paravidya is philosophy of value, one may say, eleinal 
value, F>ar excellence. Aparavidy^ tails far short oi it. Para¬ 
vidya is to Aparavidya what light is to darkness. When 
Sankara calls Aparavidya Avidya and regards it as "nindani- 
ya", as "nlrakartavya", ho is not to bo undorstood as g vlnq 
vent to passion or prejudice. His dissatisfaction with Apara- 
vidya is the result of his awareness of something which is the 
most perfect embodimonl of the highest value and the great¬ 
est reality. It is a reality in which all contradictions and 
conflicts are resolved- It is possible for man to realize this 
state; or, to change the expression, to become this reality. 

1 Ibid.. IV. I. IS. 

2 s B.t. 1.1^ 

3 Ibid.. 111. 3.3i 
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And when man attains it, the universe appaars to him to be 
a necessary expression of Divine Life. God is reconciled to 
the universe and the universe to God. This something is 
Mok^a, which is perfect Bliss,perfect Awareness, and perfect 
Being. Accordingly. &hkara has no hemtatlon In giving 
expression to his deep-rooted conviction that "overylhlng 
other than Mok^a is the subject-matter of Avidya ’.' 

V 

DEUSSEN*S INTERPHETATION OF SANKARA’S 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN PARA AND AHARA 
VIDYA 

It would not have been necessary to devote so much 
space to the truth that Paravtdya deals with the intrinsic cr 
hlghMi value (Nihsreyasa) and Aparavidyi with the instru¬ 
mental value (Abhyudaya), had there not been a misunder¬ 
standing about the exact subjocl-raatter of the two, as will 
appear from tire d'scussions which are to follow immediately. 
One writer has even held the view that two different concep¬ 
tions of Paravidya are to be mot with in ^kara's writings.* 
Th-s is not all. The same writer aulhoriiatively claims that 
the two conceptions of Para and Apara Vidya are not very 
"clearly separated from each othsr” by Ankara; they “ralher 
meet us everywhere interwoven w th each other”.* Thus 
there are "falsa connections" "in the organism of his system", 
and he "has fallen short of the greatness of his own point of 
view" and" lagged behind the full scope of his thoughts''.* 
Deussen takes "endless pains" to reconstruct Sankara's view's 
and place them in what he thinks a clearer light. We shall 
now proceed to exim'ns whether there is any truth In Djus. 
sen's view regarding Sankara's disiinctlon between Para and 
Aparavidya. At any rate, the detailed discussion which we 
have undertaken above has shown one important thing 
namely the inner unity of ^hkara’s thought regarding the 

1 Brahad. S.B.. IV. S.15. ~ 

2 D.S.V . P. I3I. 

3 Ibid.. P. 98. 

4 Ibid.. P. lOI. 
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proper subjecl-matfer of Paravidya, as oullined In hla diffe¬ 
rent works. 

Deussen gives the following account of Ankara's dfsli- 
nction between Para and Apara Vfdya in his work, 'The 
system of the Vedanta”. The Metaphysics of the Vedanta 
has two forms, a theological, exoteric, and a philosophical, 
esoteric from. They are present in all the five provinces of 
the Vedanta teaching, namely theology, cosmology, psycho¬ 
logy. th3 doctrine of transmigration, and that of liberation. 
They stand in a continuous contradiction. These two conce¬ 
ptions are nol clearly separated from each other, bul rather 
meet us everywhere interwoven with each other. 

In the province of Theology we find the contrast made 
between exoteric and esoteric doctrines under the names of 
Apara or Saguna Vidya and Para or Niiguija Vldya. The 
object of Paravidya is ths higha.’ Brahman, and of the Apara 
the lower Brahman, the aim of the former is "samyaqdarsana". 
and Its one and only fruit is liberation; the aim of the latter is 
nol knowledge but worship of Brahman, and its fiuit is either 
prospering of works (karmsamrdhi)" or "heavenly happiness 
(abhyudaya)” or "gradual liberation (krama-mukM)"-‘ 

When we pass to the sphere of Cosmology we find that 
"the question is here no longer the contrast between apara 
and para vldya, bul another, the contrast between two stand¬ 
points which are distinguished as the standpoint of worldly 
action (vyavaharavdstha) and th? standpoint of the highest 
reality (parmarthavsatha). The former is that of the Avidya, 
and the latter that of the Vidya."* The former is the "empl- 
rical" standpoint; the latter ts the "metaphysical”.* These 
two standpoints are the counterparts in the sphere of Cosmo¬ 
logy of the Para and Apara Vidya of Theology.*The standpoint 
of vyavaharavaslha teaches "the creation of the world by 
Brahman and a wandering of the soul rendered individual by 
the Upadhts”.* From the standpoint of panriarthavastha, "the 

1 Ibid.. PP. 102. 455. 

2 Ibid., p. 106 
8 Ibid-. P. 459. 

4 Ibid.. P. 459. 

5 Ibid.. P. 459. 
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posslbilty of a creation and a transmigration ceases .atong- 
with plurality";' "there can be as little question ol the origin 
of the world as of its existence, but only of there being nei¬ 
ther anything different from the Brahman nor any plurality 
of things and that the world extended in names and forms is 

non-existent.”• This standpoint "denies.the 

validity of the ideas of creation and existence of the world 
as well as the individuality and wanderings of the soul".* 

The Paravidya "is distinguished, on the one side, from 
empiric cosmology and psychology, Avidya;andon the other 
from the d xjtrine of the aparam, sagugam Brahman, of its 
worship and the entering into it by way of devayana; this is 
the apara vidya, sagunavidya".* According to Deussen, 
this apara vidyi is nothing but metaphysics in an empiric 
dress, that is, Vidya as It appears considered from the stand¬ 
point ol avidya" (the realism innate in us). Deussen is careful 
to point out that "this definition" of apara vidya is not, how¬ 
ever, found in Sankara, "as in general the distinction of the 
esoteric and the exoteric doctrine, and the inner connection 
of the latter as well as of the former, does not attain the 
clearness with which" he expresses it*. He believes that 
unless this distinction is expressed in ihe way in which he 
expresses it, we shell "have to renounce a full comprehension 
of the system". 

The parmirthavasUia of Cosmology and Psychology 
forms a wl^le with the paravidya of Theology and Eschato¬ 
logy"*; and Sankara has connected them together in the unity 
of an esoteric system.' But he "was not so clearly conscious" 
of the fact "that quite analogously, the vyavaharavaslha of 
the doctrine of creation and transmigration are to be connect¬ 
ed with the aparavidya of.a personal God and a soul 

which departs to him after death in the unity of an exoteric 

1 Ibid,, p. loe! 

2 tbid.. P. 100. 

3 Ibid., P. 459. 

4 Ibid.. P. 100. 

5 Ibid., P. 100. 

6 Ibid.. P. 106. 

7 Ibid.. P. 101. 
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metflphyaica.’'* "The aparsvldya cannot exist without the 
vyavaharavastha. The reality of samsara and the reality of 
creation stand and fall tocjether. . The aparavidya 


demands, as its complement, the realism of the doctrine of 

creation.In exactly the sama way the vyavaharavastha 

of the leaching of creation cannot exist without the aparavidya 
of sagunam Brahman, for in order to create, Brahman requires 

a plurality of.p>owers.but these stand in 

contradistinction to a nirvisesama brahma.’’* Unconscious 
of this ideal of an exoteric system of metaphysics. Ankara 

was "prevented....from connecting togelher—as he 

did in the case of the paravidya—the aparavidya also, with 
his doctrine of the creation of the world and Sarhsara."* But 
' the inner necessary connection between the vyavaharavas¬ 
tha and the aparavidya", as "damonstrated" by Deussen, 
“comes more or less clearly to Sankara’s consciousness"* in 
certain passages. From these facts Deussen has felt himself 
Justified in "the weaving together of the teaching of the 

sagunam brahma, of a world thereby created.into a 

whole of exoteric metaphysics."* But^ he reminds us again 
"that it must still be borne in mind that Ankara did not reach 
full clearness as to the necessary connection of the exoteric 
doctrines"*, and his "weaving together" of these was entirely 
essential and Indispensable for "a full comprehension of the 
system."* 

But, according to Deussen, what is most disappointing 
in Ankara is that "to the detriment of clearness and logic 
this dual standpoint in Psychology and Cosmology is noi 
always strictly adhered to. The system takes up the metaphy* 
slcal standpoint as a rule and neglects the empirical without, 
however, denying or being able to deny its relative right of 
existence."* Ankara takes endless pains to maintain the 

1 Ibid. P. J06. 
a ibid. P.107. 

3 Ibid. P. ici. 

4 ibid. P. 107. 

6 ibid. P. 108. 

6 ibid- P. lOa 

7 ibid. P. 100, 

8 Ibid. P. 
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teaching of the creation of the world through the Brahman, 
and to unify it with his better insight into the identify of the 
two, by trying to show that the cause and effect are identical 
and then constantly asserting that the doctrine of creation 
had only the aim of teaching this identity of the world with 
Brahman, a view which cannot be brought into harmony 
with the ample and realistic treatment which he himself 
bestowed on it.* In Deussen’s view creation is the subject- 
matter of aparavidya. "This aparavidya treats the creation 
in the Cosmology veiy fully and regards it as real."* Because 
this dual standpoint in Psychology and Cgsmology is not 
stnctly adhered to" by Sankara, Deussen speaks of "fluctua¬ 
tions between the empirical and metaphysical standpoints" 
"as historical monuments of a stage through 
which the philosopher first struggled to fuller clearness 
without entirely effacing from his work the traces of the 
intermediate stage he had passed through."* Thus it is that 
the solution of the cosmological problem is first sought from 
the empirical standpoint and only when this method fails is 
the metaphysical teaching of identity called in."* This is the 
shoricoming in Sankara*, and this is how he "has lagged 
behind the full scope of his thought"*, and in "the weaving 
together of the teachings" of aparavidya and vyavaharavas- 
tha lie the "improvements" made by Deussen. which of 
course, are "suggested" by Sankara himself.* Deuss^n's 
view is shared by Professor Radhakrishnan in his "Indian 
Philosophy *, and by Thibaut in his Introduction to the Tran¬ 
slation of Sankara's Commentary on the Brahma Sutra.* 

VI 

CRITICAL CONSIDERATION OF DEUSSEN'S VIEW 
THE UNITY OF SANKARA'S THOUGHT 

Deussen, it must be said at the very outset, has missed 
the true import of Ankar a's distinct ion between Para and 

1 ibid. P. 101. ----—-- - 

2 ibid. P. 460. 

3 Ibid. P. 273. 

4 Ibid 

5 ibid. 

6 ibid. P. lOI. 

7 idld., P. 273. 

8 Vol. II. PP. 468. 518-519 

9 PP. CXIII. CXVI. 
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Apara Vidya, and as the result of this^i^ara's phlloeophical 
system has presented itself to him in an entirely false li^ht. 
It is a persistent misreading of ^fi^ara's works which Is 
responsible for the view that "Ihe metaphysics of the Ved¬ 
anta has two forms", that there are two "theolooies", two 
"cosmologies", two "psychologies" and so on, and they 
stand in a continuous contradiction. To think so is to do 
violence to the inner systematic unity of Sankara's thought. 
There is nothing in Ankara* s writings to show that the view 
held by Deussen regarding the distinction between Para and 
Apiara Vidya is acceptable to him. As I have proved above, 
according to Ankara the distinction between Pari and 
Apara Vidya is made on account of the diversity of their 
results, the former leading to mare worldly oxalta ion (abhyu- 
daya), the latter to eternal beatitude or summum bonura 
( nihsreyasa); and this distinction Is maintained by him 
throughout his worics. The distinction is an axiological one 
and is fully consistent with the value standpoint adopted by 
^hkara. There is only one "metaphysics” in Ankara and it 
is the metaphysics of value and its problem ts the investiga¬ 
tion of the nature of that supremo value and the relation In 
which it stands to what human consciousness regards as the 
highest reality. There is no other problem which Ankara 
sets before himself. To think otherwise is to shut one's eyes 
to the opening pages of his Brahma Sutra Bha 9 ya, in which 
he formulates the problem of Brahmavidva. Paravidyi, 
according to Sankara, is the same as Brahmavidya, the same 
as Vidya, the same as Nirguna Vidya; these terms have the 
same connotation and are interchangeable. Paravidya is 
Parmalmavidya. the science of the Highest Self, and It is also 
science of the Highest Good. In Brahman these two come 
together and coincide. 

Likewise we have failed to discover any evidence In 
support of Deussen's view that the contrast bat ween "apara** 
and "para” Vidya has reference to Theology, and that bet- 
ween vyavaharavastha and parmSrthavaslha" has refe¬ 
rence to Cosmology. The standpoint of vyavaharavastha is 
that of Avldya.this Avidya, according to Deussen, is "empiric 
Cosmology and Psychology", and is distinguished horn 
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Aparavidya or Saqu^ia vidya. This over-nice dislincUon beh 

^o^ieitiOT form 

an enteric system of m-taphyaics. drawn with so meticulous 
care b/ ^eussen se^es only to hide Sankara's meaning and 

when?d H meaning is misunderstood 

when a d stinclion is drawn by Dsussen between Avidya and 

A.wravidya or Saguravidya. According to Ankara Aoara- 
vidya IS nothing but Avidya. and the content of Apa’ravidya 
which 18 admitted by Daussen to be Upwana. iTpossible 
only dunng the slate when Avidya or ignorance envelops 

Id' f b-cause it is wholly occupt- 

ed with relative values which aro the result of merit 
and demerit and does not take any account of the efemal 
values, which are absolute and not relative to human acHvity 
and so not karmasadhya. This ApiraV.dya is no "metaphy 
SICS as Deussen thinks it is. not even "metaphysics in an 
empiric dress Braimiavidya or Pannalmavidya is the only 
metaphysics of which any systematic exposition is to bo 
met with in Sankara. Deussen’s attempt to provide us with 
adef n^^ion of Aparavidyi as "metaphysics in an empiric 
dress does no lustlce to Ankara's view. According to San- 
kara even the highest truths, the iruths which constitute the 
subject-matter of Paravidya, have to be expres^ In an 
empiric dress ; and Ihis empiric dress is language. Lanoua. 

ge, Sankara balisves. in a very real sense creates "reality"* 

1» 18 no speciality of Aparav.dya that it has an "empiric 
dress . Even the scriptures which deal with Brahman, with 
Mok^a, with absolute truth, have got an empiric dresi and 
this is why Sihkara does not recognise them as completely 
transcending the sphere of Avidya.* Deussen admits that 
this deflnlton of Aparavidya "Is not found in &hkara"« The 
truth is that this d 3 finition is not acceptable lo him. His defi 
niHon of Aparavidya we have given above. Ankara has not 
laft us in the dark regarding it, and we need not have re¬ 
course to guessoa for inventing one. 


1 M jod. S.B.. I. l.<. 

2 ch^nJ s p. VI. 1,1, mima | 

8 S. B. I. 1. 1. 

4 D. S. V.. P. 100. 
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m/, 1 slandpDinr which has b>en 

Inlo ^k°raT”r,lr'‘’T‘’ InvesligaHon 

his account of «««" more prominently in 

mostrrsr 1 cosmological speculations The 

.r'c«„Trcrred'. o']L“ “r 

-.blachmalterof Ap^",dt 

lhal Ihs melaphysic of Ihe Vadan’a h'l^ 1 ““''"”’'''’" 

bolh run parallel and are praaent in ^11 A “™’' 

Ih^ Vedanta teaching, he ha, found , 

to trace th« 5 o two form« .u upon him 

But, from the parmarthinlra WtnTorit'Sa'^dJ'''^’- 
that there is any multiplicity; "therefore In 'th ri ™ 
of Cosmology there can ho o inii ’ ^ rlepartment 

cl the worTa, rt,r«lL ' ' 

From this artK, also IS-o " n F«‘n'oi view. 

Aparhvidym AU this, howevo"rnr::l:l;trrrrre'’a''cL“ 

upon Whose baingkno„n overyother mt^g b:co~o:n1 

mean no. only ,„ ^wlnal^'dtr^^Tu,’ a, 

dependence upon Brahman and nonoil , 

Isr as Ihe dlversily 1 , concerned. It to noruhTr,, ^ 
sisti sruli speaking of II to secondary; so lar m ihl 
sense ol Ihe word to concerned, sorioLal ie,i 
It are Pdm«y and conyey ulllmale Irulh. DanmT^^'tJef 

Its affi!m7i5on't:: it^sITond^rseTd"""' r"'”'*"* *'"■ 

these a, two dllleroniM^t^o.”', T '^'-rd 

to iwc dlilerer",idyl“ ''S:^auL"1^'°"°"'‘“'" 
the pr^umpllon that there are Iwo "cos“,^^^o'^ I'".'’ 
Kara, this line of speculation was not open to ^ 

prevent by this presumphon Irerr^ahsto ,h f 
unity of Sankara s apparently confradlctorv Rfy,? 
-..slt-S rurts-gaunr-and a^he sll" hme^tt^ifr^^Jh.. 

1 ibid. —“ — ' 

2 Muni. 3. B.. II. 1. 1. 
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If creation in the sense of "dependant emargonco" were not 
a (act the very truth for which Vedanta stands, namely "that 
by knowladge of the one the many become known", wouLd 
have to ba given up/ It Is the fundamental tenet of ^ahkara's 
philosophy that the highest good results from the knowledge 
of that which is the one Source of the universe.* The 
"metaphysicd' point of view, as Deuss^n Interprets it. does 
not explain creation but explains it away; it is no doctrine of 
creation, but a denial of any doctrine of creation; and such 
a view was far removed from Ankara's mind. UlUmalely 
this confusion and misunderslandmg is traceable to Deussen's 
ignorance of the fact that the standpoint which Sankara 
adopts is the standpoint of value. The;Q is nothing to be said 
against Daussen's view that "Sankara s system takes up the 
mataphysical standpoint as a rule"* provided that by It is 
understood "the standpoint of value"; but from this point of 
view there can arise no quesiion of "neglecUnq" "the 
empirical * without, however, denying or being able to deny 
its lelalive right of existence.* "Value" is of "facts", and facts 
are implied In it; though, of course, value is something more 
than the bare facts. 'Value" does not negate the "fact"* it 
only demands that the -fact" ha recognized as having its 
b«ng in "value". 


What Deussen calls the parmirthavastha of creation is 

no* concerned with denying the "validity of the world" but 
with de’ermining the "value" of the world of creation. And 
its value is that it is an expression of Divine life and Divine 
fulness. Creation thus signifies the Brahmanhood of the world 
and the Self-hood of Brahman; Brahman is the Atman of the 
enUre universe. It is only ignorance of the value character 
of Sankara's philosophy and inaSilily to draw out Its consa 
quences that can find any difficulty in reconciling fhe view 
that "the doctrine of creation had only the aim of teachina 
identity of w orld with Biahman"* with "the amp]© and 


1 s. B., II. S. 6. 

2 Praitui. S. B., VI. I. 

3 D. S. V.. P. 46a 

4 Ibid. 

b U. d. V.. P. 101. 
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raaljshc treatment" which Sankara "bestowed upon it".» One 
really fails to see how the "realism" of creation comes in 
conflict with its Brahmanhood, which is its "value". Deussen 
fails to rise to the height from which Sankara is inviting him 
to view the universe. There can be no doubt about the great¬ 
ness of Deussen's work. His "System of the Vedinta" is 
one of the best works that have been written up to this time 
on this subject and for a long time to come students of Sah 
kara will have to turn to it. But its great drawback is that it 
fails to recognize the value standpoint which is central to 
Sankaras philosophy. Form the existential point of view 
wh-ch IS what Deussen adopts, there can be no end to th- 
iluctuabons and "inconsistencies" which his interpreters 
lind in him. It is again ignorance of the value point of view 
which IS responsible for Deussen's view "that the solution of 
the cosmological problem is first sought from the empirical 
standpoint, and only when this method fails is Ihe metaphy¬ 
sical teaching of identity called in".* The existence of the 
cosmos is perfectly reconcilable with its divineness; the latter 
constitutes its value. This is the strength of Sankara's system 
rather than its "shortcoming' as Deussen supposes. 


The upshot of this discussion is that there are not two 
rival systems of metaphysics struggling for mastery in Sankara; 
there are not two theologies, two cosmologies, two psycholo¬ 
gies, and creation is not the subject-matter of Aparavidya. It 
is incorrect to say that Paravidya denies the validity of the 
ideas of creation and of the existence of the world. Paravidya 
is solely concerned with the ascertainment of the meaning 
and the value of the world and of the creative process. What 
it denies is that these "infinite shiftings of cosmic dust" possess 
any trace of intrinsic value. It is likewise incorrect to say 
that it is Aparavidya, and not Paravidya, which has to take 
upon itself the task of treating the creation in Cosmology 
very fully and treating it as "real". Accordingly there 
is no point in Deussen s suggestion that the ideal of an 
exoteric system of metaphysics demands that Sahkar 
should have connected the Aparavidya also with h' 


1 ibid., P. 101. 

2 ibid., P. 273. 
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doctrine of the creation of the world and sarhsara; and 
when Deussen takes "endless pains" to weave together 
an exoteric system of metaphysics running parallel to the 
esoteric one, and standing in a continuous contradiction 
with it, he^ is not aware of the fact that he is introducing a 
dualism in Sankara's philosophy which considerably weakens 
rather than strengthens it. He claims that Sankara did not 
reach full clearness as to the necessary connection of the 
exoteric doctrines. The truth is that the ideal of an exoteric 
system of metaphysics with its own theology and cosmology 
was entirely absent from Sankara's mind, and he cannot be 
expected to do a thing which he never proposed to do. And 
when Deussen attempts to lay down the reasons which 

"prevenled ' Sankara "from connecting.the aparavidya 

also with his doctrine of the creation of the world", he is 
simply offering an imaginary solution of an imaginary difficul¬ 
ty to the detriment of clearness and consistency. It is high 
time that we learned to give up the notion that Sankara’s 
metaphysics has two forms, running parallel and being pre¬ 
sent in all the five provinces of the Vedanta teaching, namely 
theology, cosmology, psychology, the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion, and that of libreahon. We need not fear that we should 
have to renounce a full comprehension of Sankara's system 
but for this doctrine of dual metaphysics. The plausibility of 
the view that the Parmarthavastha of cosmology and the 
Paravidya of theology together form rival esoteric systems of 
metaphysics arises from the fact that firstly Deussen wrongly 
understands Sankara's explanation of the creation from the 
parmarthika point of view to consist merely in denying the 
origin of the world itself, and secondly he wrongly believes 
that there is an irreconcilable opposition between the "realism" 
of creation of the world and its identity with Brahman. Both 
these errors arise owing to neglect of the standpoint which 
is essential to Sankara's system as a whole, namely the stand¬ 
point of Value. It is not Sankara but Deussen that has "lagged 
behind the full scope of his thoughts* and "fallen short of the 

greatness of this.point of view*. The *false connections* 

which Deussen claims to have noted "in the organism of 
( Sankara's ) system"* do not constitute a discovery but an 
invention. _ 


1 D. s. V.. P. 101. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE NATURE AND THE MEANS OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

INTRODUCTION 

In the preceding chapters we have tried to explain the 
problems which Ankara's philosophy sets before itself and of 
which it constitutes a solution. We have also given expre¬ 
ssion to our considered view that Ankara stands among the 
greatest systematic thinkers of all times. But this is an 'age 
of criticism', as Kant said of his own age, "a criticism from 
which nothing need hope to escape'. Philosophy must jus¬ 
tify itself at the bar of reason, if it does not intend to 'lose 
all claims to the sincere respect which reason yields only to 
that which has been able to bear the test of its free and open 
scrutiny". Does Sankara's philosophy do all this? Is it 
"philosophy" in the sense in which the modern age under¬ 
stands philosophy? It has been seriously maintained by 
many reputed scholars that Ankara's philosophy "seeks to 
shelter itself behind its sanctity", and avoids facing the major 
epistemological issues "on the plea of the imbecility of human 
reason*'. It is, they would say, borrowing the words of Kant, 
dogmatic and not critical. Dr. Dasgupta holds that "Ankara 
was not writing a philosophy in the modern sense of the term, 
but giving us the whole truth as taught and revealed in the 
Upanisads"; reason, according to him, could be used either 
for the "right understanding of the revealed scriptures", or 
"for the refutation of the other systems of thought". Like^se 
Deussen says that in Sankara's commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra there is not "any discussion of the Pramanas at all' .* 
They are "set aside as inadmissible for the metaphysics of 
the Vedanta".* According to him, the Vedanta even in 
Sankara had not attained that ripeness of thought which can 
enable metaphysics to "attain its contents only through a right 

1 History, Vol. I, PP. 434,435 ~ ' 

2 D. S. V., P. 89. 

3 Jbid., P. 90. 
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use of the natural means of knowledge".* The result is that 
the Vedanta in Sankara has to "help itself out of the difficulty 
by the short cut of substituting a theological for the philoso¬ 
phical means of knowledge".* iaiikara has been able to 
grasp the ^ metaphysical truth by intuition, but he does not 
^ow the "way of abstract reasoning and soientific proof".* 
This is not all. He goes to the length of asserting that the 
Kantian analysis of the cognitive faculty is the only thing 
that can supply "the true scientific foundation of the Vedanta 

system"*, and expresses the hope "that the Indians.will 

accept the teachings of the 'Critique of Pure Reason', when it 
is brought to their knowledge, with grateful respect".® An¬ 
other Ind'an scholar, wholly agreeing with Deussen, wriles 
that Sankara keeps continually shifting from the vyavaharika 
to the parmarthika standpoint, throws logic overboard, and is 
forced to take his stand upon pure scriptural authority when¬ 
ever he has to answer logical objections against the Advaita 
position.® It is nothing strange it to the European scholar 
who thinks his mind "is not bound by the doctrine of Sruti" 
any attempt to erect a metaphysical system on the basis of 
Sruti should "stand self-condemned".* 

The question which an expositor of Sankara has to face 
at the very outset is a very serious one, serious because cn 
an answer to this question will finally depend the position 
which history wil[ assign to Sankara in the hierarchy of the 
systematic thinkers of all times who have made an attempt 
to understand and expound the mystery of exis ence. The 
question is—is Sankara's philosophy dogmatism with no ra¬ 
tional basis ? Is it mere ‘disquisilion on the Vedanta-texts 
carried on with the help of arguments which are in confor¬ 
mity with such texts"?® Is the task which Sankara's philoso¬ 
phy places before itself nothing other than constructing a 

1 ibid., p. 90. 

S Ibid. 

3 Aspects of the Vedanta, P. 127. 

4 D.S.V. P. 55. 

5 ibid 

6 Belvalkar, P. 18. 

7 1 hibaul, P. ciii. 

8 S. B., I. 1. 1. 
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system of "pure metaphysic", "without a previous criticism 
of pure reason", basing that system on principles "without 
first asking in what way reason has come into possession of 
them, and by what right it employs them"?* At first sight it 
seems that Sankara s philosophy is nothing but dogmatism 
which has a naive simplicity about it and which does not 
trouble itself by any thought of examining the presupposi¬ 
tions on which the system is made to rest. For we find him 
confessing at the very outset in his Commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra* that its aim is merely a "disquisition on the Ved¬ 
anta texts, to be carried on with the help of conformable 
arguments", and "the comprehension of Brahman takes place 
by the ascertainment, consequent on discussion of the sense 
of the Vedanta texts, and not by inference or any other 
means of valid knowledge".® But the conclusion to which 
we shall be led in the subsequent discussions will be just 
the reverse of this. Saiikara s Advaitism is a rare example 

of a systen which is throughout informed by a spirit in the 

highest degree critical and not inerely speculative, There 
is not merely imaginative flight in Sankara; there is also, in 
the same degree and to the same extent, that critical pene¬ 
tration without which phUosophy would lose all the respect 
to which it is entitled as an intellectual discipline. We shall 
next proceed to an exposition of the epislemological basis of 
the Vedanta of^ Sankara. The questions which will have to 
be discussed in this connection are the following— 

(i) Is there anything in Sankara's writings which goes 
to substantiate the claim put forward on his behalf 
that he has an independent epistemological stand¬ 
point of his own on which he bases his world-views 
and from which these can be said to follow legiti¬ 
mately ? What is this epistemological standpoint ? 

(ii) In what way is his epistemological slandooint relat¬ 
ed to his theory of Pramanas, especially the Sabda 
Pramana ? What is the connection between his 
theory of the "Means" of Knowledge and his theory 

_ of the "Valid ity" of Knowledge ? 

1 Kant: Salectlons from Kant by Watson, P. 7. ~ ~ 

2 S. B.,I. 1. 1. 

3 ibid., 1. 1. 2. 
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There should be a harmony between the "theory of 
knowledge" and the "theory of reality", between epistemology 
and ontology. If we look into the history of philosophy, we 
8 lall find that this has been the driving force of all episte¬ 
mological discusfions. Realism and Rationalism, no less 
than Intuihonism and Mysticism, are inspired by this veiy 
Ideal, however qualified b? die success ihey are able to 

achieve. When Jacobi, Germany's apostle of intuition, reco¬ 
mmended the intulUve way of knowing In metaphysics, and 
Schelling insisted that the genius of the artist is a gateway to 
metaphysical knowledge, and "art the organon of phUoso- 
Phy they were emphasizing the self-same liufh. The same 

Ideal inspires the metaphysical conslrucHon of Henri Berg- 
son in modem tUnes. He gives expression to this conviction 
n numerous places. 'Theory oi knowledge and theory of 
hie seem to us Inseparable."* 'The problem of knowl^e 
13 one With the metaphysical problem."* And again, ' th^y 
of knowledge must be dependent upon me.aphysics."* Ho 
IS under the impulse of the same Ideal when he says that 
metaphysics claims to dispense with symbols and seizes 
reality without any expression. translaHon or symbolic repre¬ 
sentation. Realism stands tor the same ideal, whether it 
telieves in the Independenceof the immanent or the transcen¬ 
dence of the independent; and however pobraical may 
be its altitude toward Idealism, both keep the same end 
in view believing that there should be a harmony be- 

‘T. u c standpoint and the world:viow8 

wh^ch follow form it. The ideal has not always been 
achieved- Modem Realism is a case in point. It betrays 
the divorce between theory of knowledge and theory of 
leallly in the most glanng way. James Bissell Pratt one 
cf the prominent realists of the present day. confesses 
this m his personal statement in "Contemporary American 
Philosophy .* He writes, "Critical RHallem was Intended 
and is maintained as a purely oplslomologlcal doctrine 
It would be strange, however. If it has no baaring on 

I Cr*allyo Kvolutlon: Inirodutlon, P. XIII, —— . 

: Ibid., P. 188. 

3 ibid. 

4 Vol. n. PP.-16,217- 
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the problems of ontology. Thera is, to be sura, little 
agreement among critical realists as to what this agreement 
may be. Several of the members of the group that wrote the 
"Essays” have developed out of their epistemological realism 
a naturalistic metaphysics. As I view the question the logic 
of the thing runs quite the other way. The concept of a mind 
that does transcend itself—which is the very centre of Criti¬ 
cal Realism—would seem to me to imply a uniqueness on 
the part of mind such as to separate it rather sharply from 
the physical world and from mechanistic nature”. 

Theory of knowledge Is the foundalion stone of philoso¬ 
phy and metaphysics is the structure built upon it. But at 
the same time theory of knowledge would degenerate into a 
mere wrangle of words and useless hair-splitting if metaphy¬ 
sical theory were not a direct issue of its special features. It 
stands to the credit of Sankara that he has realized the great¬ 
ness of the principle which wo have laid down above, and 
uses it as the star to guide his way. The student of Sankara 
need not go to Kant's "Critique of pure Reason" in order to 
discover the philosophical base of his Advaitism; a careful 
study of hts commentary on the Brahm Sutra and the Upani- 
sads will supply all that Is essential to support the superstruc¬ 
ture of his system. His works, whatever else they may be, 
constltule, at the same time, a magnificent "Critique" of 
"Spiritual Reason", though not of "Pure Reason" as Kant 
understands ih The greatness of Ankara consists in this, 
tliat his theory of knowledge is in perfect accord with his 
theory of reality. He recognizes, as Bergson does, that these 
are "inseparable" and the problem of knowledge is one with 
the metaphysical problem.* As we proceed in our exposition 
of Sankara’s theory of knowledge, we shall be able to refute 
the view that "thero Is neither in the text nor In the Comment¬ 
ary any discussion of the Pramanas at all": that they are "set 
aside as Inadmissible for the metaphysics of the Vedanta"; that 
tlie Vedanta is subversive of "thenatural means of knowledge"; 
and that it is constantly engaged in "helping Itself out of the 
difficulty by the short cut of substituting a theological for the 
philosophical means of knowledge."* In an exposition of 

1 E*olutlo''. P- 16S- 

2 D. S. V., PP. 89. 90. 
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Ankara's theory of knowledge we must carefully separate the 
two questions of the source or means of valid knowledge and 
that of the test or criterion of validity. The former is the ques¬ 
tion of the origin of knowledg, the latter of its validity; and an 
answer to the first does not necessarily constitute an answer to 
the second. All the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy 
agree that perception, inference and vadic testimony are 
means of valid knowledge, but all oi them do not give the 
Sfime answer to the question what constitutes the validity of 
knowledge; nor do they always agree as to the sense in which 
one or other of the valid means of valid knowledge is to be 
understood. First we shall take up tlie mainly epistemological 
question which is concerned with the nature and significance 
of knowledge as such, and then discuss the significance of 
Ankara's eptcteraological position and its bearing on his 
theory of pramaiias or means of knowledge. Finally we 
shall endeavour to show (he extent to which his world¬ 
views can be said to be in line with his epistemological 
conclusions. 

II 

THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE AS VASTUTANTRAM 

According to Ankara, the function of knowledge (jhanam) 
is to reveal the real nature of a thing. Knowledge or truth is 
an agreement of thought with reality*; and In the absence of 
adequacy of thought to thing there can be no knowledge. 
Sankara believes that no one can consistently deny relation 
of logic to reality; it would mean denying a relation of logic to 
truth. This shows his sharp disagreement with formal lagic, 
which has no concern with reality. On this point Ankara's 
view is similar to that of Bosanquet, who insists upon logic 
being regarded as dealing with reality. According to Ankara, 
"the knowledge of the real nature of a thing does not depend 
on human notions. It depends on the thing itself.* "To say 
ot a post that it is either a post or a man or something else 
is not to give its truth.”* The reason Is that tiiere can be no 

1 s. n., 1.1. 3 . iir«rrfKiTrJT«f i 

2 IWd.. I 

3 Ibid. 
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option regarding the real nature of a thing: it cannot be of 

nature as well as of that nature and abo of a third one. 
Knowledge which sntlaftes this condition. 1. e. which reveals 
reality, which is controlled by It. and which Is not relative 
to human notions, is real knowledge. It is taltva)fiina.‘ It is 
samyaginana, perfect knowledge.® It is perfect because it 
has the characteristic mark of uniformity. Is identical, and 
always of tfie same nature, being always determined by and 
under the control of the real thing. 

This characteristic is shared by all knowledge whether 
it is spiritual or sensuous, whether it b intuitional or percep¬ 
tual. Knowledge is one, and its fundamental characterbtic 
b the same whether the object of that knowledge is Brahman 
or a post or a milestone along the roadside, whether that 
knowledge is, as Sankara says. Brahmajhana or Arthajhana. 
According to Sankara, the judgment'Fire b hot" embodies 
as valid a knowledge as the judgment 'Bruhirmn is sat, cit 
and ananda".or the judgment that 'the world b transitory and 
without essence." 


If the knowledge of a reality which is an already exist¬ 
ing one is always vastutanlram, there is nothing wh=ch can 
prevent us from comprehending the nature of that reality, 
provided we make use of the right pramana or means 
knowledge, which, in its turn, will be determined by the 
nature ol the reality to be known. In one case sensuous 
perception may be the appropriate means of knowledge; in 
another case the nature of the thing may demand that re¬ 
course be had to spiritual perception or intuition (anubhava). 
Whatever be the prarnona employed, the resulting knowledge 
will have the characteristic explained above. The knowledge 
that "file is hot" can be Had only by having recourse to that 
"means of knowledge" known as pratyakga or r^rcoptlon. 
Even il "the theory of perception adopted by the Advalta 
Vedanta is rather crude on the scientific side", as Professor 
Kadhakrishnan thinks il is*, the epistemological character of 

1 ibid, 

2 S.B.. II. 1. II. I 

3 I. P.. Vol. II. p. <492. 
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knowledge DISTINGOISflSn PROM ACTIVITY 


knoiLL ^ and being a bhutavastu its 

knowledge IS vastutantram,cannot be the object of that means 

sentiw"^ tv competent to reveal the nature of 

Sn a 1 T!; Pratyaksa. Every pramana operates 

within a limited and well-defined sphere. While PrSyaksa 

reveals sensible things, Anubhava is the pramana to be res 

va ut of B^na C° insight into the nature of the supreme 
aJues of Being, Consciousness, and Bliss, for which Moksa 
Brahman is but another word in Sankara's philosophy. ' 

III 

knowledge distinguished from activity 

ina of knowledge as vastutantram accord¬ 

ing to Sahara, serves to distinguish it from "activity" Know 
edge and activity are entirely different in nature One of 
he negative marks of "activity- is that it is not concerned 
with revealing the nature of an already existing reality nor 

sit required to answer to the nature of the thing like W 

thfn controlled by the nature of the 

thing. Positively it is wholly relative to and bound up with 

some human individual.* Compare the Vedic statLent 
One who desires heaven must perform the new and full 
moon sacrifices '. This sentence enjoining the sacrifice 
hen fully understood, gives rise to knowledge But th^i 
knowledge arising from it is not the performance of’th; salt 
fice, which alone constitutes "activity". With regard to the 
knowledge, no option is possible, but it is of the essence of 
activity to carry option with it. One may perform the new 
and full moon sacrifice, one may not perform it, one may 

1 S.B.. r. l.I; I. 1.4. --- 

2 S.B., I. 1.1, 
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perform it in a way contrary to the prescribed one. This is 
poss'.ble because '’activity'' is wholly "puru^tantrara”, t.e. 
relative to man. One cannot know fire either as hot or cold, 
for no option is possible where "knowledge’’ ol a thing is 
under consideration, because knowledge must answer to the 
nature of the thir-.g. But an action whether of ordinary life or 
enloined by th^ Veda may ©ithjr be done or not bs done, or 
be dune in a ditferent way. A man may, for Instance, go 
either by means ol a horse, or on foot, or by some other 
means, or not at all. 

In this sense, meditation (dhyanam) and retlectton 
(cintanam) are, according to ^likara, activities, though they 
are mental. They are wholly dependent on the meditating 
or the reflecting person. Modern psychologists point out 
that the human mind must interpret the sensations end put 
meaning upon them from its inner resources, in order that 
F>ercaption may result. But according to Ankara these 
processes cannot pass lor knowledge; they are no doubt 
preliminary to knowledge, but they do not form the essence 
of it. These processes are "activities" (kriya). "Knowledge 
is not a mental activity."* Therefore knowledge, although 
mental, widely differs from meditation and the like * ’’The 

meditation, for instance, on man and woman as fire . 

is merely an action and dependent on mar; the viewing of 
the well-known fire as fire is not dependent on Vedic state¬ 
ments nor on man, but only on a real thing which is an object 
of perceplicn; it is therefore knowledge and not action.”* 
Upasana,imply ing all the diverse forms of worship, meditation, 
prayer-offering, is a kind of "activity" because it is ultimately 
puruaatantram. Because no option is possible with regard 
to the knowledge of a thing "it has n ver been observed 
either directly to remove some characteristic of a thing or to 

create one: .. it can neither create 

nor put a slop to real entity."* Knowledge reveals reality and 
does not create it; the Vedas, which are the repositary of 

1 s- B., 1.1. 4. 

2 ibid, 

3 ibid. 

4 Erhad. S- B., 1. 4. 10. 
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perfect knowledge, “are only informative and not c;ealive. 
A scriptural statement cannot impart any power to a thing.' ’ 

IV 

KNOV/LEDGE INDEPENDENT OF TIME, PLACE AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

Because knowledge is controlled by the already existent 
reality, according to Ankara "it is independent of place, time 
circum8fances,etc, as 'lira is hot', and 'the ether is formless," * 
As the nature of a thing is eternal, bscausa a thing can never 
divest itself of its natural property and be other than what it 
is, knowlaija also, which is concerned with the revelation of 
the nature of the thing and which must answer to that nature, 
is characterized by universaliiy and necessity. It is identical 
and uncontradictable. Truth means being of one and the 
same nature. "Fire is hot"—this knowledge, because it ans¬ 
wers to the nature of reality and is bound up with it, is eter¬ 
nally true. The truth of the judgement is not relative to 
particular time, place, and attendant circumstances. This 
characteristic belongs in a way to all knowledge, as much to 
a priori as to a posteriori knowledge, as much to perceptual 
as to Intuitional knowledge. Self-knowledge or knowledge 
of God has as much universality and necessi.y as the know¬ 
ledge that fire Is hot and ether is formless. The lalier is as 
much independent of time, place and circumstances, as the 
ioimer, because both are vaslutantram. Time, place and 
circumstances are the necessary antec3den.3 of knowledge, 
but ihey do not enter into its constiiution as such. 

This is also lha dividing line balwas.n "knowle J js" and 
"acliviiy". "Acriviiy, being bound up wiih parsons, depends 
on place, time and circumstances."* Let us explain the naiure 
ot activity as distinguished trom knowledge by making a 
briet reference to Kant. .According to Kant the character of 

1 Ibid., I. 4. 10. 

2 IbW.. IV. 5. 15. IT 

sTwicfiiRtrira I 

3 Bfh*d. S.B.. IV. s. 15. i 
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the human mind (with its human sensibility and understand¬ 
ing) determines (along with thinqs-in-fhemselves) our com¬ 
mon objective world. The human sensibility impresses its 
own stamp, its own forms of space and time, upon the sensa¬ 
tions which it receives, and Ihus makes the percept. But 
mere unrelated, disconnected percepts would not be know- 
iedgai the human understanding connects these percepts by 
imposing upon them the categories which are the different 
forms of conceiving or relating or connecting percepts. The 
mind has to become active in thinking by contributing to the 
manifold of sense the categories; and in this way it prescribes 
its laws to the sensible universe. In this way, says Kant, rea¬ 
son makes the cosmos. According to Ankara, so far as these 
functions of mind are concerned, they do not constitute 
knowledge; they are but operations or activities of mind. 
Sankara is at one with Kant in his assertion that knowledge is 
judgment. But Sankara Would say that judgment may mearj 
either of two things. It may mean (1) the mental activity of 
judging or (ii) the resulting knowledge, which, according to 
Kant, possesses (in certain cases) universality and necessity 
According to Sahkara, the latter alone can be said to be 
-jftana''; the former is "kriya” merely; it is activity on the part 

of the mind. It is purusatantram. The further development 
of Sankara s philosophy Is bound up with the deducUon of 
the consequences of this epistemological position. 

V 

UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR KNOWLEDGE 

Though Ankara holds that all knowledge is independent 
of time, place and circumstances, and there is a necessity 
and universality which characterizes knowledcje as such, he 
is not unaware of the distinction between particular know 
ledge and universal knowledge. He fully recognizes that 
there is a knowledge which is merely particular, being con¬ 
fined to the differentiated objects.and is to be sharply disting¬ 
uished from knowledge which i8 unlveisal. just because if is 
concerned wUh reality in its absolute and infinite aspect 
and is conducive to the greatest good of man. This disttnc- 
tion between particular knowledge and universal knowledge 
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Is, for Sankara, a distinction of value and noi only one of 
logical categories. ^hkara calls it the distinction bet¬ 
ween "Vi^sa Vijftana'' and "Nirviaesa Vijnana"’; bet¬ 
ween “Upadhivlalsfa Vijftana” and "Sarvopadhivivarjita 
jnana”*, 1. e. knowledge of reality as limited by name and 
form and reality as unlimited by any adjunct,because all limit¬ 
ing adjuncts are nothing other than Brahman which is the 
Reality and a thing cannot be limited by its own self. The 
knowledge that"!ire is hot” is no doubt perfect knowledge, sam- 
yagjnana, according to Sankara, and is indeF>endent of time 
and place, just as is the case with the knowledge that ' Brah¬ 
man is Sat, Cit and Ananda, and is the Self of everyone". 
But the former is the knowledge of a differentiated object, of 
reality as limited by name and form, of the absolute being 
infected with division and discrepancy * Only that know¬ 
ledge, which is the knowledge of Reality as it is in itself, is 
conducive to the attainment of the Highest Good. No such 
fruit attaches, according to Sankara, to the knowledge of 
reality as differentiated by name and form.* The knowledge 
that "fire is hot" and "ether is formless", though it is sam- 
yagjhana, is not absolute or universal knowledge in the sense 
in which the knowledge lhat Brahman is the self of every¬ 
one is. The logical form of these judgments is the same, but 
they differ fundamentally in their axiological significance. 


This is why, according to S inkara, the Upanisadic know 
ledge alone deserves to be called universal knowledge, and 
apart from the Upanisads perfect knowledge is impossible.* 
In other words, samyagjftana or universal knowledge is know¬ 
ledge of things as having their being in and through Brah¬ 
man, and Is identical with what Spinoza calls scientia Intiil- 
liva. "Fire Is hot" is perfect knowledge,* only in a certa’ 
sense and not absolutely. Fire is mere name and form, a 
rding to Sankara, and fieriness from the "fire" vanishes 

1 S. B.. l. 3. 19: Brh*d. 5. B., IL 1. 19 . 

2 s. B.1.1.12, | 

* Ibid* 11. 1. 14. 

4 S. B.. It. I. I. 

5 Ibid.. It. I. I I. 
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we realize lhat ii is a modification baaed on words merely.’ 
Faiih being only an effect of water, the only truth would be 
water, and earth would be a mere name. So loo, the water 
being an effect of fire, would bo a more name; and the only 
truth would be the fire. Fire too, b^inq an effect of Being, 
would be a mere name, the only tru*h being the Pure 

.Thus, then, all things being only a modification 

of Pure Being, the knowledge of this makes all things known."* 
This knowledge alone is |>erfecl knowledge, and "when a 
man realizes the whole variety of beings as resting in the one, 
and as an evolution from that (One) alone, then he becomes 
Brahman".* Particular knowledge presents to us the passing, 
changing, particular and accidental. Universal know¬ 
ledge reveals the universal, the changeless and the absolute, 
and is true knowledge. The particular knowledge, or vi^- 
93viinana, is knowledge of the real through the limiting ad¬ 
juncts or upadhis. The essence of the upadhi lies in its incom¬ 
pleteness. The knowledge of the particular, of the vire^a. is 
knowledge of a thing not having its balng in and through the 
Absolute but having a self-subslstingindependence and enjoy¬ 
ing an existence in its own right and for its own self. To view 
a thing thus is to view it falsely.* The particular knowledge 
is incomplete knowledge, which is the same as knowledge 
of an Incomplete reality. The universal knowledge is know¬ 
ledge of the reality in its absolute completeness.* 

VI 

SANKARA AND KANT ON KNOWLEDGE 

Kant's analysis of knowledge, with its assignment of a 
legislative function to the knowing mind, led him to the 
conclusion that the world we know is a world of appearance 
or phenomena, a world of things as they appear and must 

1 Chind.. s. B-. VI. 4. I, I 

2 Ibid.. VI. 4. 4. 

3 Gita.S. B.. Xlll. SO. 

4 Cband. S. B.. VIII. 5. 4. 

5 B.had. S. B.. II. 4. 12: pr:rT»TET. iV. 3. 20, 

rEHR; IV-3-2*. I-< *0. srfnnjpr ar»i«pT; iv.3. 20, 

imrEVK, rdFiOTSTR I 
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appear to human minds, but not a world of these things as 
they are in themselves. Real things never appear to us as 
they are in themselves; what we know is their appearance 
only, whose character is affected throughout by the nature 
of the knowing mind. Sankara's analysis of the nature of 
knowledge, with its emphasis upon its objective character 
(vastutantratva)and consequent independence of time, place, 
circumstances, etc., led him to an entirely different ccnclu- 
sion. For Sankara, knowledge, even when its object is what 
Kant calls "appearance", can be valid knowledge. Accord¬ 
ing to him in every act of perception human mind is in con¬ 
tact with a real object and not with the appearance of it. Both 
Sankara and Kant believe that "the being of reality is not 
apprehended by us, what we grasp is an appearance thereof".' 
But they believe it in entirely different senses, and the ways 
in which they arrive at this conclusion have nothing in 
common. 

Kant proceeded by an analysis of "the nature of our 
cognitive faculcy"*, and determined the a priori conditions 
of experience. The consciousness which he interrogates is 
the perceptual consciousness; the ideal of knowledge which 
he places before himself is the scientific knowledge which 
is confine'd to the discovery of connections and interconnec¬ 
tions among the phenomena. Sahkaia begins his enquiry not 
by analysing the perceptual consciousness, as Kant does; 
but the valuational consciousness. Kant’s Immanent Meta¬ 
physics is a metaphysics of science merely, which is no 
metaphysics at all; Sankara's metaphysics is a metaphysics 
of Value, the metaphysics which really matters for us. 
"Liberation, therefore, is the Brahman which is the object of 
our present enquiry."® Kant's reason for his assertion that 
the human mind knows the real not as it is but as it appears 
to it, is that it looks at the things-in-themselves through 
certain coloured glasses, namely, the a priori forms of space 
and time and categories of understanding. The perception 
we have is a coloured perception, and as these a priori 
intuitions and categories are native to the human mind and 


1 I. P., Vol. II, P. 521 

2 D. S. V. . P. 55. 

3 S. B. I. 1. 4. 
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cannot be dissociated from it without destroying the mind 
itself, human knowledge is eternally and unalterably con¬ 
fined to the appearances only. Sankara's reason for his 
statement that what we grasp is an appearance of reality and 
not the being of it is that we fail to realize the inner signifi¬ 
cance of things, which consists in their being an expression 
of Divine Life and Divine Bliss. 

It is an error to believe, as Deussen does, that an "analysis" 
of "the nature of our cognitive faculty " , "as Kant undertook 
it, would in fact give the true scientific foundation of the 
Vedanta system"*. To think that there is any identity between 
the teachings of the above critique and those of Ankara is 
to do an injustice to the latter. The resemblance between 
Kant's axiom that " the transcendental ideality of the world 
does not exclude its empiric reality" and Sankara's maxim 
that from the vyavaharika point of view the world is real and 
from the Paramarthika unreal is not deep-rooted. The latter is 
a judgment made from the standpoint of value. This stand¬ 
point is completely foreign to the first Critique ofKant.whichis 
believed by Deussen to supply "the true scientific foundation 
of the Vedanta system." If there is any similarity to be drawn 
between Ankara and Kant, reference must be made to the 
latter two Critiques It is not until we come to the Critique of 
Practical Reason, where Kant lays bare his teaching that the 
universe is a Kingdom of Ends and exists for the fashioning of 
moral personalities, or is , in the words of Keats, " a vale of 
soul-making",that we can discover any great kinship between 
Safikara and Kant . Kant analyses the moral consciousness 
which gives us intimations of certain moral values; Sarikara 
interrogates the highest religious consciousness, which in¬ 
cludes within its sweep the moral consciousness, and, while 
sublimating it. at the same time transcends it Both appeal to 
the value consciousness of man . 

Thus we see that there is not much in common 
between Kant's first Critique and Sankara's Vedanta. The 
upshot of the whole Critique of Pure Reason is that 
metaphysics which pretends to a knowledge of the 

1 D. S V., P. 55. 
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Absolute is doomed. The 'Absolute" is the forbidden fruit 
or Kant in that Critique. But it is just with this forbidden 
truit that Sankara's philosophy deals. The metaphysics 
which Kant stigmatizes as "metaphysics as a natural disposi 
p metaphysics which really matters for Sankara. 

l*aithful to his analysis of knowledge and the discovery of 
Its inherent nature as vastutantram, Sankara is not led 
to the Kantian view that human knowledge is confined to 
appearances only, because it must of necessity come to man 
through certain coloured glasses which are native to the 
knowing mind. If the forms of sensibility and the categories 
cf understanding are part and parcel of the knowing mind 
as Kant believes to be the case, a complaint against them is' 
useless. According to Sankara, the very nature of the know¬ 
ing faculty cannot be used as an argument against its 
coimpetence to give valid knowledge of the thing. This is why 
tor Sankara the judgments that "fire is hot" and "Brahman 
is Sat, Cit and Ananda" both constitute valid knowledge 
In knowing that fire is hot we know the fire as it is and not 
the fire as it merely appears to us. Likewise in cognizing 
Brahman as the highest Reality, the greatest consciousness, 
and the intensest Bliss we know Brahman as it is and not 
merely as it appears to us. 

VII 

THE ME'^NS OF KNOWLEDGE 

If knowledge is vastutantram, the really important 
question to be asked and answered is: what is the means 
to the knowledge of the thirig (vastu)? This is the question 
which Sankara raises next. Ankara holds that if knowledge 
is vastutantram, there is nothing to prevent man from knowing 
the nature ot reality, provided he makes use of the light means 
of knowledge. Right knowledge is what Ankara calls Prama ‘ 
that through which right knowledge can be had is Pramana 
the Means or Source of Knowledge. "Knowledge is the 
result of the different means of knowledge and these have 
for their objects existin g things.'* 'A means of knowleda^ 

1 S. B.,1V. 1. 2. ^ --- 

2 Ibid., I. I. 4. 
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is or Is not a means accordinq as it leads or docs not lead 
to valid knowledge. Otherwise even a post, for instance, 
would be considered a means of knowledge in perceiving 
sound, etc *' Sankara does not doubt the competence 
of the pramanas to produce right knowledge. Even 
Precsptlon and Inference, to say nothing of the Scripture, 
are means of valid knowledge: "In the presence of Inference 
and Scrip'ure leading to the knowledge of that (i.0.. Self), it 
is sheer temerity te hold that knowledge cannot arise".* &n. 
kara nowhere speaks of "the perversity of ordinary means of 
knowledge” of which he is sometimes accused.® On the 
contrary, he believes that if the means of knowledge are 
regarded as fundamentally defective and as infected with an 
innate "perversity", all our practical dealings will come to 
nought. Nothing would be further from Ankara's thought 
than to believe that the means of knowledge are Incompetent 
to give valid knowledge in their respective spheres S^ieak- 
ing of the validity of Inference as a means of knowledge he 
writes as follows: "If we challenge the validity of an Inference 
of the kind based on general observation, all our activities, 
including eating and drinking, will be impossible. This no 
one desires. We see in life that peole who have experienced 
that hunger and thirst, for Instance, are appeased by eating 
and drinklng.proceed to adopt those means expecting similar 
results; all this would be impossible".* All the means of 
knowledge produce "cerfatn and fruitful knowledge".* 
Perception produces the certain and fruitful knowledge that 
fire is hot; Anubhava produces the certain and fruitful know¬ 
ledge that one's own self is pure, untainted with evil, cons¬ 
ciousness, and bliss.* 'The possibility or impossibility of 
things is to be determined only on the ground of the opera¬ 
tion or non-operation of the means of knowledge; the opera- 
tioM and non-operation of the means of knowledge are not to 
be made dependent on preconceived possibilities or Impossi- 

""l BrhaeJ. S. B.. It. I. SO. 

2 GiU. S.B.. It. 21. 

3 A. C.Mukorlvo, A. U. S.. Vol. 11. P. 388. 

4 Brhad. S. B.. IV. 3.7. 

5 Jbld- I- 

6 Ibid., It. I. 20; S.B., I. 1.4; 11. l.U. 
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bilities. What is apprehended by perception or some other 
means of knowledge Is possible; whaf Is not so apprehended 
is impossible ”* 

It is, then, the questian of the pramuna which comes 
to the torefront in Sankara's philosophy. The nature of the 
praraana to be used will be dependent upon the nature of the 
reality intended to be known. If the object to be known Is 
an external material thing, pratyak^a or sensuous Perception 
will have to be used. If we want to get an insight into the 
nature of a reality like the self or the Brahman, or the values, 
we shall have to depsnd upon Anubha/a or Intuition.* This 
is true ol all other objects of knowledge and iheir pramanas. * 

Here also a comparison with Kant will be instructive . 
Kant's analysis of knowledge, directed towards Uie 
discovery of the a priori conditions of experience, led him 
to the conclusion that knowledge of the Unconditioned 
Reality is out of the question; the human mind must be 
content with the knowledge of the phenomena, iaiikara, with 
his main Interest in the epistemological character of 
knowledge itself, was led to inquire into the nature of the 
pramai?as or means of knowledge, as the result of his 
discovery that knowledge is vastutantram and is, inherently, 
independent of time , place, and circumstances . Jiankara 
boldly asserted that tf the propier pramaija is depended upon, 
it will take US to the region of the Noumenal Reality also That 
which stands in the way of our getting access to the Ultimate 
Reality is not the inherent nature of knowledge Itself, but an 
Injudicious use of the pramana or the means of knowledge . 
The fault lies not with knowledge but with the means of 
knowledge and when Kant proposes Faith as an alternative to 
knowledge, what he is really doing is to substitute one 
pramana by another pran.aria , and not to change the nature 
of knowledge Itself. Kant wrongly took knowledge to mean 
knowledge of the phenomena only . If it is the function of 
knowledge to reveal things, there Is no reason why an 

1 S.B., II. 3.S8. 

• s. B: I.«. I. sTpim Rt wwi 

3 S. B. 1 1. *• vi 
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epiRlemolc^ical Inquiry should start by e:,uating knowledge 
with knowledge of the phenomena or sense-perception. Had 
Kant reallz^ this from the very beginning , he would not 
have been forced to the irreconcilable dualism between faith 
and knowledge; Instead, he would have been led, like 
Sankara, to the oneness of knowledge whatever the type of it. 
1 he dualism of knowledge and faith, indicating a division in 
the sphere of knowledge itseU. would have been replaced by 
a duahsm of pramanas. based on a difference, not in 
knowledge, but in the nature of the objects of knowledge 
each equally valid and equally valuable In its own sphere'. 
He would not have been compelled to undo in the second 
CrtHque what he did in the first, and if would not have been 
necessary to deny knowledge of God. freedom, and 
Immortality in order to make room for faith. Ankara's view 
then is: there is unity of knowledge but diversity of pramanas 
resting on the manynes.s of objects.* 

The criterion or test of knowledge Is the same every¬ 
where; it is vasiutantram. But the means to it differ with the 
difference in the object ( vastu ) of knowledge. Accordingly, 
it is doing less than justice to Sankara to speak of "Intui¬ 
tion" as at once a "faculty of knowledge" and "the ulHmate 
criterion" of truth.* To ask the question whether "the appeal 
to the vedas is nothing short of an extra-philosophical crite¬ 
rion" is to ask an awkward question*; and to say that "for the 
Vedintist the ultimate criterion of truth Is an immediate 
experience"* is to miss the truth about Sankara’s epislemolo* 
gical standpoint. Scripture, Intuition, Perception and Infer 
ence are not the test of truth but means to It. The criterion 
of truth is that it Is vastutantram and answers to the nature 
of reality. This is simUar to Hegel's conception "of truth as 
self-accordance, ^the accordance of anything with its real 
nature, its notion".* Sankara's answer to the question what 
knowledg e is valid is: "Knowledge which is vastuiantram." 

1 S. B. II. 1*11. ^ 

2 fl. C. Muk*r}e*in A. U.S. Vol. III. PP. 385. 389. 

3 ibid., P. 403. 

4 ibid. 

5 Mur*: Introduction to Heq*!. p. 167. 
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This is th« ultimate <7round of the validity of knowledge, 
whatever he the source of it. 


VIII 

pramAnas and the region of AVIDYA 

We see how hollow is the contention of those who say 
that in Ankara there is no discussion of the pramanas at all 
and they are "set aside as inadmissible for ihe metaphysics 
of the Vedanta,".* Sankara's remarks on the"inadequacy and 
F>erversify of the ordinary means of knowledge" have been 
declared to ba "sweeping" and his epistemological position 
dubbed as "unqualified irrationalism".* The statement of 
Saiikara which has called forth these remarks is to tlie 
effect that "the means of knowledge, perception and the 
rest,and the scriptures belong to ths province of Ignorance", 
one amang many such others, dispersed throughout his 
works.* The truth is that the meaning and force of Sahkara's 
statement has not been understood, and he has bean made 
to say something which is as far removed from his mind as 
the north from the south pole. The misunderstanding is 
bound up with the Ignorance of the standpoint which Ankara 
adopts, namely, the standpoint of Value. 

His assertion, in the very beginning of his commentary 
on the Brahma Sutra, that all the means of knowledge and 
all the scriptures, whether they deal with ordinary human 
ends or with Intrinsic and eternal values, belong to the 
province of ignorance, simply means that these phenomena 
f are bound up with finite existence. Knowing or cognizing, 
implying a distinction between the knower, the known, and 
the means of knowledge, is a pragmatic attitude of the man; 
and the concrete situation in which he finds himself and 
which is preeminently marked by the discrepancy between 
the ideal and the actual is its sole justification and the only 
sound explanation. All injunctions and prohibitions, all 
delineations of the nature of the Good and the means to tha 

1 D, s. V., p. 89. ~ 

2 A. C. Muk«riee. A. U. S.. Vat. 111. l> 388. 

3 5. B. 1. 1. 1. 
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flllnmment of il, have a meaning only In the region where 
the actual has not passed into the ideal. This is the region 
of struggle, of strife, of endeavour, and of effort; of effort 
Issuing in success and hope in despair. When to the knower 
of Brahman everything has become the Self, the distinction 
tetw^n the knower, the known, and the object of knowledge 
vanishes, because there is nothing other than the knower 
and the conditions necessary for the operation of the means 
ol knowled^ge are absent. 

As knowing is a pragmatic activity, “we do not find any 
means of knowledge necessitating further operation ( on the 
part of the Knower ) when once the thing to be cognized by 
that means has been cognized'.' “When to the knower of 
Brahman everything has become the Self, then what should 
one smell and through what, what should one speak and 
through what, what should one think and through what, what 
should one know and through what ?'.» When tha S'*!! has 
lieen realized, and. with the realization of it, the gulf between 
the Self and the Not-Self, between what ought to be and what 
18 , between the realm of value and the region of existence 
has been bridged, “no dealing implying means and objects 
of knowledge is possible'. 'This final authority does away 
with the cognitive-hood of the self. and. with the disappeara¬ 
nce of it, the self ceases to be governed by Ihe pramanas. just 
as the waking state by the drearn-perceplion.*» There is no 
interest of the self which remains unsatisfied and to the satis¬ 
faction of which Ihe pramanas can possibly be conducive. 
"When the awakenmg takes place that everything is tlie Self, 
perception, etc. cease to be ofwative". 

Not only the secular means of knowledge, but the Scrip¬ 
ture also ceases to be operative and have any sway over the 
man of realization who has transcended the duality of value 
and existence and raised himself to the point where they 
fuse in one. "When the awakening takes place the Scripture 
c eases to be au thoritative."«_^’'So whei^they have attained 
I Gin. s. a. n. 69. — 

3 Brhad. S. B., U. 4. 14. 
i Gtt«. s. a, n 69. 

4 S. B.. IV. I. 3. 
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that mault ( L e., the knowledge of Brahman conslsUng 

In the realization of the unity of the Self).their real state 

of aloofness, their interest in the authcrMat veness of the scrip, 
ture. ceases. And in the absence of that the Scripture, too 
lust ceases to be Scripture to them.*** True to his standpoint 
that the pramanas have a pragmatic value and are relative 
to the interests and needs of the pramatr or subject, ^likara 
points out that when all duality is over, when knowledge 
reaches its perfection consisting in the realization of the one- 
ness of the Self with Brahman, when only unity, the one 
without a second the Good, stands, all differences such as 
scirpture, disciple, and discipline are at an end 


To a man of realization scripture Is no more a "means 
o knowledge ; it is his own knowledge. This is why the Upa- 

realization "the Vedas are no 

Vedas . The srutl loses its operation, not because the man 
of realization comes to adopt a defiant attitude towards it but 
because what the sruti intends to teach has already become 
an accomplished fad. It possesses no more value as a means 
broause the end to which it is a moans is already realized 
This is the real meaning of Sankara's statement that the 
man who has realized Brahman as his Atman is not subject 
to injunctions and cannot be commanded by them becAiico 
even .he Vede. e.e bom o, h.n..■ "None oen’^be con,^ 
by his own words proceeding from his own knowledge'a 
wise master cannot be directed by an ignorant servant."* ' 


The adhyasa ^tween the knowing subject and the object 
of knowledge with which Ankara opens his Commrn^^ 
on the Brahma Sutra and which is declare^J therein tol2 
the foundation of all the practical dealings involvino fh« 
distinctions between the knower the obiect anW lu ^ 
o. know, 0.^0, d.e doen .he eohon td 0”^ 

■e bul e na.orel conseauenoa of Ihe discrepancy which ir.ha 
^oMhe world oHinii^e. Adhyaae, eccmdC-o 


1 Brhttd. S. B. V. I. I. 

2 Erh.d.s.B..iv.i.3. ^onrnr.. , 

3 Altaroya. S. B.,I. 1 . 

4 Ibid. 
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Is “the notion of somolhing In some other thing,”* as when 
mother-of pearl is taken for silver, or the rope for the snake, 
or wken the moon apjieara as double. It ts viewing a thing 
as other than what It is; this. In its turn, is bound up with the 
consciousness of variety or multiplicity,with the consciousness 
of this as distinguished from that, that as different from this, 
of both as contrasted with a third something, the third with 
a fourth something, and so on. It is relative to the conscious* 
ness of Self as distinguished from a not*self. 


I S. B., t. l. I. tniroduollon. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ANUBHAVA OR INTUITION 


ANUBHAVA AS VALUATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

In spite of the fact that the criterion of knowledge, accord¬ 
ing to Sihkara, ia ideaucally the same throughout, the 
means of knowledge are varied. A'l of them are valid means 
of knowledge. They tend to become invalid only when app¬ 
lied to a reality which, by its nature cannot be the subject- 
matter of that pramarra. "The several means of knowledge are 
piowerful in their respective spheres '*, and "one means of 
knowledge does not contradict another, for it only tells us about 
those things that cannot be known by any other means".* 
Ankara in his works refers to at least five sources cf know- 
ledge — Perception, Inference, Analogy (Upamana), Implica¬ 
tion (Arthapatfi) and Scriptural statement (Sabda).* At other 
places he refers to three sources only, namely Perception, 
hifererce, and Scripture.* Sometimes he cites Purana and 
Smrti as pramana*, and refers to IlihMa and Purana also as 
sources of knowledge. Sankara is not so much interested 
in enumerating the possible sources of knowledge as in deter¬ 
mining the pramana on which there is "any possibility of bas¬ 
ing the metaphysical verities", "the natural means of know¬ 
ledge" by making a "right use" of which metaphysics can 
attain its content. 

For Sankara there are no "rnalaphysical verities"; 
there is only one metaphysical verily, namely ih© Absolute 
GPxjd which is also the highest Reality. This absolute Good 
is, m the flrsi place, a bhufa vjslu an existent reality; In the 

1 Brhad. 3- B.. II. 1. 2 f^pTTirsrrrrsr ft i 

2 ibid.. ^ 

jfimTpT I 

3 Ibi'i., III. 3. I. 

4 Ibid. lit. 2. 1. 

5 Chond S- B., V. 10.1. 

6 S. B . I. .3. 31: HI. 3. 32. 
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second place, it is completely internal, inseparable from 
consciousness. A direct insight into an existent reality can 
be had only through Perceotion, whether it is external or in¬ 
ternal. Knowledge of the Good can be had only through 
internal perception, but one important feature of this internal 
consciousness will be that it will, at the same time, be a cons¬ 
ciousness of value. This is what, in contradistinction from 
sensuous perception, may be called Intuition. This intuitional 
consciousness is a value-consciousness. 

Sankara excludes Sensuous perception (Pratyaksa) from 
a knowledge of the Absolute Good or Brahman, because the 
latter, though it is an existent reality (bhutavastu\ does not 
exist either in space or in time and sensuous perception is of 
no avail in the region inhabited by a reality which is timeless 
and spaceless. Sankara says that Brahman—and for him Bra¬ 
hman is the same as the Absolute Good, i.e, Moksa or Muk- 
tyavastha—"though it is of the nature of an already existent 
reality, cannot be the object of perception and the other 
means of knowledge".* It cannot be the object of Perception; 
"sense-organs cannot grasp it, because the senses have, 
according to their nature, only external things for their 
objects, not Brahman".* 

Anubhava is the pramana through which direct access 
can be had to the nature of Brahman, or the absolutely real 
Good.* The problem of the "means" of knowledge cannot 
be discussed in isolation from and without reference to the 
"reality" which is to be known. This is the meaning of San¬ 
kara's statement that knowledge is vaslutantram. Sankara 
does not believe in the possibility of an epistemology which 
will be completely neutral. He does not first independently 
fix the pramaija and afterwards make an attempt to write 
down the nature of reality by making use of that pramana. 
The decision about one involves a decision about the other. 
The"pramaiia"of Anubhava is not a key which will open any 
and every lock; it has been made to suit a particular lock 

Experience makes us aware of a reality which is the 
oneness of value and tact, of an absolute "good" which is 

1 S.B.. I. 1-4. 

2 S.B.. I. 1-2. 

3 Iblrf. 
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above all conflict and above all care. Sankara discloses 
this fact to us and, basing his epistemological inquiry on the 
actuality of this experience, says that Anubhava or Intuition 
is the proper means to a knowledge of this reality. "How 
can one contest the fact of another possessing the knowledge 
of Brahman, though still in the body, vouched as it is by his 
heart's conviction?"' We can experience this "good*' in our 
personal life, because we are ultimately made of the same 
stuff. We share the divine life and the divine consciousness; 
we partajce of the divine bliss, our self is, in its essence. Sat, 
Cit and Ananda. This is the guarantee and this the explana¬ 
tion of the possibility of our having a direct experience of 
the good. To a self which is devoid of the experience of 
the good in however imperfect a way, it can never be explain¬ 
ed what good is like. If he were told what it is like, he 
would not follow it. But as it is, every one of us does expe¬ 
rience this good, in however imperfect a way, in our lives. 
We exp)erience it in "passing perceptions of beauty in nature" 
or in completely satisfied love which neither asks nor doubts, 
which is both intimate and intelligent, or still more intensely 
in that feeling which accompanies the spirit of surrender to 
an ideal which w3 have made our own. This good is expe¬ 
rienced in its natural purity and still more continuously by 
the yogin during what Sankara calls "Samradhanakala".* 
This experience is characterized, according to Sankara, in 
the first place by the feeling that "I am Brahman" and that 
"I am all''. Brahman is Sat, Cit and Ananda; accordingly in 
the feeling that "I am Brahman", or, what is the same, "Brah¬ 
man is my Atman", there is the enjoyment of infinite Being, 
perfect Awareness, and unbounded Bliss. The feeling that 
"1 am all" expresse but another side of this experience. In 
this state of Brahmanubhava everything becomes the Self. 
The distinction between Self and Not-Self vanishes and the 
Self is no more limited by another. This identification with 
all, in which one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows 
nothing else, is the highest of all attainments and constitutes 
the greatest bliss, in comparison with which all joys that are 


1 S.B.. IV. 1.15 

2 ibid.. III. 2.25. 
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due to the contact of the organs with their objects appear 
paltry and mean. 

According to Plato also the "good** is supposed to be 
grasped by direct vision only, and for that reason is strictly 
"ineffable". Taylor, commenting upon this, sayS that neither 
Plato nor any one else could tell another man what the good 
is, because it can only be apprehended by the most incom¬ 
municable and intimate personal insight. Socrates feels his 
inability to describe this good. Sankara also emphasizes the 
"ineffable" character of Brahmanubhava. This experience, 
he tells us, is unique, is peculiarly subjective.’ It gives one 
the conviction that one is completely blessed,and it requires 
no other witness than the testimony of one's Own experience; 
so what can be better than this?*'* One experiences not only 
that one has been "touched" by the good but also that one 
has "realized" it oneself. This is "anuvedana". "Anuvedana" 
is explained by Sankara as "that attainment which, as know¬ 
ledge ripens, culminates in the ultimate results, as eating 
culminates in satiety".* The good can be apprehended by 
direct acquaintance only, not by discursive reasoning. It is 
open to what Spinoza calls scientia intuitiva. Sankara does 
not make a secret of it; and in his insistence on the possib¬ 
ility of a knowledge of this good through intuition only, a 
faculty "which all possess but few use*', he shows his funda¬ 
mental agreement with the great mystics of all ages. He 
confesses plainly that the good can be grasped only by "tren¬ 
ching on the m>sticaT', and in his avowed mysticism he 
does not lay himself open to the change either of ignor¬ 
ing the claims of logical understanding or of claiming any 
"special inspiration" for himself, which, according to Caird, 
is an "anachronism" for the modern spirit. Sahkara agrees 
with Mctaggart that none ever went about breaking 
logic but in the end logic broke him, and accepts Caird's 
dictum that "the saint should also be a man of the world 
and that the prophet should show the logical necessity of his 
vision".* 

1 Brhad S. B., IV. 4. 8, I 

2 ibid. 

3 ibid. 

4 Caird : Hegel, P. 131. 
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Sankara does not mean to put forward any special 
claim either on his own behalf or on behalf of those in whose 
footsteps he is treading. He is never tired of repealing that 
"the knowledge of Brahman is accessible to all'’’, that so far 
as its attainment is concerned there is no difference between 
giants like Vamadeva and the human weaklings of today, 
that not even the gods can prevent a man who has known 
Brahman from becoming Brahman and all.‘ It is written, 
"Whoever among the gods knew it also became that"®. But 
it is not given to all to have a direct vision of this Good, just as 
it is not given to every eye, to that of the Bushman and the 
Hottentot also, to perceive the work of the categories in the 
making of the world of experience. For Sankara the vision 
is the privilege and the prerogative of the disciplined soul, 
disciplined in the purest of virtues, in keenest discrimination, 
and in persistent meditation.* All reasoning, all reflection is 
only preparatory to an immediate and intuitive vision of the 
good. It is an indispensable aid no doubt, according to 
Safikara, but only as tending to prepare the way for the birth 
of that scientia visionis is which it is the lot of the pure souls 
to possess. 

Sankara’s Anubhava is in essence the same as Spinoza’s 
scientia intuitiva. Intuitive knowledge is the knowledge of 
the existence of individual things in so far as they are in 
God. It is seeing God in all things and all things in God. 
To the man who has it all things appear in a transformed 
light: he sees things not as determined by space and time 
but as eternally involved in the idea of God, sees them, as 
Spinoza puts it, "under the form of eternity". This knowledge 
is just the opposite of what ordinary mortals have, which is 
partial, abstract, and disintegrated. Intuitive knowledge is 
knowing God as God knows Himself, and to this corresponds 
the culminating stage of the moral life, the essence of which 
is that "intellectual love of God’’ which is but another name 
for that constant, supreme, and perfect joy and blessedness 
which comes to him who beholds all things in God and God 

1 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 8. 

2 Ibid., I. 4. 10. 

3 Ibid., I. 4 10. 

4 Kena> S. B.| 11. 1* 
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in all things. This anubhava is the "divine eye", the "divya 
chaksu" of which the Gita speaks', "the consciousness that 
sees the whole variety of beings as resting in the One and 
as emanating from that one.’ * When this anubhava takes 
place, a man becomes Brahman. This Anubhava is identified 
by Sankara with what he calls sarvatmabhava*, identification 
with all and this is said to take place when a man intuitively 
realizes that all that he perceives is only the Self. "Intuition, 
then, consists in the knowledge that my Self is pure consci¬ 
ousness, free from all pain."^ There is freedom from all 
pain, because the intuitional consciousness is the conscious- 
n ss of a reality in which the distinction betweense self and 
not-self is non-existent,in which the duality between the ideal 
and the real,, has been overcome and pain follows only as the 
result of an unreconciled opposition between the above 
pairs of opposites. This alone constitutes that integral 
experience in which the whole universe is regarded as the 
fulfilment of a single, coherent, divine purpose. This alone 
can represent that "unique intuition" the search for which 
constitutes philosophy according to Bergson. This is the 
"true empiricism'* of which he speaks, the empiricism which, 
as he says, proposes to get as near to the original itself as 
possible, to search deeply into its life, and so, by a kind of 
intellectual auscultation, to feel the throbbings of the soul.'^ 
This alone is "true metaphysics". 

Anubhava or intuition is characterized by immediacy, 
like feeling, and quite unlike thought, which essentially con¬ 
sists in the separation of the subject and the predicate, the 
self and the not-self, or, as Bradley would put it, of the "what" 
and the "that". In every experience below the stage of 
Brahmanubhava or Atmanubhava there are two aspects, the 
"that" and the "what"; these two can be explicidy distinguished 
from each other. In thinking or reflection the "what", after 
being distinguished from the ' that", is ascribed to it as some¬ 
thing wh'ch can be truly said about it. This distinction is 

1X1. 8:XII1. 34. ■ 

2 ibid.. XIII. 30. 

3 Brhad. S. B., II. 5. 15. 

4 S. B., HI. 1. 1, 

5 Bergscn : An Intriductlon to Metaphysics, P. 31. 
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stence itself. Anubhava implies fusion at a higher level 
into a single directly apprehended whole of the vast comple¬ 
xity yielded by the process of thought and reflection This 
means that the immediacy characteristic of Anubhava is not 
pre-rsflective. but post-reflective. Anubhava is immediate 
ex^rience,but''notat a level below distinction and 

tL^J includes it "in such a way as to 

transform its character", as to make it appear to b^ the 
pessary expression of a transcendent Good, of a divine 
ulness of a spmtual meaning. Anubhava is the experience 
of a reality possessing a super-abundance in which all partial 
discrepancies are resolved and remain as higher concord." 

Sankara never represents anubhava as the conscious 
ness of a reality which is a Uon’s den or of a light in which all 
colours are grey. Anubhava is an experience L tetra^^ 
feature of which is constituted by value-corsciousness It is an 
experience of the reality and substantiality of values^ of Lir 
being foundational to the universe, and of the univeme res 
mg in and through them. It is this experience which possess 
es the highest authority so far as knowledge of Brahman is 
concerned; it is the highest pramana, the final court to which 
apppaal should ba mada when one is in doubt or darkness.* 

Anubhava, possessing these characteristics, is what Sari 

ur .Td Th apprehension o( te- 

hty and ihe man who has this himself becomes Brahman 
Brahman is nothing but this Integral experience. wLt’ 
Sankara means by Anubhava is most adequately expressed 
by the sloka of the Gita quoted above.* "When a man sees 
the whole variety of beings as resting in the one. and as 
emanating from that (one) alone, then he becomes Brahman " 
This anubhava is the same as samyagdarsana * Saiikara 
com m enting u pon it, says, "When a man sees that all the 

1 Brhad. S.B.. I. 4.7, affTTSTrirT: UR SfUfU UfT 

sreunurT i s.b., ii. i. u .fv ^ 


2 
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various classes of beings abide in the One, in the Self, i.e., 
when he intuitively realizes that all that we perceive is only 
the Self, and when he further sees that the origin, the evolu¬ 
tion (of eJl), is from that One, the Self as stated in the passage 
'From the Self is life, from the Self is desire, from the Self is 
love, from the SeM is aka^, from the Self is light, from the 
Self are waters, from the Self is manifestation and disappea¬ 
rance, from the Self is food'—then he becomes Brahman'^. 

Realization of this anubhava, then, will be an integral 
experience. It would be all-embracing and all-comprehend¬ 
ing. It will see the Self in everything and everything in the 
Self, God in everything and everything in God. It will be 
systematic as embracing the totality of existence, all at once 
and in a perfect unity, as its content, without discord or 
discrepancy. This Anubhava is knowledge of the real as 
the real knows itself. Man can have it only when man be¬ 
comes • one with the real. This knowledge of the real alone 
is real kr.owledge. Anubhava is at once this knowledge and 
also the means to it. 


ir 

^ANKARA AND KANT 

Anubhava as knowledge of God as God knows himself 
has affinity with what Kant called intellectual intuition. It is 
that kind of intuition which, according to Kant, brings direct 
knowledge of the ultimate reality But, in Kant's view, it is 
not given to man to p>ossess this intuition. It is "the preroga¬ 
tive of the Original Being, and can never belong to a being 
which is dependent in its existence as well as in its percep¬ 
tion, and in fact is conscious of its own existence only in rela¬ 
tion'to given objects".* This kind of intuition is "original" 
(intuitus originarius). In the case of human beings sensuous 
intuition alone is possible, and this never enables them to 
know the thing-in-itself but only the empirical object of 
experience. Human perception (i e., under forms of space 
and timei is ' sensuous simply because it is derivative (intuitus 

selected by W,teon, P. 38. 
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denvativus) and not original (intuitus originarius) and there- 
tore IS not an intellectual perception".* It is derivative be¬ 
cause It is dependent upon the existence of the object and 
therefore IS possible only if our perceptive consciousness is 
affected by the presence of the object. Were it original the 
very existence of the object would be given in the percep- 
tion. But such a perception, so far as Kant sees, can belong 
only to the Original Being. Sankara and Kant are at one in 
their belief in the reality of intellectual intuition. Both of them 
teheve that a knowledge of the ultimate reality cannot be had 
through sensuous intuition. According to Kant, so far as the 
transcendental thing in-ilself is concerned, there is no possi- 
bihty of ever making it an object of "knowledge”; for Sankara 
Brahman, though it is an already existent reality, cannot 
kLwi^g°* sensuous intuition and the other ways of 

But the similarity between their thoughts on this point 
ends here. Kant says that intellectual intuition can never 
^long to man; for Sankara anubhava, the synonym of the 
Kantian intuitus originarius,is foundational to his metaphysics 
1 he transcendental reality is seen by the yogin during the 
state oi samradhana. It is open to immediate intuition, which 
IS also the end of the enquiry into Brahman.® Kant lays so 
much stress upon the impossibility of intellectual intuition 
for human consciousness that he distinguishes his own 
philosophy on this ground alone from other forms of Idealism 
which rest upon a belief in the possibility of intellectual 
intuition. His attitude is one of uncompromising hostility. 
According to Sankara, human intuition is not mere sensuous 
intuition; it is also original or intellectual in the words of Kant 
Man can have direct knowledge of his own Self, which is Sat, 

Cit and Ananda; he can have an intellectual or original 
intuition of It along with the supreme values of "existence" 

Th I consciousness" of which it is an embodiment.' 

fh^ ^ w Brahman and Brahman is 

nf •* ° Man can thus have an intellectual 

i ntuition of God also. Pe rception is the fundamental 

1 Ibid. ^ ---- 

2 S. B.. I. 1. 4. 

3 S. B.. I. I. 2. 
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of knowledge, according to Sankara. It may be sensuous or 
non-sensuous, i. e, spiritual. Material things are known 
through sensuous Perception; spiritual realities through 
spiritual Perception. Spiritual Perception is what Sankara 
calls Anubhava. Kant's admission that God's knowledge of 
Himself takes the form of an intellectual intuition really amou¬ 
nts to saying that intellectual intuition is the true type of all 
knowledge. This also carries wifh it the implication that the 
main function of knowledge is to reveal reality, a truth duly 
emphasized by Sankara in his conception of jhana as vastu- 
tantram. But if it is so, Sankara says that it does not stand 
to reason that a limitation should be imposed on human 
knowledge and doubt cast uoan man’s experience of the 
transcendental realities and values.' If God has access to 
the thing-in-itself through intellectual intuition, human beings 
must have access to it in the same way in which God has 
access to it. 

For Sankara there is no insuperable difficulty in the way 
of man’s knowing God as He is, because God is the very 
Atman, the very life and breath of every living being. God 
is not an external creator or designer of the universe; He 
is the self-communicating life. The universe is God realiz. 
ing Himself. Man in trying to know God only tries to know 
his own Seif, his own Atman. If the object to be known, i. e. 
God, were son>ething entirely alien to the knowing mind, the 
latter would never be in a position to have any knowledge 
of it. His quest would be the quest of the Holy Grail; the 
would, as Sankara says, only dare to find the footprints of 
birds in the sky, to pull it with his clenched hands or to 
cover it as with a skin. "It is the definite conclusion of all 
the Upani^ds that we are nothing but Atman, the Brahman 
that is always the same, homogeneous, the one without a 
second, unchanging, birthless, undecaying, immortal, death¬ 
less and free from fear.”* This is the ground of the possibi¬ 
lity of Anubhava in case of human beings. Kant was preve¬ 
nted by the deistic thought of his age from recognizing any 
such internal relation between the human soul on the one 


1 S.B.IV. 1.15. 

2 Brhod. S. B., IV. 4. 7. 
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hand and God on the other. He could not present a better 
and nobler conception of God than that of a "Paymaster' 
whose supreme function lay in the distribution of "doles of 
happiness", in exact proportion to virtue, among those who 
had worked for it.' Man and God belong to two entirely 
disparate realms; and it is not strange that, to Kant, what is a 
privilege for the one is a privation for the other. 

Because Kant could not give up thinking that God and 
the human individual were alien to each other, he was forced 
to propose two different ways of knowing the reality of 
things. God knows the thing-in-itself through an intellectual 
intuition; man has access to it through faith. But if intellec¬ 
tual intuition is the true type of all knowledge, if it is the 
way in which God knows Himself as He really is, if it is the 
way which yields a direct knowledge of things-in-themselves, 
human beings can and will have access to the unconditioned 
reality not through faith, as Kant said, but, through "intellec¬ 
tual intuition". This dichotomy of intellectual intuition 
and faith is non- existent in Sankara. There is only one way 
ot knowing the unconditioned reality which is also the ulti¬ 
mate and absolute value. It is direct experience of it. It is 
Anubhava or Atmapratyaya.* Accordingly, Sankara does 
not find it necessary, as Kant does, to deny "knowledge" of 
God, freedom and immortality in order to make room for 
"laith". However, Kant in saying that reality is given to 
man by faith must not be understood to adopt an attitude 
of antagonism to intuition. The logic of the thing would 
point to a different conclusion. If the same unconditioned 
reality is known by God through "intellectual intuition" and 
given to man through "laith", ultimately intellectual intuition 
and faith must be one and the same. If they are entirely 
different in their nature, it will be difficult to be sure that the 
reality known through these means of knowledge is one and 
the same. Samyagjhana is vastutantram. It is of one and 
the same form (ekarupam). Anubhava is the means to it. 

SANKARA AND BERGSON 

Sankara's Anubhava is often compared to Bergson’s 
Intuition, and there is no doubt that there are very close 

1 Pringle Pattison; Idea oi God, P. 35. 

2 S. B.. I. 4. 7. 
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consciousness also assumes a double form like the reality at 
the base of the universe. The double form of consciousness 
is due to the double form of the real."‘ This double form, 
namely Intuition and Intelligence, are turned in opposed 
directions, the former towards inert matter, the latter towards 
life. Consciousness has thus split up into intuition and 
intelligence, because of the need it had to apply itself to 
matter at the same time as it had to follow the stream of 
life.' '* 

Sankara proposes Anubhava as the means to a true 
knowledge of the real (tattvajnana). In Anubhava we do not 
move round the object but we enter into it; we do not adopt 
any special point of view, but seek an immediate rapport 
with the object by becoming one with it. In Anubhava we 
view the thing from inside; in any other knowledge we view 
it from the ouiside. In Anubhava the standpoint we adopt 

is the standpoint of the reality itself; it is the absolute stand- 

pomt and the knowledge it gives is absolute knowledge. 
The standpoint of Anubhava is the standpoint of intuition as 
Bergson conceives it. The intuitional knowledge which 
this standpoint gives is the knowledge of Brahman, which is 
in the words of Sankara, "sarvopadhivivarjitam".' Brahman 
is the ultimate reality and everything is the manifestation of 
that Brahman. The manifested universe, being an effect of 
Brahman, is not something other than it; it is Brahman in its 
essence always and eternally. In ignorance we see it and 
its contents as something other than Brahman and indepen¬ 
dent of it. When there is something other,Brahman is perceiv¬ 
ed as limited by it and standing to it in different relations. 
This is the view of "Brahman as qualified by the limiting 
conditions consisting in the multiformity of evolved names 
and forms", the "namarupavikarabhedopadhivisista rupam" 
of Brahman, as Sankara puts it.® This is the view of reality 
which we get when, instead of placing ourselves within it 
we look at it from the outside, setting ourselves up against 
the reality while, in truth, we form part and parcel of the 

1 Bergson : Creative Evolution, P. 188. 

2 ibid. 

3 S.B., I. 1. 12. 
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universal living process. As a matter oi fact, we have not 
to "place ourselves” within the reality; we are within it; nay, 
we are that real which is the ultimate fact behind which phi¬ 
losophy cannot go. We have to become conscious of this 
truth, and the awareness of the real from this “Standpoint is 
what Bergson calls intuition and Sankara Anubhava. Both 
of them believe that the absolute can only be given in intui¬ 
tion. According to both of them, "it is to the very inward¬ 
ness of life that intuition leads us".‘ It enables us to see 
reality as it is; in the words of Spinoza, to know God as God 
knows Himself; in the words of Sahkaia, to know Brahman 
as devoid of any limiting adjuncts. 

Because intuition enables us to enter into the very 
heart of reality and thus attain the absolute by becoming 
one with it. intuition according to Bergson, "implies the 
knowledge of matter". This matter is for him the -elan vital 
itself, the current of life which flows on in its unimpeded 
movement and, in its flowing, creates its own forms of 
development. Knowledge of this "matter" is real knowledge. 
This "matter" is, for Sahkara.Brahman itself; knowledge of 
Brahman is the real knowledge (tattvajhana ); Anubhava 
"implies the knowledge of (this) matter". According to 
Sankara, knowledge of reality which is obtained by recourse 
to a method other than that of intuition and in which reality 
presents itself as something alien to the knowing mind, is 
but external. This knowledge is relative to the special point 
of view at which we place ourselves. It is, as Bergson says, 
the viewing of a thing in terms of another thing, approach¬ 
ing the real through an endless series of symbols. It is the 
translation of the vital in terms of the mechanical; according 
to Sankara, seeing Brahman through the "limiting adjuncts", 
upadhis which are but its effects and which consist in "name 
and form". Ankara calls this knowledge upadhivisista 
knowledge of Brahman. But this knowledge does not take 
one to the vary heart of reality; it leaves a man outside it. 
According to Sankara the knowledge which is given by 
discursive intellect, as Bergson conceives it, is the knowledge 
of Brahman as namarupavikarabhedopadhivisi§tam. Accord- 


l Bergson: Creative Evolution, P. 186. 
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ing to Sankara, this knowledge is infected with ignorance; 
according to Bergson, intellect presents a distorted view of 
reality. "It goes all round into life, taking from outside the 
greatest possible number of views of it, drawing it into itself 
instead of entering into it", and thus succeeds only in bring¬ 
ing us a translation in terras of inertia, a snapshot, an external 
and schematic representation.* Bergson regards the knowle¬ 
dge ^ which intellect places at our disposal as but a "transla¬ 
tion", because in it reality is viewed not as it is in itself but as 
It IS seen when manifesting itself through the moulds of matter. 
This matter is the "form" through which the real "matter" at 
the base of the universe, the elan vital, the life-force, is 
perceived by the intellect in its attempt to cognize it. It is 
for this reason that Bergson says that "intelligence, in so far 
as it is innate, is the knowledge of a form."* According to 
Sankara, the intellectual way of knowing the real is not know¬ 
ing It as it is, but as it appears when seen through the limiting 
adjuncts consisting in the diverse names and forms which 
are its own evolutes. It is the knowledge of the real as 

namarupavikarabhedopadhivisistam.* 


Enough has been said to show that there is a remarkable 
similanty between Sankara and Bergson. But in spite of 
this remarkable similarity between the "intuition" of Bergson 
and the Anubhava" of Sahkara,there are points of difference 
which are no less noteworthy. The Anubhava of Sankara is a 
value-charged consciousness, a consciousness which, in its 
very essence, is oriented towards the good. The intuitional 
consciousness of Bergson is a value-free consciousness and 
this is but a corollary of his view of the metaphysical reality 
which is conceived by him as a pure flow, a perpetual be- 
ccming, a consiant and continuous flux, having no goal and 
devoid of all determination. The real is change" itself; it is 
ever in the making and cannot be supposed in any way to 
be fixed. But a flow which is merely a flow, a process which 
is merely a process, cannot be said to posses any intrinsic 
value. In every change, in every process, there is always 


1 ibid., P. 186. 

2 ibid., P. 156. 

3 S. B., I. 1. 12. 
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implied a discrepancy between the actual and the ideal and 
a tendency on the part of the actual to move towards the 
ideal. This is the inner meaning of the cosmological situa¬ 
tion. This tendency on the part of the actual to move towards 
the ideal constitutes the element of the nisus or direction 
which is vital for the very existence of the process itself, in 
the absence of which it will cease to be what it is This is 
the element of value which is foundational to the process 
itself. According to Bergson, time or duration is the only 
reality; it is change or evolution itself, and this evolution is 
essentially creative. But, as Urban has pointed out, it is the 
weakness of the whole group of philosophies which make 
evolution itself creative that they falsely assume that time, 
process, tendency themselves carry meaning and value. As 
has been pointed out above, the meaning Bergson appears 
to find in becoming does not belong to the becoming itself. 
Bergson's elan vital has no trace of that intrinsic value which, 
according to Sankara, constitutes the very essence of Brah¬ 
man. It is mere fact just as other facts are. Only it is a 
pure dynamism. This very duration is also the essence of our 
self. The result is that the intuitional consciousness which, 
according to Bergson, has been evolved "because of the 

need it had . to follow the stream of life" and which 

is the only means which "leads" to the very "inwardness of 
life" appears to be in no way different from introspection or 
inner observation. 

According to Bergson self-knowledge is perhaps the 
best case for intuition. This intuition is the immediate sense 
of our being, of our own personality in its flowing through 
time, of our self which endures. Intuition reveals to ijs that 
the self is of pure duration. The inner life is a successttin of 
states, each of which announces that which follows and 
contains that which precedes it; no one of them begins or 
• ends but all extend into each other. It is variety of qualities 
continuity of progress and unity of direction. Bergson's 
only complaint against the competency of psychological 
introspection as a means to give insight into the real nature 
of duration or elan vital is that it is analytic and resolves the 
self into a series of elements. 
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Safikara'g Anubhava Is not the intuition whose only 
function is to reveal the inner self in its flowing through 
time. It is the consciousness which is charged with meaning 
and value and which is oriented towards the good. For 
such a consciousness the question whether the self is pure 
dynamism or has a rock-like fixity and possesses the immobi¬ 
lity of the mountain is of little or no importance. The question 
which is significant is the quesbon whether it is intrinsically 
valuable. Anubhava is the consciousness of the supreme 
reality of the intrinsic values of life, the values of existence, 
of consciousness, and of bliss. The Self is the supreme value. 
It is Sat. It is Cit. It is Ananda. Anubhava is the means to it. 
The Seif is Brahman itself and Anubhava of Brahman is the 
same as anubhava of the .^tman. BrahmSnubhava and 
.Mmanubhava signify one and the same fact of the intui- 
bonal awareness of the absolute reality which is not merely 
the highest existence but also the most supreme value. 
'Anubhava or intuition of the self consists in the realization 
that my Self is pure consciousness, free from all pain. For 
him who is in the enjoyment of this intuitional awareness of 
the Self, there is nothing else that remains to be done.."* 
Attainment of this intuition is the attainment of the highest 
good, of the most supreme bliss, of the greatest beatitude. 
Ankara repeatedly insists that "a palpable result, cessabon 
of grief and delusion, is brought about by the intuibonal 
awareness of the Brahman"*, Brahman which is eternal Libera- 
Hon it8elt*,the great,the unborn Self,undecaying,immortal and 
fearless.* There can be, he says, no doubt regarding the 
cafjacity of the intuiHonal awareness of Self which is no 
other than Brahman to produce certain and palpable fruits. 
He says. "There should be no fear that true knowledge may 
be desUtute of its result, because that result is the object of 
immediate intuition"*. In the case of such results of action 
as the heavenly world and the like which are not present to 
intuitional knowledge, there may be a doubt; but there can 

be none about the fruit of true knowledge whidh is present 
to intutUon. 

1 s. B., IV. 1. 2. 

2 Brhod. s. B.. If. 1. ia 

3 S. a, I. 1.4:111. 4. 32. 

4 Brhad. S. B.. IV. 4. tS. 

5 S. B.. III. 3. WIcTr^f I 
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SRUTI PRAMANA 

KNOWLEDGE AS VASTUTANTRAM AND ^RUTI PRAMANA 

Anubhava whon racorded through the medium of 
language and handed down traditionally comes to be known 
as Sruti, that whic^ is heard or revealed, ^rutl pramana is 
really anubhava pramana. Its authority Is the authority of 
an experience which is an embodiment of an intimately 
personal and, as Plato would say, ineffable realization of the 
meaning of existence. Its certaintY is the certainty of a 
direct perception. This is why Sah'cara says that Sruti is 
Pratyak^a, Le. intuitional perception.'^ like all perception it 
has a self-certifying character, does not depend on any other 
authority, and embodies knowfedge which is directly exper¬ 
ienced. Anubhava Is personal ac<TUi8it1on and is confined 
to the Individual who has tt, Ankara recognizes that "its 
result is unigue—it is subfeclive”*, and is certain that "it 
requires no other witness than the testimony of one's own 
experience**.* But this kind of experience, unless made part 
of the social heritage by being expressed and communicated 
through the instrumentality of language, would have little or 
no significance as a "means of knowledge" or pramana. 
When expressed in language, it is dragged out of its subjec¬ 
tive seclusion and made part of the common culture of the 
people. It then becomes, to use the words of Ruskin, "his writ¬ 
ing, his inscription or scrii tore to which all who want to know 
and learn can tum.Left to itself Anubhava can be of rro use to 
others. Olhers can profit by it only when it is recorded in 
language. So long as it Is confined‘to the seer, this Anubhava 
or experience is "prama" or knowledge merely; when reduc¬ 
ed to "words" and made available for use by others, it be¬ 
comes "pramana" or means of knowler^e. The "words" 
cany authority with them and become "Sabda pramana"_ 

“Ts. Ul. 2.24. ~ 

3 Brhod. S.B , IV. 4. 29. 
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the authority of the word. What is a purely psersonal exper* 
ience acquires an objective worth. 

The reality and substantiality of the supreme values of 
Existence, Consciousness, and Bliss is a matter of direct 
Anubhava. Reasoning can only point to their actuality but 
can give us no insight Into their real nature. Intuition alone 
can do it. This is why I^iikara regards Anubhava as the 
highest pramana and as having final authority in matters of 
religion. And as Sruti is but an embodiment of the experience 
in connTCtlon with these supreme spiritual values, for 
Sankara Sruti and Anubhava are really identical. In his 
commentary on the Brahma Sutra Sankara calls Anubhava 
the final pramana.* In his commentary on the Gita Atma- 
svarupadhigama. i.e. self-realization, which is but another 
word for Anubhava, is said to be the final pramana.* In the 
same work he declares the ^stra to bo the final authority.* 
It is the underlying onon^ and inseparabilily of Sruti and 
Anubhava which makes Sankara say at once that Self-realiza¬ 
tion is the moans of obtaining insight into that fourth state of 
the soul which marks the oneness of Brahman and the indi¬ 
vidual. and that the true nature of Brahman is Inconceivable 
without the aid of the Scripture.* The truth is that for Ankara 
Sruti is the visible garment of the experiences of the 
awakened soul. To miss this truth is to miss all lhat is of 
significance in Sahkara's utterances regarding the value of 
Sruti for the man who is treading the path of self-realization 
and for the philosopher who is aiming at the construction of 
a system of religious metaphysics. 

The author itativeness of §ruti with regard to matters 
stated by it is Independent of everything else, just as the 
light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge of 
form and colour.* Those who conclude from these words of 

I s.B„ It. i.M. anpr ^rr^RV 5r*ri*TirT?BVfB»«r ufaqi'SBw i 
8 GlU. S.B.. II. 69. 

3 jfcia.. 11.18. if aifftj 5rirmi{ i 

4 Brhad. S.B.. l•A.7.^^fir«WV; fflt JTW I S.B., 11.1.27, 

fiw I 

3 3. B.. II. 1.1. f^TTTO smrwi vqfaaa i 
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Ssfelcara that h© is appealing to an extra-philosophical stand¬ 
ard, and who regard his attempts to bring the truths of ^ruti 
into conformity with the demands of reason as mere rationa¬ 
lization of the dogma fail to understand the inner spirit of 
Sankara's undertaking. In order to understand the true 
meaning of his statement that the authority of the Veda is 
indepiendent and direct we must go back to his theory of 
knowledge according to which jhana is vastutantram. 
^uti is an embodiment of truths directly realized in 
intuition. That is why Ankara calls it Prafyak^a also. 
Pralyak^a is direct awareness of a thing and is not relative 
to any other knowledge or avenue thereof as inference is. 
Spiritual perception is the only authority in matters concern¬ 
ing the nature and reality of the supreme values of life which 
are the same as Brahman, fust as sensuous perception is. con¬ 
cerning sensible things. Brahman, which is the Self ot every¬ 
one, can be known only throuh intuitional perception. The 
Veda contains knowledge of Brahman, which is an "existent 
reality". Therefore Vedic knowledge is also vastutantram, 
and, being vastutantram, is samyaqihana or perfect knowled¬ 
ge and is independent of time, place and circumstances, 
just as is the case with all other knowledge, knowledge that 
fire is hot and ether is formless.* This is why the authority of 
the Veda is independent. Its authority is supreme because 
it is anembodimeni of true knowledge about the Atman.which 
is a bhutavastu. and which, being a bhutavastu, is open to 
intuitional perception only. The authority which the ^ruti 
sways is the authority of the jhana which it embodies, and 
which is dependent upon and controlled by the “existing 
reality", which Is Brahman in this case. 

It is one of the cardinal contentions of Ankara against 
the Mimamsakas, that the Vedas deal with existent realities 
also. The Mimamsakas hold that a sentence of the Veda is 
authoritative when it is devoted to an action, when It says 
that a certain thing is to be done through such and such 
means in a particular way. Hence according to them "such 
terms as the Supreme Self and Glod have not the support ot 
Yedic testimony in the form ot sentences."* But Ankara, in 
sharp disagreement with Ihe Mimarhsakas, contends that the 


1 Brkod. S.B.. IV. 5.13. 

2 ibid . 1.3- 1- 
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Vedas deal with actually "existent realities". Brahman being 
such an existent reality. "To say, therefore, that there is no 
portion of |he Veda referring to existing things is a mere bold 
assertion. Sankara is never tired of repeating that Sruti 
passages are authoritative because they are an embodiment 
o certain and fruitful knowledge".* In view of the statements 
of Sankara to this effect the charge that Sankara merely 
rationalizes the dogma refutes itself. Sankara writes that "the 
test of the authority or otherwise of a passage ( of the Sruti) 

a.capacity to generate certain and fruitful knowledge. 

A passage that has this is authoritative, and one that lacks it, 
IS not. Is or is not certain and fruitful knowledge generated 
by passages setting forth the nature of the Self, and if so 
how can they lose their authority? Do you not see the result 

of knowledge in the removal of the evils which are the root 
of transmigration, snch as ignorance, grief, delusion and 
fear.-’ Ultimately, then, the authority of the Surti is made to 
rest on its capacity to produce certain and fruitful knowledge 
which is a matter of direct intuition. If any one regards this 
Sruti as being without authority, Sankara says, "what trust can 
one repose in passages dealing with the new and full moon 
sacrifices , for instance?* 

The attitude of Ankara towards the authority of the 
Sruti IS v^y well expressed in the following passage from 
Professor Whitehead: What is important is that the scheme 
of interpretation here adopted can claim for each of its main 
positions the express authority of one, or the other, of some 
supreme master of thought-Plato, Aristotle, Descartes. Locke, 
Hume, Kant. But ultimately nothing rests on authority, the 
final court of appeal is intrinsic reasonableness "* Sankara 
can very well say that the scheme of metaphysics outlined in 
his works can claim for its main position the express authori 
ty of some text or other of the Holy Scripture; but ultimately 
everything rests on its intrinsic reasonableness; nothina 
r ests on authority. Inthej^ein of Professor Whitehead he 

1 S. B., 1. 1. 4. - 

2 Brhad. S. B., I. 4. 7. 

3 ibid. 

4 ibid. 

5 P. R., P. 53. 
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ssys, at one place that, "the comprehension of Brahman is 
effected by the ascertainment, consequent on discussion, of 
the sense of the Vedanta texts, not either by inference or by 
other means of right knowledge", and at another that "the 
true knowledge of an existent reality depends on the thing 
itself; and hence the knowledge of Brahman also depends on 
the thing itself i. e.. Brahman, it being an existent reality." 
According to Ankara finally it i8"jhana"which constitutes the 
means by which the complete comprehension of Brahman 
can be had;* and intuition is the final result of the knowledge 
of Brahman.* We can clearly see the intrinsic oneness of 
Sankara's statement at one place that Brahman is "to be 
known only from the Upaniiids and through no other means 
of knowledge" and his assertion at another that "it is to be 
apprehended by the serene light of knowledge only".* 

Though Sankara's statement at one place, to the effect 
"that in the inquiry into Brahman scriptural texts, on the one 
hand, and intuition, on the other, are to be had recourse to 
according to the occasion"*, is liable to be so interpreted as 
to lend support to the view that Sruti and Anubhava are two 
independent pramanas, having a coordinate rank, yet on 
deeper reflection in the light of Ankara's own explanation 
of what the term "Upanisad", which is his "Scripture" or 
"Book", connotes, the plausibility of this view will disappear. 
The Upani?ads constitute for Ankara the Sruti which owns 
the highest authority in matters concerning the eternal 
verities; and, with the modesty of a maiden, he says in places 
that the purpose of the Brahma Sutra and his own comment¬ 
ary thereon is nothing more than "a disquisition on the 
Vedanta-texts".* 

The Vedanta is constituted by the Upanisads. But what 
are the Upanisads? According to Sankara the word "Upani- 

\ S. B., I. 1.1. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Brhad S. B.. III. 1. 26. 

i s-b. ii. s.29. . 
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sad" primarily indicates the "knowledge which shatters or 
destroys the seed of samsara, such as ignorance and the rest, 
in those seekers after emancipation who, devoid of all desires 
for objects seen and heard of, acquire that knowledge."’ It 
is only secondarily that it signifies the book containing this 
knowledge. "The word TJpanisad' is formed by adding the 
‘Kvip* suffix and the prefixes 'upa' and 'ni' to the root 'sad' 
meaning (i) to shatter or kill; (ii) to attain; (iii) to loosen. 
By the word Upani^ad is denoted the knowledge of the 
knowable entity inclucated by the work to be commented 
upon (i. e. Kathopani^ad)." The primary meaning of "Upani- 
sad" is "knowledge", "because the meaning of the root 'sad' 
i. e. the killing of the cause of samsara. etc., cannot attach to 
m#re book, but attaches to knowledge only",* Sankara does 
not object to the word "Upanisad" being applied to the book 
containing this knowledge; "even the mere work may also 
be denoted by that word, because it is meant for the self-same 
purpose as when it is said 'ghee verily is life'. The word 
Upanisad, therefore, is used in its primary sense when it is 
used to denote knowledge; but ii is used by courtesy i. e. in 
a secondary sense, to denote the book**.* It is this "know¬ 
ledge" which is recommended as the "means" to the compre¬ 
hension of Brahman.* It is this knowledge which is said to be 
"perfect and complete".* The culmination of this knowledge 
is an intuitional awareness of Brahman.* ^ruti and Anubhava 
are, in their essence, one. Sankara brings out the same truth 
when he says in another place that by Paravldya, which is a 
means to the comprehension of Brahman, "is meant primarily 
that knowledge of the Immutable which could be known 
through the Upanisads and not the mere assemblage of words 
in them'*.’ It is the "meaning" which is Important and not 
its dress. "Knowledge of the meaning of the Upani^d 

1 Kalhn. S. B.. Introduetlon- 

2 Ibid. 

a Ibid., ewnfsinirt 5 Bswfe 1 

4 S. B., I. 1. 1. 

5 Ibid. II. I. II. jrr’rw i 

6 s. B..L I. 2 . 

7 Mund. S- B.. I. j. 5. 3Vf!T^i»Wrfirrit norPtfRiI 'T'tfswfiT Btf 
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is the primary thing about it."* But meaning is a mere abstr- 
^tion apart from its being known or felt or experienced. 
The authority of the Upanisad is the authority of the experie¬ 
nced truth, anubhava. But meaning cannot be abstracted 
from the medium through which it is expressed. The 
authority of Anubhava thus comes to be the authority of the 
word which conveys that Anubhava. Thus it is that for 
Sankara both Intuition and Scripture constitute, so far as 
possible, the means of knowledge in connection with the 
inguiry into Brahman."* 


Sankara says that in matters concerning the knowledge 
realities scripture alone is authoritative* 
What he means to emphasize is that the supreme values of 
Existence, Consciousness, and Bliss are a matter of direct 
experience. Only intuition can have access to them. Reason 
can only point to the indispensability of these values for 
life and thought, but can give us no insight into their exact 
nature Only an actual experience of these values can do 
that. Logic will only tell us that knowledge is impossible 
without the acknowledgement of these values, which are 
presuppos^ inanyattempron our part to distinguish between 

the real and the unreal.the true and the false, the fleeting and 
the permanent, in short, in any attempt to think. But there 
can be no acknowledgement without knowledge in some 
sense of the object about which that acknowledgement takes 
place. Ultimately, then, we have to appeal to Intuition for 
an insight into the nature of these values, which, for Ankara 
are the same as Brahman. Bruti is the recorded intuition' 
This IS why Brahman "is to be known solely from the Scrip- 

is of no avaU. Only a "differen¬ 
tiated object possessing name and form is open to sen 
suous perception.* There is nothing else which can be per 
ceived by-means of the senses.* Likewise Inference cannofL 
of much help. Inference is not valid when it contradicts 


Taitt. S. B.. I. 2. 1. i 

S. B., 1. 1. 2. 

Ibid., II. 3. 1. 

S. B , II. 1. 6. 

Brhad. S. B.. III. 9. 26. 
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parception; for it depends upon the latter.*'* We shall 
discuss later on the relation in which reason stands to intui¬ 
tion in Sankara's system. At present it is enough to bear in 
mind that the work of Inference cannot begin unless 'Percei> 
tion*’, either sensuous or spiritual, has taken place. The 
underlying basis of ^ruti pramana, then, is that knowledge 
is vastutantram, Brahman a "bhutavastu", and Scripture a 
repository of this knowledge of Brahman. 

II 

SRUTI AS A GUIDE AND A VEHICLE OF CULTURE 

Sankara's attitude towards the Sruti or Scripture is not 
only a reflection of his epistemological attitude; it also summa¬ 
rises his experience of the need for a guide to the soul who 
is treading the path that leadeth unto God. Very few souls are 
responsive to the influence exerted by the 'invisible helpers*' 
who undertake to guide the aspirant. Very few can feel 
the touch of the unseen hand and hear the voice of the 
silence which assures us, "I am with thee". For the majority 
some more tangible help is needed. It is the word of the 
Master, which will console, illumine, and elevate. It is what 
Sankara calls "upadesa".* Scripture is the repository of this 
"upadesa". No one, unaided by instruction, is able to find 
out by mere reasoning’what specific thing has what particular 
potences helped by an assignable set of auxiliaries and what 
particular spheres of action, and lead to what particular 
actions. So also is it impossible to conceive without the aid 
of Scripture the true nature of Brahman with its powers 
unfathomable by thought. This is the reason for Ankara's 
unbounded reverence for the Scripture and the seer whose 
vision the Scripture embodies. Scripture is also the repository 
of the knowledge that has been handed down to us by thersis. 
We ought to be grateful to them 

Sankara's reverence for the Sruti is also an expression 
of the cultural debt which we owe to the seers. This is the 
ruling idea behind the insistence that we must know the rsi, 

1 ibid.. I. 2. 1. 

2 S. B., 11. 1. 27. 
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Ihechanda, elc. of the mantras ot the Vedas.' "He who 
makes another person sacrtiice or read by means of a mantra 
of which he does not know the I si. the metre, the divinity, and 
the Brahmana runs against a post, falls Into a pit. etc.; there¬ 
fore one must know all those matters for each mantra. "* It is 
the sense of the cultural debt we owe to the makers of the 
Vedic civilization which has led Sankara to attach so much 
importance to the Vedas and the Vedic tradition. 'Those 
alone who tread Ihe path shown by the Srutls and the spiritucl 
teachers, transcend ignorance. They alone will succeed 
In crossing this unfathomable ocean of delusion."* Ankara 
attaches so much Importance to the traditional way of looking 
at the meaning of the Vedas that he even goes to the extent 
of saying that "he who is not acquainted witli the traditional 
InlerpretaUon is to neglected as an ignorant man. though 
leam^ in all the Sastras."*. Such a man. ignorant in him- 
self, "confounds others devoid as he is of the traditional key 
to the teaching of the sastras, The world-spirit itself Is re¬ 
presented by Sankara as being eagerly concerned with the 
preservation of tradition and traditional ways o( 
thought and life. "A two fold nistha or path of devotion was 
taught by me. the cmniscent Lord, when at first at tlie begin¬ 
ning of creation, Icieated people and revived the tradition 
of the Vedic doclrin to leach them the means of attaining wo¬ 
rldly prosperity and bliss."* Truth, Ankara honestly and 
firmly believes, is "inaccessible to persons of shallow under¬ 
standing, and those who are devoid of the grace of the scrip¬ 
tures and the leachei": and "they are the scum of the 
Brahmatn and other castes who hold views about the meaning 
of the Vedas that are divorced from tradition"*. Ankara s 
eagerness to claim and quote some statement of the Scripture 
in support of his main positions is not a reversion to scholas- 
ticismi it is, on the other hand, the expression of the spirit 


1 S.B.. f.3. 3C. 

S Ibid. 

3 Brhad. S. B.. It, 5 . r6. 
•4 <Slta. S. B.. UI. 2. 
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which is deeply conscious oi the debt which it owes to the 
seers, and is willing to acknowledge the indebtedness. 

But, for Ankara, "tradition in philosophy is no literal 
repetition of dead concepts*. "Tradition", he is fully aware, 
"is life and movement and perpetual reinterpretation". 
That which constitutes the very life-blood ot tradition is the 
spirit which unfolds itself in the historical movement of thou¬ 
ght where alone it can be caught. This spirit remains cons¬ 
tant in a flux of forms. It is this spirit which supplies, by its 
never-ending presence, that "abiding sense of direction" 
which alone is permanent in tradition. There is a long line 
of 19is who have seized this tradition, have lived themselves 
into it and continued it creatively. Ankara associates him¬ 
self with this tradition. Vamadeva and the rest are the pre¬ 
ceptors who constitute this line and whose traditional teach¬ 
ings have enlightened those desirous of emancipation and 
wishing to attain sarvalmabhava.‘ Ankara wants to stick to 
this tradition and has stuck to it without laying himself open 
to the charge of arresting it "under the pretext of being faith¬ 
ful to it". This will be visible even to the most casual eye 
which surveys the development of Vodantic thought from the 
time of the Upanisads to the age of Sankara. That which is 
vital to theVedic tradition is the sense of the reality of the eter¬ 
nal value. Brahman or Moksa is Sankara's word for it. The 
Veda deals with the nature of this supreme value which is 
also the supreme reality, and the way in which it stands re¬ 
lated to existence. The preservation of this element, which 
is the permanent feature of the Vedic tradition, is the task of 
Ankara's philosophy, and, in one sense, by stating his be¬ 
lief that the train of thought in his works is Vedic, he is doing 
no more than endeavouring to exhibit the reality ol an Eter¬ 
nal Good which is the origin of the whole creation and to¬ 
wards which all of it moves. 

In view of the ob.servation we have made above that 
tradition, as understood by Sankara, is life and movement 
and far removed from immobility of thought. Thibaut's state¬ 
ment that Ankara was not free in his speculation8"but strictly 
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bound by a traditional body of texts considered sacred, 
which could not be changed or added to but merely systema¬ 
tized and commented upon" loses its force.* Thibaut misses 
Sarikara's attitude towards what he calls the "traditional 
body of texts'* when he says that "they cannot be changed 
or added to but merely systematized and commented upon". 
He is labouring under the erroneous impression that it is the 
"words" which are of significance to Sankara. That which 
commands Sankara's homage is "that knowledge of the 
Immortal which could be known through the Upanisads and 
not the mere assemblage of words in them'*.* It is this know¬ 
ledge of that eternally real good which is central to the 
Vedanta texts and is the common presupposition of all of 
them. Ankara has this in mind when he thinks of the 
possibility of laying the foundations of a philosophy of Ad 
vaita on the basis of the scriptural texts. The essence of his 
Advaitism is the oneness of value and reality; and the sue 
cess of his genius lies in the way in which he gives an expla 
nation of "existence” without surrending this standpoint. It 
would be doing less than justice to Sankara to look upon his 
philosophic attempts merely as an endeavour "to force the 
interpretations of divergent philosophers into a vague agree 
ment." 


Ill 

ARE ^RUn AND PR \T YAKS A INCOMPATIBLE 

Ankara's philosophy, we have shown above, does not 
seek to spin reality out of a priori truths and to construct a 
conceptual system independently of experience. It is based 
upon solid human experience, upon immediate intuition, 
upon aparoksanubhuti. From this point of view he is an 
empiricist to the core, ^ruti, for him, is an embodiment of 
the experiences of a long line of seers and divines. It is not 
only in this s*^mse that ^ruti, and Ankara's system based 
thereon, are in narmony with experience. They are in har 
mony with it even in its more limited sense, meaning percep- 
tual experience only. Ankara's system does not falsify the 


1 Thibaut, P. civ. 

2 Mund. S.B., I. 1-5. 
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world of expenence; it simply ssslcs its moaning. His anxiety 
about philosophy bolng faithful to exparience, even ordinary 
everyday human expjerience, is amply reflected in his attitude 
towards the ^ruti or Sastra. iaruti is inapaka merely and 
not karaka ‘ "The iruti is merely informative. The scriptures 
seek not to alter things but to supply information about things 
unknown as they are."*'The scriptural statement cannot impart 
any power to a thing. It is an accepted principle that the 
Scriptures are only informative and not creitlve"* Snikara 
says that whenever Scripture seeks to tell us about something 
which is unknown, it does so by examples and illustrations 
from actual life. This would not be possible, if the intuitional 
experiences with which the scripture deals were fundament¬ 
ally opposed to ordinary perceptual ones. "By ctting thon 
as examples the Scriptures seek to tell us about som 5 other 
thing which does not contradict them. They would not cite 
an example from life, if they wanted to convey an idea of 
something contradictory to it. Even if they did it would be 
different from the thing to be explained. You cannot prove 
that fire is cold, or that the sun does not give heal even 
by citing a hundred examples, for the facts would be known 
to be otherwise through another source of knowledge.''* It 
is experience which tells us that there are many "distinct 
kinds of genus, sentient and insentient", and the Upani^ads 
cite many diverse examples indicating varieties of genus.* 
^hkara entertains no doubt on the point that philosophy 
cannot claim immunity from appeal to experience. Ha says 
"If you deny an observed fact, saying it is impossible, you 
will be contradicting experience, a thing which nobody will 
allow. Nor Is there any question of impossibility with regard 
to an observed fact. ** Not infreguently he has recourse to 
experience in elucidating metaphysical truths. Thus he writes, 
"there is no example to prove that a substance which has no 
parts can possess many attributes."^ 

1 Brhad. S-B,. 11. A-IO, - 

2 Ibid,. 1. 4.20. 

3 Ibid.. I. 4. 10. 

4 Ibid.. 11. I. 20. 

5 Ibid., 11. 4. d. 
tt Ibid . 1. 4. 10. 
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If there is no inherent conflict between Srutl and expe¬ 
rience, if the Scriptures, by citing ihe characteristics which 
things in the world are known to possess, simply seek to tell 
118 about some other thing which does not contradict them, 
then there can be no opposition between Sruti pramana and 
other means of knowledge. The contrary theory which 
has long been associated with the name of Sankara and 
which has been used as the principal key to the understand¬ 
ing of the relation in which the different pramanas stand to 
each other in his philosophy has a iairly long history behind 
it. The darkness which liistory has allowad to gather has but 
served to create a falsa impression in the minds of readers 
<ibout the true m?aning and lorce ol Sankara's Uaachtncis on 
this matter. 

As far back as tlie eleventh century, Sankara was mis¬ 
understood and misrepresented by Ramanuja on this point. 
Ramanuja represents Sankara as holding tlia view that Scrip¬ 
ture and FNsrception as “means of knowledge" ore mutually 
contradictory; and when there is conflict between Scripture 
and Perception, the former is of stronger authority and is 
capable of stultifying the latter. Ramanuja says that accord¬ 
ing to Ankara there are scriptural passages which deal 
with the one absolute Brahman and others which deal wiih 
the one phenomenal world of variety and distinctions; and 
that the former passages are of stronger authority than the 
latter. Not only this. Ramanuja thinks that it is even possible, 
according to Ankara, for some portions of the Scripture to 
stultify other portions thereof- The conclusion to which this 
view of the relation between these ptramanas is interpreted 
to lead is that the cessation of Ural bondage which is of the 
form of varied superimpositions resulting from direct percep¬ 
tion which apprehends the world of distinctions does fake 
place by means ol the knowledge of the oneness of the Self 
with Brahman Mid this knowledge can be had from Scripture 
alone. This view of the relation belween Scripture and Per¬ 
ception does naturally pave the way to the conclusion that 
the world is an unmeaning illusion and life a tragic joke. 

This view, which so grossly misrepresents Sankara’s 
position, has been revived in modern times by Deussen; and 
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the repufaHon which the latter enjoys as a scholar and thn 
eminence in which he Is held as an indoloQiist have only 
conspired to perpetuate this error. Deussen simply pours 
the old wine into new bottles. According to Deussen the 
fundamental dogma of the Vedanta Is that "only unity exists, 
plurality does not erl3l".'But he says,"this slaiement abolishes 
not only the empirical means of knowledge, f>erceptlon, etc., 
but also the Vedic canon of command and prohibition"*; 
it "contradicts experience, wh'ch shows us not that unity, 
but a plurality, an extension of names and forms (i. e., impre¬ 
ssions of ear and eye, sense impressions), and as a part of 
I hem our own Self in the form of our created and perishable 
lx)dy".* Deussen Is one with Ramanuja in attributing to 
Sankara the view that Scripture is In contradiction not only 
with Perception but with the canon of Vodic ritual also. 

Both Ramanuja and Deussen have failed to gather Ankara's 
views on the relation and interrelation in which the diffe¬ 
rent pramanas stand to each other. This ignorance is partly 
a consequence of the failure to recognize that the philosophy 
of Sankara is a philosophy of value and the standpoint which 
he adopts is the valuational standpoint, and partly it hos it¬ 
self contributed to this failure. Nothing is farther removed 
from ^hkara's mind than that"the different means of knowled¬ 
ge are mutually contradictory, and the Upanlgadic statement 
about the unity and oneness of Brahman abolishes not only 
the empirical moans of knowledge but also the Vedic canon 
of command and prohibition". Sankara most carefully warns 
his reader that "one source of knowledge does not contradict 
another, for it only tells us about those things that cannot be 
known by any other means"*. 'The several means of know¬ 
ledge are powerful in their respective spheres. "* It is only 
the self-styled wise men, "the logicians, those first-rate here¬ 
tics and liars", and the scum of the Biahmana and other 
castes who "think that the different means of knowledge are 
mutually contradictory, and also level against us the objec- 

1 D. s. V.. p. S70. ~ 
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tton that if Brahman ba tha only reality, such Upanisadic texts 
contradict Perception "h Ankara says, these are the persons 
who are 'devoid of the- grace of the Scriptures and the tea¬ 
cher", and "hold views about the meaning of the Vedas that 
are divorced from tradition*^ "To those who say that sound, 
etc., perceived through the ear and so forth contradict the 
unity of Brahman we put this question: Does the variety of 
sound and the rest contradict the oneness of the ether? If it 
does not, then there is no* contradiction in our position with 
Perception."* There is no contradiction because the two state¬ 
ments have reference to two entirely different standpoints. 
From the existential point of view, the function of Perception 
is only to give us knowledge of differentiated objects. The 
perceptual consciousness is a factual consciousness; its deli¬ 
verance is that there is a plurality, an extension of names 
and forms. For it "there is a rerum nature" and "all the 
choir of heaven and furniture of earth, in a word all those 
bodies which compose the mighty frame of the wtorld'‘have a 
real subsistence. There is no doubt that Perception is a per¬ 
fectly valid means of knowledge according to Ankara. But 
it must be noted that Ankara is not content to take the unive¬ 
rse "simply as a fact or set of interrelated facts". Ankara 
holds that if the philosophical impulse is to be satisfied we 
must be able to attach the predicate of value to the universe 
of which the perceptual consciousness makes us aware. 
Sruti or Scripture, which is an embodiment of the valuational 
consciousness, can never come in conflict with the former, 
which is but an ascertainment of the fact of which &uti cons¬ 
titutes the meaning. There can, accordingly, arise no ques¬ 
tion of Sruti stultifying Perception. 

EV 

ARE THE UPANISADS AND THE RITUALISTIC PORTION 
OF THE VEDAS CONTRADICTORY ? 

Far from holding the doctrine of the mutual incomoa- 
tibility of §ruti and Perception as means of knowledge, Ankara 
emphatically dissociates himself from those who are inclined 
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to it and repudiates it vehemently. Th» view that '"the funda¬ 
mental dogma of the Vedanta is equally in contradiction with 
the canon of the Vedic ritual"* receives the same treatment. 

The Vedanta texts that teach the unity of Brahman are not an¬ 
tagonistic to the ritualistic Scriptures. Nor are the latter there¬ 
by deprived of their scope. Neither do the ritualistic Scriptu¬ 
res. which uphold differences such as the factors of an action, 
take away the authority of the Upanisads as ragards the unity 
of Brahman. For the means of knowledge are powerful in 
their res^tive spheres '* In view of this unequivocal state¬ 
ment of Sankara on the point, it is really strange that Raminu- 
ja and Deussen, the latter of whom merely repieats the for¬ 
mer's voice, should insist up>on making us believe that accor¬ 
ding to Sankara the statement regarding the unity of Brahman 
"abolishes not only the empirical means of knowledge, per¬ 
ception, etc., but also the Vedic canon of command and pro¬ 
hibition”*. This view which is attributed by Ramanuja and 
Deussen to Sankara is really the prima facie view of the oppo¬ 
nent stated by him in order to refute it and expose its hoUow- 
ness. It is the purvapak$a and not the siddhantapaksa, 
Ramanuja and Deussen wrongly toko it to be the siddanta. 
This prima facie view is staled by ishkara in the following 
words. 'The Upanisads that establish the existence of 
Brahman alone not only contradict their obvious impiort and 
the authority of the ritualistic F>ortion of the Vedas, but they 
also run countar to such means o! knowledge as Perception, 
which definitely establish differences in the world."* After 
the statement follows ^Jiikara's refutation of this view which 
we have quoted above. "One source of knowledge does not 
contradict another". 

A careful perusal of the following disquisition about 
the relation in which the VedSnta texts stand to the 
ritualistic portion of the Vedas will throw much fresh 
light on this much misunderstood problem, and will 
serve to remove many false notions about the metaphysical 

1 D. s. V.. p. A.'ta. 

2 Brhad. S. B., II. I. 2?. 

3 D. S. V., P. 270. 

4 Brhad. S. B., II. 1. 20 
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position ot the Vedinta of Ankara which lh!a erroneous 
view has engendered and perpeluafed. The dlsguisition 
runs as follows, and is self-explanatory: “You have said 
that passages of the Upanl?ads clash with Ihe authority 
of the ritualistic portion of the Vedas. This is not correct, 
because they have a different meaning. The Upanl^ads 
establish the unity of Brahman, they do not negate instruc¬ 
tion regarding the means to the attainment of some desiied 
object or prevent persons from undertaking it. Nor do rltua 
lishc passages fail to lead to valid knowledge regarding their 
oivn meaning. If a passage produces valid knowledge regar¬ 
ding its own special meaning, how can ft clash with other 

passages?.The §'uti says nothing either for or against 

the truth of the diversity of actions, their factors and their re¬ 
sults, which people have already taken for granted. It only 
prescribes means for the attainment of desired ends and the 
avoidance of untoward results. To be explicit; As the ^ruli 
that deals with rites having material ends takes .h3 desires as 
they are — although they are the result of erroneous notions 
— and prescribes means for attaining them, and it does not 
cease to do this on the ground that desires are an evil, being 
the result of erroneous notion, similarly the ^luli dealing 
with the regular rites such as the Agni-hotra takes the diver¬ 
sity of actions and their factors as they are—although they 
proceed from error—and enjoins rites such as the Agnihotra, 
seeing some utility in them...People have innumerable de¬ 
sires arid various defecis such as attachment. Therefore they 
ore lured by the attachment, eic., to external obKcis. and ihe 
scriptures are powerless to hold ihem back; nor can they 
persuade those who are naluially averse to external objecis 
to go after them. But the Scriptures do this much that they 
point out what leads to good and what to evil, Ihore-by Indi¬ 
cating the particular relations that subsist between the end 
and llie means. The Scriptures nellher hinder nor diiect a 
person by force as it he were a slave. We see how people 
disobey even the scriptures because of an excess of attach¬ 
ment, etc.In this matter people themselves adopt 

particular means according to their tastes, and the scriptures 
simply remain neutral, like ^ sun.Jfor Instance, or a lamp.*'* 

l Ibid. 
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According to Sankara a msans of knowledge is or is not a 
means according as It leads or does noi land to valid know¬ 
ledge, and he has no doubt that ritualistic passages lead to 
valid knowledge regarding their own meaning. 'The means 
of knowledge are powerful in iheir respective spheres. There¬ 
fore the Vedanta texts that teach the unity of Brahman are 
not antogonlstic to the ritualistic Scriptures."' 

The view, therefore, that the dlffere.nt means of knowled- 
go are contradictory, and that if Brahman is the only reality, 
the Upanisadic texts contradict Perception and the ritualis¬ 
tic portion of the Vedas, is the result of a confusion of stand¬ 
points. When Ankara reminds us that "the means of know¬ 
ledge are powerful in iheir respective spheres, like the ear, 
etc.", he means lo direct our attention to the diversity of 
standpoints from which things have to be looked at. The 
distinction between the existential and the valuational stand¬ 
point Is foundational to every utterance of Sankara, and 
nothing but error can result from a confusion of them The 
standpoint of Perception is the existential standpomt, the 
standpoint of the Upanisad is the standpoint of value, the 
Infinite standpoint. The laller standpoint is the fulfilment of 
the former. This is the truth which Ankara moans to bring 
out when he repeatedly says that the passages of the Upani- 
sada and the ritualistic pxsrtion of the Vedas "have a different 
meaning". The real conflict, according to Ankara, is not 
between Ihe Upanisads that establish the unity of Brahman 
and the rilualislic portion of the Vedas, as Ramanuja and 
Daussen think, but balween "tha knowledge of th? unify of 
Brahman" and "one's competercy to perform rites".* The 
knowledge of the unity of Brahman "only destroys one's 
natural idea of difference. Il does not nullify other injunc¬ 
tions".* 

Rites such as the Agnihotra which are connected 
with the wife and tire, can be performed only if there are 
agenci es for whom they are meant, an d this entails an idea 

1 Ibid. 

2 B.had. s. B., II. 1 . 20. ^ftrffg'i:rTf<rTtrr«ft^^^r?T i 

5 Ibid., i ' 
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of difference. They connot be performed unless there are 
the gedr—Fire, etc.—for whose sake they are undertaken,and 
this last depends on I he aacrilicer's regarding the gods as 
different from himself. Our natural consciousness of differe¬ 
nce regarding action, its factors and its results is, previous to 
the awakening of Saif—knowledge, an Incentive to the j>er- 
formance of rites. But when this notion oI difference regard¬ 
ing the deities to b? honoured and the means to it is destroy¬ 
ed in the state of enlightenment, by knowledge, this "know¬ 
ledge of the unity of Brahman militates against one's compe- 
locy to perform rites".* It is these two which cannot go hand 
in hand. This is also Sankara's "answer to the charge that if 
Brahman be the only reality there will be no scope left for 
instruction, and hence it can neither be received nor produce 
any result' .* When ignorance and the consequent conscious¬ 
ness of difference are removed, the Vedic injunctiona are 
not nullified, only the tendency to perform rites is destroyed. 
This is "analogous to the cassation of our tendency to perform 
riles having material ends when desire itsell has been 
removed".* The Vedanta texts that teach the oneneas of 
Brahman are not antagonistic to the ritualistic scriptures.* 
Shall we say, then, that Ramanuja and Deussen are among 
those "self-styled wise men" of whom ^hkara speak.s. and 
who "following their own caprices, think that the different 
means of knowledge are mutually contradictory and level 
dr^ainst us the objection that if Brahman be the only reality, 
such UpaniRadic lexis contradict Perception"*? 

V 

AN ALTERNATIVE WAY OF RESOLVING THE 
CONFLICT 

Sankara's resolution of the apparent discrepancy bet¬ 
ween iirutL and Perception as pramanas, the one leaching 

1 tbid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., jrPTfaaT^tt rar^mrirnr srr^irr: i 

5 Ibid., <TrT »rT , 

?r*ir ’iMRf't I 
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the unity of Brahman, the other insisting upon a fundamental 
plurality of things, has nothing in common with the many 
attempts made in the history of the Vedanta philosophy it¬ 
self and associated by philosophers belonging to a rival 
camp with Sankara's name also. Ramanuja attributed to the 
Vedantin, the view that Perception "apprehends pure and 
unqualified existence. Perception (also) cognizes Brahman, 
which is devoid of attributes and is pure existence", and 
consequently there is no conflict of the Sruti which teaches 
the oneness of Brahman with Perception.’ Thus Perception 
also is made to confirm the deliverances of the intuitional 
consciousness. In the light of what we have said about the 
relation in which irutiand Perception as means of knowledge 
stand to each other in Sankara's philosophy, there will app¬ 
ear to be a certain meagreness and externality in the above 
attempt to bring the two into line with each other. This is 
the impression left on the reader's mind by Mandana's' 
Brama-siddhi. Mandana, who, according to Dr. Dasgupta, 
"must have been a contemporary of Sahkara", undertakes to 
prove in the Tarka—Kaiida chapter of his Brama Siddhi "that 
we cannot perceive 'difference' through perception, and 
that therefore one should not think of interpreting the 
Upanisad texts on dualistic lines on the ground that percep¬ 
tion reveals difference".® 

The problem arises as follws. The perceptual mode of 
consciousness reveals difference. The Sruti, on the other 
hand, teaches that Brahman is one, and all that we see and 
hear and feel is nothing but Brahman. Does not Perception 
contradict the deliverances of the intuitional consciousness 
and therefore the Sruti also which embodies these deliveran¬ 
ces? Both Sahkara and Mandana recognize that here is a 
genuine problem to be solved, but their solutions differ 
fundamentally. Mandana undertakes to prove that "differen¬ 
ce", whether as a quality or characteristic of things or as an 
independent entity, is never experienced by perception.® 
The verdict of the Upanisads that reality is one and that no 


1 R,B., I. 1.1. 

2 History, Vol. II, P. 88. 

3 ibid.. P. 92. 
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diversity can be re<?l is not contradicted by perceptional 
experience. The line of argument which Ankara adopts is 
related to the standpoint of value which he consistently main¬ 
tains throughout his works. Perceptual consciousness re¬ 
veals facfs merely: the intuitional consciousness is concerned 
with the meaning of facts. As the variety of sound does not 
contradict the oneness of ether, similarly the differentiated 
names and forms do not contradict the oneness of Brahman. 
It is from this valuaiional point of view that Ankara says that 
the Upani^adic texts which speak of Brahman as the only 
reality do not contradict Perception. 

The attompl of some of the later Vednntins, referred to 
by Appaya Diksita in his SidhanlaleMsangraha, to resolve the 
seeming inconsistency between Perception and ^ruti resem¬ 
bles very much that of Mandana. It is pointed out therein 
that the author of Tattvaauddhl holds that in Perception the 
sense-organs grasp "bare existence" unqualified by name 
and form, and thus there is no conflict between Perception 
and Sruti. There would be a conflict, if Perception grasped 
differentiated name and form: but this it does not do. It ctxjni- 
zes bare existence (.sanmatram). The Nyuyosudha outlines a 
similar view. In all probability the view which Sahkaia 
criticizes in his commentary on the Bfhadaranyako Upanisad 
is the same as is sub8c;nbod to by Mandana, and ^nkara'a 
criticisms have in rniird Maridana's resolution of the conflict 
between the perceptual and the intuitional modes of knowing 
things. According to Ankara, Mandana's way of resolving 
the conflict between the (wo is not in keeping with the spirit 
OJ the Vedas, and is "divorced from tradition". In Ankara's 
attempt there is genius, in Maiidana's there is trick. For It is 
nothing but trick to invent argument to show that the sense- 
organs reveal what they are never meant to reveal. Sense- 
organs are concerned with the revelation ot a reality which 
is differentiated. "Objects such as sound and the rest which 
are perceived by the ear and so forth, are observed to be 
cblferent from one another." But Mari(;lana wislies us to 
believe that in PercepUon only a diflerenceless reality is 
cognized, ^hkara never subscribes to this view, and to 
think that on this point Ankara and Maridana are in substan- 


• ({ V.) AX ALTSRNATIVB WAT OP RKHf>LVINa TITE CONFLICT 

tlal agreement is to shut one's eyes to the fundamental contrast 
in their positions. 

A discussion of the nature of th pramana of Perception 
would not be of any gre.it value for understanding Ankara's 
philosophical position. The only justification for not neglect¬ 
ing it and for treating it at some length is that a wrong view 
has been hold by some of IheVedantins who proless to follow 
Sihkara about the nature of this pramana, and this wrong 
view has been supposed to supply part of the foundation of 
the Advaita philosophy. The misconception which has bsen 
used as an argument in support of the Vedantic Absolutism 
consists in holding that Perception reveals nothing except a 
ditferencoless reality ( sanmatram ). The great merit of 
Ankara's analysis of the nature of Perception for the purposes 
of epistemological inquiry is that he clearly recognizes that 
knowledge ( and perception is a way of knowing things ) 
presents to us a situation in which the knower has to deal 
with a reality other than himself; and thus steers clear of the 
difficulty in which the idealists of the Buddhist type have 
landed themselves. 

Sense-perception has the power to deal only with 
"differentiated realities" or “particularized things". "Only a 
differentiated object which is within the range of the organs 
can* be perceived."'. Perception can m ike us cognizant of 
things which are limited and finite; it can never give us 
knowledge of the whole, the totality, the complete. It is true 
that whatever is perceived is jpercelved as a whole, as a tota- 
lily; the percepluil process has a unifying character. But the 
wholes are perceived as particular wholes, distinguishable 
and distinguished from other such wholes and standing in 
dsfinite relations to them. Perceptual consciousness has for 
its object the santa and not the ananta, the ending and not 
the endless. Whatever can be an object of knowledge is 
compri.sed within "name and form", according to Sankara,’ 
and the term "the known" means the entire differentiated 
universe.* It is the sense-organs which help the individual 

~r Brhad. S. B.. 111.9. 26. 

2 Chand. S. R. VI. I. U. rnJTWWt^rwnTf’Tia I 

3 K,na. S. B., I. 3. 
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to particular experiences, and “when they are absent, there 
is no particular experience, for the latter is the product of 
the organs, etc."^ Sankara's meaning is that "degree of dis¬ 
criminative sensibility corresponds broadly to the complexity 
and differentiation of the organs of sense”. 

Ramanuja and Bhaskara, in believing that Sankara holds 
that Perception can grasp mere Existence or Absolute non¬ 
difference and not individualized existence, have not only 
been unfair to Sankara but have positively served to perpe¬ 
tuate this erroneous notion about his philosophy. "Brahman, 
though it is of the nature of an accomplished reality, cannot 
be the object of Perception and the other means of know¬ 
ledge”.* Brahman is not a "thing” among other things, though 
it is the source of all the reality and being of every thing; 
and a mode of consciousness which nature has evolved to 
give us knowledge of things among other things can never 
be adequate to the comprehension of Brahman, which is 
everything and which, at the same time, transcends every 
p>articuldr real thing. 

Certain physiological conditions are indispensable in 
their initiating a series of changes which result in awareness 
or knowledge. Sankara very well recognizes that "there can 
be no knowledge in the absence of the body and the orgaT\s. 
When there is no body there can be no organs, for they will 

have no support.If knowledge could arise even 

in the absense of the body and the organs there would be 
no necessity for any one to possess them."* In order that 
perception may result, the sense-organs must be stimulated 
by some object. "Sound, which is the object of hearing, 
stimulates the ear, its organ."* The sense-organs can be 
stimulated by their specific stimuli only. "We cannot suppose 
that eyes can perceive also taste."* The nature of the 
resulting sensation will depend on the particular sense-organ 
stimulated. There is an inner affinity between the sense- 

1 Brhadi S. B.. IV 3.23. ' 

2 S. B.. I. 1. 4. 

3 Brh<id. S. B., III. 9. 28. 7. 

4 ibid.t IV. 3. 5» 

5 111 * 3 . 
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organ and its adequate stimulus, and normally these organs 

do not respond to modes of stimulation other than those to 
which they are especially attuned. Thus Sankara considers 
"the organs to be of the same category as the objects, not 
of a different category. The organs are but modes of the 
objects in order to perceive them, as light, which is but a 
mode of colour, is an instrument for revealing all colours".* 

Perception, in itself, is a perfectly valid means of know¬ 
ledge. Objects of perception are as definite as any knowledge 
had through the scriptures. Facts of Perception cannot be 
doubted. "When a thing is directly recognized as identical, 
it is improper to infer that it is something else, for when an 
Inference contradicts Perception, the ground of such Infere¬ 
nce becomes fallacious."* Perceptions may sometimes be 
wrong. "Whe* ever a wrong Perception arises, it does so on 
account of a certain similarity of something to another thing 
without ascertaining the paricular nature of that thing, as 
when mother-of-pearl is mistaken for a piece of silver."* 
So far as men are concerned, "there are five distinctions of 
buddhi, having for their respective objects sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell, and on their account there are five 
organs of knowledge"*. The sense-organs are merely instru¬ 
ments at the disposal of the self, to be used by it; and it is 
only when they are inspired by the energy of the self that 
they "receive their powers of vision and so forth". By them¬ 
selves, divested of the light of the Atman that is Pure Intelli¬ 
gence, they are like wood or clods of earth.® The Self is 
different from one's body and organs, and illumines them 
like external lights, such as the sun, but is not itself illumined 
by any of them. 


1 ibid.. II. 4. II. 

2 ibid., IV. 3. 7. 

3 ibid., I. 4 10. 

4 S. B., II. 4. 6. 

5 Brhsd. S. B.. IV. 4. 18. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

VALUE CATEGORIES AND SANKARA’S SEARCH 
FOR A SYSTEM 

SAMYAGJNANA AND THE VALUE OF REASONING 

That Anubhavd or intuitional experience, which, when 
recorded In language, gets the name of ^ull is the only 
gateway to a knowledge of Brahman or the Absolute has 
been the occasion for a number of attacks from diverse 
quarters by critics who see In this a-logism of Sankara nothing 
but an appeal to an essentially extra-philosophical stand¬ 
point. "Inference" oi' reasoning'* is one of the valid means of 
knowledge recognized by ^fi'^ra. Ho calls it "tarka" or 
"anumina". It consists in making an assertion about a thing 
on the strength of ths mark or lihqa which is associated 
with it. From a knowledge of the lihga or sign we get a know¬ 
ledge of the ob)ect piossessing it. This lihja or sign is the 
ground of inference. ‘ The validity of the Inference depends 
on the presence of the lihga or hetu in the pakaa. Thus 
when we perceive smoke rising from a hill, we infer that 
since smoke cannot be without fire, there must also be fire 
on yonder hill. What is Important to recognize is that ^ah- 
kara, like Valsyayna, holds that "no Inference can take place 
in the absence of Pbrception, for the former depends upon 
the latter".* For this very reason "Inference cannot stand 
against Perception*, and it cnnnol be valid when it contra¬ 
dicts it".* Sankara warns us against challenging the validity 
of an Inference of the kind based on general observation.* 
1 ( wa did so. he tells us. "all our activities, Including eating 
and drinking, would ba Impossible. We saa in lile that people 
who have experienced that hunger and thirst, for Instance 

1 Brhad. b.B.. iv.s.a. I ~ 

5 Ibid.. I. M. 

3 ibid . 11. l.SO. 

4 Ibid . LS.1. 

6 Ibid.. IV, 3. 7. 
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are appeased by eating and drinking, proceed to adopt these 
means expecling similar results. As a matter of fact, however, 
people who have experience of eaUng and drinking infer on 
the ground cf similarity that Iheir hunger and thirst would be 
appeased if they ate and drank again, and proceed to act 
accordingly."* 

The question which has to be answered is: Can tarka or 
reasoning !:« relied upon for a knowledge of Brahman or 
Absolute? Sankara's answer is both "yes" and "no". To 
ihe question whether the truth in fhe Advaiia philosophy can 
be comprehended only by means of Scripture, or reasoning 
also can prove it, Ankara's unequivocal answer is: "It can 
be comprehended by means of reasoning also".* But at 
another place we find him stressing the point that though 
Brahman is an actually existing and accomplished reality it 
is gratuitous to suppose that it can be known through soma 
other means of knowledge. "Brahman, because it is devoid 
of form, etc., cannot be an object of Perception ( Pratyakfj ); 
nor can it be known by means of Inference or reasoning 
(Anumana), because of the absence of the known inferential 
marks."* According to Ankara, "reasoning" can as wall as 

not hslp us in getting an Insight into the nature of Reality, 
which ha calls Brahman. Ankara here attaches an Impor*. 
tance to this means of knowledge which cannot belong to 
what lie calls pratyaksa or sensuous porcaplion. Whenever 
Sshkara has occasion to speak about the means to the reali¬ 
zation of Brahman or the Highest Good, he takes special 
care to point out to us the part which reasoning will play in 
taking us nearer the goal of life. "When bath scriptura 
evidence and argument start to demonstrate the unity of self, 
they can show it as clearly as a bael fruit on the palm of 
ones hand. A thing, he says, fhat is ascertained by the 
Scriptures and reasoning, deserves credence on account of 
its proving universally true.* 

1 ib'd.. IV. 3.6. ~ 

2 Maod. S. B- 111. 1, ri!»rnT<T*Tr^ —•• 

3 S.B.. 11. 1.6. 

<i Brahd. S.B., It. 5. 1. 

5 lb:d. IV. 5.1. 
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One of the customary ways of acquiring knowledge, as 
observed in the system of logic which Sankara himself appr¬ 
oves is the association with adepts in that sphere and dis¬ 
cussion with them.* The portion of the Bihadaranyaka 
Upanisad relating to Yajhavalkya, which deals with the same 
subject as the preceding one, namely the nature of the Self, 
is mainly argumentative. The pathway to reality is marked 
by the triple stages of sravana, manana, and nididhySsana. 
"Brahman should be heard of, reflected on, and meditated 
upon. It should be heard of from the spiritual teacher and 
the scriptures, and reflected on through reasoning. The 
reasoning has been set forth in the passage furnishing argu¬ 
ments in support of the proposition, ‘All this is but the Self’."* 
Brahman is to be known not only from the Scripture or 
through Intuition. Sankara, agreeing with the scripture, 
says, "we have to know Brahman by inquiry also".® Brahman 
is "mimaihsyam" also, worthy of inquiry.* The same Upani¬ 
sad speaks of the disciple who discussed within himself the 
meaning of the Agama as pointed out by his preceptor, 
arrived at a conclusion by his reasoning, realized it in him¬ 
self, approached the preceptor and exclaimed "I think I now 
know Brahman."® 


But how are we to lesolve the inevitable conflict into 
which Ankara forces his reader by his contradictory state¬ 
ments that reasoning is an indispensable aid to the man who 
is treading the path that leadeth to Brahman, and that it is 
not possible to assign any stability to reasoning, because 
what one logician puts forward as true is upset by another 
and what this other one establishes is controverted by another 
still.* The contradiction is only an apparent one, and Ankara 
himself shows us the way out of it. His resolution of the 
seeming contradiction consists in laying down the principle 
that reasoning should be conducted in accordance with the 

1 ibid.. Ill 2. 1. 

2 Brhad. S.B., II."5.1. 

3 Kena. S.B., II. 1" 

4 ibid. 

5 ibid, 

6 S.B.,IM.ll- 
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teachings of the Scripture.* 'It thus stands established that 

conformity with the Scripture and in conformity with the 
reasoning consistent with the Scripture, it is the intelligent 
worw"" " TU ® constituent cause of this 

of Dhiln ® ° c^^ssical attempts in the history 

ot philosophy to bring intuition and reasoning together by 

ssigning them what is their proper due and asking them to 
contribute what they severally can towards the construction 
ot a systematic philosophy. The reason why reasoning should 
be subordinated to and made consistent with ^ruti lies in the 
nature of reasoning itself. Anumana or Inference cannot 
wholly transcend, and has to be rooted in, Perception, ^ruti 
IS called Pratyaksa by Sankara, because it is an embodiment 
of the truths directly experienced by the seers.* Any reason¬ 
ing or Inference with regard to the nature of Brahman should 
^ in conformity with the experienced truths about Brahman, 
because Inference depends upon Perception.* Anubhva or 
intution should be the regulative principle to which reasoning 
should submit itself. ^ 

Sankara in his insistence on the principle that reason¬ 
ing should be in conformity with the Scripture, far from 
rationalizing the dogmas, is laying down a fundamental 
episternological as well as methodological principle. Logic 
or reasoning cannot by itself determine the nature of beina 
It can be known only by means of the proper pramana 
con^sistent with the nature of the reality to be kno;^. Lhman 
IS the object of Sankara's inquiry. It is an appeal to Intuition 
which will decide the nature of Brahman; logic or reasoning 
cannot do this. Sruti or Anubhava alone con give us the 
content or material or a philosophy of religion. The function 
of tarka should be confined to bringing out the implication 
of the Anubhava of which Sruti is the record. Reasoning is 
not a substitute for actu al Anubhava; it is but a supplement 

1 S. B., I 1. 2, ^ - 

3 S. B. III. 2.24. >!5fu?urav!TT 5r?JT«IUTiTm»rTTU I 

4 Brhod. S.B., I. 2. 1, | g, B.. I. 3 . 23 . 3?^ fe 

srium i anruuf sthtrut irfa r 
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Borrowing a le^ from Kant ,»ilh ,ome modidcaHon. we can 
aay that acoonlin, to Sankara "aplrltual eenslblliiy alone 
can mippl, Ite content or material of knowladget reason 
without It wiU be empty. This is the real roeanina of his 
repeat^ insistence that tarka should be in conlormity with 
the Sruti. this ^llso ts the real explanation of his seeminoly 

^pture <>"l» !«>"> toe 


II 

LIMITATIONS OF REASONING OR 
INFERENTIAL THOUGHT 

The ordinary cauKal argument which proceeds from 
effect to causa cannot be of much help to us. according to 
^nkara, m ascerlatning the nature of the reality in wh'ch 
this universe is exclude from consideration the 

deliverances of the religious consciousness, i. e. of Intuition. 
Sahara 8 complaint against ihe orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy is that while they profess to base themselves 

upon tlie Sruti and claim to be in line with die Vedic tradi¬ 
tion. they draw their Inspriation from an enUrely alien source 
and commit tl^inselves to views which are divorced from 
the teachings of the scripture. These systems forget, accord¬ 
ing to Sanlura. the elementary principle of reasoning that 
Inference depends upon Perception and cannot stand 
against It, and in all our reasoning concerning God we musi 
constandy appeal to relevant experiences of sages and 

^rs who say they have seen Him. The Sankhya. the Nyaya 

and the Vaises,ka systems are victims to the twin illusions 
he ‘he intervention of sensibility, can supply 

the content of knowledge also and that a philosophlL^ 
doctnne of God can satisfactorily be based upon" a coni^! 
n^latlon of the works of nature merely...that is to say of Ihe 
order and ad,ustment of the material system to the exclusion 
of human nature and human experience in any olh«i^r li, 
its sense-percepti ve aspeef." Ankara says that an appeal to 


1. 8 . B.. li. 1. 6. anURifix imNsiwi wx | 
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'’■periencs llrelf, Ihe highest of which ouoranlao, 
that the soul is pure consciousness, free from all pain and 
pure bliss can alone supply us with the hint of a concrete 
and tolerable solution. If we rely on the sense perceptive 
as^. of experience alone and try to infer truths about the 
nature of metaphysical verities, paying no heed to the 

numfr^ll T ^ “> paralogisms and 

nullify all chances of attaining beatitude. “If Brahman were 

an object of the senses, we might perceive that the world 
.8 connected with Brahman as Its effect. But we only perceive 
he effect, so that It cannot be decided whether the world 
^s connected with Brahman as its cause or with something 

nl«» J f f ^pon the princl. 

pie that insight into the nature of Brahman, which is an already 
existent reality, is possible through a means of knowledge 
other than $ruti or Anubhava, arrive at mutually connicting 
conclusions without even a remote chance of reconciliation 
Sartkhya, says Sahkara, basing its speculation upon the 
strength of reasoning alone, holds that the cause of the world 
has to be concluded from the effect by Inference; and the 
cause which Is to be inferred is the connection of the pra- 
^ana with the souls.* The followers of Kanada, being guided 
by the self same principle, are led to infer that God is the 
efficient cause of the world, while the atoms are its material- 
and the Naiyayikas join hands with them in viewing the real* 
as the regulative principle merely, which is solely concerned 
with the organization of the material at Its disposal. All these 
theories, because they refuse to profit by the experiences 
relevant to the subject in hand,end by accepting conclusions 
which outrage some of the deepest conviction of the rell 
gious consciousness. Their chief sin. In a language which 
philosophy spoke In India twelve centuries back, is that they 
ore "vedabahya".* If we make use of a more modern idiom, 
we can say that their besetting sin is that they want to spin a 
system out of pure reoson, without appeal to experience, 

1 S. B.. I. 1. S. 

2 S.B,. I. 1.5. 

S. B.. 11. 2. II. 
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while hoping that the system will be true to facts and be a 
mirror in which one will see the face of the universe as it is. 

Sankara is aware of the difficulty which many who have 
attained to perfection of power and vision experience with 
regard to the true nature of the cause of the world. That is 
why he teaches us to limit our rationalism by a proper empi¬ 
ricism; and unless this is done, so that the rationalist also be¬ 
comes an empiricist, *a knowledge of the true nature of reali¬ 
ty, which is perfectly unfathomable and on which depends 
man s final emancipation, cannot even be guessed except 
with the help of the Scripture”.* The argument from effect 
to cause, by itself, can only point to the necessity of some 
reality in which the universe which we experience must be 
grounded. It can at best show that the value of Existence is 
an independent and absolute value. The reasoning process 
can merely give us the knowledge that Brahman is Sat. But 
no amount of inference can ever succeed in showing that 
reality is consciousness or unconsciousness, is bliss or devoid 
of bliss. It is only a first-hand, direct, intuitive experience 
of the values of conseiousness and bliss that can assure us 
of their reality. This is the reason why Sankara says that 
intuition is the final result of the inquiry into Brahman.* This 
is the reason why he exhibits the deceptive nature of mere 
ratiocination in his works*, and stands up for the subordina¬ 
tion of it to experience or druti. 

But at the same time Sankara has not omitted to discuss 
the question whether and in what way "it is possible to 
establish by reasoning also the causality of Brahman, but 
not of the Pradhana and similar principles."* But the pecu¬ 
liarity of his attempt is that he, along with the other Brahraa- 
vadins, "defines the nature of the cause, etc., on the strength 
of the Scriptures".* This, he believes, is also the strength of 
his system. The refusal to subordinate tarka to ^ruti by the 
Naiyayikas, etc., and their over-confidence in the power of 

1 s. B.,II. 2. 11. 

2 S. B.. I 1. 2, I 

3 s. B., II. 1.6. » 

4 S. B., I. 1.5. 

5 S. B.. II. 2. 38. 
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reason, have, according to Sankara, vitiated their attempt to 
found a philosophical theory of God on tarka merely. The 
fault from which those theories which regard God as the 
"efficient" cause only suffer are all traceable, in Sankara's 
view, to their neglect to profit by experiences concerning God, 
which experiences are in the very centre and foreground of 
the picture which Sankara draws of the universe. The Nyaya, 
Sahkhya, etc., while professing to accept the pramana of 
Sruti, are, in practice, systems of avowed rationalism and 
"expound the nature of the cause on the strength of mere 
analogy".* They forget that the nature of the cause, the con¬ 
stitutive stuff of the world, cannot be discovered in a place 
other than our inner nature. To interrogate our inner nature 
is to appeal to experience. Appeal to experience is appeal to 
iruti. 

Ill 

REASONING AND SEARCH FOR A SYSTEM 

But appeal to Sruti is not enough. Religion is realiza¬ 
tion, anubhava or saksatkara. Philosophy is mimamsa or 
reflection. It is an inquiry or investigation into the nature 
of the truth in the light of the deliverances of religious con¬ 
sciousness. In other words, philosophy is an intellectual inter¬ 
pretation of intuitional awareness of reality, and as such it is 
concerned with the establishment of certain views which are 
consistent with that intuition (pratipadana) and the refutation 
of others which are opposed to it.* Logical analysis and 
dialectic are indispensable in philosophy. Tarka also establi¬ 
shes the Advaita standpoint*, and whenever Sankara has to 
say anything against it, it is against tarka which ignores what 
Intuition vouchsafes and attempts to override it. Sankara 
assigns a primary position to Intuition as a means of know¬ 
ledge because it alone can supply the content of knowledge. 
But if tarka without Anubhava is empty, Anubhava without tarka 
is chaotic. Knowledge is neither empty nor chaotic. It is 
content organized in relations. Reasoning or reflection alone 

1 tdid.. 1 

2 s. B., 1. 4. 28, <»itiwjicrr i 

3 Mand. S. B., III. 1. 
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can b? entruslad with the work of organization, because it is 
the faculty of logical analysis and dialectic and these latter 
are forms of relational consciousness, which In its turn, is 
bound up with the perception of multipltcity or manyness. 
Reflection or tarka has to view things as differentiated as well 
as integrated. Ihus it has to introduce order and unity into 
the phenomena, to systematize them, and to make a whole 
of them by discovering the ground underlying them. 

If tarka or reasoning is not resorted to in order to syste¬ 
matize that experience, we shall have IniuJtion without a phi¬ 
losophy of intuition. Sankara therefore insists that Sruti and 
tarka are the true bases upon which a philosophical system 
can be reared. Anubhava or Sruti cannot do the work which 
Sankara assigns to tarka, whether it be the theoretical aspect 
of knowledge or the practical side of it that Is undercon- 
sideration. The theoretical asp>ecl of knowledge consists in 
the fromulation of a reasoned and consistent view of the 
universe. Both Anubhava and tarka contribute to it; the 
former by supplying the material and the latter by organizing 
that material in accordance with certain principles ot order. 
1 he practical side nf knowledge aims at the actual realiza¬ 
tion of the truth by having recourse to the threefold disci¬ 
pline of 'hearing" Ihe scriptural text, "reflecting" on it 
through reasoning, and finally "rnedilating" on it. The 
practical aspect of knowledge closely corresponds to the 
theoretical; only the latter has one stage less, namely that 
of Anubhava. Philosophy or mimarhsa needs Sruti and tarka- 
religion or realization needs both these; and, in addition 
actual Anubhava of the truth. Philosophy or reasoned 
knowledge of Brahman is an Indispensable stage that 
finally culm nates in Brahmanubhava. When &rikara has 
in mind the construction of a systematic philosophy which 
will do justice to the religious experience of mankind he 
insists upon our having recourse to ^uti and tarka, the former 
supplying the matter end the latter the form. He believe''^ 
though he does not expliclUy undertake to show, as Kant cS 
later on, that knowledge is neither empty nor chaotic but 
content organized in relations. When he has in view the 
actual sadhana aiming at the realization of beatitude the 
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suramum bonura of life, he speaks of all ihe three, hearing, 
reflection and meditaKon. When he is discussing the the¬ 
oretical aspect of knowledge he is content with remarking 
that "in conformity with the Scripture and in conformity with 
reasoning consistent with the Scripture, Brahman is the 
efficient and the constituent cause of this world".' But thts 
intellectual conviction is only a stage on the road to realiza¬ 
tion; and when this is the pioint under consideration, Sankara 
hastens to add that nidtdhy isana should follow sravana and 
manana, finally ripening into anubhava. 

IV 

SANKARA’S INTUITIONISM AND THE DIALECTICAL 
METHOD OF HEGEL 

It is said that there is a_ contrast between the intui¬ 
tional or mystical method of Ankara and the dialectical 
method of Hegel. According to iaiikara, the Absolute is 
revealed in an immediate experience. Hegel, on the other 
hand, insists on the mediating activity of thought. No expe¬ 
rience in its immediacy can reveal the real. The Hegelian 
method of knowing the Absolute is thus different from 
the Vedantic method of knowledge. This way of putting the 
matter, however, serves to conceal many important points of 
affinity between Ankara and Hegel regarding the method as 
well as the conclusions. From the simple fact that Hegel 
has criticized immediate or intuitive knowledge as the organ 
of philosophy, people have passed to the conclusion that 
Hegel's criticisms are applicable to Ankara's position also 
because Sankara also holds that Brahman can be known only 
in an intuition of it, But Jacobi's theory of intuitive knowledge, 
which is what Hegel repudiates, is entirely different from 
that of Sankara; and the reasons for which Jacobi is under¬ 
stood to reject "thought" as an organ of philosophy are not 
acceptable to Sankara. 

The line of argument advanced for the thesis that the know¬ 
ledge of God and of truth must be immediate or intuitive, 

1 S.B..U. i.n. 
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which is what Hegsl understands by the "Intuitional theory", 
is that thought is a mere "faculty of finitisaHon".* Thought, 
in its operation, has to make use of categories. But these 
categories, as arrested by the understanding, are limited 
vehicles of thought, forms of the conditioned. A thought 
limited to these modes has no sense of the Infinite and the 
True. "Consequently, if the object in question be the True, 
the Infinite, the Unconditioned, we change it by our notions 
into a finite and conditioned; whereby instead of apprehend¬ 
ing the truth by thought, we have perverted it into untruth.' * 
As Hegel says in another place, "the absolute on this view is 
not to be grasped in conceptual form but felt, intuited; it is 
not its conception, but the feeling of it and the intuition of it 
that are to have the say and find expreession".* According 
to Hegel, "truth finds the medium of its existence in notions 
or conceptions . According to the opposite view, "it is 
rather the opposite of the notional or conceptual form which 
would be required for systematic philosophical exposition",* 

Jacobi's reason for rejecting thought is that it is a faculty 
of finitisation; it can deal with the conditioned only, ^hkai a 
rejects tarka or reasoning because it_ is not competent to 
grasp the ultimate values. Sat, Cit and Ananda which in their 
unity constitute what he means by Brahman. But it is an error 
to think that Sankara apporves of Anubhava as an organ of 
philosophy; for systematic philosophical exposition recourse 
to conceptual thought is indispensable. Intuition will give 
us religion merely. But the Vedanta of Sarikara is not merely 
religion; it is a philosophy also, though a philosophy as a 
formulation of this religion. ^likara says that tarka also 
proves the truth of his system of Advaita. This tarka opera¬ 
tes only by making use of conceptual thought. Reasoning 
in Sankara's system, which is bound up with the conceptual 
mode of thought, proceeds by developing and systematizing 
the results of intuitional experience. This is why Sankara 

gives us at the end not merely aparoksanubhuti but a ^=1^;..= 

.jarira- 

ka Mimamsa. 

1 The Logid of Hegel, Translated by Wallace, P. 122. ’ 

2 ibid, PP. 121, 122. 

3 Hegel; Phenomenology of Mind. P. 71. 

4 ibid. 
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Hegel a crlticiam of the Intuitionfll theory of Jacob! and 
the Romanhca Is not at all applicable to &ihkara. On the 
o her hand, Hegel and Wara are at one at many points. 

immediate or intuitive 
knowledge ^ause it sets itself up against philosophy". He 
nalces it plain that the difference between philosophy and 
he asseverations of immediate knowledge rather centres in 

immediate knowledge adopts 
when a sets itself up against philosophy"*. Philosophy, for 
Hegel, IS the thinking study of things. It aims at the "syste¬ 
matic development of truth in scientific form". This alone is 
the true shape in which truth exists. In other words, accord¬ 
ing to Hegel "truth tinds the medium of its existence in 
notions or conceptions alone".* Hegel does not "seek to 
controvert the maxims of immediate knowledge"; "it is the 
last thing philosophers would think of".* For example, he 
^ints out that "immediate knowledge consists In knowing 
that the Infinite, the Eternal, the God which is in our idea, 
really Is; or, it asserts that in our consciousness there Is imme¬ 
diately and inseparably bound up with this idea the certainty 
of Ik actual being". It would be strange, he says. If any one 
could suppose that these principles were opposed to Philoso¬ 
phy. But this immediate consciousness of God goes no 
furlher than to tell us that He is". Philosophy is reflective 
knowledge; it should tell us not only that he is but also what 
He is To know merely that He is would be knowing what 
Hegel calls a vague and indeterminate Divinity" "that very 
naivete of emphness of knowledge". The ideal of philosophy 
will satisfied when we also know what He is; but this 
wauld be an act of cognition, involing mediation. To know 

God fully would be to know him as a spirit, as "at once the 
^ginning and the end, as well as the mean". This knowledge 
of C^d implies mediaHon. Without this mediation "God L 
an obj^-t of religion is expressly narrowed down to the indeter 
minat? supersensible The ideal of philosophy is 
.zed whole of determinate «nd 

1 The Logic of Hagcl, TransloUd by Wallac*, P. Ijg. -- 

2 Hsgol; Phanomsnologr of Mind, P. 71. 

3 The Logic of Hagai, Tranilalod by Wolloca, P. me. 

A The Logic of Hagai, P. 136. 

9 HagtV: Phanomanology. p, 79. 
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truth l3 the whole, "But just as little is the attainment of a 
general notion of a whole the whole itself."* Philosophy, as a 
thinking consideration of things, wants, as Hegel says, to see 
an oak with all its vigour of trunk. Its spreading branches, and 
its mass of foliage. It cannot be satisfied by being shown 
an acom instead. It is the endeavour of philosophy to 
grasp and express the nature of the Absolute In conceptual 
form. 

dahkara knows that language fails to describe the 
Absolute Experience adequately; it is ineffable It is to be 
lived only.* But at the same time he is not unaware of the 
fact that philosophy is a matter of intelligible expression, 
and that language and reality are Inseparable: that language 
is the only medium through which the nature of the real has 
to be expressed and communicated.* For Ankara also phi¬ 
losophy or mimarfasa of the nature of Brahman is a matter of 
mediated knowledge; though Brahmanubhava, which alone, 
according to him, constitutes religion, is an immediate experi¬ 
ence. Philosophy is a systematic formulation of this religion 
or exfjerienc». We miss the close resemblance between the 
thoughts of Sankara and Hegel on this point, because we fail 
to see that Hegel has in mind the linguistic expression of the 
absolute experience, while Ankara is thinking all the time of 
that experience as actually lived. It is no doubt tnie that 
certain remarks of Hegel himself about what he calls the 
"Hindoo" view of immediate exp)erience are responsible for 
this misconception about the relation between tlieir views. 
But ihe truth is that Hegel has missed the true import of the 
Vedantic view of immediate experience and Its proper place 
in the philosophical scheme put forward by Ankara. There 
is nothing to support Hegel’s indictment that it is becauce 
the Hindoo believes "the immediacy of consciousness to be 
the criterion of truth” that he finds Glod in the cow, the 
monkey, the Brahmin, or the Lama.* If we consider carefully 
some of the philosophical tenets of Ankara's Advaltiam, it 

1 Ibid. P.75. ^ 

2 Mand. S.b.. 1. 9- 

S ibid.. I. I. I 

4 Tba Logic oi Hegol, P. 136. 
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Will appear to us that they consfilute not Immediate but 
mediated knowledge, because, as Hegel rightly points out, 
"whatever Is moie tlian a word, even tlie mere transition to a 
proposition, Isa form of mediation, containsa process towards 
another slate from which we must return once more**.* The 
statements of Ankara that the Conscious Brahman is both 
the efficient and the material cause of the universe, that it is 
the Self of everything and the goal of tlie entire world 
process, which, along with several others, constitute hisBrah- 
mavada, are forms of mediation; and only In this form can 
they be put forward as doctrines of a phUosophlcal system. 
But these truths con be directly experienced also. This exp¬ 
lains why Sahkara*s Advaitism is not only a religion but a 
philosophy also, a philosophy as the formulation of this relig. 
ion, involving in its turn mediation also. In understanding 
the attitudes of Hegel and ^hkara towards what is called 
"immediate experience”, we must not forget that Hegel's 
"reason” is not the same as what Sahkara calls "tarka". and 
what the latter says against tarka does not Indiscriminately 
hold true of "reason" as the former conceives it. Tarka is 
reflective activity. But Hegel's "reason" does not mean 
simply reflective activity; it is both reflective activity and 
intuitive activity, and both at once in an indivisible act It is, 
therefore, "msdiate and "immediate" in its operation. 

V 

THE VALUE CATEGORIES OF SANKARA 

Reflection involves the use of categories of thought, and 
Sahkara uses certain categories in order to systematize and 
express the experience in which the Absolute reveals itself. 

A careful study of these will most dearly show to us that in 
Sankara's system thought is not alien to intuition but an indis- 
pensable ally of it; and reason, far from misrepresenting the 
nature of the Absolute, provides one of the bases for the com¬ 
position of that dialectic hymn of absolute knowledge which 
Safakara's commentary on the Brahma Suira so singularly 
typifies. Sankara's interpretation of the general nature of 
reality will be found to contain the essence of Ihe categories 

1 H*g 0 l: Phanomanoloyf. P. 82. — ^ 
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used by him in exhibiting the details of his Advaitlam, and 
also the solution of the problem presented by them. The 
chief of these are (I) Substance and Quality, (ii) Cause and 
Effect, (iii) Universal and Particular. The categories in terms 
of which the nature of the universe and human experience of 
it are to be determined and communicated share, in common 
with them, not only the inseparability of value and existonre 
but also their characteristic duality. This is the case with 
the category of Substance and Quality and with that of Cause 
and Effect. This is. likewise, the key to the understanding of 
his view of the Universal and its relation to the Particular. 
These categories of philosophical explanation, as used by 
Ankara, share this nature because philosophy or reflective 
activity regarding the meaning of reality is bound up with 
the world of finite experience, which is marked by the charac¬ 
teristics noted above. Even if the Mukta, the freed soul, 
who has overcome the opposition between value and fact, 
chooses to describe his experience of the Absolute which is 
nothing other than Mok§a itself, he will have to make use of 
an idiom which belongs to the realm of duality. This, how¬ 
ever, does not mean that philosophy is nonsense. It only 
means that description of the absolute experience falls short 
of the experience itself. 

The principle, then, which we have to bear in mind in 
understanding the nature of the categories is that, in the first 
place. Brahman as the highest value and reality ts the Atman 
of the entire universe, which is a revelation of its nature; and, 
in the second, this revelation, while one with Brahman, is at 
the same lime not wholly Brahman, and, while something 
oilier than it. Is not wholly other. 

VI 

THE CATEGORY OF SUBSTANCE 

The category of substance as used by Ankara is a 
value category. It is concerned with the value of 'Reality", 
"Being" or ,'Salta" and is a development of that. Consistent 
with the value standpoint which Sankara adopts, his Inquiry 
Into Ihe nalure of substance is an inquiry into the value of 
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it. Whaf we caU Ihings are regarded by us as possessing 
qualifies or characferistlcs. Therefore, when we sfjeak of 
any sort of substance, we say « Is a thing having such or 
Buch quaUties as body Is a thing that is extendc^i. figured. 
Qnd capable o. motion, a spirit, a thing capable of thinking; 
and so hardness, friability, and power to draw Iron, we say* 
are qualities to be found in a loadstone.* Ankara admiU 
tha we cannot say that things have no natural properties 

^ can never 

riivest itself of its natural property at all.* 


» .. question arises, what are we to understand by the 
it' to which these numerous attributes are ascribed, and 
how does it posses them ? In other words, what is ihe 
s^tance to which the several qualities belong or in which 
they inhere? According to the Vaiwsika system substance 
18 the substratum or support of qualities, the a4raya on which 
qualities ^pend. It is something over and above the qual¬ 
ities and is their basis. Quality abides in subsiance and has 
Itself no quality. According to Locke the idea of substance 
is the idea of "the supposed, but unknown, support of those 
qualities we find exisHng, which wa imagine cannot subsist 
sine resubstante, without 8om» thing to support them"* this 
support we caU substantia "which.accoiding to the true Import 
of ihe word.is.m plain English.standing under or upholding'** 
Both these systems try to know tha substance as "something 
besides' the qualities that characterize it; and,a 5 Pringle-Patt- 
ison points out, "all the difficulties in regard to the obscurity 
of the idea, our inability to give it any determinate content. 

and our consequent ignorance.of the real essence of any 

substance” are traceable to this inconsistent demand. "No¬ 
thing can bs at all without being in some determinate way 
and this 'being in some determinate way' is precisely what 
we mean by the qualities of a thing.” We cannot divorce 
the being of a thing from the essence of if; the that of a thing 
is inseparable from its whaL Existence cannot be dissocLried 
from t is reality or v alue. Accordingly. Ankara points out that 

1 Lojkm : E»»iy abrldg»i an 1 nrlit«j b/ Prlngia.Patllson. P. 156 

2 Brahd. S. B.. IV. 3. 7; IV. 4 . 6. 

3 Lock*; Eiiay, P. 156. 
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"the quality must bs held to constitute the very essence o( 
the substance"'. True to his standpoint of Advatta, the non- 
duality or oneness of value and reality and the inseparability 
of essence and existence, Sankara does not regard the quality 
as something which supervenes on or is derived from the 
substance, or the substance as sornethinq which can exist 
without and apart from the latter. "Heat of fire lasts as long 
as fire."* "Rre can never part with its natural light or heat."’ 
The latter is the essence of the former, its very self, the Atman. 
"If a thing cannot exist apart from something else, the latter 
is the essence of that thing '. "The heat or light of fire surely 
is not a consequence of the activity of fire; it is a contradiction 
in terms to say that they are, and yet that they are the natural 
properties of fire"*. The thing is not first there and then in a 
magical way clothed with qualities afterwards. A thing is 
nothing apart Irom its inherent nature, and the inherent 
nature of a thing, according to Ankara, is eternal. The 
quality is simply a special way of the thing's being there. 
Ankara is whole-heartedly of Lotze's view that all attempts 
to lay down a theory of the way in which the what of things 
flows from a mare that are attempts to answer the absurd 
question "how Being is made". Thus Ankara is led to the 
view *that between the cause and the effect, as between the 
substance and its quality, we should assume an identity of 
essence, as there is no distinction between them such as 
there is batween a horse and a buffalo".* It is an imperfect 
way to view the quality as sonwthing which is different from 
the substance and which is owned by the latter. 

RIm&nula has failed to grasp the true position of Ankara 
on this point, and his criticism of the category of substance 
and quality betrays a misunderstanding of its nature as 
discussed by Ankara. Ramanuja takes pains to make the 

1 s. B.. It. 3.17. « 

a Brhid. S. B., IV. i. 23. 

3 Ibid.. IV. S. 7. 

4 Brbad. S. B., II. A. 7, Jiqj 

I 

A ^ 

5 S. B., II. 1. 18. 
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point that all the accepted criteria of truth prove only such 
things as are qualified by attributes. There can be no reality 
which is nirgura. That which is said to be known on any 
ground must have some character by which it is known. 
Substance is what possesses qualities. I'he basis is the 
substance and what depends on it is the quality. The relation 
between the two is one of inherence wherein distinction 
subsists between the substance and the attributes as well 
between the attributes themselves. The distinction between 
the object and its qualifications cannot be done away with. 
That Brahman is Saquna and not Nirguna is but another way 
of expressing this epistemological view entertained by 
Ramanuja. From what has been said above it is not difficult to 
see that Ramanuja misrepresents Sankara's position when he 
attributes to him the view that there are things which do not 
possess any quality, and he exposes himself to the charge of 
tgnoratio elenchi when hs points out that what is to be known 
on any ground must have soma character by which it is 
known. Ankara has pointed out In unmistakable words that 
It cannot be said that things have nomatural properties at 
all.‘ He boldly asserts that what is natural to a thing can 
nevet be eliminated, as the heat and light of the sun., and 
has the courage to lay it down as a maxim that "nothing 
but the inherent nature of a thing can be regarded as 
eternal".* Ramanuja and Ankara are at one on this point, 
though Ramanuja falls to see this. The difference between 
the two consists in the fact that Ramanuja is content to treat 
the category of substance and quality as a merely descriptive 
category while Sahkara uses it as an axiological category. 
That there are things and these things are viewed by the 
mind as possessing certain qualities ts the deliverance of 
commonsense. Ramanuja accepts it as a fact and Sahkara 
does not see any reason to overthrow tt. Ramanuja stops 
here. Sankara presses his inquiry deeper and attempts to 
determine the philosophic significance of this tool of thought; 
and. as the result of his inquiry, tells us that quality must be 

1 Brh«d.s B.. IV. 6. ^ ^ qsmhnfqftr 

I 

2 Ibid.. IV. 4.6. 
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held to ba the very essence of the substance. There is an 
identity of essence between them, because ezistence is 
inseparable from essence. 

But if substance and attribute are Identical in essence, 
whence the necessity of coining two different words, one to 
designate the ‘'dravya'* and the other the "guna" ? Gkivinda- 
nanda anticipates this objection.* ^ahkara says that the 
universe in which these distinctions are experienced and to 
whicn they have relevance exhibits not only the inseparability 
and oneness of essence and existence, but also their duality. 
It is tattvanyatvabhyamariirvacaniya. Sankara says that just 
as in our ordinary experience of ihe world objects like a haie. 
ku^^jrass. a palasa tree, being absolutely distinct from each 
other, are never found to be dependent upon each other, 
similar.y it quality and substance are absolutely distinct from 
each other, quality cannot possibly be dependent upon 
substance. But again, as Govindaranda points oul, if com¬ 
plete diiference is destructive ol any such relation, so is 
complete IdenUty also.* Sankara points out that the level o( 
ordinary human experience Involves the distinction between 
essence and existence, and that is why one and the same 
substance appears under these varied attributes or qualitiea 
as when we speak of "a white Wanket", "a ruddy cow”. or"a 
blue lotus''.* But here also Ankara is careful to note that 
•'tliere never exists In the case of the substance and its qua- 
UUes a knowledge of Uieir distinctness, as it does in the case 
of the fire and the smoke".* Hence the quality constitutes 
the very essence of substance.* Hence also "the assump- 
tion of the relation of Inherence is purposeless, because 
substance and quality are actually perceived as idenlical-in- 
essence".* 


1 Fatnaprabha on S.B.. II. 

2 S.B.. il. 3.17. 




3 Ibid.. usisvn 1 

4 S.B.. II. C. 17. ^ ' 



6 S.B.. Ibid. 


7 S.B..II.l.ia , 
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THE UNIVEHSAL AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
PARTICULAR 


Another category which plays an important part In 
Sankara's metaphysics is the category of the universal and 
the particular. The central problem of philosophy from time 
Immemorial has been the relationship of the One to the many 
or of the universal to rhe particular. This was the problem 
which occupied the attention of Plata whose doctrine of 
Ideas is the answer to it. This very problem "which had 
already beed recognized as fundamental by Socrates, stands 
in the centre of the Aristotelian logic", whose Categories 
formulated it. It at once produced the Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas and gave rise to the Aristotelian logic. The problem 
was hotly debated in the Middle ages, and, as Windelband 
points out, it is significant that this occurred independently 
In the Orient and in the Occident The zeal which enlivened 
Plato's discussion of the problem and turned his philosophy 
into the science of Ideas, the enthusiasm with which Aristotle 
carried on his war against that doctrine of ideas, while himself 
always remaining a Platonist, the tenacity with which the 
science of the Middle Ages held fast to the elaboration of 
this problem in endless discussions, unerringly prove that "in 
this question a very real and vary difficult problem lies 
before us' . 


Sankara's discussion of the problem has a uniqueness 
about it, though we are disappointed to miss in it that many- 
sided approach to the question which a man of his genius 
alone could effect with courage, confidencei, and insight. 
Anyhow, his discussion of Ihe problem does not degenerate 
into a mere game with tfie abstractions of formal logic. In 
order to understand the nature of the universal and its rela¬ 
tion to the particular we musi carefully note that the basic 
X s. B., u. 2 . 17. 

2 s. B..11. 3 . 17. ^ 


3 S. B.. Ibid. 

4 s. B., u. 1.18. r«nrTrfhTT i 
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conception of Sankara's axiologicalontologyandepistemo- 
ogy IS that of the Atman. Time and sp_ace cannot render 
mtelligible to us Ihe real nature of the Atman, the essence 
relation in which the one can stand to the 
other. The universal, a_ccording to Ankara, is the essence of 
he particular, its very Atman, that in the absence of which 
he particular cannot be what it is. The relation between 
the two IS one of identity-in^ssence; the particular is nothing 
other than the universal. The guestion about the relation 
between the particular and the universal would not have 
presented a problem before us, had it not been for the fact 
that the level of experience at which we find ourselves is 
infected with a duality between reality and existence where¬ 
in the two. while inseparable, are not completely reconciled 
to each other. In the case of a thing and its essence, we 
cannot even say that the one depends upon the other or the 
one supports the other. If the real nature of the particular is 
that it has its essence in the universal, if it is the universal 
which reveals itself as the particular this or that, if the unver- 
ml is the Atman of the particular, it is fuUle, according to 
Sankara, to think that there can be any relation of dependence 
or inherence between them. When one is the other, we 
cannot speak of the one as supporting the other or the 
other as supported by the one. According to Ankara, 
this view of the ananyatva of the particular from the 
universal not only blurs but abolishes the sharp distinction 
between what is universal and what is particular. If the 
universal is the essence of the particular, they cannot be 

treated as "antithetical terms". Accordingly, it is a con 
cession to the exigencies of language when Sankara speaks of 

the par.icular as included'in the universal and as participa 

ting in its essence, and of the latter as giving reality to the 
former. 'Svarupapradana" is the word used by Sankara. The 
universal communicates its own life to. or better in the 
particular. It sets itself up as the particular and the fDartK 
cular is but the appearance or form of the universal Th * 
universal is not first there and then, at some later momenf 
commences pouring its life into the particular, which perha ' 
may be thought to have an independent life of its own al 
side the universal. It is the one life of the universal whi^ch 
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reveals as the particular. Sankara's doctrine is neither 
that ot the universal in things", nor of "the universal before 
things , but of the universal as the Atman of the thing. All 
the relational forms turn out to be inadeguate when it is a 
question of expressing the nature of the relation between a 
thing and its essence. The thing is made of its essence. When 
Sankara speaks of the universal as "sustaining* or "support- 
ing the particulars, it is only to bring out the truth that the 
universal is their Brahman, their Self, because they have no 
reality apart from it, for if a thing cannot exist apart from 
something, the latter is the essence, the self of that thing.* 

Sankara reduces the relation of the universal and the 
particular to that of causa and effect, where the latter is but 
the differentiation of the former. The particulars are included 
m the general and are not separate from it, just as an effect 
is not separate from it cause. The general, the universal, 
is the "uktha'’,the source of the particulars. It is their "saman'' 
(common feature), for it is common to all the particulars. It 
is their Brahman', their Self, for its sustains them. That 
which is derived from another is not other than it as a jar 
for instance, i? not other than clay. The particulars being 
denved from the universal are not other than it. Ankara Ulu- 
strates |his point.* ' Speech, that is, sound in general, is the 
"uktha", the cause or material, of the particular names as the 
salt rock is of the particles of salt. All names, differentia¬ 
tions, such as Yajhadatta and Devadatta, spring from it. this 
generality of names, as do particles of salt from the salt rock. 
Sound in general is their saman, that is, common feature. It 
is common to all names which are its own particular forms". 
The particular names are derived from speech, because speech 
is their Brahman, Self; for they have no reality apart from 
sound. "Sound in general sustains or supports all names or 
particular sounds by giving them reality."* 'Thus on account 
of their relation as cause and effect, and as general and 
particular, and the one giving the other reality, particular 
names are proved to be just sound"*. The particular is thus 

1 Brhad. S. B.. I. 4. 6. ““ -- 

2 ibid.. I. 6. 1. 

3 Brhad. S. B., I. 6. 1. 

4 ibid., 5Tnrf^5T- 
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identical in essence with the universal and non different 
from it. The universal being the essence of the particular, 
Sankara speaks of it as the cause of the latter. But he warns 
us against thinking that the particular is made of an alien 
essence. The relation between the parUcular and the uni¬ 
versal is one of tadatmya, identity of essence. 

The various words which are employed by Sahkara to 
bring out this identity of essence, in spite of their seeming 
separateness, are to be understood in the light of the princi- 
pie of the identity of value and reality which, as we have said 
above, is the bedrock upon which his system is founded. His 
statements to the effect that the particulars "arise"* "are born"* 
and "are differentiated"* from the universal and are Included 
in it,* and the universal "sustains and supports"* the parti¬ 
culars and 'lends them its own life"* are but to bring out the 
truth and strengthen the idea that the particular is nothing 
other than the universal. K the particular shares the life of 
the universal. If is one in essence with it. If it is one in 
essence with if. it cannot exist in isolation from it at any in¬ 
stant. This mode of conceiving the nature of tlie particular 
and the universal precludes any relation of "inherence" b-t- 
ween them. 

In the Middle ages the schoolmen gave to the doctrine 
of the real existence of unlvesrals the name of "realism". In 
this sense of the word. Ankara's philosophy can most fittingly 
be de8;;ribed as realism, which stands in sharp contrast with 
conceptualism. According to conceptualism the only existent 
realities are individuals. No common natures exist, and so 
individuals cannot share a common nature. The universals 
are mental constructs formed by a process of abstraction from 
the contemplation of individual entitles. They ore created 

1 aftreafn i 
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by Ihe mind In order, through their instrumentality, to acguira 
knowledge about real things. These concepts somehow 
correspond with each of a number of Individuals. This doc¬ 
trine of "universalia post rem" does not find favour with An¬ 
kara, who holds that common natures do exist. The universal 
is called saman "because of sameness, that is, common 
feature".' In this way there are "varieties of universal".* 
Sankara and Plato are at one in thinking that the name re¬ 
mains insignificant unless there really Is a "common nature" 
wh ch Justifies the common name. Neither of them is pre¬ 
pared to believe that the universals are just ' thoughts in our 
minds" and exist in intellectu merely; to think that they ate 
merely "labour-saving devices", "conceptual shorthands" is 
to Ignore the truth about them. Plato's rejoinder in the 
"Parmenides" has a unique parallel in Ankara’s statement In 
his commentary on Bjhadaranyaka quoted above. The 
Platonic realism has been summed up in the formula"unlvers- 
aiia anteiem". It would be instructive to bring out a compa- 
rison between the Platonic realism and the Vedantic realism 
of ^hkara. 


VIII 

PLATO AND SANKARA ON THE NATURE OF THE 
UNIVERSAL 

According to Plato, the "universals", "ideas", or "forms" 
are the substantial realities. They exist in and for themselves 
They are the incorporeal, eternal self-identical entiHes, the 
original transcendent archetypes of things existing prior to 
things and apart from them, independent of them and unin¬ 
fluenced by the changes to which they are subject. The 
particulars are the imperfect copies or reflections of these 
CLetnal patterns. They may come and go; but the idea or 
form goes on for ever. The idea is the rational essence of 
things, it is that which each group of things is in itself. It is 
the universal as in or beside the particular, the common 
element in or beside the point of difference. On this view 

X Brhdd. s. B . I. a. 1. 

2 idid., II. 4. 9, sinmul i 
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any intelligible connection between the universal and the 
particular was ex-hypothesi excluded. The world of incorpo¬ 
real ideas was regarded as the higher, the more valuable, the 
more primitive world; the world of sensible objects was said 
to possess a merely borrowed existence, being but an image, 
an imitation, an imperfect copy of the former. Critics have, 
accordingly, not failed to point out that on account of this 
absence of relation between general and particular, between 
ideas and phenomena, between conception and perception, 
this "tearing apart" of essence and existence, being and 
becoming, "all philosophy ot nature is cut off by the hypo h- 
esis of Ideas"*. It has bsen emphasized that Plato, in spite of 
all his efforts, had not been able to overcome this absence of 
relation even in the later phases of his teaching, which viewed 
the idea as the final cause of phenomena, as the end for the 
sake of which occurrence takes p ace " Even as the final cause 
of occurrence the ideas remained a world by themselves 
beside the phenomena."* 

If the general idea is the substance of the particulars or 
the essence of the things, how can it exist apart from that of 
which it is the substance or the essence? The general cannot 
exist outside of and alongside the particular. This "tearing 
apart" of the world of "essence" and the world of "existence ' 
by Plato became the chief target of attack by his successor 
Aristotle, who constantly urges that the universal cannot 
exist out ot the particular, and whoso entire effort is directed 
towards bridging this gulf which his predecessor had created 
by allotting to the ideas a transcendent region in which they 
reposed In their self-identical purity, In so far as the ideas 
are put outside of the particulars, they can explain neither 

the existence of the particulars nor our knowledge of them. 
The universal is the constitutive nature of a group, and the 

constttul've marks of a class are only found in the concrete 
particulars. According to Aristotle, then, forms or universals 
exist only as characteristics or features of individual things, 
'ihey are real, bul real only as the essence of concrete 
individual entitles. The universals exist "in" the various 

1 f' rittotU ; M*t«phy»ic» A. 992 b- 8. 

2 Wind«lbind ; Kii«ory ol PhUophy. P. 133. 
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Instances, so that there would be no "squareness" unless 
there were squares, nor "manness" unless there were men. 
On the Aristotelian view, though there are no universals ante 
ms, there are universals In rebus, and this doctrine is histori¬ 
cally known as the doctrine of "universalia in re'*. The 
contrcversY between Pla'o and Aristotle regarding the relation 
between the universal and the particular, whether the former 
exists prior to things and apart from them and independent 
of them or is inherent and immanent in the thing, loses much 
of its significance for Sahkara on account of the special point 
of view from which he looks at the problem, namely, the 
axiological. Sankara says that If the universal is the essence 
of the particular, if it is its very Self ( Atman ), it is idle to raise 
the issue whether the "idea" exists "in" the particulars or 
"outside" them, whether the one is "along with" the many or 
"in" and "among" the many. 

The problem with which Ankara's doctrine of the 
"saman", the universal, is concerned is, as is the case with 
the Platonic theory of ideas, the explanation of the world of 
generation, the world of phenomena. But explanation, in the 
hands of ^hkara, assumes the form of determining the 
significance, the value of the phenomena. The category of 
causality as used by htm bears an axiological stamp. Sahkara 
does not separate the one from the many and then attempt 
the impossible task of deducing the many from the one. His 
is the awareness of a non-lempioral unchanging realm of 
absolute existence, of a 'grand universal" which subsumes 
all other universals, and of a changingcycleof merely relative 
being: and the problem before him is only that of finding out 
how the world of generation is necessarily implicated in the 
world of absolute being. In his own way he endeavours to 
show that ttie world of generation is a revelation of the 
life of the Absolute, the Great Universal, the Mahasamanya. 

It cannot be said of ^hkara that by his doctrine of saman, 
"all philosophy of nature is cut off"; nature is the manifesting 
life of the universal.* Plato's doctrine of universeilia ante rem 
marks a deviation from that valuational standpoint which is 
his greatest contribution to philosophy. If the universal is 

I s. B-. I 4- 14- 
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the essence of the particular it cannot b3 outside the parti¬ 
cular. Using the plain man's language, we can say that it 
must be in the particular; and Sankara would have nothing to 
say against Aristotle's doctrine of universalia in re. But it 
would be truer to say, according to Sankara, that the particu¬ 
lar is in the universal, if we cannot afford to give up the 
plain man's language. The universal cannot be sought in 
the particular; it is the latter which is to be sought in the 
former. In this sense the Aristotelian view of universalia 
in re tells only a half truth. The universal transcends the 
particulars and is not exhausted by them. In this sense the 
Platonic Realism embodies a great measure of truth. But 
neither the Platonic nor the Aristotelian view contains the 
full measure of it; for half a wave can only tell half a truth. 
For Sankara the particular is undivided from the universal; 
it is avibhakta, as he says, from the universal. 

Though from the standpoint of the highest reality, the 
particular is non-different from the universal, yet when we 
have recourse to language which comtnonsense speaks we 
can say that the particular is in the universal and the univer¬ 
sal in the particular. As containing the particular and 
being the source of it, the universal is trarscendent; and as 
being present in the particular, it is immanent. The thighest 
universal is both transcendent and immanent. Brahman is 
in everything and everything is in Brahman. But Ankara 
is careful to draw our attention to the fact that this mode of 
expression is a concession to the weakness of language, 
though it is nearest the truth, because it does away with the 
onesidedness of the Platonic and the Aristotelian way of 
characterizing the nature of the universal. Sankara, in this 
matter, does not hesitate to speak with the vulgar while 
thinking with the learned. He knows "it is impossible even 
in the most rigid philosophic reasonings so far to alter the 
bent and genius of the tongue we sp)eak as never to give a 
handle for cavillers to pretend difficulties and inconsis¬ 
tencies". 

While holding tenaciously to the truth that the particular 
is nothing other than the universal, in which case a relational 
mode of thought and expression will be out of place, he yet 
has recourse to a mode of speech which use had made inevi- 
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table, and speaks of the relation between the two with the 
help of the concept of "participation". The individual thing 
but partakes in the universal essence of the Idea, the saman; 
it is included in the universal.*' This act of participation 
connotes to Sankara identity of essence and not incongruity 
of nature between the Idea and the particular. Sankara pre¬ 
fers to designate the relation as one of participation and not 
innitati')n,"because imitation suggests a separate independent 
reality of the universal, and participation means that the plan 
is not copied but modified to suit the special circumstances 
of time and space"*. 

The universal and particular are of one and the same 
stuff. The universals do not belong to a transcendent world 
from which, as it were, they descend upon their particulars 
and infrom them with their spirit. From the standpoint of 
commonsense the universals can be regarded as the more 
primitive, the producing and determining substances, and 
the particulars as dependent upon them. This determination 
or dependence is conceived by Sankara as a causal process 
in which the universal takes on form and unfolds itself as the 
particular. More correctly speaking, the universal is neither 
in the particular nor outside of the particular; it is the Atman 
of the particular, and in the Atman there is neither 'in” nor 
"out". In this view of the nature of the universal and the 
par.icular the difficulty regarding the status of the finite indi¬ 
vidual which divides the Absolutists from the Personalists 
loses much of its sting. 

The pressing problem before Sankara is not whether the 
individual possesses adjectival or substantive reality. His 
view is far removed from that "contrary opinion" of which 
Professor Whitehead says that"it led to the collapse of Descar¬ 
tes’s many substances into Spinoza’s one substance; to Leib¬ 
niz's windowless monads with their pre-established harmony; 
to the sceptical reduction of Hume's Philosophy".* Though 
^aiikara, like the medieval thinkers in the West, changes the 

1 Brhad. S. B., I, 6. 1. I 

2 Alexander : Space, Time and Deity, P- 221. 
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logical subordination of the particular into a production and 
inclusion of it by the general, and reiterates "that the parti¬ 
cular forms of existence are produced from what is general, 
as, lor instance, jars and pots from clay, but not that which 
is general is produced from particulars"*, yet he also holds 
that a mere particular does not exist. "All specific forms have 
their origin in mistaken cognitions."* "But tho particulars are 
false only in their character of specific forma; In their character 
of pure being these too are true".* The superior reality of 
the universal does not swallow up the particular, according 
to Ankara. That would be but a wooden way of expressing 
the identity of essence which the individual enjoys with the 
universal. 

Like Halo, iatikara also teaches that there are varieties 
of universal. There are numberless such forms or ideas, no¬ 
thing being loo lowly or insignificant to have its idea. 'There 
are many distinct kinds of universals and particulars; sentient 
and insentient".* Professor .Alexander expresses a similar truth 
when he says that "the universals are spatio-temporal, physi¬ 
cal, biological, mental, according to the level of existence to 
which their individuals belong. The universals of physical 
things are physical and the universal man, though it is not a 
man, is man or human. A physical universal is a physical 
aubsistent and a mental one a mental subsislent".* The uni¬ 
versal, according to both Ankara and .Alexander, belongs to 
the same order as the particulars. These ideas or universals, 
though numberless, are not disordered like chacs. They 
constitute a well-ordered world. This order forms an inter¬ 
related organic unity, the universals being arranged in logi- 
cal order, and subsumed under the highest universals, the 
Mahasamanya, which, according to Sankara, is nothing but 
Brahman Itself, the source of all the rest. According to San¬ 
kara, there is a gradation of universals, the lower of which 
are joined together by means of other universals of a higher 

1 s. B., n,3.9. 

J Chand. S- B.. Vill. 3. 4. 
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order; the latler, in turn, are embraced under others, still 
more exalted, and so on; the universals increase in generality 
and force until we reach the top, the last, the highest univer¬ 
sal or the Brahman which comprehends, contains or sum¬ 
marizes the entire system. This Brahman is the highest reality 
and the greatest value, and thus conceived, it is also the 
cosmic purpose. "The distinct kinds of the general and 
particulars are, through a series of intermediate steps, inclu¬ 
ded in a supreme genus. Pure Intelligence.’’* 


Sankara does not tell us anything more about the sys¬ 
tematic connection and order existing in the realm of uni¬ 
versals. Though he believed in the possibility of a coordina¬ 
tion and subordination among the universals, the thought of 
a "logically arranged pyramid" of universals which must 
culminate in the universal that is most general seems not to 
]iav0 been carried out. It is present only in a seed form in 
his writings, but it is the key to the understanding of his 
system. What Windelband said of Plato characterizes San¬ 
kara’s position on this point; and it is as true of Sankara, as 
of Plato, that the subordination of the other universals to 
the highest universal is not the logical subordination of a 
particular under the general but the teleological subordina¬ 
tion of the means to the end. The world is governed by a 
universal purpose, the idea of the Good, and is a rational 
spiritual whole.* All change and occurrence exists for the 
sake of the Idea, the Universal, the Brahman. The Mahasa- 
manya is the final cause of phenomena. "Just as a drum, a 
conch and a vIna have distinct general and particular notes 
of their own, which are included in sound in general, so 
during the continuance of the universe we may know all 
things to be unified in Brahman, because the varieties of 
genus and particulars are not different from it . 

Plato speaks of "the heaven which is above the heavens", 
of which "no earthly poet ever did or will sing worthily", as 

1 Brhdd. s. B,. II. 4.9., 
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the abode of the idea. There abides the very being with 
which true knowledge is concerned; “the colourless.formless, 
intangible essence, visible only to mind, the pilot of the soul."* 
But this heaven is not the physical heaven, part of the mun¬ 
dane universe. What Plato really means is that the home of 
the Idea is Idea as such; the Idea has no place outside of 
itself. In the same vein Sankara speaks of the Brahmspuram 
as the abode of the Brahman, the Mahasamanya, the Great 
Universal. But this Brahmapuram is nothing other than 
Brahman itself. "The true city of Brahman is Brahman it¬ 
self."* Brahman is the city and also the citizen. Thus it is 
clear that Sankara's conception of the universal and the par¬ 
ticular is but the consequence of the valualional standpoint 
which he adopts throughout. This also enables us to see 
that standpoint in a truer light and a more proper perspec¬ 
tive. This consideration of the nature of the universal and 
its relation to the parUcular which Ankara has "transformed 
into a causal process by means of which the universal takes 
on lorm and unfolds itself in the particular" has prepared us 
for understanding the nature of the creative aspect of the 
Vedintic Absolute, which, for a fairly long time, has been 
represented as a lion’s den into which every foot was seen 
entering but none coming out, or as "the night in which all 
cows are black". 


IX 

^ANKARA’S PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 

It has been the misfortune of philosophy that it has 
always baen called upon to express and expound the com¬ 
plex nature of reality in words while that reality has always 
been found to be too deep for words. There does not seem 
to be an end to that difficulty. The difficulty arises owing to 
something which is Inherent in the nature of reality itself and 
the medium through which it is to be expressed. The diffi¬ 
culty, as Deussen has pointed out, is that "all metaphysics' 
has to battle with the great difficulty, unique in the whole 
provi nce of science, th at it must think in conceptions and 
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express in words what is properly contrary to their nature, 
since all words and conceptions at last spring from that very 
base of empiric reality which metaphysics undertakes to 
transcend, in order to lay hold on the 'Self of the world or 
the thing-in-itself which finds its expression and manifesta¬ 
tion in all empiric reality".’ This difficulty attracted the notice 
of Kant, who coined entirely new words and redesigned the 
language to make it suitable for philosophy and, as Urban 
says, "in pouring new wine into the old bottles of Scholastic 
terminology produced a “barbarous language'." Bergson 
and Whitehead, in our own times, have pressed upon us 
this problem of the relation between language and the reality 
to be expressed by it. Bergson complains that natural 
language was made to handle the static and cannot grasp 
the dynamic; "it is not moulded on reality". He concludes 
that we should not try to express reality in linguistic symbols, 
but use language only poetically, only to bring us to the 
point where we may intuit directly the "duration" which 
escapes language. As reality is not static, nouns and 
adjectives, which symbolize states and can represent only 
the static, misrepresent reality. Bergson says that the state¬ 
ment "the child becomes a man" does not express the truth, 
because ' the reality which is the transition" from childhood 
to manhood has slipped between our fingers. We have only 
the imaginary stops, "child" and "man", and we are very 
near to saying that one of the stops is the other.* The truth 
is, he continues, that if language were moulded on reality, 
we should not say "The child becomes the man", but "There 
is becoming from the child to the man." But the first manner 
of expression is alone comformable to our habits of langu¬ 
age.® 

Whitehead, influenced by Bergson and the New Logic 
which replaces natural language with non-linguistic 
symbols, has brought about a "linguistic revolution" by 
creating a language of pure dynamism. Natural language, 
according to him, is unable to express reality. But the tool 


1 D.S.V.,P.97. 
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required for philosophy is lanquage. According lo White- 
head, then, philosophy redesigns language in Ihe same way 
that, in a physical science, pre-existing appliances are 
redesigned.* The language of literature, he says, breaks 
down precisely at the task of expressing in explicit form tire 
larger generalities.the very generalities which metaphy¬ 

sics seeks lo express. This very dissatisfaction has led him 
to create an entirely new language and design an entirely 
new idiom. He has undertaken a drastic revision of the 
basal categories which rendered metaphysical speculation 
possible during the course of the centuries preceding his 
age. This revision is in the direction of the displacement 
of sialic categories by dynamic ones, because reality is 
dynamic, is fluent energy. Whitehead thus asks us to speak, 
and himself attempts to speak, a language wholly of verbs. 
All modem philosophy, he says, hinges about the difficulty 
of describing the world in terms of subject and predicate, 
substance and quality, particular and universal. But this 
manner of speech does violence to the truth which is dyna¬ 
mism For the category of '’substance" we have. In him, 
the category of the "actual occasion", which is not a thing 
but a ' process". These "processes" are the ultimate entities 
ot ihe temporal world. For Ihe category of "inherence" wo 
have the category of ' ir.gitstion"; for the category of "thirg- 
hood" that of "concrH.scence”. Bergson taught the lesson that 
philosophy must redesign language. He did not himself 
practise what he preached. Whitehead profiled by that 
lesson and, in redesigning the natural language, produced 
a work which, according to a conlamporary writer, "has 
proved to be the most unintelligible essay in philosophy 
ever written". 

Sankara's philosophy of language consists of some 
very simple truths about ihe deficiency of human language 
through which alone the inexpressible has to be expressed* 
and ot certain propositions which have to be borne in mind 
in any attempt to characterize the absolutely Real. Ankara 
does not make any attempt to redesign the language which 
his predecessors wr ote and his con temporaries spoke on the 

1 p. B., P. 14. " - — 
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ground that it is not moulded on reality. The real, accor¬ 
ding to Sankara, is above all change and rest, and neither a 
language of pure dynamism nor one which derives its 
metaphor from the unmoving rock can be adequate to its 
essence. Sankara's complaint is not with reference to any 
particular type of language but to language itself; but, at the 
same time, he does not fail to see that language is the only 
tool which one can use in philosophizing. 

The real nature of Brahman, which is above all division 
and differentiation, cannot be adequately expressed through 
the use of words. Language presupposes distinctions and 
differentiations, distinctions between ditferent kinds of being, 
between being and non-being, between reality and unreality 
and different orders of reality. It is relational in essence and 
"naturally makes use of relations ot like with like, of content to 
container, of cause to effect, which are implied in every phrase 
in which there is a subject, an attribute and a verb, expressed 
or understood".* "A presentation", says Sankara, "by some 
one has for its object something to be presented, and this is 
possible only where there is difference", difference not only 
between the man who undertakes the presentation and the 
thing which is to be presented but also between "that" which 
is presented and "what" is presented of it. When reality is 
everything, and there is nothing other than it, "what is there 
that can be specified and through wliat"*? Sankara is at one 
with Bradley in thinking that "thought essentially consists in 
the separation of the "what" from the "that", and however 
much it may endeavour to restore this breach there still re¬ 
mains a difference unremoved, between the subject and the 
predicate, a difference which, while it persists, shows a failure 
in thought but which, if removed, would wholly destroy the 
special essence of thinking".* Liberation, which is Sankara's 
Brahman, is the consciousness that I am all this, in which 
there is no want and no striving. For such a consciousness 
there is present neither the distinction between the self and 
the not-self nor the distinction between one thing and another. 

"T Bergson : Creative Evolution, P. 156. 
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In the absence of the former distinction there is an utter 
annihilation of any tendency to carry on any reflective 
activity. This is the reason why "Brahman is unknowable. 
One is known by another, but it is one, hence unknowable".* 
In the absence of any distinction predication itself would not 
be possible, for predication presupposes the distinction bet¬ 
ween the subject and the predicate. 

According to Ankara, every word employed to denote 
a thing denotes that thing as associated with a certain genus, 
or a certain act, or a certain quality, or a certain mode of 
relation.* For example, "cow" and "horse" imply genera, 
"cooking" and "reading" imply acts, "white" and "black" 
imply qualities,' wealthy' and "cattle-owner" imply relations. 
But Brahman belongs to no genus, as it is the highest genus, 
the Mahasamanya. "It cannot have anything like a generic 
property like the cow, etc., because it is devoid of all upadhis 
or limiting adjuncts; it has neither generic nor specific 
characteristics because it is one, without a second."* The 
varieties of genera and species are not other than it, being 
but differentiations of it, and consequently cannot be set up 
as against it and limiting it. Brahman cannot be treated as a 
class among other classes, and thus cannot be said to poss¬ 
ess any generic properly. It is only well defined classes 
remaining distinct from each other that can do so. 
Being devoid of qualities it cannot be denoted by a word 
implying a quality. The distinction between substance and 
quality is non-existent in Brahman because in it existence is 
inseparable from essence. Being actionless it cannot be 
denoted by a word implying act. It is not related to anything 
else, for it is one and non-dual and there is nothing other 
than it. "It is one, without a second. It is no object (of self). 
It is the very essence."* As a matter of fact, the inability of 
language to express the nature of the Absolute is ultimately 

“ 1 Brhad. s. B.,1V. 4. 20.. I IT? 

I 

2 Gita. s. ..xill. 12. 

2 Mand. S.., I. 9. 

4 Gita. S.B., XIll. 12, ^ ^ 
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Sankara's philosophy op langpagk 


grounded in ^hkara's basal assumption that reality is 
advaitam, non-dual, in which essence and existence are 
inseparable, and the distinction between subject and predi¬ 
cate is non-existent. 


As Brahman is the absolute existence, Sankara says that 
when we wish to describe its true nature, free from all 
difference due to limiting adjuncts, then this is an utter 
impossibility Then there is only one way left to describe it 
as Not This, Not This by eliminating all specific determina¬ 
tions of it that one may know of".* "Because it is above all 
duality, it is described as 'Not This, not this."* Brahman tran- 
scends and is wholly other than every particular real thing. 
None of the particular predicates we affirm of it therefore can 
be adeguate to the all-inclusive and infinite nature of it. We 
cannot attempt to know the Absolute Brahman as we can 
know, for example, "a cow"* Because it is not a thing 
among other things and is the very essence of them, their 
very self, all the characteristics of a substance are denied 
of it; in other words, the Immutable is not a substance; it is 
not gross, nor minute, nor short nor long."* Every particular 
predicate we affirm of it properly belongs to some one of its 
. effects in contradistinction from others, and can therefore 
be applied to it only analogically and with the warning that 
the mode of characterization is bound up with the conscious¬ 
ness that there are things other than the Absolute. It is the 
finite or imperfect consciousness, according to Sankara,which 
creates something other than Brahman, sets up a region of 
not-self, and then superimposes this not-self, this something 
other, upon it. It is by way of this superimposition that the 
work of predication proceeds and Brahman is viewed as 
"this" or "that'. But when the predicate is seen to be the 
manifesting life of the subject and the subject to be the very 
self of the predicate, when this consciousness of non-duality 
dawns, "what is there that can be specified and through 
what?"® Ankara here is wholly of Bradley's mind when the 


1 Brhad. S.B, II. 3.6. 

2 ibid. 


3 

4 

5 


Brhad. S.B.. III. 4.2. 

B.-had. S.B.. II. 8.8. 

Brhad. S.B., III.8. 8, I 
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atter says thaJ ‘ used of the whole each predicates would be 
he result of an indefensible division and each would be a 
traynent isolated and by itself without cons stent meaning"* 
and that such predicates belong to and have a meaning 
only m the world of appearanceV The real nature of the 
^solute cannot be expressed through words which were 
devised to handle one or other of its effects. It can be done 
only by denying all specific attributes. "It can be said to be 
neither sat nor 'asat'."» Therefore in all the Upanisads 
Brahman IS described in a "negative way" or "by way of 
remotion" as "not this", "not this".* 

This negative way of speaking about Brahman incorpo¬ 
rates within It a profound mysticism, and in order to grasp 

Sankaras real meaning it should be read as part and parcel 

of his metaphysical views. In the highest state of realizahon 
when everything becomes the Self what should one see and 
through what, what should one hear and through what what 
should one speak and through what, and what should one 

think and through what, what should one know and ih u 
Wha. ? -Not this. No. meons L. ■Uo'ls noThino 

other than or separate from Brahman. These words do T 

mean that Brahman itself does not exist"* Th^ r. r 

neti" also points to the absoluteness of the "f' 

denying the self-subsistence of the relative i u 
ulttmatelv grounded tn and dtt tar Ut^ffr "ihl r 
mer, 1. e. It is a value-charged idiom. It is but a me 

pomting out to us that there is nothing in the world ot Zcl 
and hme which can give us an insiaht info K . ^ 

of them. Thts -nepahve way- telU only tl! he'hat 
there is a positive side which we have alreaH^e 
while explaining the nature of Brahman as 
"Neti, neti' is not the established dogma of 
Sankara; it is. as he buts it. dut a "pratVoaH 
"pratipadanaprakara". "way or manner^ stSfnoTu: 


1 Appearanco and R<alily, P. 432 

2 ibid. P, 318. 

3 Glia. S.B.. Xiii. 12. 

4 Brhad. S.B.. 11.3.6. ^ 

5 S. a. Ill 2.22. ^ ‘ 
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truth". The manner of exhibiting the nature of Brahman by 
having recourse to the denial of particular attributes is the 
same everywhere.* "The passage 'from whence all speech 
along with the mind turns away unble to reach it' emlxjdies 
but a mode of establishing Brahman."* It tells us, as Ankara 
says, about the nature of Brahman by denying the reality of 
forms fictitiously attributed to iL 

Is, then, intelligible discourse about Brahman an impossi¬ 
bility ? If we divorce philosophy from language we cannot 
talk Intelligibly about anything. If the philosopher wants to 
8i:>eak about Brahman, about Atman, about Liberation or 
even about things temporal, he must use language. Even If 
he wishes to talk about that state of perfection from which 
words return back without being able to reach it, he must 
perforce use language unless he chooses to be content with 
"living" that. Language is the very condition of there being 
any significsnl reality about which we can talk intelligibly. 

According to Sankara, if we want to talk about the 
Absolute and think of its nature, we can talk and think only 
by predicating of It its other which we have abstracted from 
its undivided life by an act of indefensible division which, for 
this very reason, is avidyatmaka "Brahman is described by 
means of name, form and action superimposed on it."* 
Even if a perfected consciousness were to choose to write 
down a philosophical exposition of the absolute conscious¬ 
ness it would b? compelled to have recourse to what Bradley 
calls an act of "indafensible division" and Ankara "adhya- 
ropa". An Ignorant man does it under an erroneous concep¬ 
tion. taking it for solid truth. The wise man does it under 
a necessity which belongs to the very nature of thought, 
which Is relational in essence. "Ignorant paeople have false 
notions, whereas thinking peole have notions that relate to 
an apparent basis for conventional intercourse. For instance, 
even thinking people sometimes say that the sky is dark or 

1 s. B , m 3. 33, f? f?^pTT|ir4 wwqt TOsrf-rTrmVR: I 

2 s. B.. lu. 2,22, arsrnar 

xr^ ’ I 

3 Bxh«d. S. B.. n. .1. 6. tiff I 
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r^, where the darkness or redness of the sky has just the 
above apparent reality."* 

Though the Absolute cannot b3 subiected to any relative 
treatment such as thinking or talking about it, the philoso¬ 
pher drags it out of its absolute seclusion and makes it the 
object of "conventional intercourse" through the limiting 
adjuncts of name and form. Only thus is reflection on the 
Absolute possible*. "Brahman with the two limitations of 
name and form becomes the subject of discouroe as the know- 
er, the knowable, knowledge and all other wards."* Brah¬ 
man is thus described as "Knowledge, Bliss, Existence"; as 
Pure Intelligence , as "Atman". It is only in this way that it 
IS thought of as the source and the ground of everything, as 
sustaining and supporting everything. Reflecting u^jon 
Brahman is subjecting it to relative conditions, and these 
relative conditions in Brahman are only possible through 
the limiting adjuncts of name and form. Even when we 
speak of Brahman as the Atman of all, we are creating a 
distinction in thought between Brahman and other things 
and viewing Brahman as the "Self" with reference to them. 


Tail., s. B., II. 6.1. , 
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CHAPTER IX 

VALUE AND EXISTENCE 
EXISTENCE GROUNDED IN VALUE 


For Sankara existence is grounded in value and is inex¬ 
plicable apart from it. The world ol existence is an expression 
of the world of value. It also represents the duality of value 
and existence, a discrepancy between the ideal and actual. 
But, at the same time, it symbolizes their oneness and insepa¬ 
rability also. Saiikara expresses this dialectical antinomy 
which is embedded in the heart of reality—the duality as well 
as the oneness and inseparability of value and fact—in one 
word by calling the world of existence tattvanyatvabhyamanir- 
vacaniya. 

The interpreters of Saiikara have allowed themselves 
to forget that according to Saiikara philosophy has to deal 
with the value of existence rather than with existence abstra¬ 
cted from value. "Fact or existence” does not contain its 
own value; it derives its value from something other than 
itself; and existence, being, becoming, perishing of the world 
process becomes intelligible and gets rid of the arbitrariness 
which otherwise would cling to it, only when it comes to be 
viewed in terms of value. It is from this valuational standpoint 
that Saiikara declares that the universe conceived as a mere 
flow, as a mere kaleidoscopic transformation, is without esse¬ 
nce. Saiikara knows as well as Bergson and Heraclitus that 
the universe resembles "a flowing river or a burning lamp”* 

but considered in itself "it is transient,impure, flimsy and com¬ 
parable to foam, illusion.a mirage, a dream, and so on,though 
it appears to those who have identified themselves with it 
to be eternal, undecaying and full of substance.”* It is 
merely "a scheme of mathematical phenomena shifting 
lawfully through endless space and time.” But no value 
attaches to these "infinite shiftings of cosmic dust.” Ankara 


1 Brhad. S. B., I. 5. 2. 

2 Ibid. 
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believes with Plato and \ristotlo that the source of all intelli¬ 
gibility is value. Viewed in terms of value, the universe 
points to a source other than and independent of itself, of which 
it is a manifestation at the spatio-temporal level. That source is 
Brahman which is at once Divine Life, Divine Light and 
Divine Bliss. 


Both Ramanuja and Bhaskara attribute to ^fikara the 
view that the world of name and form Is unreal and illusory. 
Ramanula thinks that according to Sankara the world is an 
unreal play, carried on by implements unreal and known by 
the Jiva to be unreal*, and takes pains to point out that this 
view militates against Ankara's own conception of Causality, 
which regards the effect as non-different from the cause.* 
Bhaskara gives the same interpretation. The world, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, is an illusory phenomenon. Extemr.! objects, 
like fire, earth, water and mountain, have no existince, are 
mere ^ha 8 es of ccnsc’.ousness, and are mcmentary and 
without essence. Sankara is one who does not beUeve in 
the externality of objects of perception.* Many of the modern 
Interpreters of Sankara share these views held by Ramanuja 
and Bhaskara. In Dasgupta's view Ankara holds thal world- 
creahon IS illusory and but a fanciful appearance. Though 
he admits that there was some amount of realism in ^aiikara,” 
lie IS never able to perauade himself to believe lhaf this 
^lism 18 a feature of Sankara’s phUosophy. He says that 
Sankara was never afraid of Indulging In realistic interpreta- 
tions but that this can hardly be taken to be "the meaning 
and force of Sankara’s philosophy".* Thibaut attributes the 
TUf ^«^ltara. "Neither unsubstanliality nor inferiority 

ol the kind mentioned constitules unreality. The whole world 
is nothing but an erroneous appearance, as unreal as Uie 

snake for which a piece of rope is mistaken by the belated 
traveller."* 


« K.B., U. 1.15 
: Ibid. 

s 

4 H>»tory, Vol. II. P.42 

5 Thibaut. H.CXiX. 
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TI 

THE WORLD AS AN EXISTENTIAL ORDER 

These views grossly misrepresenl Ankara's true mean¬ 
ing. Ankara not only did not hold dial the world as a fact 
ic illusory but vehemently criticised those who shared this 
view. Sahkara's cnticism ot the Buddhistic idealists and 
nihilists leaves no room lor doubt regarding his true meaning. 
So far as the "fact” oi the world is concerned Sankara is a 
realist to the core. The "world dif.'erentiated by name and 
form contains many agents and enjoyers, is the abode of the 
fruits of action, ihess fruits having their definite limes, places 
and causes”' and "is the object of perception"*. It comprises 
"ihe sun, moon, planets, constellations and stars”, all obey¬ 
ing a fixed law.’ Things do not happen spontaneously; "all 
things spring from definite causes”.* There is constant regu¬ 
larity, order, and concatenation of natural things, and no 
mere chance play. "A son has the same form as, or resem¬ 
bles. his parents. A quadruped is not bom of bipeds, nor 
vice virsa.”’ "The bird and the serptent are seen to be bom 
from bird and serpent; nenca a bird is the origin of another 
bird and a serpent ot another serpent.”* "The seed, if 
lifeless, will not develop, which means that the vital force 
( praita ) begins to function earlier than the eye and other 

organs.The vital force goes on fostering the 

embryo from the moment of conception, and it is only 
after it ( the vital force ) has begun to function that the 
eye and other organs begin their work."*. Thtngs in the 
world have certain fixed characteristics such as grossness or 
fineness. "You cannot prove that fire is cold or that the sun 
does not give heat.”* It is only a fciind prejudice, that wUl 
assert that things are devoid of inherent qualities.* We have 

1 s. B., 1.1. 2. 

2 Chnnd. S. B.. in. 14 1. 

3 Katha. S. B.. U. 3. 2. 

4 Brhad S. B., 1. 4. 10. 

5 Ibid.. U. 5. 19. 

e Chind. S- B.. VI. 3. 1. 

7 B hid. S. B.. VI. 1. 1. 
a ibid.. II. 1. 20. 

9 Ibid.. IV. 4. 8. 
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but to open our eyes to see the surprising wealth of detail 
which the universe presents to us.’ It comprises different 
worlds, Bhu, etc., different beings, god, birds and man, &c , 
different castes and orders of life.* It has a three-fold divi¬ 
sion according to the body ( adhyatma ), the elements ( adhi- 
bhuta ) and the gods ( adhidaiva ); it includes the animate 
kingdom and the inanimate one—stationary objects such as 
hills.* 

Some of these objects which make up the entire uni¬ 
verse are "external”.* As examples of these Sankara cites 
the following in his works: earth, akasa, atoms®; "houses, 
couches, palaces, pleasure-grounds and the like things, 
which according to circumstances are conducive to the 
attainment of the pleasure or the avoidance of pain”*; 
"jars, pots and urns; bracelets, armlets and earrings, needles, 
arrows and swords ”’ Some of these objects are the 
handiwork of Grod; some are the product of human agency. 
But in any case they are external. The external objects enable 
the soul to enjoy the fruits of its various actions.® This world is 
the "abode where all creatures are born and experience the 
results of their past work”.* 

There are other objects in the universe like the living 
organism.’® These bodies are of various classes and consist 
of a "definite organization of the different parts”.” It is in 
and through the instrumentality of the body that one expe¬ 
riences the fruits of one's actions.’* According to Ankara the 
body has not the same status as the other objects of the 
universe. There is a peculiar feeling of subjectivity which 

1 S.B.. I. 3. 33. 5f»i5fq5il*l l; II->- 30, | 

2 S B.. I. 3. 3C. 

3 Brhad. S.B., I. 5.2. 

4 S. B., II. 2. 1; III. 2. 21; Mand. S. B., 11. 38. 

5 Ibid: S. B., II. 3. 7. 

6 S. B., II. 2. 1. 

7 S.B.. 11.3.7, 

8 S. B, II. 2. 1. 

9 Brhad. S. B.. VI 2. 10. 

10 Mand. S. B., II. 38; S- B., II. 2. 21; II. 2. 1. 

11 s. B., II 2.1. I 

12 ibid. 551^8 I 
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characterizes the possession of a body. Though this is 
the result of an adhyasa according to Sankara, it is the 
indispensable basis of all practical dealing.' The jiva's 
body is not only a complex of presentations like every 
other physical thing. It forms a part of the jiva, tha striving 
purposive individual. It is a thing which the jiva feels as a 
whole in common or organic sensations. The physical 
body possessed by a living being is different from that of 
which we have perception in dreams or which is result of 
magical illusion.* 

Thus the conclusion to which these considerations lead 
us is that for tlie perceptual consciou.'jness the world is a 
fact. Sankara does not deny that there are imaginary 
objects. But such objects have no externality- "They last 
only so long as the act of imagination lasts.”® Sankara, 
therefore, calls such objects "cittakala”, "cittaparicchedya”.® 
The "external” objects are entirely different in their nature; 
they are not "cittakala”. They, according to Sankara, exist 
not only during the time when they are experienced, as is 
the case with the imagined objects; they are also perceived 
as persisting and co-existing with other objects. We at any 
time perceive an ordered co-existence of the different parts 
of the external universe. Because they co-exist, they also 
limit each other and thus exclude each other. Externality, 
according to Sankara, thus implies ordered co-existence and 
mutual exclusion.® An imagined object does not co-exist 
with any other imagined object, nor does it exclude it. 
External objects, on the other hand, exist, persist, change 
and interact with each other independently of any expe¬ 
rience of the individual who cognizes them. The time which 
marks the existence of an external object is not only the 
time of the occurrence of any mental state in relation to it, 
but also the time which records its distinction and exclusion 
from other connected physical things. Therefore Sankara 

1 S. B., II. 1. 1. IntrcdacUon. 

2 Mand. S. B , III. 10- 

3 Mand. S. B., II. 14. ir^T?IWlcr I 

4 ibid 

5 ibid., TITRi I 
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says that external objects are "double-timed”.’ Imagined 
objects are only "single-timed”, because their existence is 
marked by the time when the act of imagination takes place. 

Though the spatio-temporal order is a fact, its existence 
does not constitute its reality, which is a value notion in 
Sankara. True, the truth of the modifications has been 
mentioned in other Sruti passages, but this declaration is 
without reference to the highest truth; it is only with refer¬ 
ence to the consideration of the fact of certain objects being 
amenable to the senses and others not being so amenable.”* 
Earth, &c.. are real and permanent, though theii reality and 
permanence is relative.* "But here we speak of 'truth* 

( satyam ) from a practical point of view, and therefore 
relatively: compared with the falsity of a mirage, water is 
said to be true. 'Satyam*, therefore, means true relatively, 
for there is but one absolute truth and that is Brahman.”* 
But it is strange that his medieval critics should attaibute 
to him the view that external objects like fire and water have 
no existence and are mere phases of consciousness. It is all 
the more strange when we see that many of the modern in¬ 
terpreters of Ankara, who claim to take a more dispassionate 
view of th3 mitter, hold the same view. The concept of 
"existence” is not identical with that of "value”. To say that 
external objects like fire, earth and water exist is not to say 
anything about their value. Ankara knows this full well 
"What is admittedly an unreal entity can be said to be 
eternal nor non-eternal.”® 

It was never a problem for Ankara to prove that ther*>i<, 
not a "world” with "souls” in it; there could thus beno po^f 
ble occasion for "indulging in realistic interpretations” and 
then, by having recourse to "linguistic trickery”, "getting 
of the difficulty by asserting that all the realistic conceptions^ 
wer e mere ly an est imate of things fro m the commonsense 

1 Ibid., I — 

2 Chand. S. B., VII 17. 1. 

3 Kalha. S. B.. I. 3. 15 f^il 

4 Taitt. S. B.. II 6. I. , 

5 S. B.. M. 2.24.^ r? » 
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point of view”.' Just as to admit a fact is to say nothing 
about its value, similarly to deny a fact can never amount to 
a judgment of value about it. Dr. Dasgupta does not realize 
the implications of his own words—"estimate of things from 
the commonsense point of view”. "Estimate” implies evalua¬ 
tion, and the latter implies a measure of value. A "fact” 
cannot be its own measure of value, unless it be shown that 

fact has a right to independent existence, in which case we 

shall have a concept which symbolizes a reality where value 
and existence fuse into one. Tha world of "common-sense” 
does not contain its own value. In the words of Sankara, it 
possesses only a degree of reality. To ignore that all ”e*sti- 
male” is in terms of value and "estimate of things” is a value 
idiom is to open the door to serious misunderstandings. 

Ill 

FACTUAL ORDER AND THE VALUE CONSCIOUSNESS 
A KEY PASSAGE FROM SANKARA 

Before we proceed to demonstrate that his problem is 
not to discuss the existence or non-existence of the world 
but to ascertain its value, it is necessary to bring out the dis¬ 
tinction between the terms "pratipadayati” and "anuvadati” 
which Ankara maintains wi.h meticulous care throughout 
his works. Sankara whole-heartedly accepts the Mimamsa 
lules of interpretation, and carefully draws a distinction 
between (i) that which constitutes the main topic dealt with 
in a particular work and (ii ) that which is mentioned only 
by the wav and is subsidiary. The former, according to 
Sankara, is the "pratipadyavi^aya”; the latter is merely "anu- 
vada”. "Pratipadana” is demonstrating, proving, estab¬ 
lishing. "Anuvada” is merely repeating after some one by 
way of corroboration, echoing, resounding. Sankara, follo¬ 
wing the Mimamsakas, calls it "arthavada” also.* Sankara 
in expounding his views, and in interpreting the texts of the 
Vedanta closely observes this distinction.* What is the 

1 Dasgupta: History, Vcl. II, P.2. 

2 Aitareya. S. B., II. 1. I. 

3 S.B., I. 4. 14: I. 3. 19; III. 2. 30; IV. 2. 30; IV 3. 14; II. 1 27; II. 1 33 ; Mand 
S. B., III. J4,5. 
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‘'pralipadya vi^aya” Is primary and essential ( mukhyam): 
what is merely "anuvada" is secondary.* The "pratipady- 
avisya" is concerned with "value” or "significance”; what is 
mere "anuvada” is concerned with the reporting of facts. 

Egually necessary is it to understand the sense in which 
the term "sish" and its equivalents are used. The word 
"srsh” is Ankara to mean creation, production, or 

making*; and this, in its turn, implies dilferentialion, multipli¬ 
city, diversity, raanyness. S{?h. then, means any and all of 
these things. In his commentary on the Marrc^uya Karika he 
uses the word sfsti in the sense ot'’multiplicity"or"diveraity".* 
The word "vikara" is also used in the same sense; the produc 
lion of effects (vlkaroti) means giving rise to muhipl city.* In 
his commentary on the Brahman Sutra whenever there is 
occasion to use the word "sr^li" or "vikara", he uses it in the 
sense of "phenomenal diversity".* Nor are his con njntaries 
on the Upanisads an exception to this.* 

^ahkara's problem Is the determination of the value of 
the factual order. He gives unequivocal expression to it.* 
"The man foldress of cieaiion* is not what Sciipiura wishes 
to establish. For we neither ourselves observe nor learn 
from Scripture that any good is connected with (the know- 
ledge of> it. Nor can we assume such a thing; because we 
conclude from the introduciory and concluding clauses that 
the passages about the manifoldness of creation have a 
consistency in meaning* with the passages treating of Brah¬ 
man. That all the passages speaking of the manifoldness of 
creation and so on serve the purpose of giving us knowledge 
of Bralunan. Scripture itself declares. Compare Ch^dogya, 

“i 8. B., 111. 2.29. nf^TOr%H fhfrniPT, liN ^ ^45irfRrinT^r?T i 

Mend. S. B . III. 14. rA-ri I " 

2 Mand. 8. B., UI. 14.1S. rif>j i 

3 Ibtd. III. 15. 

4 Ibid., in. 13. ftr^'ifrr ^*0 i 

5 S, B.. 1. 4. 14; 11. 1. 29: II- I. 30; 11. 1. 22. 

6 Brha-. S. a. U- »• »0. I 'Bid. 1- 4. 7. 

7 S-B..I. 4.14. 
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VI. 8. 4: 'In the same manner, my dear, from food as an off¬ 
shoot infer water as its root; from water as an offshoot, infer 
fire as its root; and from fire as an offshoot, infer the Being 
( sat) as its root. We, moreover, understand that by means 
of comparison such as that of the clay, &c., the manifoldness 
of creation is described solely for the purpose of bringing 
home to us the non-difference of the effect from the cause. 
Accordingly it is said by those who know the sacred tradi¬ 
tion that the statement of the fact of creation by means 
of (the similes of) clay, iron, sparks, and other things is only 
a means for bringing home to us the truth that ( ultimately ) 
there is no diversity. On the other hand Scripture expressly 
declares fruit to be connected with the comprehension of 
Brahman. 'He who knows Brahman obtains the highest'; 'He 
who knows the Self overcomes grief'; 'A man who knows him 
conguers death'. This fruit is, moreover, a matter of direct 
intuition. For as soon as a man has arrived at the knowledge 
that the Self is non-transmigrating, by means of the text 'That 
art Thou', its transmigrating nature vanishes for him.” 

This is one of the many classic statements of Sankara 
which embody his conviction that philosophy deals with the 
meaning and value of existence rather than with existence 
abstracted from meaning and value; and which go to show 
that Sahkara, with his eye on the Good, adopts a valuational, 
not an existential view of the universe. "The manifoldness 
of creation is not what Scripture wishes to establish.” One 
may know the whole history of the evolutionary advance and 
yet have no philosophy. All this is mere description of facts. 
Nor can a mere recognition of the factual multiplicity of the 
spalio-temporal order yielded by the perceptual conscious¬ 
ness be in any way conducive to the attainment of what is 
the highest good for man. This is the recorded experience 
of those who have realized this beatitude. 

Though, according to Ankara, the essence of theuniver- 
se is not constituted by the "infinite shiftings of the cosmic 
dust” and so conceived the universe is a "senseless specta¬ 
cle”, a mere "vicious circle of existence”, yet there is another 
side to the universe. The universe is also "an almost untou¬ 
ched reservoir of significance and value”, and living a 
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rational life is, for him, "reaching out to the reality of things 
as a region in which the discovery of value need never end.”* 
But this picture of the universe can be taken to be faithfully 
drawn only when we regard the universe as an expression 
of a divine purpose and meaning. This is what Ankara 
wants to emphasise when he says that "the passages about 
the manifoldness of creation have a consistency in meaning 
with the passages treating of Brahman” * When it is pointed 
out by the Upanisads ( and consequently by Sankara ) that it 
is Brahman (which is Sat, Cit and Ananda) which has manife¬ 
sted itself in the variety of diverse names and forms, the truth 
that is brought out is that the entire multiplicity, because it 
has no other source than Brahman, because it subsists in 
Brahman during its continuance, and finally dissolves in Brah¬ 
man, is nothing other than Brahman. Knowledge of the 
bare multiplicity of the world and its creation is of no value. 
"Fruit” attaches only to the realization of the universe as an 
expression of Brahman, of Divine Existence, Divine Wisdom, 
and Divine Mliss.* 

Any attempt to interpret the words of Sankara* to mean 
that he denies the fact of creation and of phenomenal diver¬ 
sity proceeding from Brahman is to misunderstand him and 
misinterpret him. Sankara is solely concerned with the 
defending of the truth that this diversity's rooted in Brahman, 
and is an expression of Brahman's nature. According to 
Sankara "those whose preo<;cupation is the reflection on 
values have no respect for creation”.^ The refusal to be 
interested in "creation and its manifoldness” is connected 
with an axiological bias and a pragmatic consideration, and 
not with any mere ontological prejudice. Those who have 
dedicated their lives to the pursuit of the Good do not feel 
incl ned to devote themselves to "the observable processes 
of nature, life, society, and history”, to "stars and systems 
wheeling j>est”, t o the "g roaning and travailing of creation” 

1 Hocking: Types of Philosophy, P. 438. 

2 S.B.. I. 4.10. 

3 S.B., I. 4. 14, 5 | 

4 sfffTf'TTT^r^rqar: i' 

5 Mand. S-B., I. 7. , 
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and "the dread strife of poor humanity's afflicted will”, for 
their own sake. If they ever do so, they do it in order to 
discover "the One Spirit's plastic stress" which 

Sweeps through. 

Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight. 

To its own likeness as each mass may bear.‘ 

The passage quoted above from his commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra*, only one among many of the same import, is 
the key to the interpretation of Sankara's philosophy. An 
analysis of this passage will reveal to us that Ankara is 
ondsavouring to show two things, one of them negative and 
the other positive. It would be truer to say that these are not 
two truths, separate and independent, but two aspects of one 
and the same truth, (a) In the first place Sankara wants to 
show that philosophy is not conc-mc-d with the bare facts of 
the natural order. No fruit or value attaches to the bare 
recognition of the multiplicity or mantfoldness oi creation. 
The following passage from Pringle-Paitison most truly repre¬ 
sents Ankara’s meaning; "The keleidoscopic transforma¬ 
tions of external nature possess in themselves no trace of that 
intrinsic value which must belong to whai Kant calls an end- 
In-its.?lf. They ara all summed up in Spencer’s phrase, 'the 
redistribution of matter and motion'. The human mind is not 
content to take the univers:? as a tact or set of inter-related 
fac.s. It is not intellectual coherence alone which the philo¬ 
sopher seeks.The most perfect realization of unity in 

variety is as naught, if there Is nowhere anything to which 
we can attach this predicate of value."* The first sentence 
oi this quotation reads as if it were a literal translation of the 
opening lines of the passage quoted above.* (b) In the 
second place Ankara wants to give expression to his convic¬ 
tion that the world of multipliticty, of name and form, is a 
manifestation of Brahman, which is Existence, Knowledge, 
and Bliss and so ultimately divine in its nature and in 

1 Quoted in Urban: IntalitQtbln World, t*. 32B. 

2 I. 4. 14, 

3 Tho Id*a of God; P. SO. 

4 P.272. 
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ils essence. " Frull ** nllaches fo this knowledge alone.* 
Pringle-Pattison expresses exactly the same idea when ho 
says, "If the philosophical impulse is to be satisfied, we must 
be able to repeat the verdict of the divine Labourer upon his 
world, we must be able to say that the world is 'good' in the 
sense of possessing intrinsic worth or value”.* The universe 
is an expression of divine life and divine bliss -this is the 
last word of Sahkara's philosophy. Realising this, one attains 
the highest, is able te overcome cjr’ef and conquer death and 
become immortal. 

As I pointed out above, this is not the only passage in 
which Ankara embodies his conviction of the centrality of 
the problem orvalue”in the Vedanta philosophy. This is the 
constant theme to which he frequently recurs. Lest I should 
be consideied guilty of reading my own thoughts into Sahkara's 
statements by torturing the texts, I v/ill quote at length, even 
at the risk of tepetition, the different statements which show 
that Sahkara's philosophy is concerned not with existence 
but with the value of these existences. There is a striking 
unanimity in the Impiort of these statements dispersed throu¬ 
ghout his works. Sankara seems to have taken meticulous 
care in emphasizing both tfie negative and the positive mo¬ 
ments of the truth which constitutes the central theme of his 
philosophy, the value-character of the univetse. Tire foll¬ 
owing will amply repay careful study and patient reflection: 

I. (a) "While the realization that Brahman is Ihe one Self 
( of every baing ) is the means to the attainment of final 
release, tliere is nothing to show that any independent fruit 
is connected with the reallzaiion of the trulh that Brahman 
has modified ilself Into the form of this world.” (b) "What¬ 
ever is stated as having no special fruit of its own, as for 
instance, the statements which apreak of Brahman's modifying 
itself into the form of this world—is merely lo be used as a 
means for the realization of Brahman. Whatever has no fruit 
of its own but is mentioned in connection wilh something 
else which has such a fruit is auxiliary to it.”* 


1 s. P.. I. 4. M. 

2 The Oi God: P 

3 S. B.J1. 1. 14. 
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n (a) •'Nor have the Scriptural passages which speak 
of (Brahman's undergoing) modiiications the purpose of esta¬ 
blishing the fact of a change*; for realization of this is not 
attended with any fruiL" Jb) They rather aim at establishing 

that Brahman is the Self (Atman) of all-Brahman which is 

raised above this phenomenal world, for we learn that fruit 
is attached to the realization of this”*. 

III. (a) The scriptural texts speaking of creation (i. e. 
phenomenal diversity) do not refer to the highest good (Para- 
martha); they refer only to the phenomenal world of name 
and form which are the figments of Avidya". (b) "Nor is it 
to be forgotten that the aim of these texts is to establish that 
Brahman is the Self of every one".’ 

IV. (a) There is no 'good' (phalam) to be atlained by 
the knowledge of the narrative of the creation." (b) "It is 
well-established in all the Upani^ads that immorlalUy can 
result only from the realization of the oneness of the Self."* 

V. (a) The examples of gold, iron, sparks of fire are 
not meant to establish the multiplicity caused by the crea¬ 
tion, etc., of the universe.”* ib) They are only meant to 
strengthen one's idea of the oneness of the individual self 
and Brahman."* 

VI. ( a ) "Since duality has been repudiated, the pass- 
ages delineating the manifestation, etc., of the universe can 
have the sole aim of helping the realization of the unity of 
the Seif."’ 

VII. (a ) "The realization of the manifoldneas due to 
creahon has been censured."* (b) The realization of tho 

1 *1 Nfwvvfirwrrvf i 

2 S. B.. U. l. 27. 

3 s. B., II. 1. 33 . 

4 Hitaraya. S, B., II. 1. 20. 

s vtt i 

6 Brhad S. B., 11. 1, 20. 

7 Ibid.. I. 4. 7. 

8 Mand. S. B., III. 24. | 
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oneness of the because it carries fruit with it, is the 
settled meaning of the Scripture.”^ 

VIII. (a) "Those whose ideal is the attainment of the 
highest good* do not entertain any respect for creation (i. e. 

manifoldness, diversity), because it can lead to no purpose." 
(b) "The noble ones who desire to win immortality concerni 
themselves with the meditationi of that ‘fourth' and the high¬ 
est good."* 

DC. (a) "The difference between the individual and 
Brahman, which has been announced by means of the 
Upanisadic texts, is not the highest truth. It is only second¬ 
ary (gaunam). Ultimate diversity can never be the final 
meaning of the passages speaking of difference. They only 
intimate the attitude of the ignorant, which is marked by 

difference and diversity.This, however, is not the 

primary truth.”'* (b) "In the upanisads what is intended to be 
established by means of the statements regarding origin, 
dissolution, etc., is the oneness of the individual Self and 
Brahman.”^ 

X. (a) "The Scriptural texts which spe ik of origin and 
creation have another significance.” (b) "The creation and 
its different modes which have been described by having 
recourse to the examples of clay, iron, sparks of fire, etc., are 
but the means and ways for bringing home to our minds the 
truth of the oneness of the individual and the universal 
self 


IV 

THE SYMBOLISM OF CREfVTION: ITS POINTER VALUE. 

We thus come to the conclusion that "creation” in An¬ 
kara's philosophy has only a symbolic value, inasmuch as 

1 Ibid., | 

2 Mand. S. B., I. 7, 

3 ibid.. 1.7. ^ _ 

4 ibid- HI. 14, \ 

5 ibid.. III. 14. 

6 ibid., 111. IB. 
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it points to those timeless values of which it is revelation in 
time. It establishes the "self—hood" of Brahman. There is 
no other meaning of "srstisruh”. The question naturally 
arises, "How does ^hrara show this?” Ankara is quite 
clear on the point that the argument which he has advanced 
in order to substantiate his main thesis that"Brahman ts 
everything and so the Atman of everyone" is the causal 
argument. "The reasoning has been set forth in the piassage 
furnishing arguments in support of the proposition *A11 
this IS but the Saif’*, viz., that the universe has sprung from 
the Seif, has the Self alone for its genus aud dissolves only 
Into the Self."* "Because everything springs from the Self, 

is dissolved in it. and remains imbued.with it during 

continuance, for it cannot be F>erceived apart from the 
Saif, therefore everything is the Self."* The various illustra¬ 
tions given to show the oneness of the universe with Brahman 
and its non-difference from it are those of clay, gold, iron, 
and sparks of fire. "By means of comparisons such as that of 
the clay, ete.,the manifoldness of creation is described solely 
for the purpose of bringing home to us the non-difference of 
the effect from the cause"* "The examples of gold, iron, and 
sparks of fire are only meant to strengthen one's idea of the 
oneness of the individual self and Brahman, and not to 
establish the mulhplicity caused by the origin, elc., of the 
universe. When one is told that the self has been separated 
from the Supreme Brahman like a spark, one is firmly 
convinced that one is Brahman. We know that a spark is 
one with fire before it is separated."* 

Ankara gives, in one of his works, an admirable 
summary of what we have tried to state at length. An objec¬ 
tion is raised against his doctrine that the aim of the scrip¬ 
tures (which also represents Ankara's own view) is to teach 
multiplicity or diversity. Sankara does not associate him¬ 
self with this view but openly repudiates it. "Not so, for the 

1 Ch«nd S. B.. VIl- 35.1. 

2 Brhid. S. B.. II. 5 I. 

3 ibirl.. II. 4. 6. 

4 S. B.. I. 4. 14. 

8 Brh«d. 3. B.. n. 1. 30. 
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passages are meant to convey the idea of onanesN. We 
notice In life that sparks may be considered identical with 
fire. Similarly a part may be considered to be one in nature 
with the whole. Such being the case, words signifying a 
modification or part* of the Supreme Self, as applied to the 
individual Self, are meant to convey its identity with it. That 
this is so appears also from the introduction and conclusion. 
In ail I he Upani^ds, lirst identity is broached, then by means 
of illustrations and reasons’ the universe is shown to be a 
modification or part or the like of the Supreme SelP, and the 
conclusion again brings out the identity.* Here, for instance, 
the text begins with. This all is the Self*, then through aigu* 
ments and examples* about the origin, continuity, and disso- 
lulion of the universe it adduces reasons for considering its 
identity with Brahman, such as the relation of cause and 
effect, and it concludes with 'Without interior or exterior'.and 
This Sell is Biahmon’. From that introduction and conclusion 
it is clear that the passage setting forth the origin, continuity, 
and dissolution of the universe are intended to strengthen 
the idea ot the idenUly of the individual Self with the Supreme 
Self. Otherwise there would ba a break in the topic. All 
believers In the Upani^ads are unanimous on the pioint that 
all of these enloin on us to think of the identity of Uie indivi¬ 
dual sell with the Supreme Self. If It is possible to construe 
the passages setting forth the origin, etc, of the universe so 
as to keep up the continuity of that injunction, to Interpret 
them so as to Introduce a new topic would be unwarrantable 
A different result would have to be provided for. Therefore 
we conclude that the SruH passages setting forth the origin, 
etc, of the universe must be Intended to establish the identity 
of the individual self and the Supreme Self.*'* 


* « 

* yrt»?^i»«nnfTffT i 
5 Brhad.ll. 4. & 

7 Brhad. S. tt. II. 1. 20. 
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V 

THR VIEW-POINT AND ITS INTERPRETATIONAL VALUE 

From whal we have shown above it Is clear that state¬ 
ments that the material world is no more in Brahman at the 
time of pralaya than during the period of its subsistence"' 

and that "neither unsubstantiality nor inferiority.to 

the highest spiritual principle ..constitutes unreality 

in Ihe sense In which Ihe Maya of Ankara is unreal"* are far 
from representing faithfully Sankara's view. This misrepre- 
^ntation Is the result of the failure to distinguish between 
"existential" and "axiological" concepts. Likewise Professor 
Dasgupta strikes a false note when he says that Ankara 
makes use of "linguistic trickery" in order to prove that the 
world is a magical illusion.* Critics fail to realize the value- 
character of Ankara's philosophy when they insist upon 
seeing an inexmgruity between Sankara's statement, in certain 
places, that the world-creation forms the very nature of 
Brahman and his assertion, in others, that the world is 
"unreal".* Their interpretation is not a new one; it is a mere 
revival of views preached much earlier by the medieval 
.critics of Sankara, namely Ramanuja, Bhaskara and Vijhana- 
bhiksu. Piofessor Dasgupta believes that the creative aspect 
of Brahman is irreconcilable with the ascription of unreality 
to the world and that Sankara flatly contradicts himself when 
he wants to hold to the first and at the same lime stick to the 
other. We select Professor Dasgupta's exposition for com¬ 
ment and criticism, while at the same time desiring to make it 
clear that what we shall say about himholdsequally trueof all 
other expositors and critics who think that Ankara adopts 
the existential point of view and are not alive to the fact that 
Qie driving force of his thought la primarily axiological and 
not merely ontological. 

Professor Dasgupta is discussing Ankara's answer to 
to the quesUon: "Why should Brahman create this world 

1 Thlboul. P. XCIV. 

2 Ibid.. P. extx. 

3 Hl'torr. Vo!. It. P. 3. 

A ibid.. P. 42. 
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when He has nothing to gain by it?” ^hkara’s answer to 
the question is contained in his commentary on B. S. II. 1. 33. 
Commenting upon this Professor Dasgupta writes as follows: 
"The reply (i. e of Sahkaro ) is based on the analogy of play, 
where one has nothing to gain and yet is pleased to indulge 
In it. So Brahman also creates the world by his lila or play. 
Sahkara, however, never forgets to sing his old song of the 
maya theory, however irrelevant it may be, with regard to the 
purpose of the sutras which he himself could not avoid 
following. Thus in this section, after Interpreting the sutra 
as attributing the world creation to God’s playful activity, he 
remarks that it ought not to be forgotten that all the world- 
creation is but a fanciful appearance due to nescience, and 
that the ultimate reality is the identity ol the Self and 
Brahman."’ 

Th«re is nothing in Ankara’s commentary on the above 
sutra which can be taken to lend plausibility to the view 
that Sankara is singing his old song of the maya theory, 
professor Dasgupta is led to belie/e that S^h'cara is endeav¬ 
ouring to establish the falsity ol crMtion, bacauso he falls 
to understand the true import of Sankara's words. Tho^ 
pas8<ige under consideration is the following;* 

Professor Dasgupta interprets the words'nniT efe- 

to mean that "all the world-creation is but a fanciful 
appearance.” This is not the meaning Sankara intends to 
convey by these words. What ^ihkara wants to express 
is that realization of diversity or multiplicity, which no 
doubt is a fact for the perceptual consciousness, is not at 
all conducive to the attainment ol the highest good, nor is 
it somelhlng whose very being is its validity. The right 
translation of the passage would be: "The scriptural texts 
speaking of creation (i. e., phenomenal diversity) do not 
refer to the highest good.” This is one of the cardinal tenets 


1 

2 S. B.. It. 1- 33. 
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of Ankara’s philosophy, which is a philosophy of value; the 
’’kaleidoscopic transformations of external nature possess in 
themselves no trace of intrinsic value." There are many 
statements which corroborate this view.’ 

It is really siranqe that the above words should convey 
to Professor Dasgupta the meaning that the principal truth 
which Ankara wants to bring out here is that the world- 
creation is a fanciful appearance, when there is overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence, scattered all over ^hkara's works, to show 
that he is concerned with the determination of the value of 
the world and not with its affirmation or denial as a fact for 
perceptual consciousness, and when in the same passage 
which is under consideration' Sankara makes it abundantly 
clear that it is not possible to deny "creation" (implying 
phenomenal diversity', becausa there are specific texts to 
this effect. He says, "It cannot be said that He either does 
not act or acts like a senseless person: for Scripture affirms 
the lad ol creation, on the one hand, and the Lord's omnisci¬ 
ence on the other."* Creation is a fact; that there are 
scriptural texts to this effect is also a fact. But that there 
is ultimate diversity and multiplicity, that the universe is its 
own value—this is not the meaning either of the eternal 
prccess of creation or of the scriptural texts which embody 
Ihis truth. The meaning of the eternal process of creation 
is that the universe, which is a manifestation of Brahman's 

qr, (S.B..1, 4. u.j 

(11, ^ 3r»r5r»i^FiwiF*tw«spnifq i 

(S. B.. II. 1. 14.) 

fill) ^ qr^tiiiKira: Nr»*iT»mf'm7m«rl afDfavnHmjnnRia i 

(S. B.. II. ». 27.J 

(IV) 9t?Dreinrwr?qF»XrqTfjqifqfN;5iFRaT% l (Auar»y«. S. R. II. 

(V) i( Bthad 

s. RJI. I. 20 1 

Fdft^atTN: 'Mawl- 3. B.. III. 44.) 
i S.B.. 11.1-32. 

3 ibid, dF*^: irfsT'-r^q I 
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nature, is nothing other than Brahman; it is divine in its 
nature. Professor Dasgupta fails to realize the inner 
significance of Ankara's statement that "scriptural texts 
relating to creaUon” aim at "establishing"* "the selfhood 
of Brahman”.* 

In the passage under discussion what Ankara is 
establishing is not that "the ultimate reality is the identity 
of the Self and Brahman”, as Professor Dasgupta erroneously 
tliinks. but that "the nature or causality or Brahman's crea¬ 
tivity proves the Selfhood ot Brahman.” Sankara is not 
concerned with pointing out the "fact” of the identity of 
Self and Brahman in the above passage; he is concerned 
with showing the "mode” in which the "fact” of their 
identity can be proved to be in conformity with the demands 
of reason. "The reasoning has been set forth in the passage 
furnishing arguments in support of the proposition, 
"All this is but the Self”, viz., the universe has sprung only 
from the Self, has the Self alone for its genus and dissolves 
only into the self.”* The compound word "srst-sruti” sums 
up the entire reasoning which Ankara has to offer in support 
cf the proposition that everything is the Self. 

Professor Dasgupta fails to realize this, because some¬ 
how or other he has missed the import of the word "pialipa- 
danaparatvacca . Sankara has not used this word as a loose 
writer might. He needs it; "no other words would or could 
serve the turn, and no more could be added”, and any one 
who would go to the author to get at his meaning and not to 
find his own, should pause and pondar over the word and 
what it implies. It carries with it a reminder that "srsti-sruti” 
is a mere means to prove the conclusion that Brahman is 
the Self of everything. The statement of ^hkara\ namely 
^rr«nTR srP?rTT^'T<c5ri^:’’, is really an enthymeme 

of the first order; and when fully expressed in logical form 
will stand as follows; 

1 Ibid. I 

2 Ibid. I 

3 Brhad. S. B., II. 5. 1. 

4 S. B.. II. 1. 33. 
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1. Whatever springs from a thing, is dissolved in it, and 
remains imbued with it during continuance has that 
thing as its Self and is nothing other than it.’ 

2. Everything springs from Brahman, is dissolved in it, and 
remains imbued with it during continuance.* 

3. Therefore everything has Brahman as its Self and is no¬ 
thing other than that Self.® 

The principle of causality, as understood by Sankara, 
constitutes the major premise of the syllogism, the fact of 
creation supplies the minor, and the Brahmanhood of the 
world and the Selfhood of Brahman is the conclusion to 
which the premises lead. 

One is apt to think the two statements of Sankara in 
his commentary on B, S. II. 1. 33, namely, (i) "that the scrip¬ 
tural texts about creation refer only to the phenomenal world 
of name and form, which are the figments of avidya” and 
( ii) "that the aim of scriptural texts is to establish that Brah¬ 
man is the Self of everything", are mutually irreconcilable. 
This is the impression left on Professor Dasgupta’s mind also*. 
But on reflecting deeper we shall see that there is no such 
irreconcilable opposition. ( a ) We have already pointed out 
that "srsti” for Sankara both means and implies "phenomenal 
diversity”.* But this phenomenal deversity, according to 
Sankara, is not parmarthika, that is, it does not represent the 
essential nature of Brahman, though it constitutes an irredu¬ 
cible moment in the life of that Brahman. It is, as he says, 
mayika.* We shall show later on the necessity of this mayika 
sr§ti and its metaphysical significance as explained by San¬ 
kara. Here we are interested in reminding the readers of 
Sankara that to regard the diversity and multiplicity as 
ultimate and final is ignorance, and so long as this conscious¬ 
ness does not disappear, the achievement of the Highest 
Good will remain unrealized. 

1 Brhad. S.B., II. 4. 6, | 

2 S. B., II. I. 33. I 

3 ibid.. I 

4 MindS. B., m. 24. 

5 ibid.. III. 1: III. 9, H i 
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But there is another side of this srsti, and another 
implication of the sisti-Bruti Srsh not only means phenome¬ 
nal diversity; it also implies (i) dependence upon Brahman 
and 01) non-otherness from it.* So far as the aspect of diversity 
is concerned, it is not ultimate and no fruit has been assigned 
to a knowledge of it by those who have actually attained 
Ihe surnmum bonuin of life. Sankara, therefore, says that this 
’’bheda-dr^ti", this consciousness of diversity, and the scrip¬ 
tural texts which embody this ’'bheda-dt?ti”, are not primary 
but secondary * In this sense si^ti ts ’’gauiri”, secondary and 
subordinate. But it is not ’’gauni", secondary, when us^ in 
the sense of "dependence upon Erahman** and "non other¬ 
ness from it". The one ideal of philosophy, according to 
^rikara, is the attainment of the knowledge of that synthetic 
principle knowing which the unheard becomes heard, the 
unpercelved becomes perceived, and the unknown becomes 
known. This, says &ihkara. is possible when the entire unive¬ 
rse is non-dlfferent from Brahman, which Is the knowable. 
Non-difference again of Ihe universe from Brahman is possible 
only when the former originates from the latter. The follow¬ 
ing quotations from Sihkara will amply justify my contention 
and bring to light a cardinal principle of hts philosophy 
which has not up till now received the attention which it 
deserves. 

"The scriptural texts about the origin of Ihe prana can¬ 
not be taken in a secondary sense, because therefrom would 
result the abandonment of the original promise. For after 
the text has held out the promise that by knowing the one 
every other thing is known, it goes on to say, in order to 
prove that statement, that ‘From it is born prana', etc. This 
statement is made good only if the w’nole world, including 
the prana, is an effect of Brahman, because them is no effect 
independent of the material causa. If, on the other hand, the 
statement as to the origin oi the pranas were taken In a 
secondary sense, the promissory statement would thereby 

1 S.B.. II.l. ao, j 
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be stultified.”* And again: "In all the Vedanta texts we meet 
with promissory utterances of the following nature: 'That 
by which the unheard becomes heard, the unperceived 
becomes perceived, the unknown becomes known*;* 
'When the Self has been seen, heard, perceived, and known, 
then all this becomes known’,-® 'Sir, what is that through 
which if it is known everything else becomes known?* 
These promissory utterances are not abandoned, that is, not 
stultified, only if the entire aggregate of things is non-different 
from Brahman, which is the knowable; tor if it were something 
other than Brahman, the promise that by the knowledge of 
one thing everything is known would not be fulfilled. This 
non-difference again is possible only if the whole aggregate 
of things originates from the one Brahman.* And we under¬ 
stand from the words of the Vedas that the fulfilment of the 
promise is possible only through the theory of the non-differ¬ 
ence of the effect from its cause. For the affirmation contai¬ 
ned in the clause, 'That by which the unheard becomes 
heard,' etc, is proved by the analogous instances of clay, 
etc., which all aim at showing the non-difference of the effect 
from the cause. In order to establish this® the subsequent 
clauses also, ‘In the beginning my dear, this was pure Being, 
one, without a second; it thought; it created fire'*, at first state 
that the entire aggregate of effects originates from Brahman, 
and then declare its non-difference from it, viz. in the passage, 

'In it all that exists has its Self.*®.In all the Vedanta 

texts there occur passages which, by means of various insta¬ 
nces, make the self-same assertion, 'All this is that Self.'*” 
Ankara sums up this long argument in the following words: 
"The promissory utterance of the scripture, viz. 'That by 


1 s. B., II. 4.2. 5 srr»rrTrT?TffT^=ft itg-r i 

2 Chsnd. S. B., VI. 1. 3. 

3 Brhad. S. B., IV. 5. 6. 
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which the unheard becomes h^ard', &c, is established, 
because the entire universe Is an effect of Brahman and is 
non-different from it.”* 


i S. B.. It. F'T^tr ^iWV sf’TJtr 
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CHAPTER X 

EXISTENCE AS ROOTED IN REALITY 


THE PROBLEM OF CREATION 

THE GENESIS OF THE PROBLEM 

Sankara says that the world of value is Brahman itself; 
the world of existence is the world of Avidya. This may give 
rise to the suspicion that the two are ultimately irreconcilable 
and their dualism is the last word of Sankara's constructive 
metaphysics. This would be a grave mistake. Value and 
existence, though they are not identical for the ordinary 
human consciousness,whose nature it is to be always endeav¬ 
ouring to bring the ideal and the actual together, are not 
complete strangers to each other. The world of existence 
lives on a spark of Brahman. "Ihe manifestation of this entire 
world consisting of names and forms, acts, agents and fruits 
(of action) has for its cause the reality of the light of Brahman; 
just as the existence of the light of the sun is the cause of the 
manifestation of all form and colour.”' The world of value 
and the world of existence do not stand facing each other 
idiotically. Schkara shows that, in its essence, the world of 
existence is an expression of the world of value, the actual of 
the ideal, the not-self of the Self. This, however, cannot be 
made clear unless we are told "why these appearances, and 
why appearances of such various'kinds”*; unless we "know 
why or how the Absolute divides itself into centres or the 
way in which, so divided, it still remains one”*; in short, 
unless we get an insight into the meaning and mystery of 
the process of creation. 

The problem of creation in the Vedanta of Sankara has 
been the subject of constant misunderstanding and this 

1 s. a. 1. 4. 22. 

2 Bradley : Appearance and Reality, P. 467. 
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misundereianding Is bound up wUh Ignorance of the stand¬ 
point which is central to Sankara’s metaphysics, namely the 
valuational standpoint, and his philosophy of language. The 
question whether Brahman is essentially a creative reality 
cannot be answered satisfactorily If we ignore the very condi¬ 
tion under which this question presses itself and under 
which the operation of language is possible. The word 
"creation” recurs so constantly in philosophical and theolo¬ 
gical discussions of the nature of God and his relation to 
the world that it is desirable to submit the idea to a some¬ 
what more searching examination before we can take it as 
expressing or pointing to a philosophical truth Such terms 
as creation, means and end may retain little of the ordi¬ 
nary meaning attaching to them when they are used to des¬ 
cribe the ultimate conditions of the universe But with this 
reserve, they still remain useful and intelligible modes of 
expressing the truth about the real. They are, when so us3d. 
to be regarded as axiological concepts. 

The question whether Brahman is essentially creative is 
an intelligible question, because it aims at finding out the 
essence of the universe which Is a fact before us. For San¬ 
kara the question whether Brahman is the cause of the uni¬ 
verse is really the question whether essence is irrelevant to 
existence and existence intelligible without essence. It is 
the question how duality is implicated in non-duality and tho 
dvaita is the differentiation of the advaita This question 
arises in the world of Maya where existence is other than 
essence but not wholly other. It is relevant to the universe 
which, in the words of Sahkara, is tattvanyatvabhyamanir- 
vacaniya. For both the raising and the answering of the 
question the dua ity of value and existence is an indispien- 
sable condition. Neither the question nor the answer has 
any significance for the stage where fact and value are 
identical. The language in which the answer to the above 
question is expressed bears an unmistakable and at the same 
time unavoidable stamp of the dulaity of fact and value. 

The recognition of Brahman as a creative reality means 
the acceptance of the truth that e.wence explains existence; 
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and the assertion that the revelation of name and form (which 
is what Ankara means by creation), which are neither Brah¬ 
man nor something other lhan Brahman, takes place from 
is vara, has reference to exigencies of language.* The 
modern interpreters, instead of using ^ahkara's philosophy of 
language as giving the clue to the understanding of his meta¬ 
physical position, especially as regards the creative aspect of 
it, have fallen back upon the device of drawing a distinction 
between the Suddha and the Mayasabala Brahman, or Brah¬ 
man and isvara, and relegating the work of creation to the 
latter. Ankara's description of Brahman as "neti nett", as 
Nirguna and Nirvl^^a. is perfectly consistent wi h his ascrip¬ 
tion of causality to it. The distinction between lirahman 
and isvara when they are viewed a3 metaphysical principles 
is non existent in Ankara. The distinction which has signifi¬ 
cance and upon which is based his whole philosophy of 
sadhana, with its recognition of Iheya and Upasya Brahman 
or Niguna and Saguiia Brahman, is the distinction between 
Brahman realized as our very Atman and Brahman realized 
as different from us and controlling and govering our 

destiny.* 

Every term of our mortal speech retains the association 
of time. The only language which phUosophy can intelli¬ 
gibly speak is a language of time, and it is through this 
language that the nature of the timeless has to be expre¬ 
ssed. The only way then in which the nature of Brahman 
as the most supreme reality and value, as the tlmelessly real, 
can be expressed is by calling it the Source, the Origin, the 
Caus*. the Absolute Ground, the Adhifthana of the world. 
The perceptual consciousness makes us aware of the world- 
fact the valuational consciousness finds that it is not solf- 
subsistent, that its being is not its validity, that it is not a self- 
justifying end. In its search for the reality which sustains 
the world-fact and the world-process, and its discovery of 
the value which invest s it with meaning and si gnificance, the 

1 S. B.. II. i- M- 
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valuational consciousness is led to recognize Brahman as 
the Self of the universe, and its innermost essence, and as 
the goal towards which the world-process can be said to be 
moving. Brahman is the final explanation of the world-fact. 
Apart from Brahman the world is an unintelligible fact. At 
the level of our experience, which is characterized by the 
duality of Self and not-self, or value and fact, the essential 
metaphysical truth for which Sankara's Advaitism stands, 
namely the absoluteness of Brahman and the inseparability 
in it of value and existence, cannot be expressed in a better, 
more intelligible, and more exquisite way than by calling it 
the Atman or the absolute ground. Sankara's notion of the 
Atman is that of the cause, the cause not as a temporally 
antecedent event but as the essence, which explains the fact 
and in which the fact is rooted and has its being and apart 
from which it is unintelligible. All this is Brahman—this is 
the key-note of Sah’cara's philosophy. Hdw evan what appe¬ 
ars to be other than Brahman is really Brahman, or what is 
really Brahman appears to be other than Brahman—this is the 
key-problem of Sankara's doctrine of creation 

To him, believing as he does that there is an essence to 
everything and that this essence is neither a matter of doubt 
nor disbelief and denial the question whether Brahman, 
which is the Atman, the Self or essence of the universe and 
can be separa ed from it neither by time nor by space, is the 
source or ground and cause of that universe, does not pre¬ 
sent any serious philosophical difficulties. We never find 
Sankara struggling with the problem how Brahman can be 
the cause of the universe The difficulty which some of the 
followers of Sankara and many of his modern interpreters 
experience in accounting for the origin of the universe out 
of Brahman is of their own making; and the hypothesis of a 
"saguria Brahman or changing Brahman" is a gratuitous one. 
Sankara never doubted that Brahman is the cause of the 
universe. At the very outset, in bis commentary on the 
First Sutra. Sahkara shows that Brahman cannot be denied, 
becau^ it is the very Self of the universe and of every one 
of us. In the commentary on the Second Sutra he elaborates 
his view as to how Brahman can be regarded as the Self of 
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the universe. Prahman is the Atman or Sell, because it is 
the cause or source oi Ihe universe. 

The entire misunderstanding about the problem of crea¬ 
tion in the Vedanta of Sankara has its genesis in the thought 
that the Saguna Brahman is an ontological principle and the 
Second Sutra undertakes to define th 3 nature of this Saguna 
Brahman. Deficiency of language has been erroneously 
made identical with deficiency of realization. The Second 
Sutra undertakes to express the perfect truth that Brahman 
is the essence of the universe in language which, after all, 
is an imperfect medium of expression, being relational, by 
calling it Ihe origin, etc., of the entire aggregate of pheno¬ 
mena. The ontological truth that Brahman is the essence of 
the universe can be expressed only by having recourse to 
the value category of cause, and the Second Sutra, in its own 
way, expresses how the spatio-temporal order of the universe 
has its being in Brahman, the highest reality and value. 

II 

THE VALUE CATEGORY OF CAUSE 

The concept of cause, according to Ankara, is an axio¬ 
logical concept- It is the concept of the Self or Atman or 
essence. The cause is the essence of the effect, and, as Ihe 
existence of a thing is in separable from its essence in lime as 
well as in space, the causal relation, according to Ankara, is 
not a relation of temporal sequence. ”11 a thing cannot 
subsist apart from something else, the latter is the essence of 
that thing.”' To find out the causa of a thing is to ascertain 
the ”essence“ of that thing. Brahman as the cause of the 
universe cannot be reached at the farther end of any chain 
of phenomenal antecedents and consequents. It is cause 
only in the sense of ground, essence, that Is to say, Ihe Being 
whose nature is expressed in the universe as a whole. In 
o.her words. Brahman is cause only when cau8e=ratio; for the 
reason or ultimate expianotion of anything is only to be found 
in the whole nature of the system or in the supreme values 

1 Rrhad. S. B.. It. 4 7. 
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which are foundational to that system. All questions of 
temporal b^qinninq and of historical emerqence are, from this 
pointof view, secondary. But the existinq interpretations of 
Sankara's written words, in their confusion of existential and 
axioloqical cateqories, view the causal or creative nature of 
Brahman in a false liqht and raise difficulties which are in no 
way connected with the central concepts of Sankara's meta¬ 
physics. The problem of creation is treated by iahkara as 
part and parcel of the problem of value. For him the impor¬ 
tant question is: What is the meaninq of creation? And in 
consonance with the standpoint of value which he adopts 
the process of creation assumes in his philosophy the charac¬ 
ter of a means or intermediary towards an end—that end 
beinq the revelation in and to finite spirits of the infinite riches 
of the divine life and the affirmation of the absoluteness of it. 
The idea of creation tends to pass into that of self-revelation 
or self-realization,and creation becomes the very svabhava of 
Brahman, "an act qrounded in the divine nature, and there¬ 
fore, if we are to use the lanquaqe of time, coeval with the 
divine existence”. It belongs to the very beinq of Brahman to 
his very essence to be creator; and creation is the revel.=,nL 
of Brahman's nature.* 

As existence and essence are inseparable, and cause is 
the essence of effect, it is not a problem for Ankara how the 
universe becomes separated from Brahman in time. There 
is no point of time when we can conceive of a qulf b^twee^ 

Brahman and the universe. Beinq the Self of the univers^ 
Brahman gives it the reality which_it possesses. Nothing ' 
be independent of its essence or Atman. Accordingly 
kara does not attempt to solve the problem of the relaf 
between Brahman and the universe, which is but a vari 
of the more general proWem of the relation between ^ 

and effect, by having recourse to the concept of time ^^The 

solution assumes the form of determining the value d th^ 
universe with its distinctions and diversities and the ^ 
ment of the concept of time becomes in Ankara part^^d' 
parcel of the general and more vitai problem of the relat*^^ 
between value and existence. To understand the pur^*^ 
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of Ihe <julf which appears to divide Brahman from the unl- 
virse and th? univarsa fr^m Brahman, is to undars’and the 
meaning and also the mystery of the process of creation. The 
problem of creation is; Why is existence made to appear 
separate from essence when they are one and inseparable? 
Creation is the visible gulf between the ideal and the actual. 
Time and space are the media through which the actual is 
made to appear as other than and sepwrated from Brahman. 
Time and spjace, therefore, are appearances according to 
Ankara. They are vikaras. ^hkara's doctrine of creation 
is intended to show that tho universe, even when time does 
its best to bring about a gulf between it and the Brahman, 
cannot be sepiaraled from Brahman and continues to have its 
essence in it in all the instants of time and points of space. 
In other words, the truth of the universe is constituted by the 
values of Sst, Clt, and Ananda. The concepts of time 
and creation are utilized by Ankara in the service of his 
Axiological Monism; and his Cre«jtive Monism is to be read 
as part and parcel of his Axiological Monism. 

At the very outset of his Commentary, ^ihkara makes it 
clear that Brahman is that from which the origin of the uni- 
ver.se. The Second Sutra of the First Adhyaya undertakes to 
give a definition of Brahman whose cognition the First Sutra 
declares to constitute the task of the entire Vedanta, that 
Brahman, whose cognition is the only road to final release, 
that Brahman, in fact, which iahkara calls the highest. It is 
unfortunate that history should have allowed clouds to gather 
round this point and led generations of interpreters to be 
busy with the discussion whether Brahman or Isvara is the 
explanation of the universe and whether the second sutra is 
a definition of the former or the latter. There is nothing in 
Ankara's commentary on the first two Sutras even to suggest 
that there is any such problem. In his comments on the First 
Sutra Sahkara lays down ♦he problem of his philosophy. It is 
an inquiry into the nature of Brahman whose comprehension 
constitutes the highest beatitude. This Brahman is declared 
to be the very essence of the universe and of every conscious 
being in it and is said to give reality to the whole of it and to 
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every part of it,‘ In the Second Sutra he shows the manner 
In which Brahman can b» viewed as the Atman or the essen- e 
of the universe. Brahman is the Atman, because nothing can 
be perceived apart from Brahman. "Nothing can bo percei¬ 
ved apart from the Self, because everything springs from the 
Self, is dissolved in it and remains imbued with it during con 
tlnuance. Therefore everything is the Self.”* Thus on account 
of the relation of cause and effect, of general and particular, 
of the one giving the other reality. Brahman is the self or 
essence or Atman of the universe. Therefore is Brahman 
defined as that from which the origin, subsistence, and disso¬ 
lution of the universe proceed. The universe has being by 
participation in this Brahman. It is only because Brahman is 
the source or ground of the universe, the latter being its self¬ 
revelation and Brahman being ihe self-communicating life, 
that an Intuition into the essence of the universe Is jposslble.* 

There is nothing in Sankara's commentary on these sutras 
to support Thibaut's contention that the Second Sutra can be 
accepted by Ankara only as a definition of Isvara, who is 
an inferior principle, and not of Brahman.* li is on error 
to think that according to Sankara "Brahman is not properly 
defined as that from which the world originate.^", and then 
to bring against him the charge that "it Is Improbable that the 
siitros should open with a definition of that inferior principle 
Irom whose cognition there can accrue no permanent benefit".* 
There are not two metaphysical principles tn Ankara, one to 
account for the existence of the universe and the other to 
insure the attainment of the summum bonum of life. One 
and the same reality is the produclive source of the universe 
as well as the highest good in the realization of which 
consists the perfection of human achievement. Brahman is 
this reality as well as this good. It is the source of the uni¬ 
verse and is also the highest beatitude. "One should know, 
the highest Brahman to be one's Atman and the Atman of 

n^s.B.. I. i.» 
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all living things, now treated of and to ba particularly descr- 
ibad in the seguel as the cause of the creation, support, and 
deafruction of the universe, for the cessation of all the mise¬ 
ries of aarhsara "The settled meaning of all the Upani^ds 
is that the highest consummation results from a knowledge 
of Brahman which is the cause of the universe.”* Brahman 
from which the origin of the universe proceeds is the subject- 
matter of Paravidya, the discipline the one purpose of which 
is to give ua an insight into the nature of the supreme Good. 
"That entity known as Purusa from which the universe derives 
its essence, from which, as its source, it proceeds and into 

which it is again absorbed is true; . it is the subject of 

Brahmavidya."* "It is the omniscient, not subject to samsara; 
both high and low. high as being the cause and low as being 
the effect; when it is seen directly as T am that’, one attains 
emancipation, the cause of saihsara being uprooted 

Professor Radhakrishnan draws our attention to the fact 
that "at the centre of Sankara's system is the eternal mystery 
of creation, a mystery tn which every movement of life and 
every atom of the world Is implicated". Sankara no doubt 
admits that there is "mystery" in creation, but this mystery is 
very different from what it is ordinarily understood to be. 
Ordinarily the following two ideas are looked upon as consti¬ 
tuting the meaning and mystery of creation according to 
^afikara: (i) creation is illusory; (ii) ft Is not due to Nirguna 
Brahman, but to the Saguna or Maya^bala or changing 
Brahman. Isvara is this changing Brahman. According to 
both these views Isvara is an inferior principle and "has less 
of reality than absolute being".* The first view does not 
amount to any serious attempt to explain the problem. It 
merely explains It away. According to the second view 
there are certain genuine difficulties inherent in the nature of 
the problem Itself, but the whole discussion centres round 

1 Aitarcya. S. B.. I. 3. 1. 
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certain issues which were never present to the mind of Sanka¬ 
ra and which consequently cloud the discussion instead of 
shedding light on It. 

According to Professor Dasgupta Sankara believes that 
m reality all creation is illusory and so the creator also is 
illusory. * But In the sense in which the world exists and 
we all exist as separate individuals wo can affirm the existe¬ 
nce of isvara as engaged in creating and maintaining the 
world.* This Isvara, according to Professor Dasgupta, has 
little importance” in the Vedanta aysfem, "for he is but a 
phenomenal b9ing; he may be bettor, purer and much more 

powerful than we, but ho Is as much phenomenal as any of 
•* ^ofessor Dasgupta's conviction that creation accor¬ 
ding to oahknra is illusory does not lead him to make further 
inquiries into the how", the "why" and the meaning and 
purpose of creation. From what he says in the second volume 
of his History of Indian Philosophy, namely that "Padmapa- 
da’s method of treatment, as interpreted by Prakasatman, has 
been taken in the first and second volumes of the present 
work as the guide to the exposition of the Vedanta"*, it would 
appear that he also attributes to Ankara the vievy that Brah¬ 
man and Isvara are different, and it is th? latter and not the 
former who is the productive source of the world and its 
multiplicity. It would also seem that, according to Professor 
Dasgupta, Sankara distinguishes, like the author of the Viva- 
rana, between the Suddha and the Karana Brahman, and 
attributes the act of creation to the latter But we are led to 
doubt his faithfulness to the Vivaraiia School, when we read 
that "Brahman, the Self, is at once the material cause ( upa 
dano karana) as well as the efficient cause ( nimitta karana ) 
of the world”*, for the very point which Prakasatman wants 
to make is that it is the Mayasabala Brahman and not the 
Suddha which is the cause of lire universe. The reader also 
finds it difficult to reconcile this statement with another state- 
in ent of h is on a differ ent pa ge that "the highest truth is the 

1 Hetory, Vot. I. P. 4Ja ^ 
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Self, the reality, the Brahman, and both jiva and Isvara are 
but illusory impositions on it”'. According to Professor 
Dasgupta Sankara’s attempt to resolve the mystery of creation 
may be summed up by saying that all creation is illusory but 
that accepting it as illusion it may be conceived that God 
created the world as a mere sport.* Professor Dasgupta's 
interpretation of Sankara does not help us much in obtaining 
insight into iahkara's resolution of what Professor Radhakri- 
shnan has called "the eternal mystery of creation”. Nor does 
it explain to us, as other interpretations seek to do, how Isvara, 
who is different from Brahman, is metaphysically a more 
competent principle. 

The view that Isvara and not Brahman is the creative 
principle responsible for the evolution of the universe is the 
result of the recognition, on the part of the modern interpre¬ 
ters of Sankara, that Brahman is metaphysically a deficient 
explanatory principle. While, on the one hand, it is thought 
that "isvara has less of reality than absolute being”, it is 
virtually conceded on the other that it possesses greater 
reality because Brahman is unable to explain the world of 
liecoming and the only way to account for it is "through the 
recognition of a saguna Brahman or changing Brahman, an 
Isvara” in whom "we have besides the absolute Brahman the 
element of objectivity or prakiti, self-expression or Maya”.** 
This vein of thought is wholly foreign to Saiikara and has its 
root in the failure, on the part of these interpreters, to make 
sufficient use ol the axiom of the inseparability of value and 
reality upon which Sankara's system of Advaitism rests. These 
interpreters are not fully alive to the significance of Sankara's 
thought when they speak of an Isvara, a God who is on a 
lower level of reality than Brahman and who produces, 
sustains and dissolves the universe eternally and as part of 
his nature. 

The root of the whole difficulty is that all of them are 
haunted by the feeling that Brahman is, after all, a "value” or 
an essentia and needs some intermediate link to connect it 

' V ibid., P. 477. 
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with what is existent or real They fail to se^ that Brahman 
Is not only the highest value but also the highest reality, and 
the two are one and inseparable. If existence is inseparable 
from essence and essence Includes existence, the doubt 
how existence can ariss out of essence or how essence 
can produce existence loses its relevance. The only mean- 
ingful question which should suggest itself to the inquiring 
mind is. if essence and existence are in their very nature 
inreparable. how is it that they appear to be separated and 
what is the significance of this apparent gulf between the two? 
As I have said above, according to Ankara this is the tmpli. 
cation of creation. Creation is the bringing about of an 
apparent distance between the ideal and the actual. Tho 
purpose ot this apparent distance between the two is to reaffirm 
that the two are in es-sence one and inseparable, that Brahman 
is the Atman, the essence of verylhing.* An intermediary 
in the form of an i^ara or Mayasabala Brahman has been 
felt necessary to bring Brahman, which is Being, Knowledge 
and Bliss, and the Universe together, because these interpre- 

ters do not remain true to the standpoint of value according 
to which Brahman is the essence, the self, the Atman of tho 
universe. According to Sankara, the affirmation ot Brahman's 
causality is but an alternative way of reassuring our faith in 
the absoluteness of tho value of Existence.* To say that 
Brahman is Absolute Existence is to say that it is the Original 
Cause. Without acknowledging an absolute value of Exis¬ 
tence, which is to acknowledge a First Cause, our thought 
will be moving in a vicious clrecle.* 


The recoQinilion that Ankara uses the category of cause 
as a category of interpretation and not scientific description 
or explana ion. wtll resolve many of the tangles tn which 
Sankara's Absolutism Hnds itself with regard to its creaUve 
asF>ect. As effect is inseparable from cause in time as well 
t.n space, to have recourse to spatial an d temporal ways of 

1 S. B., I. 4. 14. --- 
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explaining the relation between the two is to misunderstand 
bahkara's treatment of the category of cause. Neither time 
nor space can affect this inseparability of essence and existe¬ 
nce. To understand Ihe relation between essence and exis¬ 
tence is to understand the relation between cause and effect 
or between Brahman and the universe, uikara does not, 
like Bergson, deify "lime” and transform it into a mysterious 
entity endowing if with something of divine Providence.Time 
does not render intelligible the nature of reality. It is reality 

itself which explains time and renders It significant and 
meaningful.^ But it is only when the real la conceived as 

value that Sankara regards it as explanatory of time and 
l>ecoming. In other words, it is the conception of Brahman 
cis the Atman or the Self which gives time the intelligibility 
it seems to have. The reality of a thing cannot be abstracted 
from its value; in fact it is constituted by its value. What we 
call "being" or "tact" is a form of value. Essence is what 
Ankara calls Atman. The very nature of essence forbids a 
complete abstraction of existence from essence as irrational. 
Time, whose essence consists in the apparent gulf between 
essence and existence or the ideal and the actual, is not, 
iherelore. as real as the essence or the ideal itself, which is 
the standard with reference to which any idea of a gulf or 
discrepancy is formed. Time, therefore, does not explain ihe 
Atman, but is ilsell explained by the Aunan. 

ni 

THE CAUSE AS THE ATMAN OR SELF 

satkAranavada 

If the filaments which unite the effect to its originating 
cause are never severed by time and space, the effect has 
always its being in and through tire cause, and it can never 
set itself up in opposition to the cause nor can it transgress 
the limits set up by ihe cause.’ The effect is the cause Itself 
having assumed another form. The effect is always with the 
cause. The pot cannot exist if it chooses to renounce the 

1 Chand. S. B.. VIII. 4. I. 
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earth as its Self and live In abstraction from It. If It succeeds 
In renouncing it it will rerluce itself to a non-entity. The tie 
which unites the effect to the cause is loo close to be severer! 
by time or space.* Ankara points out that we are not wholly 
correct in speaking of a tie or bond between cause and effect 
which lime Itself is not able to destroy. But for the daulily 
between value and existence there would be little justifica¬ 
tion for employing language in which cause and effect were 
treated as relata. A thing con only be related to another; 
and it is only in the case ol realities which are different from 
each other that we can S()eak of the one as producing or 
a talning another or transgressing it. A thing can In no 
way be said to produce or attain itself or transgress Itself. 
The pot neither ’"attains the earth nor transgresses it”.* 

So Viewed the category of cause turns out to be an 
axiological and not an existential category. Its purpose is 
not to describe the tacts, but to penetrate benealti the tacts 
and discover their value. The category of cause, regarded 
as an existential category, points to and presuppose.^ dlffe- 
lence and discrepancy, but used as an axiological category, 
as is the case with Ankara, it establishes the Advalta position 
according to which essence and existence. Brahman and the 
world, are one and tnseparabb. When it is ussd as an exis¬ 
tential category Ankara says that "men of wisdom should 
not think of the true nature of Brahman In terms of whole 
and F>art, unit and fnxjtion, or cause and effect; for the 
essential meaning of the Upanisads is to remove all finite 
conceptions about Brahman”.* But Ankara realizes quite 
well that wo can talk about Brahman only by having recourse 
to calcgoreal modes of thought and expression. Therefore, 
when compelled to do so, wo must view these categories as 
axiological categories, that ts, as intended to bring out the 
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value of the facts. "Such being the case, words signifying a 
modification or part of the supreme Self, as applied to the 
individual self, are meant to convey its identiy with it. The 
Sruti, through arguments and examples about the origin, 
continuity and dissolution of the universe, adduces reasons 
for considering its identity with Brahman, such as the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect."' 

The effect cannot be viewed as something other than 
the cause. The language of time fails to give any insight 
into the true nature of the relation which unites the effect to 
its cause or existence to its essence. The scientist's defini¬ 
tion of cause as an immediate, invariable and unconditional 
antecedent of a phenomenon is, according to Sankara, con¬ 
tent with an external and superficial view of the concept 
and fails to penetrate beneath the surface. If the relation of 
cause and effect be understood to carry the implication 
that existence can ever be ab'tracted from value or essence, 
Sankara is prepared to go to the length of asserting that 
neither logic nor reasoning can establish such a view and 
philosophy can very well do without it.* The doctrine of 
the identity and inseparability of value and reality forbids 
any conception of causality in which the cause and the 
effect are treated as "different from each other or as even 
standing in the relation of the dependent and the support. 
The effect is only a special state which the cause assumes 
and in which it exists".* 

The distinction between cause and effect is a distinc¬ 
tion which has been created by language, but for which we 
could not speak of one thing as the effect and the other as 
the cause. Language in a very real sense creates reality. 
All modifications or effects are "names” only and exist 
through or originate from speech only; in reality the effect 
has no existence apart from the cause, because it is in all 

1 Ibid. 
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times rooted in the cause. The only reality is the cause. The 
effect is only a variation of this reality. The clay is the rea¬ 
lity and all things made of clay, such as jars, dishes, pails 
all of which agree in having clay for their self or essence, 
are forms of clay. In themselves they are not realities, for 
existence in abstraction from essence or value is inconceivable 
and what is inconceivable can never be. The effect or 
change is a passing state of the real and every change is 
temporary. It is the permanent essence behind ihe change 
which renders it possible and intelligible. When Sankara 
says lhat the words "production” and "creation" are words 
used by the ignorant what he intends to bring out is the inse¬ 
parability of ex'stence from essence and, consequently, of 
effect from cause, in time as well as in space. His Ajatavada 
stands for the repudiation of a view of causality in which the 
concept of time, unrelated to meaning and value, is utilized 
to explain the relation between the effect and the cause. In 
other words, it is a denial of the position that time can ever 
bring about a cleavage, whether passing or p)eimanent, bet¬ 
ween essence and existence or k)etween the self and the 
thing Ajatavada, as Ankara understands it, is inconsistent 
not with creation and the reality of a creative force, but with 
that conception of creation in which time is allowed to play 
the pari which should properly belong to value and that 
concepHon of reality which in revealing itselt exhausts itself 
and loses its essence. The picture of creation which Ajata¬ 
vada 18 made to offer represents at once the duality of value 
and existence, the discnapancy between "Is" and "ought", the 
distance between the ideal and the actual and thetr oneness 
and inseparability. This is the anirvacaniyata or Maya as 
Ankara puts it. Creation is not pure essence; nor is it mere 
existence. It is not the complete oneness of value end exis 
tence, nor is It a total and wholcisale denudation of valu^ 

It is the distance between the two. The Inner meaning ot this 
creative process is the exhibition of the truth, which is the 
reality also, that existence itself Is a form of value and lives 
in and through it Ajatavada, in short, means that time wh¬ 
ile it appears to bring about a gull b3tween the cause and the 
effect, is not able to create, at any point of time or space a 
divorce between the two. so that the effect is always with the 
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cause, because it is nothing other than the cause. Alatavada 
In Sankara is explicable only as a value concept- It is an 
organ ol his Brahmavada or Brahmakaranavada. 

It is not true to say that causality is only the bond which 
binds all the phenomena of the world together, and does not 
bind the phenomenal world with that which manifests itself 
through It. Deussen, in holding this view, forgets that the 
concept of cause is a value concept and is but a development 
of the absolute value of Existence. "The cause, therefore, 
must exist before the effect is produced.*** "If existence 
sprang from non-existence, all effects would be parceiveii ns 
enveloped in non being. But as a matter of fact, they are 
all observed to be positive entities distinguished by their 
various special characteristics. Nor does any one think that 
pots and the like which have their essence in clay are the 
effects of threads and the like. Everyone knows that things 
of the nature of clay are the effects of clay only." 

Hence as we see, on the one hand, that nothing origina¬ 
tes from non-being, such as the horn of a hare, and, on the 
other hand, that entities do originate from entities such as 
gold and the like, the doctrine of something coming out of 
nothing cannot be accepted.* If the cause did not exist be- 
ior« the effect is produced, we should be able to perform 
impossible teats and achieve undreamt-of results. Rice 
would grow for the husbandman, even if he did not cultivate 
his field; vessels would shape themselves, even if the potter 
did not fashion the clay; and the weaver, too lazy to weave 
I he threads Into a whole, would nevertheless have in the end 
iinished pieces of cloth Just as If he had been weaving. 

The acknowledgement of the reality of the cause is an 
acknowledgement without which reason cannot work. Human 
mind with all its cunning cannot banish the values out of 
existence and think of the universe as being without them. 
For a logic which knows its business and does not love to 
indulge In sophistry the assumption of the reality of the cause 
is a necessary assumption. "We observe that a positive 

1 Brhad. S. B.. I. S. I. irf; I 
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effecf which is produc<KJ takes place only when there Is a 
cause and does not take place when there Is no cause.**' We 
must, therefore, admit the reality of the cause before creation.* 
This argument, it should be noted, is not merely an inferer* 
Hal argument. The logic which leads to it is a logic which 
is ruled by the presupposition of Ihe foundational nature of 
values. Sankara's view of causality may be said to be Satka- 
ranavada.* It affirms that value or essence or Atman cannot 
ber denied. 


rv 

THE VALUE NOTION OF POTENTIALITY 

satkAryavada 

But Satkararavada embodies and emphasizes 
only one aspect of Ankara's conception of causality. 
There is another side to it which is expressed by the term 
Satkaryavada.* It is not true to say, as Professor Belvalkar 
does, that ^tikara s real view is not *'Satkaryavada** but 
Satkaranavida ; and it is missing the projier balance to 
think with Dr. Dasgupta that ^hkara's doctrine is '*raore 
properly** called Satkaraijavada.* Likewise, Ramanuja 
and Bhaskara are far from the truth when they represent 
Sankara as establishing the non-difference of cause end effect 
on the theory of the effect's non-reality, both of them neglect¬ 
ing the maxim, which Sankara holds as foundational to his 
system, that b»ing abstracted from value is inconceivable. 
Sankara's doctrine is both Satkaranavada and Satkaryavada. 
They are but complementary ways of expressing the truth 
that the ultimate object of our thought is not abstract being 
unrelated to value, but vaule itself, of which baing is a form; 
in other words, of expressing the truth that value and reality 
are ultimately one and inseparable. The doctrine of Satkary¬ 
avada emphasizes the existential aspect of reality, the 

1 Brhad. S. B., I. i. I. 
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doctrine of Satkaranavada, the value aspect of it. An 
adequate explanation can ignore neither the value 
aspect of things nor their existential aspect and a 
comprehensive view of causality must recognize that 
just as the cause or the essence exists before the effect is 
produced, the effect too exists before it is produced.' The 
concept of potentiality, of which the doctrine of Satkaryavada 
is an embodiment, is a value concept and maintains that in 
any derivation the meaning and value of the thing which is 
derived is retained and conserved, and the objects which 
are derived have meaning and value as part of their very 
nature or reality. Inasmuch as the concept of potentiality 
means that there is nothing of lasting value in the end that 
was not present in kind in the beginning, it us only a 
reaffirmation, in different words, of the doctrine that 
existence without essence, or reality without value, is unin¬ 
telligible and that both in the end are one. 

It is as true to say that the cause exists before the effect 
is produced as to say that the effect too exists before it is 
produced. But as the effect is nothing other than the cause, 
and can at no point of time maintain its existence in isolation 
from the cause, it is equally true to say that the relation of 
cause and effect, implying the antecedence in time of the 
cause,cannot be established by logic. When both are to 
gether the one cannot be said to precede or follow the other. 
They cannot be really separated from each other. But as they 
appear to be so separated, the only legitimate and philo¬ 
sophically significant question concerning the problem of 
causation is; "Why do the cause and the effect appear to be 
so separated? What is the inner meaning of this separation?” 
The causal relation involves a dialectical antinomy. The 
effect is nothing other than the cause, but it is not wholly 
one with the cause. It is neither "tat” nor something other 
than "tat”. It is anirvacaniya, inexpressible in terms of pure 
value or mere existence. The axiom of the oneness of value 
and reality at once affirms and denies the reality of the causal 
relation, brings out its inexpressibility, and transforms it into 
a relation of identity. Sankara, by emphasizing the different 

1 Bihid. S. B., I. 2. 1. 
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aspects, brings out the many-sidedness of the category of 
causality.* 

The doctrine of Satkaryavada that there is nothing 
evolved which was not originally involved is a natural coro¬ 
llary of the axiom of the oneness and inseparability of value 
and existence. Sankara says that "the very manifestation of 
the effect points out its pre-existence”.* Manifestation, accor¬ 
ding to him, means coming within the range of perception. 
Only a thing which acquires the character of an existent can 
be said to come within the range of perception. But an 
existent* apert from its value or essence is a nonentity; it is 
the value or essence which embodies itself in an individual 
form that is characterized by existence in sp>ace and subsis¬ 
tence in time. It follows that what is not grounded in the 
essence or is foreign to it can never be brought into being. 
Being cannot be abstracted from value; existence cannot be 
alienated from essence.* "That which is posterior in time, that 
is, the effect, has, previous to its actual beginning, its being 
in the cause, by the Self of the cause merely.”* The jar can 
be had from the clay only and cloth from the thread alone. 
Oil cannot be squeezed out of sand nor curd from water, 
because they do not have their self or essence either in sand 
or in water. On account of the sp>ecificity which characteri¬ 
zes the capacity of the cause, the doctrine that the effect does 
not exist in the cause cannot be accepted and the logic of 
the thing pxaints to its having pKjtential being in its cause. 
"The effect must be viewed as existing through and in the 
Self of the cause, before its origination as well as after it; for 
at the present moment also this effect does exist indep)enden- 
tly, apart from the self of the cause. The insepsarability of the 
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effect from the cause is the sams before its origination ( os 
offer it). The effect with oil its qualities of sound, etc, does 
not exist without the Self of the cause either now or before 
the actual beginning of it. It cannot, therefore, be said 
that the effect is non-existent before Its manifeslation."* 

Potential existence, Implying as it does "the absence of 
spatio-temporal determination"*, is liable to ba mistaken for 
unqualified non-existence; and the Nydyo-Vaise^ika system 
of though), in its contusion of existential and axiological 
categories, has actually fallen a prey to this error. For i^hkara 
who always insists that the ultimate truths cannot intelligibly 
and adequately be expressed in the relations of space and 
lime, the concept of potentiality is essentially a value concept, 
and the potential reality of things cannot be identified with 
existence In space and tirne. If existence is equated with 
(xisiiion in space and time, Sankara would prefer to speak of 
fMtential reality rather than potential existence. The objection 
to Sankara's doculne of the potential reality of the effect that 
"it must be perceived, because it is not non-existent" derives 
its plausibility from the fact that it views the concept of poten¬ 
tiality as an existential concept and the objector wants to 
perceive an intelligible reality by making use of sense-organs 
as one would perceive a cow or a castle. The effect, the jar 
for Instance, although existent is not perceived before its 
manifestation, because Its essence or sell or Atman, in and 
through which it lives and from which it can never be abstr¬ 
acted, has not embodied itself in that particular form which 
we call a jar. This is the obstruction in the way of the jar 
being visible during its potential existence. "Before its 
manifestation from the clay the obstruction consisls in the 
particles of clay remaining as some other affect such as a 
lump Therefore the efftjct, the jar, although existent, is not 
perceived beiore its manifestation as it Is hidden "* Every 
effect, says ^hkara, has two kinds of obstruction. Whan it 
has become manifest and acquired the character of a spatio- 
temporal existence like other differentiated objects, the obslr- 
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ucHons which con veil the effect 6re of a physical nature like 
darkness and the wall, etc." The obstructions are such as 
as are consistent with the nature of an existent. The obstruc¬ 
tion which prevents the perception of the potential reality of 
the effect is of a different nature. It consists in the essence 
not having realized itself in an individual form or. as Sankara 
puts it, in the particles of clay remaining as some other elfect 
such as a lump". The terms and the concepts, "destroyed" 
produced , existence" and "non-existence" depend on 
this two-fold character of "manifestation and disappearance" 
according to Ankara.* 

Ankara's doctrine of Salkaryavada should not be 
Identified with the Sahkhya view bearing the same name. In 
spite of the similarity in the statements of the doctrine there 
is an essential difference which reveals itsell in the philoso¬ 
phical consequence which the doctnne is made to yield. 
Sankara's conception of Salkaryavada is essentially an 
axiological conception. The Sahkhya conception of it is an 
existential one. Both the systems recognize that without 
accepting a First Cause, a Mulapr.ikrti. our thought will be 
moving in a vicious circle. Ankara says that the Original 
Cause is what he means by Brahman.* But here the similar- 
itybeiween the Sahkhya and the Vedanta of ^hkara ends. 
Sankara’s thought moves along a value-scale and leads him 
to a reality which is the most supreme value also, to a 
supreme Genus, Pure Intelligence, in which "through a series 
of intermediate steps" all things are "included"and "unified". 
It finds the last basis of being in the Atman which is the 
measure of all reality and of all value * Tlie Sahkhya view, 
in its search alter a Final Cause which is more and more 
comprehensive and Inclusive, uninspired by the idea of a 
scale of values is ultimately led to a reality in which there is 
no trace ol that Intrinsic value of which ^hkara's Brahman 
is an embodiment. The Brahman of Sankara is value it- 
self, a value which is at the same time creativity also; the 
PrakrU of Sahkhya is an essen tially value-free reality. ’ U « 
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more existence, unbounded and unlimited. Sankara 
appreciates the truth which the Sahkhya system has caught 
hold of, the truth, namely, that the less can be derived from 
the more, never the more from the less, a truth which is 
vitally connected with the notion of value and a scale of 
values, and that this movement along a value*scale ultima¬ 
tely takes us to an Absolute Existence.' But he does 
not see his way to accepting the Sahkhya view in toto as 
a philosophical creed, because the system, as it moves 
alonq, tails to realize that the conception of ’'potentia¬ 
lity" is not an existential but a value concept, and ends by 
equating the Prakrti. the Original Stuff, with mere existence, 
which Is wholly devoid of value. Had the Sahkhya started 
with the recognition that intelligible causation means axiologi¬ 
cal interprelation, that is. in other words, the placing of 
things in an order of meaning and value, its logic would 
neither have stopfjed with the Prakrti nor ended in a dualism 
of the Puru^a and the Prakiii, but would have led to a con¬ 
ception of Puru 9 a which was the fulfilment of the Prakiii and 
its own meaning and juslilication. The dualism which the 
Sahkhya system has perpetuated by recognizing a Purusa 
coordinate in rank with the Prakrti is the historical monument 
of an unsuccessful attempt to bring value and reality together 
in a system. The Sahkhya was nol able to fulfil this task. The 
value which it gives us in the end is barren and the reality 
which is the fons et origo of all Is blind. A barren value and 
a blind reality—this is the last word of Sankhya constructive 
metaphysics. It was left to the Vedanta of Ankara to bring 
reality and value together In a whole and declare that both 
in the end are ultimately one and inseparable, thus laying 
the foundations of an axiological epistemology and a meta¬ 
physics ol value. 

It is only from the standpoint of value that &hkara 
makes the statement that the effect too, like the cause, exists 
before it is produced though it exists potentially and not 
actually. The complaint of the Asatkaryavidin that the effect, 
though said to bo existent. Is not visible, and therefore it 
cannot be viewed as real, ignor^ the v ery condition under 

1 s. B.. 111. 2. J7. 
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which the statement can be regarded as intelligible. The 
proposition of the Salkaryavadin Is a st.ilement of value and 
not of fact. There is a certain sense in which, according lo 
Sankara, the effect may be said to bs non-existent. The state¬ 
ment of the Asatkaryavadin regarding the non-existeence 
of the effect before Its actual produclion is true from the exis- 
tcnlial standpoint, but this standpoint possesses little or no 
value for philosophy, whose task is interpretation and not 
description. "If, however." writes ^fikara. "you say that 
before Its manifeslation the jar is non exis.ent, meaning there¬ 
by that it does not exist exactly as the potter, for Instance, 
exists while he is at work on production (that is, as a ready¬ 
made jar), then there is no dispute between us.It should 

be borne in mind that the present existence of the lump or 
the two halves is not the same as that of the jar. Nor is the 
future existence of the jar the same as theirs. Therefore you 
do not contradict us when you say that the jar is non-existent 
before its manifestation while the activity of the potter, for 
instance, is going on. You would ba doing this ii you d»iiied 
to the jar its own future form as an effect. But you do not 
deny that. Hence the previous non-existence of a jar does 
not mean that it does not at all exMt as an en.ity before it 
comes into being. If the jir befoie its manifestation be an ab¬ 
solute non-entity like the proverbial horns of a hare, it cannot 
be connected either with its cause or with exlslance."* The 
effect, therefore, before Its production is existent.* 

Ankara draws and develops the consequences of the 
doctrine that the effect, too. like the cause, exists before it is 
produced. U the effect is potentially existent, it must exist In 
and through the cause which is the very self or essence of 
the effect. The jar cannot deny the earth and enjoy an 
existence. To deny the earth would be to destroy its own 
existence.* The effect, therefore, is not separated from its 
cause, which Is its essence, either in Hme or in space. The 
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cause or the essence Is eternally present to the eheci.' We 
m ist, then, revise our language and say that the effect not 
only exists before it is made actual but is non-different from 
the cause b.3th before and after its production, because it is 
but another form of ihe cause.* To say that both cause and 
effect exist before creation or manifestation is the same as to 
say that the effect is "ananya" from the cause*. Relational 
modes of expression cannot bring out this Inseparability of 
essence and existence. We cannot even say that the one 
depends upon the other or supports the other. We can 
only say that the one is the other. The elfect is the 
potentiality of the cause rendered actual. This potentiality Is, 
to use the plain man's language, a certain power possessed 
by the cause.* It is the very essence of the cause and ’’is 
tiius identical with the self of the cause”.* The effect, 
again, is identical with lha Saif of that power. It can. there-' 
fore, be regarded neither as non existent nor as some¬ 
thing other than the cause, as the power can be said to be 
neither non-exislenl nor different from it. "As the ideas of 
cause and effect, on the one hand, and of substance and 
quality on the other, are not separate ones as, for instance, 
the ideas of a horse and a buffalo, it follows that the identity 
of the causa and (he effect as well as of the substance and 
its quality must be admitted."* The eflect is thus non-different 
from the cause, because It is only when the cause exists that 
the effect is observed to exist and not when it does not exist. 
It is only when the clay exists that the jar is observed to 
exist and the cloth only when the threads exist. That the 
effect appears to have a different form should not be used as 
an argument for proving the independence and the other¬ 
ness of it from the cause. "A substance does not become a 
different substance by appearing under a different aspect 
Milk and other substances are called effects when they are in 
the state of curd and so on. It Is impossible, even in hund- 

1 »jid.. fvvrr?*!) f-rwvrcafairfj 

2 i 

3 5.B.. U. 1.5, 4S.B. II. 1. 18, T lY^t fl I 

5 5Tf^ : 
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reds of years. Jo prove thal the effect is fsomethJng other 
than the cause”* ”We thus see that something which is 
derlved.from another thing is not different from it. as a jar, 
for instance, is not different from clay.”* The cause, when it 
assumes a special aspect, receives the name of "effect" • 


In spite of the non-difference of cause and effect, the 
effect has its sell in the cause, and not the cause in the 
effecU* There is a certain superiority in the cause, because 
in the last recourse it is value which explains existence and 
not existence value. Being does not explain essence. It is 
Essence which renders being intelligible. The idea of 
intelligible causation, according to Ankara, is bound up 
with the giving of a "privileged position" to something: and 
this implies the recognition that the leas can be derived from 
the more, never the more from ttie less. "Tfie relation of 
cause and effect requires some sujaeriorily on the part of the 
caus3. as far instance in the case of the clay and the jar- 
and without such superiority the relation is simply imposs! 
ible."* 


inhi^r^nf Privileged position is 

inherent in the notion of value as such, and his complaint 

agamsl the Pancaratra system Is that it does not givR a privi 
leged position to somalhing and place things in an order of 
moaning and value. But the whole idea of intelligible 
causation, of speculaUve deduction or evoluUon involve a* 
organic to it the doctrine of degrees of truth and reality and 
of value. The followers of Pancaratra. according to Ankara 
do not recognize any super-eminence of any one of the four 
vyuhas-Vasudeva, Sahkarsana. Pradyumna. and Aniruddha 
and do no t acknowledge any difference founded on the 


1 Ibid. 

2 Brhad. S. B., I. 6.1. 

3 S 
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superiority of knowledge, power, etc., between Vasudeva 
and the other lords. They simply say that they are all forms 
of Vasudeva without any special distinctions, though they 
are successively derived from each other. It Is because 
speculative deduction or derivation is a movement along a 
value-scale, the opposite process of dissolution also is deter¬ 
mined by tho same notion of order and value. It is the eftect 
which returns into the cause and not the cause Into the 
effect. Things which are made of clay, on being destroyed, 
pass back info clay, and things which have originated from 
wafer again dissolve into water. "In this way each parti¬ 
cular effect passes back into I;s Immediately antecedent cause, 
each cause being of a subtler nature than its effect, until in 
the end the last cause is dissolved info Brahman, the ultimate 
and most subtle of all causes. It is not reasonable to assume 
that an effect, passing over its Immediate cause, should at 
once dissolve itself into the cause of the cause.”* As the 
cause explains the effect and the effect presupposes the 
cause it is impossible to assume the dissolution of the causa 
us long as an effect subsists, since on its dissolution the effect 
also cannot exist. The cause continues to exist even 
although the effect be destroyed.* It should be noted that the 
passing back of the effect into the cause is not a complete 
destruction of it, for just as the cause exists before the effect 
is produced, the effect loo exists before it is produced. The 
passing of the effect into the cause is the returning of exis¬ 
tence into Ifs essence, and both becoming one. This is the 
cessation of the process of creation. The effect thus always 
exists in and through the cause and never transgresses it.* 

The causal relation implies the F>©rmanence and con¬ 
tinuity of the causal substance which manifests itself as the 
effect. It is the {permanent and the stable which explains the 
changing and fleeting. The cause does not lose itself in 
exjiressing itself as the effect; it continues to live In tlie effect. 
The clay abides in the jar and the gold in tho earring and 
the bracelet. "And even in those cases where the continued 

1 S.B..Ii.3. 14. 

2 Ibid. 
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existence of the cause is not perceived, as, for instance, in the 
cose of seeds of the fig-tree from which there spring sprouts 
and trees, the terra 'birth' only means that the causal substa¬ 
nce, the seed, becomes visible by becoming a sprout through 
the continual accretion of similar particles of matter; and the 
term 'death* only means that, through the secession of those 
particles, the causa again passes beyond the sphere of visi¬ 
bility."' Therefore even In such ca.ses where a destruction 
of the peculiar nature ot the cause is observed to lake place, 
as in the case of seeds, "we must acknowledge as the cause 
of the subsequent condition (1. e. the sprout) not the earlier 
condition in so far os it is destroyed, but rather those p>erma- 
nent p>artlcles of seed which are not destroyedfwhen the seed 
as a whole undergoes decomposition )".* The doctrine "that 
nothing can become a cause as long as it remains unchan¬ 
ged but has to that end to undergo destruction, and that 
thus existence springs from non-existenc, is talso"*. 

V 

BRAHM.'W ASTHE CREATIVE SOURCE 

The creative nature of Brahman as it is conceived by 
Ankara is but a consistent and rigorous application of the 
doctrine of causality which we have outlined above. "The 
effect is Ihis manifold world consisting of ether, and so on", 
"the world which is differentiated by names and forms, conta¬ 
ins many agents and enjoyers, is the abode of the fruits of 
actions, these fruits having their definite places, times, and 
causes, and the nature of whose arrangement cannot even 
be conceived by mind". "The cause Is the highest Brahman." 
Of the effect it fs understood that in reality it is non-different 
from the cause, that is, has no existence apart from the cause * 
Brahman is the Self of the universe, its very essence, the 
supreme value in which it is grounded and without which 
even its existence is Inconeivable. "We observe that a posi- 

t s. B., II. 1.18. 

2 S.B . n,27. 
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tive effect which is produced takes place only when there is 
a cause and does not take place when there is no cause. 
Similarly the cause of the universe must have existed before 
creation, as is the case with the cause of a jar. for instance”.’ 
The effect, too, exists before it is produced. "Similarly ih's 
universe too, we can understand, existed before its manifes¬ 
tation”.* As the cause. Brahman, does not deviate from 
existence in all time, similarly the effect, the universe, does 
not deviate from existence in all time.® "The cause which 
covered and the effect which was covered were both exis¬ 
tent before the origin of the universe.”® As something which 
is derived from another is not different from it, similarly the 
universe, both before and after its production, is non-diffe- 
rent from Brahman. As existence is inseparable from esse¬ 
nce and is nothing other than essence, and Brahman is the 
essence of the universe, the universe at the time of its origin, 
as also prior to it, is nothing but Brahman. As befoie the 
separation of sparks, smoke, embers and flames, all these 
are nothing but fire, and therefore there is but one substance, 
fire, so this universe differentiated into names and forms, 
is, before its origin, nothing but Pure Intelligence.® It is not 
only at the time of its origin and continuance that the 
universe, on account of its non-existence apart from Pure 
Intelligence, is Brahman, but it is so at the time of dissolution 
also. Just as bubbles, foam, etc, are non-existent apart from 
water, so name, form and action, which are the effects of Pure 
Intelligence and dissolve in it, are non-existent apart from it. 

If the real is, in its essence, advaitam and there is no 
difference either within it or without it, it being alike through¬ 
out its structure, as space and time which are the principles 
of differentiation lose their relevance where we have to deal 
with value and its relation to reality, the duality which meets 
us everywhere, the discrepancy between value and existence 

1 Brhsd. S. B., 1. 2. 1. 

2 ibid., 

3 S. B., n. I. 16, ^ ^ ^ 

4 Brhid, S. B., I 2. 1. 

5 ibid.. II. 4. 10. 
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which stares us in the face everywhere, the gulf between 
essence and existence which constitutes the very life-blood 
of finite existence, must all be rooted in non-duality; the 
duality must be the differentiation of non-duality; the dvaitam 
of Uie advaitam. The multiplicity, the diversity, the rich 
variety must be the effect, the karya, of what in its essence is 
above this division and discrepancy.* 

According to Sankara the dvaita is the self-revelation of 
the Advaita. The universe is the self-differentiation of the 
Absolute Universal This at once introduces the note of 
interpretation and sets up the problem of creation. How 
does Brahman become many? How is the unity of value 
and existence replaced by the duality of the two? How 
does the inseparability of essence and existence make room 
for their discrepancy? Creation, according to Sankara, means 
the one beoming many, the unity giving rise to multiplicity, 
homogeneity developing into, or better still, developing 
heterogeneity. In more strict philosophical language we 
may say that creation, for Sankara, is the bringing about of a 
gulf between value and existence, of a discrepancy between 
essence and existence, of an unreconciled but not irrecon- 
cilable opposition between the ideal and the actual. That 
reconciliation, which is the fundamental metaphysical truth 
about the constitution of the universe, can again be brought 
about in the personal life of the individual affirms the reality 
of religion and emphasizes the need of the religious life 
The problem of creation, as formulated above, has in mind 
only one aspect of it, namely that aspect which aims at giv¬ 
ing what, in the words ot Padmapada, may be said to be the 
upalaksana, and in the words of Prakasatman, the tatastha 
laksana of creation only. It gives us an existential picture of 

creation. To know the svarupa laksana of creation we shall 

have to ascertain the purpose or the meaning which is b-ina 
gradually realized through the creative process which 
according to Sankara, is eternally complete and etemallJ 
being fulfilled, which is at once in time and out of time 
First w e shall take up the qu estion of the way or mode in 
T M.nd. S.B.. Ill 18. r, 
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which the One gives rise to the many; and then we shall 
endeavour to ascertain the ideal which inspires the creative 
movement and the purpose which guides it throughout. 

VI 

THE MODE OF BRAHMAN'S CREATIVITY AND THE 
ROLE OF AVIDYA 

What is meant by saying that Brahman becomes many? 
And what is the way in which it becomes so? The real 
always maintains its nature.’ Brahman is the reality. But 
multiplicity means break or division or, as Sankara puts it, 
"bheda”. '"Sisti”, "Dvaita”, "Utpatti”: "Bheda” "Vikara” are 
synonymous terms in Sankara. Creation or production means 
bringing forth multiplicity, the Advaita becoming dvaita.* The 
word "dvaita” is a synonym for the created universe in the 
writings of Sankara.* It denotes not only "duality" but multi¬ 
plicity, for duality means "otherness” and the otherness of 
Brahman which is One Infinite Mass of Consciousness can 
be nothing other than multiplicity, diversity, variety*. The 
word dvaita is much more significant in another respect. It 
implies and sums up the nature of the universe, which is 
marked by the duality of value and existence. If the Advaita 
gives rise to dvaita, if the oneness makes room for manyness, 
then the dvaita or multiplicity cannot be as real as the one 
or the Advaita. It cannot be as meaningful as the other and 
cannot possess as much intrinsic reasonableness as belongs 
to the Advaita. The eternal inexhaustible truth can become 
many not by destroying its essence, which would mean 
destroying its own Self, but by having recourse to a mode of 
expression in which unity, without giving up its nature, 
gives rise to multiplicity. According to Sankara, there is 
nothing else in the universe except Consciousness, which 
has the gift of maintainin g its o w n uni ty and at the same time 

1 Mand. S.B.. III. 19. I 

2 Mand. S.B.. II. 13. I 111-24, | 

Ibid. III. 15, I | 
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(jiving rise to multiplicity, of producing differences and at 
the same time not allowing those differences to tamper with 
its unity. Ankara expresses this truth by saying that the 
AbsoluteConsciousneas gives rise to multiplicity only through 
Maya,‘ And this multiplicity, this variety and manifold¬ 
ness, can have meaning and significance only in and through 
the unity of which it is an expression. 

In order to create the Absolute Brahman must divide 
itself into centres, and, while so dividB^^, it must still remain 
one and at rest with itself. This division into centres, which 
must of necessity be crenlres of consciousness, as Brahman 
Is nothing else but a mass of Blissful Consciousness, cannot 
be a division in which the created centres are, tn any way, 
removed or cut off from the Supreme Centre by time or 
spacre. Time and spac^ themselves are rendered intelligible 
and significant only with referenc:e to the ideal. They are 
distances between the Ideal and the actual; and the actual 
itself has meaning only as a form of the ideal. B-ing in 
abstraction from value is non-entity. Time, therefore, cannot 
bring about this division or separation. The Absolute Brah¬ 
man is Infinite Consciousness, in which there is an utter 
absenc:e of the consciousness of an other. The infinite 
Consciousness is, in other words, a consciousness of ''identity 
with air (sarvalmabhava). This "state of Identity with all is 
another name for Liberation", according to Sankara which is 
Brahman itself.* The division of Infinite Consciousness into 
multiple centres is possible only by having recourse io a 
mode of reprcxiuction in which the divided centres are cut 
off and made to exist as conscious individuals limited by an 
external environment which is cxinsciously treated by them 
as their "other". The idea of manyness can be said to have 
si< 3 nificanc:e only for a conscious personality which is 
finite and limited and al the same time lives as such an Indivi¬ 
dual.* Its finitude exists in and through its behaviour, which 

1 Msnd. S. B.. III. 19, *TTJT^ f| 1'inPfT; 
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reveals itself in its limited thinking, feeling, and willing. The 
first essential of the creative process, then, is to produce 
limiting adjuncts with which the divided centres should 
identify themselves. The production of the limiting adjuncts 
and the identification with them are not two different acts 
which are cul off from each other by intervals of time, as two 
pieces of land are separated by water or musical notes by 
intervals of silence. Consciousness itself cannot be chopped 
up into bits, as a piece of clolh can be divided into pieces. 
The one Universal Consciousness, therefore, reproduces itself 
into multiple centres only by identifying itself with the diffe¬ 
rent limiting adjuncts.The idea of the "limiting adjuncts" Itself 
is a product of limited consciousness. In the last resort, then, 
the idea of creation as a fact and as abstracted from its signi¬ 
ficance or value or the purpose guiding its movement, is 
identified by Ankara with the idea of a limited consciousness 
or, as he puts it, with that of Avidya.* Creation in the sense 
of ditferentfation or multiplication will be a word without 
meaning unless this rich variety, which the creative power of 
Brahman brings forward, is actually felt or appreciated 
or enjoyed by conscious spirits. For the rose and the lily, 
the hyssop and the hawthorn, there is neither creation nor 
the creative joy bom of creation; there is neither division nor 
differentiation, neither unity nor multiplicity. For them there 
is neither the presence nor the absence of creation. 

For a creative reality, ihe essence of which is constituted 
by Consciousness, the process of creation lives in and thro¬ 
ugh an act of conscious enjoyment of the riches of that crea¬ 
tive life.* The creative process, then, which means revela¬ 
tion of a plurality or multiplicity, which exists as such for a 
conscious individual, implies the setting up (i) of conscious 
subjects, (ii) of external objects for such subjects and (ill) of 
a medium or instrument through which the conscious, subje¬ 
cts may take note of and deal with the external environment. 
It is in this way that particularize consciousness can be 
brought into being; and the bringing into existence of such 

I s. B.. I. 4. 3. 
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Particularized consciousnesses is the meaning of creation.’ 
The process of particularization or individuation is rendered 
possible, according to Sankara, through the limiting adjuncts 
or upadhis which help the creation of multiplicity of subjects 
and objects. "Name and Form are the limiting adjuncts of 
the Supreme Self, of which, when they are differentiated, it 
is impossible to tell whether they are identical wither different 
from It, as is the case with the foam of water. It is name and 
form in all their stages that constitute relative existence."* 
Maya or the Divine Creative Power is but the antecedent 
condition of that state of the world in which names and forms 
are evolved. In this antecedent condition names and forms 
lie unevolved.* Name and Form constitute the "otherness” 
of Brahman; but they are not quite "other”, for apart and in 
abstraction from Brahman they are non-existent and non¬ 
entities, VAthout "otherness” there cannot be said to be any 
variety or multiplicity. There is variety or multiplicity when 
there is something other than the Self. It is ignorance which 
brings forward something other than the Self. Consciousness 
of something other than the Self is the particular conscious¬ 
ness or the consciousness of the particular. "Variety is thus 
the cause of particular consciousness.”* "Only when the 
Self is under limitations do the organs stand as something 
different to help it to particular experiences. Those things 
that cause the particular experiences ( of the waking and the 
dream states ) viz. the mind ( with the Self behind it ), the 
eyes, and forms, are all presented by ignorance as something 
different from the Self.”® When the organs and objects do 
not stand as different entities, as in the stale of profound sleep 
(susupti), there is no particular experience.* The universal 
consciousness is Brahman consciousness. It is the consci¬ 
ousness of identity with all.* The particular consciousness 
is the consciousness of identity with some and not with 

2 Brhsd S. B.,n. 4. 10. 
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olhers.* Creation be^jins with the rise of individual conscious 
centres, which are embodied consciousnesses. But Consci¬ 
ousness can embody itself only when there is a body which 
is viewed as different from that self or consciousness. It Is 
icjnorance alone which creates the consciousness of "some¬ 
thing other” than the Self.* The idea of "limiting adjuncts” 
has meaning only in and through an act of consciousness. 
The creative act thus implies the production of appropriate 
material for the fashioning of the universe, which are 
in the end reducible to names and forms, and the birth of a 
limited consciousness. Both rise and fall together. The Maya 
of Brahman is not only the creative Power; it is also Avidya. 
Much of the misunderstanding about the Vedanta of Ankara 
would disappear if, instead of speaking of Avidya as the 
cause of the world, we spoke of the Divine Power ot Brah¬ 
man as its creatlva source and of the projeciion of Avidya 
as the means through which the creative act is accom¬ 
plished.* 

It stands to the credit of Sankara that he has fully realized 
the importance of the concept of Avidya for any philosophi¬ 
cal doctrine of creation which asserts that creation means 
differentiation or revelation of variety and multiplicity. 
It is Avidya which "represents that which is infinite as finite, 
presents things other than the Self, which are non-existentand 
makes the Self appear as limited".* As creation has no meaning 
apart from such consciousness on the part of an experiencer. 
name and form, in the revelation of which consists the crea¬ 
tive act, are said to have their essence or self In Avidya.* The 
individual self is cut off as a separate entity from the Ab¬ 
solute Brahman, which is the Supreme Self, by ignorance, 
through its connection with the limiting adjuncts of the body 
and organs, and thus becomes mortal, subject to birth and 
death hunger and thirst, and other such relative attributes, 

2 Brhad. S- B.. IV. 3. 32. Slf^lTTirT I 
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and IS Identified with name, from and action. When this 
separate existence enters its cause, the great reality the 
supreme Self; and Is merged in it. in other words, when the 
differences created by ignorance are gone, the universe be- 
cornes one without a second. The separate existence of the 
inAvidual seU. in which it is bom or dead, happy or misera- 
ble.^ssessedoftheideasof-'rand "mine*’, and so on is 
not the result of Brahman modifying itself. The individual is 
not the effert or vikara of Brahman. It is the unmodified 
Brahman itself limited by the upadhis. Its division from the 

A^lute IS figurative and not actual, due to the limiKng 

Wd i": elements tians 

w r consisting of 

name and form. They are like the foam and bubbles on ^he 

is with Thir 

is, with their aid the self comes out. As from water reflections 

such limiting adjuncts as red cottonpeds a transparent 

adjuncts of the elements, transformed into the body 
and organs, the self comes out clearly as an individualiz J 

It is here that it is true to say that "the Lord God formed 
of Itie dust of the ground, and breathed info his nostnls^r 
breath of life, and man b^ame a liv.ng souIV Accord! ^ 
Sankara the difference between Brahman and tho 

d^f adjuncts Inliin5ically"t^ie“?i 

neither difference nor idenUly between them, for thev ara K 

nature Pure Intelligence, homogeneous like a lumn ( 

"The uneondmoned Self, behTg beyond aAicT.nd 
undifferentiated and one. is designated as 'N^fs notTh-' 
when It has the limiting adjuncts of the b^dy an^oro ' 
which ore charecteri,ed by ignorence, de,he ,„d „oT“; 
called the transm.greHng individual Sell; and when the 'in 
has the limiting ad junct ol the power ol Maya raaXf^g 
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through eternal and unlimited knowledge. It is called 
the internal Ruler and Isvara. The same Self as by nature 
transcendent, absolute and pute. is called the immutable and 
suprema Sell. Similarly, having the limiting adjuncts of the 
bodies and organs of Hiranyagarbha. the Undifferentiated, 
the gods, Ihe species, the individual, men, animals, spirits, 
etc., the Self assumes those particular names and forms."* 

Creation, then, means becoming many. Brahman’s be¬ 
coming many means manifesting "names" and "forms" and 
"entering into" them.* When names and forms are man¬ 
ifested or unfolded they do not abandon their own Self, 
which is Brahman or become divided from Brahman 
eilher In space or in time. The production of name and 
form is not like the begetting of a son according to Sankara, 
much less like the manufacture of an article. The creation of 
the universe is not comparable to the "manufacture of an 
article which remains throughout separate from its maker 
and which is dism'ssed, when finished, io do the specific 
work for which it is meant". Nor can the creative act of God 
be fitly represented by the addition of a child to a family. 
Ankara raises the Question: How is the phenomenon separa¬ 
ted from Brahman ? and answers "Not as the son from the 
father.”* The filaments which unite the created universe to 
the Creative Spirit are never severed. The Creative Spirit 
is not really tlie sustalner of tha dependent universe; it is iis 
essence. The universe, too, is Brahman in essence. Tlie 
more appropriate way of expressing the nature of creation 
is to say that "Brahman created itself".* "Therefore is Brah¬ 
man said to be self-made. That Brahman is self-created is 
well-known to the world, because it is the source of all: or 
Brahman, the cause, is called Sukfta on account of its virtue, 
because it created everything, being everything."* Brah¬ 
man becomes many by differentiating names and forms and 
developing these dislinclions. 

1 Brh«d. S. B.. ll. 8. IS. 
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What is the dislinctfon between the differentiated and 
the undifferentiated Brahman ? Prior lo the creation the 
real could be cognized as Pure Being merely. Though at 
the present Umo also this is Pure Being it is differentiated 
Into names and forms, the object of the notion of "this". 
"Before creation no object could be cognized as 'this', 
as differentiated into name and form, just as it is not so cogni- 
zed during deep sleep. Just as on waking from deep sleep 
one recognizes mere Being—that during deep slesp Ihe only 
object was Pure Being—so also prior to creation. Just as, 
in the world, in tlie morning, one sees the potter gathering 
clay for the making of the jar, and then having gone 
away to some other place, and returning in the evening, 
he finds in the same place various suth articles as the 
jar. the cup and the like, and then the idea in his mind 
is that all this was clay in the morning, in the same manner 
we have the present assertion 'In the beginning, this was 
Pure Being."’ The universe, diversified with the distinctions 
of name, form and action, was the one Afman alone. "Though 
even now it is surely the one entity still Ifiere is a disUnction. 
The distinction is that before the creation, the universe, with 
no manifested difference of name and form and one wifh 
Atman, was denoted by the word Atman alone; but now 
owing to the manifestation of the difference of name and form* 
it is denoted by many words and also by the one word Atman 
Just as foam, which, before the separate manifestation of its 
name and form from that of water, was capable of being 
denoted only by the word'water'; but when it bscomes 
manifested by its difference of form and name from that of 
water, the same substance, water, is denoted by more than 
one word, 'water' and 'foam', and foam is denoted by the on 
word’foam'."* 

VII 

THE FUTILITY OF ANY AUXILIARY 
PRINCIPLE 

The Idealistic Monism of Ankara according to which 
the Absolute transcends the distinction, often treated as 

1 Chand. S. B.. Vl, X. 1, " —— 

S Aitaraya. S. B. I. 1. 1. 
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absolute, between value and existence, does not recognize 
any other auxiliary principle as explanatory of the creative 
process of the world. Ankara tells us in unmistakable words 
that there is, other than the Atman, nothing which is divided 
from it, either In space or in time, which is subtle, 
distant, different, which was past, which is, or which is to 
ba".* In his system oi Advaitavada there is no room for any 
other auxiliary principle like the Pradhana of the Sahkhya, 
independent and material, or like the atoms of the Vaisesikas; 
and the Vivaraija school does not seem to be faithful to 
Sankara when It emphasizes the need of accepting another 
principle in addition to Brahman.* Besides Brahman and 
its own effects there is nothing else. Brahman is Advitiya, 
non-dual, according to Sankara, It is One. He compares it 
to clay.* But here the comparison ends. ""Whenever two 
things are compared they are so only with reference to some 
particular point they have in common. Entire equality of the 
two can never be d3monstrated,indeed if it could be demons¬ 
trated there would be an end of that particular relation 
which gives rise to the comparison.”* Though in the case of 
the clay and the jar we feel the necessity of certain other 
cooperating agencies in the shape of the potter who is the 
efficient cause, and so forth, so far as Brahman is concerned, 
Sankara excludes all such extraneous agencies. Apart from 
the Self, which is the Absolute Baing, no other object exists. 
The recognition of another principle would come in clash 
with the monism of the Good, which is the very starting 
point of Sahkara.* Natther tha Maya of the Vedanta of iah- 
kara, which is the "Divine creative power”, and "which 

I Talth. S.8.. II. 6.1. ^ ~ 

a Vl»afan9pram*r« Sanqraha. P.68I. 
nrif jft i 

3 S.B., U. 1. 14, qif ^and. S.B, III. 15, 

4 S.B., JIL a.3l; II. 8.40, I 
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exists inBrahman as warp and woof, as the potentiality of a 
fig tree in a fig seed"', nor the Name and Form, the concrete 
manifestations of Maya, which Is their unmodified state, can 
be viewed as something other than or external to Brahman. 
They are not the Not-Self, an analmavastu like the Pradhana 
of the Sahkhya or the Atoms of the Vais^^lkas. It is the exi¬ 
gencies of language which compel us to speak of Maya as 
the divine power of Brahman. In truth th^re is no difference 
between the reality and its essence, between the ^ktimat 
a^ the Mkti. Maya as the sakti ot Brahman is nothing other 
than Brahman. The Pradhana of the Sahkhya system haj 
not been integrated into a whole with its Purusa, and the 
atoms of the Vaisesikas stand in an external and accidental 
relation to their God They are in the words of Sankara, 
anatraabhuta. analmavastu, vastvantara.* 

It is, therefore, indifferent whether we say that Brahman 
or Name^and Form constitute the material cause of the uni- 
verse. "Name and form, one with the unmanifested Atman, 
and denoted by the same word Atman, can very well be 
regarded as the material cause of the universe, as water and 
foam in their unmanifested sla^e being wafer alone become 
the causes of the manifested foam. Therefore the Omniscient 
created the universe with name and form, one with himself, 
as the material cause * As Brahman is the creator and also 
the material for creation we can very w^ll s.iy that it creates 
wilbout any material (nirupadanah). The analogy of the 
juggler bringing forth magical creations brings out this 
independence of the creaUve pnnciple and the idenUty of 
the material and the efficient causa, so far as the final expla¬ 
natory principle of the universe is concerned. It is a miscon 
structlon of the analogy to interpret it in such a way as to 
concentrate on the indifferwice of Brahman about the crea- 
five process or the utter meaninglessness of it. To interpret if so 
would mean paying no h«ed to Sankara's warning that "when- 

1 Kalha. S.B.. I. ». 11. ~ 

2 Aiuf*r«. s.a.i 1.1. qiiiiTfKTRr«Mr?iT<T4i<nfs a?rH q«ri ^ 
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ever two things are compared they are compared only with 
reference to some particular point they have in common, 
and the entire equality of the two can never be demonstra¬ 
ted”.* Therefore Ankara says that "the omniscient and the 
omnipotent Atman, the great conjurer, creates itself as other 
than itself in the form of the universe, just as the intelligent 
juggler, without any other material, creates himself in another 
form as travelling in the air”*. The views which regard the 
illusoriness of the world and the falsity of the creation as the 
essence of Sankara’s Monism do little or no justice to the 
value side of the universe as conceived by Sah'iara, and to 
his repeated insistence that the effect is real in the same 
sense and to the same extent as the cause and that the two 
are identical. The Creative Monism of Sankara is inconsis¬ 
tent with "all the theories which maintain the unreality of 
the cause or the effect or both”; they are all "untenable and 
easily refuted”.* The interpretations of Ramanuja, Bhaskara, 
Dasgupta and Belvalkar, all of whom think that Sahkara 
proves the monism of the Brahman by denying the reality of 
the effected universe, and that his view is more properly 
called Satkaranavada, miss the essential truth of the creative 
aspect of his Vedantism. _ Brahman, which is the essence 
of the universe, its Self or Atman, "creates itself as other than 
itself in the form of the universe”. 

To start with, there is the Atman only; there is nothing 
other than the Self, nothing which could be viewed as Not- 
Self. Creation means that the Atman presents itself as "other” 
than itself in the form of the universe. In the absence of this 
discrepancy, the causal relation itself would disappear.* 
Where essence and existence are one, and come together, 
there is neither any event nor any process. But, according 
to Sahkara, it is essenc e which explains existence and being 

1 s. B, III. 2. 20. _ 

2 Altareyo. S. B., I. I. 1. q’sir f^^TKUI 3rrcUPT*fT STIfUT- 
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itself is transformed into the effect; therefore it is not reason¬ 
able that the cause should enter the effect after the effect is 
produced, as if it had not entered before.”* The clay has no 
entrajice into the pot apart from the clay becoming the pot. 
The Atman is one, has no parts, and since there is no place 
where it is not to speak of its entrance is unsound. The entr¬ 
ance of the Self into the universe is but a metaphorical way 
of stating that the universe exists in and through the Self, 
"which is perceived in the midst of the former”.* The Self 
is differentiated by the activities of living, etc., into name and 
form, such as the vital force or the eye. "That the cause of 
akasa, etc., after creating the world, is obtained within the 
internal cavity, with such distinctions as seer, hearer, thinker, 
knower, is what constitutes the entrance of the Self.”* 

m 

Much of the difficulty which the readers of Sankara 
experience in understanding the creative aspect of his Abso¬ 
lute will disappear if, instead of speaking of "creation”, we 
prefer to talk of "revelation”. "It is true”, says Sankara, "that 
from one entity no other entity is bom. The truth is that 
Being alone subsists in another form.”* Creation, viewed as 
a process of revelation, brings out the continuity of the cau¬ 
sal substance and emphasizes the need of recognizing what 
Professor Whitehead calls "an underlying activity, a substan¬ 
tial activity expressing itself in individual embodiments and 
evolving in achievements of organisms”.* Brahman presents 
itself in another form, just as the serpent coils itself into a ring 
or the clay-dust subsists in the form of the jar. "It is Being it¬ 
self which subsists in the form of that which is denoted by the 
word 'this’, just as it is the clay which is denoted by the words 
•jar', etc.”* Though the various effects, lump, jar, etc., differ 
among themselves, yet they are the same with regard to the 
clay. Though the jar differs from the lump and the lump from 

1 Taitt. s. B., II. 6. 1. 

2 Erhad. S. B., I. 4. 7. 

3 Taitt. S. B., II. 6. 1. 
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the jar, yet neither the lump nor the jar differs from the clay; 
hence both the lump and the jar are pure clay, only different 
forms of it. In the same manner all "this” is only a form of 
Beinq.‘ 


VIII 

CREATION AS M\YIKA DIFFERENTIATION 

The question, "how can an indivisible and incorporeal 
Beinq be modified into different forms?” does not present 
any insuperable difficulty to Ankara, who believes that the 
creation of multiplicity and diversity has meaninq only for a 
consciousness which enjoys it as such. Apart from its being 
cognized, known, appreciated end accepted as such, it is 
difficult to see in what possible sense we can speak of variety 
as a fact to be taken note of. Before the clay can be viewed 
as having become many in the shape of the jar, etc., or the 
rope regarded as having grown forth into the form of the 
serpent, our mind must be affected accordingly. "The Lord 
is perceived as manifold, although He is ever the same Pure 
Intelligence, on account of Maya.”* Maya is explained by 
Ankara as "( diverse ) knowledge or false identifications 
created by name, from and the elements ”* The creative act 
implies not only the projection of differentiations but also 
recognition of them as such. The latter aspect has greater 
significance according to Ankara, for creation is an intelligi¬ 
ble concept and possesses meaning only on the intellectual 
plane to which we rise from the level oi bare existence. 
"The Lord with the help of his Maya projects the differentia¬ 
tions within himself, like the snake in the rope, and knows 
them as such.”* The possibility of an indivisible and incor¬ 
poreal reality differentiating itself into parts which are sepa¬ 
rated from each other in space and time is excluded by the 

1 ibid., UPT- 
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very nature of It. As it is "false knowledge" or Avidya which 
lends intelligibility to the concept of "differentiation" and 
consequently to that of "creation", the dissolution also with 
which Sankara's philosophy especially deals is not the disso¬ 
lution which is "natural" according to the Pauranikas and in 
which effects dissolve into their causes, but one "which Is 
consciously effected by the knoweis of Brahman through 
their knowledge of Brahman and which happens through 
the cessation of Ignorance";' Sarikara calls this extreme 
dissolution or Atyantlkapralaya. He has this "prajna" or 
"diverse knowledga" aspect of the creative power of Maya 
in mind when he says that "just as the parts of the serpents 
are assumed from the parts otthe rope, similarly it would 
bo possible for the forms of modifications to proceed from 
the assumed parts of the Being, all modifications being names 
merely”.* Sankara's intention is not lo preach any variety ot 
subjective idealism or to lay the Inundations of mentalism. 
Far from even lapsing into any such vein of thought, he takes 
pains to dissociate himself from such views. .Critics unable 
lo perceive the true force ot Sankara s analogy come forward 
with the objection that if Brahman becomes many, like the 
rope growing forth into a serpent, then "in that case all that 
IS seen to be is a non-entity, bscause the rope as a serpent is 
a non-entity",* They level against him the charge that he 
makes a confusion between the Parinarna and Vivarta illustra¬ 
tions, and the examples he adduces to illustrate the creative 
act do not lit in with the context. 

The example of the rop>e and the snake, it is made clear 
by Ankara, is not intended by him to prove the illusoriness 
or uller non-existence, ot "all that is seen".* According to 
^hkara "there is no non-existence of anything anywhere".* 
It is Being itself which is mistaken for dualities and diversities. 
There is nothing which Is other than Brahman. "It is Being 
alone which names, and is named as other things; just as the 

I Brh.d. S.B . n.-4. 12- 
i Chand, S.B., VI. 2.2. 

3 Ibid.. IL &3. 
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? I« ®^nx.nt; or 
again just as the ump, the jar. being mistaken for something 

other than the clay, are named'lump*,'jar’. For those that 

know the rope tote the truth, there is an end to the consci- 

sness of the snake; and for those who know the clay to te 

the reality; there disappear the ideas of the lump, the jar etc 

In *e same manner for thoss that have a discriminiuve 

° operates the conscious- 

AM something other than that 

telng. All namas and all things which are named as other 
than Brahman are forms of Brahman and have their essence 
in it. It IS not the thing which is false; it is the consciousness 
of fallen reahly. of a foreign substance, of otherness whic-h 
u_ constitute the essence of things, that is false 

PhVr.<^ V'^ understanding their meaning 

Philosophy as^^ins the value of the existential order oi 
ptenomena. And when philosophy bacomes conscious of 
this mission, as it has done in Wara. it finds that "all 

VasuZaV^" Lo^d 

The pr^ss of creaHon. then, according to ^hkar;, 
consists in Brahmans differonUaling names «md for^ ^ J 
entering them and thus "obtaining specific or individual!^ 
consciousness in connection with itese names and W 
Brahman in the process of manifesting name and . 

formed himself in accordance witfi each form r. T 
differently) assumed the likeness of each form” « Th ^ 
sted universe in its real form is Brahman In thto*! 
complete and self-sufficient. The process of crealior*" 

eternally complete but is also being etemaUy fulfUled “ Ii ° 

at once eternal and temporal; in time as well as on. i 
In Its essenUal aspect it is eternal and etem^ti ^ ° 
in its temporal aspect it is a process and a passaL^"^*^^®*®' 
for complet io n. Sub spe cie aelemitalls it and'iS? 
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Siidf imperfection and 

R I r u f a manifestation of the Absolute 

Reality which is Brahman. As the Absolute in reding 
hself does not lose itself and its infinite Existence IS 
h °rid are eternally conserved to 

throuah air inseparable from essence 

Salv ^ r r according to 

Universe both are^qually infinite 
That (Brahmen) is infinite, and this (universe) is infinite 
The finite proceeds from the infinite. (Then) taking the infini-’ 
tude of the infinite (universe), it remains as the infinite (Brah- 

rnIInir°Tv.' R t separated from 

nd other than Brahman—this constitutes the fact of creation 

1 he universe is rooted in and one with Brahman - this is 
he meaning of creation. Time is what is meant by the gulf 
between Brahman arid the universe or essence and existence. 
But lime IS not able to create an absolute divorce between 
essence and existence. Time itself becomes intelligible with 
reference to the essence and as the distance between the 
essence and the existence which is a projected form of the 
essence. This means that neither time nor the universe 
viewed as a process and a passage is absolutely real and 
intelligible. It therefore cannot be said to posses an intrinsic 
value and an absolute significance. Brahman is the mean 
mg of the universe. It constitutes the absolute value and 
absolute existence. Time and the universe are meaningful 
only in so far as they point to the absolute values which are 
foundational to time and to the temporal world. 


"The Supreme Brahman is complete, all-pervading like 
■ the ether, without a break, and unconditioned. So also is 
this conditioned Brahman, manifesUng through name and 
form and coming within the scope of relativity, infinite or all 
pervading, indeed in its real form as the Supreme Self not in 
Its differentiated form circumscribed by the limiting adjuncts 
This differentiated Brahman proceeds or emanates from the 
m inite or Brahman as cause. Although it emanates as an 
effect. It does not give up its nature, infinitude, the state of 
the Supre me Self — it emanates as but the infinite. Taking 

I Brhad., V. 1. 1. -- 
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the infinitude of the infinite, or Brahman, as effect, that is, 
attaining perfect unity with its own nature by removing 
through knowledge its apparent otherness that is created by 
ignorance through the contact of limiting adj-uncts, the ele¬ 
ments, it remains as the unconditioned infinite Brahman, 
alone, without interior or exterior, the homogeneous Pure 
Intelligence.”* The Infinite is Brahman. That again is this 
infinite universe — Brahman manifested as effect, connected 
with the limiting adjuncts of name and form, projected by 
ignorance, appearing as different from its real nature. 

IX 

FROM CREATIVE MONISM TO AXIOLOGICAL MONISM 

From what has been said above it would seem that the 
causal argument is one of the pivots on which the Advaitis.m 
of Saiikara rests. Far from being riddled with contradictions, 
as Professor Radhakrishnan supposes to be the case, "the 
concept of causality”is an essential part of the foundation on 
which the superstructure of i.^hkara's monism is reared. 
But it is only when we view it a value category that it can 
perform the task which Saiikara assigns to it. The causal 
argument sums up the "reasoning” through which can be 
established the Brahman-hood of the universe. The universe 
is divine in character because it originates from Divinity. The 
Creator and Creation are one. "Viraja, after projecting this 
whole world, knew, T indeed am the creation, that is, the 
projected world. The world I have projected not being diffe¬ 
rent from me, I myself am that; it is not something over and 
above myself. For I projected all this, the whole world.”* It 
is only when we treat the concept of causality as an existen¬ 
tial concept that Sankara shows the thoroughly unsatisfac¬ 
tory nature” of it and not otherwise. It is hardly true to say 
that according to Sankara "to postulate a first cause is arbi¬ 
trary, since it would be to assume a beginning for the causal 
series, a b eginn ing for t i me”.* P rofessor Radhakrishnan 
l Ibid. ~ 
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misses the truth that the category of cause as employed by 
Sahkara is a value category, a category of interpretation and 
not of description in terms of before and after. It is not "time” 
but "value” which supplies the clue to the understanding of 
the inner meaning of the concept of cause and of the impor¬ 
tance of such a concept for metaphysics, which concerns 
itself not with being abstracted from value, but with value 
itself, of which being is a form. It is hardly true to say of 
Sahkara s treatment of the category of cause that "when it is 
formulated truly it is useless; when it is useful, it is not ture”.‘ 
To postulate a First Cause is the fundamental demand of the 
logic and the intellect oriented towards value, according to 
Sahkara. It is the starting-point of philosophy. To assume a 
First Cause is to acknowledge an absolute value of Existence. 
Not to acknowledge it is to open the door to contradictions 
and confusions. "Without acknowledging an Original Cause 
our thought will be moving in a vicious circle.”* The demand 
for a "First Cause” is the fundamental demand of a rational 
life and a rational logic. 

We find it difficult to agree with Professor Radhakrishnan 
in his assertion that Sahkara, like Kant, shows the futility of 
the "cosmological” and "physico-theological” proofs for the 
existence of God.* We find Sahkara religiously insisting, 
whenever there is an occasion to do so, that Brahman is the 
eternal and supreme cause and the cause is the Supreme 
Brahman.'* Sankara's dissatisfaction is not with the causal 
argument, but with a particular formulation of the causal 
argument, namely the formulation which seeks to prove the 
existence of God, not as the constitutive stuff and the living 
content of the universe, but as its directive power only. The 
view which Sahkara controverts is the view that Isvara is 
merely the operative or the eificient cause of the world. San¬ 
kara himself is committed to the view that Brahman is both 

1 ibid.. P. 532. ■ • 

2 S.B., II.3.9. I 
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the tnalerial Cause and the ruler ui the world.' The view which 
does not lind favour with him is the visw^which maintains that 
isvara Is not the material caus?, but merely the ruler 1. e, the 
operative cause of the world'’, and It is this doctrine which is 
inconsistent with the Vedaniic tenet of the monism of the 
Good.* Ankara’s own view is Brahmavada. It is Value 
Philosophy; he himself Is a Brahmavadin. a Value-Philosopher. 
Brahman is identical with the Absolute Good in his system. 
His view is, therefore, the Monism of the Good. But his Brah¬ 
man is the creative principle also, and his Brahmavada is 
identified by him with Brahmakaranavada. His Monism of 
the Good thus turns out to be essentially a Creative Mon.sm. 
The difficulties which Sankara has printed out In the way of 
the causal argument do not vitiate his own statement of it. 
because it is identical tn essence with what has been cdlled 
In previous panes the "axiologicar argument. The ordinary 
causal argumet which proceeds from effeert to cau 83 , or from 
the empirically verified existence of the world to God as the 
cause which explains that existence, is based explicitly on 
what Hume called "a contemplation of the works of nature", 
"the frame of nature", and thus tries to rest a philosophical 
doctrine of God on a fragment of ilie evidence actually be¬ 
fore us. If we take into account the whole evidence 
before us. "the works of nature" as well as man’s awareness 
of the values which are organic both to Awn’s life and to 
nature, we shall, according to ^Akara. be led to the view that 
Brahman is the Creator and also the Creation, the Musician 
and also the Music, the Song as well as the Singer. Ankara 
demolishes not^"l8varakaranavada" but "Kevaladhlsthatiisv- 
arakaraiiavada". that Is "Isvarakaranavada" as accepted by 
the Nyaya system.* Ills the conlingonce ol the finite, the 
relative, the conditioned, the sopadhika which is the whole 
nerve of the reasoning contained in the causal argument as 
employed by Sankara. The conditioned Brahman is rooted 
1 S. B.. It. t. 37. 
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In the Unconditioned. "The argument is not so much 'Beca¬ 
use the contingent is therefore the necessary being la*; it is 
rather 'B^Kiause the contingent is not therefore the necessary 
being Is'".' The effect is unable to stand alone, because it is 
infected with relativity. It has nothing stable in it. or perma¬ 
nently satisfactory. Human thought is thus compelled to 
pass beyond it to a reality which is abiding and permanent. 
The finite exists only In and through the Infinite. "What¬ 
ever is an effect, limited and gross, is pervaded by that which 
is the cause, unlimited and subtle, as earth is pervaded by 
water. Similarly (in the series from the earth to the ether ) 
each preceding element must bo pervaded by the succeeding 
one — till we come to the Sell that is within all."* The imp¬ 
licit logic of religion leads us through a series of Interme¬ 
diate genera, to a Supreme Genus, Pure Intelligence, in which 
all the varieties of that genus are included and unified dur¬ 
ing all states * 

We have seen how the Absolute divides itself into centres 
and the way in which, so divided, it still lemainsone. The uni¬ 
verse. according to Ankara, is a place of soul-making and in 
the making of souls we have the typical business or the central 
interest of the universe. The fact of individuation, which is what 
Ankara understands by differentiation or creation, constitutes 
the very essence and opien secret of the Absolute lile. "Brah¬ 
man in the process of manifesting name and form transformed 
itself in accordance with each form", or, to put it differently, 
assumed the likeness of each form.* Brahman, which is Truth, 
Knowledge and Infinity, having created aka^, etc., ending 
with things made of food, "enters into them and appears as 
individualized".* But "why these appearances, and why 
appearances of such various kinds"? "Why the tact of appear¬ 
ance and of the diversity of its particular spheres"*. "Why 
does the Absolute divide itself into ce^tre8"^ Sankara's 

I s. B. n. 14. f:rirwr?rfin»rr^ «ini^ i 

: Brhdd. s. B.. III. 6. 1. 

3 Ibid.. II. 4 9. 

4 Ibid.. It 5. 19. 
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answer is noi. as Bradley g is, "We do not know”.* He does 
not say "these are questions not lobs answered”*. The answer 
to the question: "Why dtd He come in so many forms?” c»in 
be given only In a ianquago of time which is relevant to the 
sphere of the duality of value and existence, as both the raising 
ol the question and the answering of it belong to this. If this 
^imitation is borne in mind, the essential truth contained in 
bankara's statement of the answer to the question and inten¬ 
ded to be communicated to his reader cannot be darkened 
^nkard's answer to the question is formulated by him in two 
slightly different ways, which do not ultimately diverge, 
according as the answer is given from the side of the Abso¬ 
lute or from the side of the individuated self. There is diHe- 
rence in the formulation of the answer, because the Uncondi¬ 
tioned Brahman and the individual self cannot speak the 
same language even when they undertake to express the 
same truth. The Supreme Unconditioned Brahman speaks a 
language the verb of which is in the present tense, but this 
"present” is a "timeless preseni”. The individuated sell is 
used io a language which cannot fransgress the distinction 
between the past, the present and the future in its attempt to 
give intelligible description of things. The idiom ol com- 
municalion v/hich the Unconditioned Brahman would employ 
would be an idiom which would negate the mutual extema- 
lily of successive moments in Ume. The answers given Irom 
Ihe two sides would not ultimately diverge because the 
Unconditioned and the individuated salt are ultimately one. 


From the side ol the Absolute Ihe answer which &hkara 
gives is that the universe is the self-realization of Brahman 
that Brahman is infiniteexlsferice. infinite consciousness and 
infinite bliss. This realization involves the positing by 
projection, of individuated selves and seeing in them 
nothing but its own life, its own consciousness and its own 
bliss. "Brahman, having created all this universe beginninc 

with akasa in due order, without the aid of any other entitv 

than itself, entered, for i.s own realization, all the bodies 
having life. And, having so entered, it realized its own re il 
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Self directly thus: 'I. Brahman, am all this'. Therefore, it alone 
is the one Atman In all bodies and there is none else."* * From 
the side of the individuated self the answer suggested as 
giving the clue to the purpose guiding the process of crea¬ 
tion Is that man ought to know that "he Is one with that Bliss 
which is Brahman and which is invisible and unlikeeverythinq 
else .* At another place the same truth Is worded ditfer«ntly.* 
Brahman manifested itself in different forms "for the sake of 
making itself known. Were name and form not manifested, 
the transcendent nature of this Self as Pure Intelligence 
would not be known. When, however, name and form are 
manifested as the body and organs, it is possible to know its 
nature."* The truth underlying both these slightly different 
formulations is one and the same, namely that the proc.-ess 
of creation is an expression and, thereiore an aftirm.ition, of 
the truth that Brahman is Infinite Consciousness and 
Infinite Bliss. Brahman is not first there and then undertakes 
the creative act and becomes the creator with a view 
to realizing any end or purpose. Brahman exists as crea- 
lively realizing Itself in the world. This act of creative reali- 
zation is an act of conscious enjoyment. But for the fact that 
Brahman Is Consciousness which is the same throughout its 
structure, the creative act would not be possible. But as 
Brahman is Infinite and Eternal Consciousness, it is eternally 
aware of Its infinite nature which is Sit, Cit and Ananda and 
the creative act Is bsing eternaUy fulfilled. Brahman’is in¬ 
finite. which means unlimited. A thing can be limited only 
by something other than itself. Brahman is Consciousness 
also and therefore it is Infinite Consciousness. An Lifinite 

1 Anofra. 3. B., II. 1. 1. 
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Conscioufiness musi eternally ba aware at its intinilude. The 
Gtema) ewareneas ot its ititinituda means that it is always 
conscious that it is not limited by anything and there is no¬ 
thing other than itself. This creative thought is at once the 
positing of an "other" and realizing that this other is not 
wholly "other" and is one with itself. Brahman "creates 
itself as other than itself in the form of the universe" and 
"realizes its own real Self directly thus: 1 , Brahman, am all 
this".' This awareness that there is nothing other than my¬ 
self is an eternal awareness. Therefore the act of creation is 
eternally being fulfilled and eternally complete. Creation, 
tor Sankara, is not a special act or an event in time. It is the 
eternal fashion of the cosmic life and is grounded m the 
divine nature. It is coeval with divine existence. It belongs 
to the very being of Brahman, to its very essence, to realize 
itself thus. 

As the creation of the universe is an expression of ihe truth 
that Brahman Is everything and there Is nothing other than 
Brahman, similarly the realization that I am one with Brahman 
and with everything is also the end involved In the process 
of creation. Brahman is the origin and also the goal of the 
universe. Thus it is Brahman which as name and form—as 
Ihe body and organs—is inside and outside everything. As 
it is Brahman which, alter revealing name and form, has 
entered them, there is no other witness but this, no other 
hearer but this. It is Brahman which as the inner seH sees, 
hears, thinks, understands and knows. Thus the projection 
of Ihe universe and the entrance of the Self into it serve as an 
aid to the realization of the unity of the Self. Brahman Is the 
inner Self of all and also ihe objective world of name and 
form. The Individuated self, when it realizes this inner mean¬ 
ing oi the creative process, "identities itself with all as its 
limiting adjuncts, becomes ihe Self of all and become all. 
Again, it is without any limiting adjuncts.without name,devoid 
oi interior or exterior", because everything, being its own 
expression, is non-different from it. Thus while, on the one 
hand, creation is ihe way in which Brahman exists, regarded 
as an act of differe ntiation and viewed in its conditioned 

X Allorvifa. S.B., 1. l.l; U. 1.1. 
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aspect, it has an instrumental or mediatinq function. Thus 
conceived Spirit is the terminus ad quern of creation. The 
names and forms were manifested, so that the transcendent 
nature of the Self as Pure Intelliqenca miqht be known. The 
meaning and the mode of creation harmonize with each 
other. 

Is there, then, any recondite purpose tn the making of the 
universe? Is there any ultimate motive by which the Abso¬ 
lute is moved to create? If by this we mean that the purpose 
is something "foreign and external" to Brahman, something 
which is far removed from its nature, something after which 
it has to strive and to which it has to adjust It5elf,then Ankara 
repudiates all such ideas of finality. Brahman is Self-fulfilled 
and its self-fulfilment through time cannot be anything other 
than the expression of its perfection. That is why, for Ankara, 
Brahman is infinite and this universe also is inhntte; from the 
infinite comes out the infinite. Brahman can have no"purpose" 
in the above sense, in the making of the universe, because 
Bratiman'a Itfo, which is a life of infinite consciousness and 
infinite bliss, is essantlally a process of self-communication. 
Brahman exists as creatively realizing Itsalf in the universe. 
To those who insist that philosophy should point to some 
definite purpose which determined the process of creation 
Ankara's answer is that "it is irrelevant to ask or to answer 
the question".’ To attempt an answer to such a question is 
to regard creation as an event which took place at some 
assignable date in the rMSt, as in Biblical Chronology which 
fixed the date at 4C04 B.C. 

For Sankara the question of historical emergence of the 
universe has no philosophical importance and there is some¬ 
thing wrong with this whole method of attacking the problem 
of creation. Philosophy cannot undertake to account for what 
are but local incidents of the distribution of cosmic forces. 
It looks at the univeise as part of a value-scheme; and this 
piolnt of view cannot sanction any explanation in which the 
universe is made to stand somehow independently outside 
Brahman, whose relation to the subsequent unfolding of the 
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cosmic drama is at most that of an interested spectator. "Of 
what purpose is this creation by the One, the Divine, the 
pure,all-witnessing Spirit or Consciousness, who has really no 
concern with any enjoyment whatever?”* To answer this 
question will be to answer the question,”How Being is made,” 
which, as Lotze said, is an absurd question. If we do not 
abstract Being from its Essence but admit that Essence is a 
matter of acknowledgment, which is the only legitimate 
procedure, there will be no difficulty in seeing that creation 
is the eternal fashion of the cosmic life. It is the eternal 
realization on the part of the Absolute that it is everything. 
This view is essentially one with the Hegelian view that the 
Absolute is not a substance but a Subject or Spirit, that this 
"Absolute Spirit takes upon itself and makes its own the 
stupendous labour of the world’s history; that in so doing it 
infuses the component parts with spiritual significance, 
embodies itself in human form, and, in the process, at once 
eternal and in time, reconciles the world to itself and itself to 
the world”. The universe being eternal, the process is eter¬ 
nally being fulfilled and eternally complete. 

For Sankara the idea of evolution which is philosophic¬ 
ally satisfactory cannot be temporal. Like Bradley, he believes 
that a conflict with the sciences upon any question of develop¬ 
ment or order could not properly arise. As for the solution 
of the philosophical problem of evolution, the fact of time, 
i. e., succession, is in the main irrelevant and the conflict 
between Divine Evolutionism and Naturalistic Evolutionism 
has never assumed the formidable shape of a problem for 
Sankara. Whether a particular order of reality appeared 
sooner or later in a particular time-series does not affect the 
philosophical view that God is the First and the Final cause 
of the universe. Philosophy is interested, according to An¬ 
kara, in knowing that one reality from which everything 
springs and knowing which all else is known. But Ankara 
is careful to warn us that "the general assertion of everything 
springing from Brahman requires only that all things should 
ultimately proceed from that which is, not that they should be 
its immediate effects”.* Accordingly, Sankara sees no conflict 

1 ibid. -■- 
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bo ween the scriptural texts which speak of "creaHon with- 
the order of succession*- and the texts "which 
the order of creation". The statement that "fire springs 

Brahma^ 8'«*ement that "fire springs from 

Brahman The supposition that after the creation of ether 

^d air the air-form of Brahman gave rise to fire would not 
^ opposed to tiro having sprung from Brahman; for we may 

from the cow, lhat cheese comes from the cow."' This 
reconciliation which Sankara effects between the "akram 
avatsra ivadinya srutis and the "kramavaisrstlvadinya" .srutis 
the reconciliation between Divine Evolutionism 
and Naturalistic Evolutionism, between the philosophical 
conception of evolution and the scientific conception of 
evoluiion. The entire evolution of names and forms which 

w seen in fire, aun. moon< lightning, or in different plants, 
such as kusa-grass, kasa-grass, palasa trees, or in 
various living beings, such as cattle, deer, men" has taken 
place, according to Sankara, through the evoluHon and 
manifestation of "different species and individuals"* The 
quMhon of the "origin of 8,>ecies" and the factors that con- 

tribute to It constitute the subject-matter of science, which is 
con^rned with determining "how one effect proceeds from 

another . PhUosophy is concerned with understanding the 
nature of that Supreme Genus which unifies the varieties of 
genera and species with the special natures of which sciences 
undertake to deal. 


X 

SANKARA’S VALUE-SCHEME AND THE 
DOCTRINE ON MAYA 

■The forgoing discussion of the creative a jpect of ^h- 
kara's Absolutism has prepared us to understand the real 
significance of Ankara's doctrine of Maya, which, by some 
enthusiastic comme ntators, ha s been raised to the rank of a 

1 s. B. II. 3. 10. “ - 
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vada and by certain caustic critics reviled as the Vedantic 
version of Buddhistic Nihilism and Idealism. The doctrine 
has proved a stumbling block to his readers, and has been 
regarded as a cloak which merely covers the inner flaws of 
his system. It has been said that when arguments are want¬ 
ing, Sankara falls back upon this doctrine, and manoeuvres 
an easy escape. It would seem, according to such critics, 
that instead of following the customary practice of abusing 
the adversary when arguments fail, he practices an abuse of 
logic by "throwing it overboard” and appealing to Sruti, or 
by choosing "to sing his old song of Maya theory”. The 
incorporation of the doctrine of Maya in the body of the 
Vedanta system has been said to be an illustrious example of 
a halting logic, of faithlessness to facts, of blinking evidence 
and of a device to explain away instead of facing squarely 
the difficulties of the situation. All the writers on Sankara 
hold that his real objective was to establish Vivartavada or 
Maya vada as against Parinamavada; but many of them, like 
Dr. Dasgupta, are disposed to think that Ankara was never 
concerned "to explain the definite relation of maya to Brah¬ 
man in connection with the production of the phantom show 
of the universe. He did not think it worthwhile to explain 
anything definite regarding the nature of avidya and its rela¬ 
tion with Brahman, and the part that it played in supplying 
the material stuff of the universe.”’ 

Much of the rnisunderstanding which prevails about the 
true force of what ^hkara has said about Maya is due to fail¬ 
ure to realize that Sankara's philosophy is a philosophy of va¬ 
lue, and that his Brahman is essentially a truly creative reality 
His Monism is a Monism of the Good, and his Monism of the 
Good is a truly Creative Monism. The doctrine of Maya is 

not a substitute for the Brahraavada of Sankara but a phase 

of and incidental to Sankara's philosophy of value, Brahman 
orMoksa. Mayavada is not the whole of Brahmavada or 
Moksavida, the foundations of which have been laid and 
made secure by Sankara in his commentaries. The doctrine 
is concerned with merely pointing out the mode or manner 
in which Brahman creates and re-creates itself in nature in 
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history nnd in human affairs. It summarizes Ankara's judg¬ 
ment not about the fact or otherwise of Brahman's causality 
but about the way in which Brahman’s causality operates 
and attains completion. Mayavada is not a denial of Brah- 
makaranavada but an aspect of it. It presupposes that Brah¬ 
man is also the creative reality and rot merely a value, and 
simply draws the consequence of this presupposition, which, 
while beinq a statement about the mode of creation, is at the 
same lime an assertion about the character of the created 
world in its relation to the creative source. 


That Brahman is creative is a fundamental truth about 
the nature of the ultimate reality which is in no way derived 
from any other truth. Only Consciousness can be said to be 
the creative reality. There is yet another side to the truth 
about the nature of the real. It is the truth about the conser¬ 
vative aspect of reality. The real is so constituted that it can¬ 
not give up its nature and be something other than what it is. 
Sankara’s conception of causality is an embodiment of the 
creative as well as the conservative aspect of reality. Brah¬ 
man, which is the most supremely real, reveals Itself into 
multiplicity, but in so doing it does not give up its nature of 
being alike throughout its structure and of having no diffe¬ 
rence either within it or without it. This is the essence of 
iaiikara's doctrine of Mayavada or Vivartavada. The princi¬ 
ple of ’'creativity” combined with the principle of "conserva¬ 
tion” leads inevitably to the doctrine of Maya, the essence of 
which Is that Brahman, which is the Self-communicating life, 
does not lose itself in revealing itself in diversified names and 
forms and realizing that all this Is its own Self. 7'fie doctrine of 
Maya is not a theory or a hypothesis. It is a statement of fact 
about the nature of reality. According to Ankara, "there is 
no reason to find fault with the doctrine that there can be a 
manifold creation in the Brahman, which in its nature is one 
and non-dual, without destroying its character of unity”.* 
This, it should be realized, is the essence of Mayavada, and 
we have the authority of VacaspaUmisra to support this view * 

1 S.B.. it. i. 28. tT^P=8wPT Twfor i 
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Our dream-life supplies us with an example wherein the 
dreaming person carries on and accomplishes the work of 
creation without any extraneous aid and without permitting 
its own unity of nature to be destroyed. Consciousness is 
the only reality of which we are aware as giving rise to multi¬ 
plicity without destroying its own unity. "There are no chari¬ 
ots in the dream-state, no horses, no roads, but he himself 
creates chariots, horses and roads". Human experience in 
its higher as well as its lower ranges is full of examples of 
creative activity wherein the creator does not lose itself in 
creating itself. "The gods, manes, i§isand other beings of 
great power are seen to create many and various objects 
without availing themselves of any extraneous means, by 
their mere resolve—a fact which is vouchsafed by mantra, 
arthavada, itihasa,and puranas."* In ordinary life the magician 
creates himself in another form, as travelling in the air, and 
produces multifarious objects like elephants, horses and the 
like, without giving up his nature. The doctrine of Maya is 
not concerned with the denial of creation but with the revi¬ 
val of that view of creation according to which it is the eter¬ 
nal that explains the changing, the immovable which renders 
movement intelligible. 

The Absolute can be said to create itself as diversified 
into multiplicity only in so far as this act does not tamper with 
the integral unity of Brahman. Maya is the word chosen by 
Ankara to express this truth. Brahman creates itself into 
many only through Maya. The division of the Absolute into 
the relative many is not an absolute divisoin Neither the 
nature of the real permits such a division nor is such a divi¬ 
sion required for the fulfilment of the purpose which deter¬ 
mines the origin and guides the course of the evolutionary 
process. The process is but incidental to the realization of 
the truth by the Absolute that it is everything and there is 
nothing other than and different from it. To say that a reality 
which is one and alike throughout its structure become 
many "really", that is, in the sense that multiplicity and diver^ 
sity possess equal value and significance, is to admit that firi 
is at once hot and cold. 

1 S.B-, II. 1.25. ~ - 
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The Statement of Sankara that multiplicity is not the 
paramartha sat but maya has presented serious obstacles to 
readers, because they have attempted to understand it while 
adopting the standpoint of existence. The statement is one 
made from the standpoint of value, and carries an axiologi- 
cal significance. That multiplicity is not paramartha means 
really that this fact does not possess intrinsic value, that it 
does not carry its own meaning, that it is not self-explana¬ 
tory unless understood as an expression of value. The 
significance of the creative process consists in the realization 
that the whole of creation is nothing other than Brahman. 
The creation of multiplicity is subservient to the realization 
that it is the Atman ultimately. Brahman created the uni¬ 
verse and then realized, "I, Brahman, am all this”. Unity is 
in the beginning; it is in the end. It is the beginning and 
also the end. Multiplicity is in the middle only. It is raayika 
therefore. The highest truth is the oneness of value and 
existence. The Advaita appears as dvaita only through 
Maya.‘ It is the identity of value and existence which 
renders significant their duality and discrepancy. The 
dvaita is the fact; the advaita is the value of this fact. The 
former possesses relative being and deficient value. The 
latter possesses absolute reality and infinite value. 

XI 

THE VALUE CONCEPT OF ANIRVACANIYATA 

The doctrine of Maya not only emphasizes the origin 
of the world from Brahman and the latter's subsistence in 
its eternal purity and absolute integrity; it also summarizes 
the peculiarly baffling nature of the world of name and form. 
Sankara characterizes the universe as anirvacaniya. Nama 
and rupa are everywhere said to be tattvanyatvabhyamanir- 
vacaniya, neither Brahman nor something other than Brah¬ 
man. Brahman is the absolute value. The universe is nei. 
ther absolute value nor absolute non-value. It is not absolute 
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valiin, becauflo if is characterized by the discrepancy between 
value and existence, while m Brahman these Iwo become 
one and Inseparable. The absolute value is advaifa; in it 
there is no trace of that conflict, that unreconciled opposi¬ 
tion, between essence and existence, between the ideal and 
the actual, which describes the universe of which we have 
experience as finite individuals. It is a perfect and ideal 
embodiment of Infinite Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. 
Existence is the same as Consciousness. Consciousness in 
tts turn is the same is peifect Bilss The universe Is not 
abaolute value: neither is it absolute non value. The universe 
lives on a spark of Brahman. If Brahman wore to withdraw 
from the universe its reality, its consciousness and its bliss, 
the universe would lone all claim to be regarded even 
as something; it would ba a non-entity like the flower 
of the sky or the son of a barren woman. The universe 
has a relative being. The consciousness which is un 
Item of the universe is cons'antly circumscribed by 
something foreign to it; the Self is always confronted by 
a not-seli which it can neither wholly reconcile to itself 
nor treat as absolutely alien to it. The bliss we meet with 
in the universe is conditioned bliss which today is and 
tomorrow ts not. It is infected by the duality of subject and 
object, and is but a fraction, a particle, of the supreme Bliss 
in which all differences cease. The universe is not "Abrah- 
man”. It is Brahman, but it is Brahman limited by name and 
form which constitute relative existence. The limitation of 
Brahman by name and form means, in other words, the 
duality of value and existence. The universe. embodyUig as 
it does, tn the very heart of tt a dialectical antinomy, can be 
described neither as absolute value nor as absolute non- 
value. It is characterized neither by oneness of value and 
existence nor by absolute antagonism between the two. It 
represents at once oneness and duality ol value and exis¬ 
tence. their inseparability as well as their discrepancy. This 
renders the univars-, a passage, a flow, of which Absolute 
Value Is the origin as well as the goal. 

This way of characterizing the universe IS the result of 

^hkaras intellectual maturity, and reflects the genius of the 
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man. From the absolute point of view, when we rise from 
the sphere of logic to that of religion, the universe is seen to 
be nothing other than Brahman. But when we attempt to 
describe its nature from the standpoint of the logical under¬ 
standing, for which the duality of value and existence is an 
indispensable condition, there is no belter and logically more 
adequate and philosophically more comprehensive way of 
do'ng this than to say that the universe is neither Brahman 
nor something other than Brahman, that it is neither absolute 
value nor absolute non-value. The sphere of religion is the 
sphere of realization and when we have attained this, anirva- 
caniyatva ripens into ananyatva and the duality of essence 
and existence is replaced by their oneness and identity. The 
dvaita culminates in advaita. Tattvanyatvabhyamanirvaca- 
niya — this is a value judgment made by Sankara, and only 
thus can its secret and the greatness of that secret be 
revealed to us. Shallow critics, unmindful of the value 
standpoint adopted by Sankara, have missed the true import 
of it and identified it with he judgment "sadasadbhyamanir- 
vacaniya” and ridiculed Sankara. Some modern interpre¬ 
ters of Sankara, not being able to shake off the prejudice in¬ 
herited from Prakasatman, that of adopting the existential 
point of view, fail to rise to the height from which Sankara 
views the universe. It should be borne in mind that Ankara 
nowhere uses the term "sadasadbhyamanirvacaniya” in con¬ 
nection with Maya or the universe of Maya. He has taken 
meticulous care to use the word "tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
caniya” in all his writings.' This use cannot be exp'ained by 
calling it a secondarily automatic action. There is a set pur¬ 
pose in it, and the purpose is to draw attention to the fact 
that it is only in terms of Value that philosophy can under¬ 
take to understand the nature of ultimate truths. All ultimate 
judgments are, in the lost resort, judgments of value. In the 
above judgmsnt Dihkara usas the word "tattva” and not 
"tat”. If is true that, according to ^ahkara, the world "tat” 
also signifies Brahman. But the word "tat” expresses the 
nature of Brahman in terms of the value of "Reality” only and 
not as Absolute Value. For Ankara the interest of philoso¬ 
phy is centred not in Being merely but in Absolute Value, 
■T“s7X, I9rr^37iTTi. 27;Tr ir Ta; n. i.T; BrW’s. aTiX 4. uT 
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and H is as the most supreme Value that Brahman Is the most 
supremely Real. It is value which constitutes reality. It is 
Brahman as the Supreme Essence which is the most Real, 
^hkara's philosophy of Value prefers to call Brahman not 
‘’tat” but '’tattva”. Brahman Is no doubt "tat”, that.‘ But the 
truth of Brahman is constituted by its essence, which consists 
In the oneness of the values of Sat, Cit and Ananda. The 
true Reality Is the Essence; the true "laf* is the "tadbhavah*’ 
which is the tattvam”. The true Brahman is the "Brahma- 
bhavah". Brahman Is the ’’tattva” the Absolute Value. The 
universe is not "tattva" or absolute value or Brahman. But 
neither is it wholly "anyatva” or absolute non-valuo. It 
represents the oneness as well as the duality of Value and 
Existence. Its nature cannot be described in terms of pure 
Value or bare Existence. It is ’’tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
caniya”. 


This way of characterizing the universe is much more 
significant than calling it "sadasadbhyamanirvacaniya". The 
former judgment measures the universe not only in terms of 
the value of Existence but also in terms of the valuss of Con¬ 
sciousness and Bliss. The latter views the universe with refe¬ 
rence to the value of Existence merely, with the result that 
interpreters whj have failed to note the subtle distinction 
between the two divergent characterizations have invariably 
lapsed into the existential view. The term "tattva” signifies 
all the three values of Sat, Cit and Ananda; the term "Sat" is 
confined to one dimension of value, namely the dimension 
of Existence. The result of the lapse into the existential view 
has been that the interpreters have asked a wrong question 
and got a wrong answer. They have raised a false issue and 
have been satisfied with a false resolution of that Issue 
They heve eek^ Ihe quesUon,: 'I, ,he unieeree mal or 
un^? b it existent or non existent?- end he,e beeneonlenl 
to loom Ihet It IS nei^ther reel nor unreeh neither existent nor 
nonexistent. For them rMIlly or existence hes moent mere 
being is spoce end lime In ebslreotton from ell ,elue end 

ineanmg . If they edoptod^he stondp^nl ol yelue which is 

1 s„. S.B.. II. 16 . aftte a< w ,5, m, air^axoT a^e 
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the standpoint of ^hkara, instead of being concerned with 
determining the existence or non-existence of the world they 
would try to ascertain the significance or value which ihe 
universe possesses. They would be led to recognize the 
instrumantal or mediating function of the world and measure 
it in terms of value and not subsistence in Ume and existence 
in space. Even those interpreters who have followed An¬ 
kara strictly in characterizing the universe as "tatlvanyatva- 
bhyamanirvacaniya’’have failed to grasp the real significance 
of this characterization. Deussen, while faithful to Sankara 
in this respect, inasmuch as he translates the ab;ve epithet 
as neither Brahman nor something ditlerent from him"', 
fails to realize that Brahman lor Sankara is not mere Reality 
but also Value and that primatUy. He equates Brahman 
with Being merely, and in consistence with this standpoint of 
existence wrongly understands Sankara to mean that the 
whole empirical reality with its names and forma can be defined 
as neither Being nor nothing"*, as "neither Being nor non- 
baing"*,and is comparable to an hallucination or to a dream.'* 
Oasgupta, Radhakrishnan, Kokileshwar Sastri and Thibaut— 
none of them is able to give up the standpoint of existence. 
They invatiably fail to distinguish between "tattvanyatva- 
bhyamanirvacaniya" and "sadasadbhyamanirvacaniya", and 
without exception translate the former as "neither is nor is 
not , neither being nor non-being", "re ther existing nor 
non-exisling”,"neither absolutely real nor absolu ely unreal”.* 
The modern interpreters, even when they equate Brahman 
with Being or Existence and identify "tatlva" with it, do not 
treat Being or Existence as a Value concept. Being or Exis¬ 
tence is always understood by them in terms of space and 
time. Thus Maya, according to Dr. Dasgupta, "is a category 
which baffles the ordinary logical division of existence and 
non-existence and the principle of Excluded Middle. Maya 

1 D. s. V.. P. 467 . 

2 Ibid., p. an. 

3 Ibid.. P. 136. 

4 Ibid., P. 303 

5 Oaigupta : Hltlory, Vol. 1, PP. 442. 447; Hbtorir, Vol. IF. P. J3; Radhaliri 
■hnanil. P. Vol. IF. PP. 564, 579; FCoFiilmhwar Sastri: Adw«iu riiilo»opli' 

P. 137; Tlilbaut. P. XXV. 
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(CH. X) 


can neither be said to be 'is' nor 'is not’.”' This uncons¬ 
cious bias for the existential standpoint leads Dr. Dasgupta to 
endow time with something of divine providence and make 
it a mysterious reality designed to replace the old idea of 
Deity. The falsehood of the world-appearance, according 
to his interpretation of iahkara, is involved in the category 
of the Indefinite which is neither sat Tis”) nor asat l"is not”). 
He thinks that the opposition of ”is” and "is not” is solved by 
the category of time. Since the world-appearance exists 
for a time, it is sat (is); but since it does not exist for all time, 
it is asat (is not).* Sankara, however, does not measure the 
reality of the universe by time. To do so would be to hold 
that time is not only real but the only reality, that not only 
has it value, but it is intrinsic and absolute value. According 
to Sankara the reality which belongs to time and the value 
which it possesses is derived from Brahman, which is the 
Absolute Reality and Value and the source of all other reali¬ 
ties and values. This Brahman is the measure of all reality 
and the measure of all value. It sets up the standard with 
reference to which the spatio-temporal order of existence is 
to be judged as to its reality and value. Time does not exp¬ 
lain the spatio-temporal world, it itself needs an explanation. 
Time does not solve the opposition of "is and "is not”; it 
creates the opposition. Time does not provide the resolu¬ 
tion of the discrepancy between "is” and "is not”; it consti¬ 
tutes the riddle itself. The answer to this riddle of the world 
in space and time lies outside space and time, that is, in 

Brahman. "Time limits everything that is bom.occupies 

a lower position without being able to limit It.”® When jud¬ 
ged with reference to Brahman, we find that the world- 
appearance is neither Brahman wholly nor something entirely 
other than Brahman. It possesses a deficient value and a 
deficient reality, which is as much as to say that it has an in¬ 
strumental value. In other words, it has a mediating function 
and its purpose is the revelation of Brahman’s nature. 

The medieval critics of Sankara betray colossal misun¬ 
derstanding of the position adopted by him on this point. 


1 History, Vol. I. P- <42. 

2 History, Vol. 1. P- 443. 

3 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 15. 
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VATitJE pnirx>9<)pnT opsankaba 


Ramanujrt thinks that the Maya of the Vedanta of &hkara 
Is comparable to somebodys swallowing a whole palace 
and the like. If combines contradictory Ideas in one and 
the same concept. Competent critics have established 
beyond doubt that the seven charges brought by Ramanuja 
against Ankara's doctrine of Miya are Irrelevant and do not 
touch his position One is shocked to read Bhaskara’s criti¬ 
cism of the anirvacaniyata of Maya and the Maylka world. 
It Is an Insult to human intelligan-;e to have thought of 
propagating and perpetuating these Ideas by writing a 
"book’’, which, as Ruskin said, is man’s ’’inscripllon” or 
"scripture”, his rock on which ho engraves his ideas. Bhas- 
kara says, if Maya is indescribable, how will the teacher 
imparl instruction to the disciple, and it it remafns Incompre¬ 
hensible how can we carry on our dealings with the helfi ol 
that concept? If the names and forms are Indescribable, 
how 18 it that we can clearly utter the words "cow", "horse", 
etc., and these are names of objects?* One wishes that 
Sahk.ira knew of this criticism and enjoyed the lun. There is 
evidence of extreme carelessness on the part of Bhaskara 
even in tianscrlbinq words and phrases from Sankara, to say 
nothing of rightly understanding them. Thus he speaks of 
May«i as* sattvasattv^hyamanirvacaniya, as satyMati*, and 
at the same time as lallvataltvabhyamanirvacaniya*. 

XII 

THE VALUE PHILOSOPHY OF SANKARA AND THE 
CONTROVERSY BETWEEN PARINAMAVADA 
AND VIVARTAVADA 

What can be said regarding Sai^ara's attitude towards 
the present controversy between Pariijamavada and Vlvarta- 
viida? Sankara does not seem to be familiar with those 
names, and there is no evidence that he had bagun thinking 
out and formulating the answers to the problem of philoso¬ 
phy in terms of either of these "v&das". The issue which 

U. i 

2 ibw.. a. 1 - 1 «. 

3 Ibid., IV. I- l-t- 
A ibid.. IV. 1: 1* 
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has philoBOphical significance for him is ihe issue between 
Brahmakaranavada and Pradhanakaranav.ida.* The issue is 
whether the universe is intelligible as an expression of value 
or its nature oari be rationally comprehended in terms of 
mere existence. Sankara's Brahmakaranavoda stands for the 
former alternative and repudiates the latter. The rejection of 
Pradhanakaranavada means for him the reiection of all those 
systems of thought, like the Val^gika, which attempt to de- 
duce the world from a source other than the Absolute Good, 
which is called Brahman by Ankara. In the Pradhana of the 
Sahkhya and the Atoms of the Vaisesika there Is no trace of 
that intrinsic value which alone renders intelligible what we 
call Ihe real. In abstraction from this value the might of the 
Prakrtl and the force native to the atom are as naught. The 
Good is the most real and the source of all intelligibility and 
reality possessed by everything. This Good cannot be iden¬ 
tified either with the Pradhana or with the atom.* 

The words "vivai fa" and "pariijama" are not unknown 
tp Sankara, though he does not label his system as Vlvarla- 
vada. These words are used by him tn one and the same 
sense, namely that of m inifestation or expression. The pass- 
aeja where the word vivarta occurs is to be found in his 
commentary on Brahma Sutra i. 3.39.* Translated info Eng 
Ifsh It stands thus: "For, In the air, when It manifests itself as 

‘parjanya’, people say that lightning, thunder, rain, and 
thunderbolts manifest themselves ” The word vivarta, in the 
above passage, means "manitestaHon" merely, and doss not 
imply any idea of "perversion" or "illusion". The word 
"jaarinama" is also used l>y ^hkara in the same sense. 

(i) The Atman, though an already accomplished and oxi.s! 
tent reality, "modifies" Itself into special forms of effects a.s 
their Self."* (il) 'The sacred texts speak of Brahman and 

1 S. B., l. 4. 28. ^ 

2 S. 8.1.4.28. JTVMTIT^IIWI?: f=P»«PrI: | 

!jMHin»*r2fTT'Tf’ir'is=7r^ sri-r 

snMRir I 

3 ^i«i1 fTTtrirrt Sfir | 

4 irx*imT.*rr»T anfjmrfHfiT i 
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its "modifiedlion" into the Self of its effects as coordinates."* 
( iii) "Therefore Brahman, although one only, is, owing to 
its msniiold pDwars. abb "to modify" ilsall into manilold 
effects."* Padmapada also uses the word "vivarta" in the 
sense of "iiianifestalion" or "modificabon" without even 
suggesting any idea of "illusion".* 

Ankara had already emphasized the truth that the real 
reveals itself as many without destroying or giving up its 
nature as unity.* This, according to him. is the mode in 
which alone the Ultimate Reality can be consistently concei¬ 
ved to produce or create itself in the multiplicity of names 
and forms, iahkara's Intention was to bring out the truth 
that value, which is essentially creative, is conserved in the 
process of creatively realizing itself. The statement that 
value is conserved is bound up with and incidental to 
the assertion that value is creative, firahmakari'iiavada, 
"Brahman as Crealivity”, is thus the fundamental thesis 
of Sahkara. That Brahman does not lose its Brahman-hood 
in the act of creation is incidental to its creative nature. 
Ankara coined a technical term ( Brahmakaranavada} to 
designate his system in its tolalily, but did not think it 
necessary to find another to express the mode in which 
Brahman's creativity operated. Vacaspatimisra coined the 
term Mayavada, which summed up this mode. Mayavada, 
in its essence, does not stand by itself: it is incidental to 
Brahmakaranavada and is to be regarded as part and parcel 
of it So fer as tlie moda of creation is concerned, Ankara 
did not think it worth while to distinguish between "vivarta” 
and "parinama" and solidify these ideas after the fashion of 
the later Vedhntlns into two different "vadas" so long as it 
was kept in mind that "a multiform creation may exist in 
Brahman, one as it is, without divesting it of its character of 

1 Ibid, iT?T friTflui^i^T biTiTRiRr TfriinT: i 

2 S.B.. It. 1.24. r^r^^rgfwfrmwfVTifinfifnx 

qfn»rm i 

3 Pnnc.adika. P.82, ^I^irfrTfiWTffiPt^bT 

5ri*ifTe^!i'T5=q«iirq i p-ts. 

im: aaqneqipir iinffT ^iq ; i 

4 S.B. 11. 1. 28 
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unity of the values of Existence. Consciousness and Bliss ’ 
tven in those cas=»8 which, according to the later Vedantins. 
are to be classed as cases of "parlnama’' as distinguished 
ron, vivaria, and where a destruction of the peculiar nature of 

the cause Is observed to take place, as in the case of seeds 

we have to acknowledge, according to Ankara, as the cause 
of ^rouHng, etc only those permanent particles of seed 

riiff ®^^"^^estroyed.* But the permanence which the 
differentiate ob)ects enjoy is partial, and is nothing os 
compared to the eternal perdurance of the Absolute. The 
later Vedantlns reserved the word "parinama” for those 
cases of operaUori of causality where a destruction of the 
pwuliar nature of the causal substance is seen to take 
place, and the word -vivarta” for other cases where the 
cause reproduces It^li without giving up i.s nature* The 

Viiravada" P-l.^mavada and the l2r 

wHhe '“i:- 

modus opwandt oi Br.hman's osusalll,. ,he s,iom o( ml 

essaniully cresllvo nolure ol value cease.! !„ C 

importance which it had for Sahcara a-co'dn-r» , 

the question whether it is Value (Brahman) or mem Fv’T 

nee ( Pradhana ) which is really creative was » ^*'8tG- 

of life and death for philosophy. The Vedanta phihT’'?" 

forgot the lesson which was taught by Sihkara that v 

Creativity. But. then, how could the quasHon of ihe ** 

which Brahman creates Itself hi settled? The 

the fact and that of the nature of Brahman's causalitv^" 

to be amalgamated and considered as one. Vivaria, 

Mayavada, which should have been a statement 

method of creation, came to be regarded as 
_ _ __ ® an8.ver to 

1 Ibld^ I “ 

2 Ibid. It. 2.7.”“ 

3 Vkdyaranr*: Vivaranaprarouyaiangraha. P. 674 , r 

■3!TTS’tf<W/4 f^rT% I ; Prakaiatmana. PancapJdika ViVT^ 

P.206. «eri3tsfJrtjrHUi: <Tf7WT*i> i 

4 PanoapadlkaVi.arana, PP.J0€.212;Vi»aran8pram,yaMBoroha Pp 63 
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the question about the fact of creation; and "vivarta” was 
defined as the app>earance of the one cause as the unreal 
many of the phenomena. Parinama, on the other hand, 
was regarded as the development of the cause in its poten¬ 
tial state.’ The centre of gravity of philosophic interest shift¬ 
ed from value to existence. Sankara's doctrine of Brahma- 
vada, which later on came to be identified, though unjustifi¬ 
ably, with Mayavada or Vivartavada, laid emphasis on the 
conservation of value. The Vivartavada of the latei Vedant- 
ins came to be viewed as synonymous with the denial of 
the reality of the effects and their treatment as non-existent 
and false. 

The modern interpreters of Sankara work with this 
conception of Vivarta and Vivartavada, and try to affiliate 
his Vedantic monism to Buddhistic Idealism. Thus it is 
pointed out that Sankara's Advaita is established by refuting 
not so much Prakrti Parinamav ida as Brahmaparinama- 
vada, and his real objective is to establish Vivartavada or 
Mayavada as against the Parinamavada of certain commen¬ 
tators.* The doctrine of Vivartavada is identified with the 
view that the world does not actually "emerge” from Brah¬ 
man, but is a "phenomenal appearance” of Brahman.® This 
conception of Vivartavada, which is far removed from 
Sankara's view, leads inevitably to the doctrine of what 
Professor Dasgupta calls "the unreal many of the pheno¬ 
mena”,* If, on the other hand, we stick to the axiological 
significance which Sankara intends to convey by his doc¬ 
trine of vivartavada, we shall be required to speak not so 
much of the "unreality” of the many as of their "value” or 
"significance”. The failure to recogrnize and keep constan¬ 
tly in mind that the concepts used by Sankara are axiologi¬ 
cal concepts is responsible for much misunderstanding and 
many a criticism which is wide of the mark. The root of 
the whole difficulty, according to these interpreters, is (i) 
that in the first place Sankara is not able to keep distinct 

1 Djsgupta; History, Vol. I. P. 468. 

2 Hiriyanna. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, PP. 339, 340, 

3 ibid. 

4 History, Vol. I, P. 468. 
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Il>e two widely diverq«nt views of cauaalion, the pariijaraa 
veiw and the vivaria view, end conslanlly contuses the two 
and I it) that In the second place ho gives examples to illus¬ 
trate his theory whici) are "quite out of place”. 

Thus it is pointed out by Thibaut and Dr. Dasqupta 
that Ankara's reply to the objection that the world of ellects. 
impure end unintelligent as it is. could not have been Ihe 
product of pure and intelligent Brahman, is not consistent 
with his conception of causality, according to which effects 
are "non-existent and falsa" and have "no substantiality".' 
Sankara gives certain illustrations to show that efieclscan 
l>e largely dissimilar from their causes. Dr Dasgupta says 
that Ankara's arguments here are not only weak but uncalleii 
for. It ths world of effects is mere maya and magic and lias 
no essence, Ankara, says Dr. Dasgupta, should have rushed 
straight to his own view of "effects having no subslanhality” 
and not adopted the pariijama view ot "real transformation". 
Dr. Dasgupta’s suggostion is that Ankara should Iwve adop- 
ted the simple device of denying that there was any problem 
to be solved, as the world was an unsubstantial dream, non- 
existent and false. The oblection, says Dr Dasgupta, could 
have validity only with those who bslievad in the real trans¬ 
formation of effects Iro-m causes, and not with a philosopher 
like Ankara who did not believe m the reality of effects at 
all. iahkara, according to the same writer, was obliged to 
take refuge in such a confusion of issues by introducing 
stealthily in the commentary on the Sutras an example of the 
vivarta view of the unreality of efl^'ls which could only 
yield a realistic interpretation. Bui Ankara, it should be 
noted, knew quite well that the seeming multiplicity of the 
world could not be accounted for by simply attempting to 
write off the appearance of difference as mere illusion due 
to partial vision. Tlie way out of the dilficulty is io make a 
return to the value standpoint, which is the only standpoint 
&inkara adopts. The conception of Vivarta is a value con¬ 
ception. The critics of Ankara view It as an exlslenhal con¬ 
cept and not as an axiological one. and believe that the 
world is no more in Brahman at the time of pralaya than 

1 Doiyupia: Huiory, Vol. 11, PP. 38,39.40. 
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dunng the penod of its subsistence.* The conception of 
vivarta is not concerned with the affirmation or denial of 
existence as such, but with the recognition that in any 
attempt at explanation or deduction of existence values are 

gible. Likewise this conception does not say any thing about 

the fact of causality but only about the mode in which cau- 

salily operates. The real issue before Sankara is not whether 
the world originates from Brahman, but whether Brahman 
m manifesting the world loses itself, that is, whether the cau 
se occupies a "privileged position” in relation to the effect 
Sankara s answer is that Brahman, without destroying itself, 
reveals Itself m the form of the world and realizes in it its 
own life and its own bliss. 

Whether there is conservation of value, and whether it 
is value which explains existence and ultimately renders it in 

telligible, and whether the idea of intelligible causation is not' 

bound up with the giving of a "privileged position” to value 
this should be the real point at issue between Parinama- 
vada and Vivaratvada, But this point has been lost sight of 
by the interpreters of Sankara, and the controversy between 
the two schools has been understood and expressed from the 
existential point of view and in existential terms. Thus Pari- 
nama is conceived as "real creation of real things”* or "real 
transformation of causes into effects”, e. g., "the production 
of a pot from clay, or of curd from milk”*. Vivarta is regarded 
as the "merely apparent” or "illusory” "change” or "modifica 
tion of any substance, as of the rope into the snake”* and 
Vivartavada^is held to be the view about "the unreality of 
effects or "effects having no substantiality” or the treat¬ 
ment of effects "as non-existent and false”.® This treatment 
of the concept of vivarta as an existential concept has led 
these interpreters to take serious objection to Sankara’s use 
of the examples intended to illustrat e his theory regarding 

1 Thlbaut: P. XCIV. --—- 

2 Thibsut, ibid. 

3 Dasgupla : History, Vol. II, PP. 38,39. 

4 Chatterjee and Datta: Introduction to Indian PhiloEopIy, PP 287 air 

5 Dasgupta, ibid. ^ 28/,416 
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the creation of the effects as well as their absorption into the 
originating cause. Thus against Sankara's view that "Brah¬ 
man, although one only, is.owing to its manifold powers able 
to transform itself into manifold effects just as milk Is"', it is 
pointed out by Thibaul that this illustration "refers to the real 
creation of real things" and cannot be used to illustrate a 
theory which considers unreality to be the true character of 
the world. Likewise, Dr. Dasgupta finds fault with Ankara for 
giving side by aide "examples of magical creations” and of 
"realistic transformations." "It his examples of realistic trans¬ 
formations were to hold good, his examples of the magic 
and the magician would ba quite out ol place. If the parl- 
nama view of causation is to ba adopted, the vivarta view fs 
to be given up."* 

As I pointed out before, the real issue which is of vital 
importance for &ihkara’s metaphysics has been lost sight of 
by his interpreters. It is whether value will explain existe¬ 
nce or existence value. According to Ankara, it is value 
which explains existence. Value occupies a privileged 
position and as the notion of cause is. for ^hkara.tfie notion 
of value, i. e., of "reality" or the Atman, the cause always 
possesses a superiority over Ihe effect, whether the causality 
is of what the later Vedantins and the modern interpreters 
call the "parinamn" type or of the "vivarta" tyjje. Even 
when we have before us a case of what has been said fo 
bo a "real transformation of the cause into the effect, i. e. the 
production of a pot from clay", which is believed to be a 
case of parinama, the cause and the effect do not occupy 
the same status according to Sankara. The clay (Possesses 
a certain superiority over the effect, so that it Is the clay 
in which the pot has its Self and not the pot in which the 
clay has its Self. The true reality is the clay; its effects are 
name and form assumed by the causal substance.* If we 
constantly kee p before our mind that the concept of causa- 
s. B..». 

2 Do»gupti: Hl»tory, Vol. II. P. 38. 

3 s. B., u. 1. 16. ^ I s. B. n. a. 44, 
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lity is a value concept In the hands of Ankara, that Sankara’s 
notion of cause Is the notion of Atman or Self, which is the 
notion of the value of 'Reality', and that It is value which 
explains existence and not vice versa, we shall not be re<^u- 
Ired to distinguish between Parinamavada and Vivartavada. 
The plausibility of this distinction and its value rest upon a 
conluslon between the existential and the axiological notion 
of reality and cause. Parinama is defined by the modern 
interpreters of laahkara as "real creation of real things" or 
"real transformation of causes into effects”. This view is 
borrowed from the later Vedantins. Appayadikghit defines 
parinama as a transformation or effect which has the same 
"status” or "order of reality” as the cause, and vivaria as an 
effect which has a status other than or inferior to that of the 
cause.’ Pariniraa, viewed as "real creaHon of real things”, 
implies that cause and effect belong to the same order of 
reality. But here the significant question which suggests 
itself to our mind is this: what is the notion of "reality” in terms 
of which this definition of "parinama” has been laid down? 
It is not difficult to see that in defining "parinama” thus the 
concepts of "reality” and "order" are used as existential and 
not value concepts. It is only wher> cause and effect are 
regarded as mere existential categories that clay, which is the 
cause, and pot, which is theeffect.can be said to belong to the 
3 ame"order of reality”; both are empiriclal entities and possess 
the same empiric reality, the same vyavaharika satta, being 
objects of sense perception. But the notion of cause, accor¬ 
ding to Sankara, is a value notion implying degrees of reality 
and value; and placing things in the relation of cause and 
effect is placing them in an order of value. Thus it is the 
cause which is the Self of the effect and not the other wav- 
round. The cause, representing as it does the value of 
Reality, possesses a certain superiority over the effect. Thus 
it is not true to say, as Professor Radhakrishnan does, that 
"in the case of transformation, the cause and effect belong 
to the same order of reality”*. Viewed as mere "existent 

1 SJddhsntaU»a.angriha. t. 3. Tfrimt: 

2 1. P.. Vol. II. P. 57a 
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^methmg the clay and the pot have the same status and 
^long to the same order of reality. To be aware of them 
thus IS to have factual awareness of them. But to view the 

clay as the cause of the pot, as the Saif of tha pot, and as its 

essence and its ground, is to raise it to a different level of 
reality and to confer a higher status upon it, the nature of 
whKih can be understood only when it is realized that the 
notions of reality and cause for an ultimate reflection are the 
notions of value, implying distinctions which are intelligible 
only as value distinctions. It is not fair to fasten upon Sal 

kara views which he did not hold and then to bring against 

him the charge that he is not able to keep distinct the two 
mdelY divergent views of causation, the parinama view and 
the vivarta view, and constantly cofuses them. 

The true function of the "illustrative example", it must 
be pointed out, ha, also been (orgotlen by Thiaut a^d 
Dasgupta. An example , according to Sankara, "is cited 

'^hole by exhibiting only a 

part . .^d whenever two things aie compared, they are 

compared, says Sankara, only with reference to some parti 

cular point they have in common. Entire equality of the two 
can never be demonstrated; indeed, if it could b<^ demons 

trated, there would be an end of that relation which gives 
nse to the comparison.* At one place where he gives an 
example of the carpenter in order to illustrate the "upadhi” 
he points out definitely that the case of the carpenter musJ 
be considered as being parallel to a particular extent onlv » 

The different illustrations given by Ankara are intended In 
bring out special points in connection with the creativ 
activity of Brahman, and the significance of the illustration il 
to be understood as being confined to that point alone The 
example of the milk transforming itself into curd and of fh! 
gods creating without any extraneous means^ are intend^H 
only to bring out the truth that Brahman, without requiring 

any extraneous implements, can create the world (by its mere 

3 ibid., II. 3.40. 

4 ibid., II.1.24. 
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resolve). The examples only bring out the truth that auxi¬ 
liary means and extraneous implements are not indispens¬ 
able. And so far as this point is concerned, it is dilf icult to 
agree with Dr. Dasgupta in thinking that these examples 
neither "tit in with the c.intexl" nor "hold good", and with 
Thibaut in believing that these" "illustrative ins ancss" are 
"essentially heterogeneous".* It is strange that these exam¬ 
ples are understood by Thibaut to illustrate the theory which 
"considers unreality to be the true character of the world", 
as distinguished from the theory which believes in "ihe real 
creation of real things". The example of the magician given 
by Sankara is everywhere and always Intended to bring out 
the truth that Brahman, in the course of the creative act, 
does not lose its nature and the multiplicity of the creation 
Hoes not tamper with the absolute unity and Indivisibility of 
Brahman.* Similarly Ihe "examples of the realistic return of 
golden articles into gold" would appear to be "out of place" 
only if we forgot that the point which Sankara intends to 
illustrate is that the nature of the originating cause is not 
alfecled by the reabsorption of the effect irto it. The solution 
of all these difficulties is that wa must make a return to the 
standpoint of value which is organic to Sankara’s system. 

XIII 

THE CONCEPT OF AVIDYA 

Much of the dissatisfaction with the Vedanta of Ankara 
is due to the emphasis he lays upon the concept of Avidya. 
The caustic critic goes to the length of asserting that Avidya 
is the sole explanatory principle in Sahkara's meiaphysics. 
We have already shown that the principle of Avidya is 
indispensable for any system of metaphysics written b/ an 
Intelligent author who w jnts to explain the fact of muliiplicity. 
Multiplicity exists in and through a conscious experience of 
it, and this experience is bound up with a limited conscious- 

1 ibiA, II. 1.24. 23. I 

2 S.B.. II. 1.9. srffT ^RTri irirr pvt sTmfr^m 

IT «mTTfiTif«? qr iPf 

iijn « M^T^^ppnun st erir^irT Tfir i ; n- •- 28. 
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ness. Hence evreywhere Sankara’s description Maya as 
Avidya, of the creative power as of the nature of nescience. 
The existence of the individual soul as such is altogether due 
to the relation in which it stands to nescience.' The world 
with which philosophy has to deal in respect of its value or 
significance is an exjaerienced world containing within it 
conscious subjects and consciously expaerienced objects. If 
there is a world out of all relation to consciousness, philoso¬ 
phy can have nothing to do with it. The experienced world 
is made up of a constant and regular interaction between 
the subject and the object. This interaction in the form of a 
conscious enjoyment of the objective world is not possible 
without some principle of limitation, i.e., of Avidya, which 
makes for limited feeling, limited knowing, and limited striv¬ 
ing. "How could there be saihsara at all without Prakrti 
transforming itself as causes and effects, as the body and 
the senses, as pleasure and pain, and without the conscious 
Purus3 experiencing them? When, on the other hand.there is a 
conjunction—in the form of Avidya or nescience—of Purusa, 
the experiencer, with Prak|ti, the opposite, the object of 
experience, in all its transformations as the body and the 
senses, as pleasure and pain, as causes and effects, then 
only is saihsara possible.”* It is Avidya which brings the 
subject and the object together. Avidya exists either as 
want of knowledge, or doubt, or a wrong notion.* 

The problem of the relation between Maya and Brah¬ 
man is meaningful only within the world of experience 
which is marked by the duality of value and existence or 
essence and fact Maya is nothing other than the creative 
power of Brahman. In truth the distinction between that 
which ovms the power and the power itself has no meaning 
in the world of reality where essence and existence fuse in 
one. Making concession to the exigencies of language, we 
can say that Maya is the sakti of Brahman, but we have 

1 S.B.. 1.4.3. i 

2 Gita, S,B.. XIU, 20. 

3 Ibid.. XIII. 2. ^ i • 

Brhad. S.B., III. 3.1. JifsT *rfrimPT irft ith 

sjnTfqfiT I 
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constantly to bear in mind that sakti is ananya, non-different 
from the saktimat, and no question of a relation is possible 
as a thing cannot be related to its own self. This truth of 
ananyatva is not 1o be conceived but to be "lived’". It is not 
logic but life which will resolve the discrepancy which is 
natural to the former. For the logical understanding Maya 
is neither one with Brahman nor wholly other than it It is 
anirvacaniya, so is the world of effects. It is neither the one¬ 
ness of value and existence as Brahman is; nor is it the 
complete divorce between the two. It shares the oneness 
and inseparability as well as the duality of value and exis¬ 
tence. From the logical point of view, i. e., that of reflective 
consciousness, it cannot be said to be something independent 
like the Prakrti of the Sahkhya. It is not anatmavastu, the 
Not-self. If it were so. Brahman could not be adviliya or 
advaita. The conception of Avidya, of a discrepancy bet¬ 
ween value and existence involving finiteness and limited¬ 
ness, is dependent upon and presupposes the oneness and 
inseparability of the two. The fact of Avidya itself gives 
evidence that in one respect at least the Atman transcends 
Avidya. "Ignorance is an object witnessed by the Self. He 
who visualizes the error of ignorance as something distinct 
from his own Self like a jar, is not himself under that 
error. 

The doctrine of Maya is neither a mere fabrication of 
the fertile genius of Sankara nor traceable entirely to the influ¬ 
ence of the iunyavada of the Buddhists. Sankara only elabo¬ 
rated the ideas that he found in the Upanisads and wove 
them into the contexture of his Advaitic philosophy. We 
find in the Upanisads all the material that may easily have 
led Sankara to elaborate a theory of Maya out o it.* The 
fundamentals of Sankara's Advaitism were not moulded by 
Buddhistic influences, and the doctrine of Maya, as it is 
found in iahkara’s works, is an indigenous development of 
the Upani§adic views. It is a natural corollary from his epis¬ 
temological and ontological position. The doctrine of Maya 
in Sankara stands for either of the following two truths: (i) 

1 Brhsd. S. B., IV. 4. 6. 

2 Ranado : fl Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, P.288. 
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Brahman gives rise to multiplicity without destroying 
its unity (i. e. not really); (ii) the world ot creation symbolizes 
the duality of value and existence (tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
caniya). We have already shown that the principle of Crea¬ 
tivity combined with the principles of Non-contradiction and ^ 

Identity leads inevitably to the doctrine of Maya.' The 
second truth that the world represents neither complete 
oneness of value and existence nor complete discrepancy 
between the two follows from the same principle and is 
traceable to the Upanisads, which speak of mans awareness 
of a region where all duality and opposition and strife is 
overcome, where "a father is no father, a mother no mother, 
the worlds no worlds, the gods no gods, the Vedas no Vedas”*, 
where everything becomes the Self; and of another sphere 
where there is duality between value and existence or Self and 
not-self, and where "one sees something, one smells something, 
one knows something”*. The world of experience is not 
"advaita”, because it presents an unreconciled opposition bet¬ 
ween value and fact; but it is not mere "dvaita” either, because 
it lives on a spark of Brahman and its existence is inseparable 
from an Absolute Value. It is "tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
caniya”. In other words, the world of experience is the 
world of Maya. 

XIV 

THE TERM MAYAVADA AS A LABEL 

We shall conclude by saying a word as to how Saiikara s 
system is to be labelled. What is his "vada” ? Is the appe¬ 
llation "Mayavada”, which is so often associated with the 
philosophy of Sankara, justified ? Does it represent the 
essential feature of Sankara's system ? Or is it a misnomer ? 

A careful reading of Sankara's ari.stocratically executed 
Commentary on the Brahma Sutra will reveal to anyone his 
intense delight in inventing exquisitely exact names to 
designate his own and the rival systems. In this art he has 

1 Mand. S B., III. 19, i 

2 Brhad. IV. 3. 22. 

3 Ibid., IV. 5. 15. 
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almost reached perfection. He uses the word "vada” in 
the sense of "theory” or "doctrine” or "ism”' Those who 
hold a particular vada are designated by him as "vadins”, 
the word denoting exactly what its English eguivalent "its” 
does * Thus the Sankhya system is referred to by him as 
Sahkhyavada*, Pradhanakaranavada* and the upholders of 
the system are designated as Pradhanavadins*. The Vaisesika 
system is called Anuvada*, Anvadikaranavada* and their 
adherents Anuvadin*. The Nyaya system is designated as 
Tarkikaparigrahita Isvarakaranavada* or Kevaladhisthatri 
svarakaranavada.'® Buddhistic systems are referred to by the 

names of Sarvastitvavadin, Vijhanastitvamatravadin, Sarva- 
sunyatvavadin. 

What about Sankara s vada ? I have not come across 
any statement of Sankara wherein he calls himself a 
Mayavadin. The truth is that the words "Mayavadin” and 
"Mayavada” were first applied to Sankara and his philosophy 
by his opponents. In all probability it was Bhaskara who for 
the first time made use of these names to characterize 
Sankara's philosophy. The terms, as used by Bhaskara, 
were those of reproach. Bhaskara, it is now settled, was 
either a contemporary of Sankara or flourished just after his 
death. He frequently calls Saiikara a Mayavadin, a hidden 
Buddhist, and dubs his philosophy Mayavada and regards 
it as another version of Vijhanavada Buddhism”" Later 
writers who belonged to the rival schools only multiplied 
his voice, and the view that Sankara's philosophy was 
mere Mayavada was given currency. Many of the modem 
interpreters of Sankara have merely repeated Bhaskara's 
utterance. Sankara treguently calls himself a Brahmavadin’* 

1 S.B., 1,4. 8:11. 2 .^ 2 ! ^ 

2 S. B.. I. 3. 19; II. 2 . 18. 

.1 S. B., I. 4. 9. 

4 S. a, I. 1. 10; I. 4. 28; II. 1. 12; II. 2. 17. 

5 S. B , II. 1. 29 

6 S. B.. II. 2. 13. 

7 S. B., 1. 4. 28. 

8 S. B.. II. 1. 29; II. 2. 11. 

9 S. B.. II. 2. 41. 

10 S. B., II, 2. 37. 

11 as., I. 2. 6 ; I. 2. 12; I. 4. 21; II. 2. 29; I. 4. 25: II. 1. 14. 

12 S. B., II. 1. 6 ; II. 2. 38; II. 1. 29.; III. 2. 11 ; II. 3 . 53 . 
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and designates his system as Brahmavada' or Brahmak^a- 
navada* or Vedantavada’, implying, of course, that Brah¬ 
man is the ultimate reality and the eternal source of every¬ 
thing. It is also called "Isvara Karanavada”* or more 
fully "Avisesena-i^ara Karanavada”, meaning that l^ara is 
both the material and the instrumental cause of the universe. 
He also calls himself a "Moksavadin’'®. i. e., a Value-Philoso¬ 
pher; for according to him Moksa is the highest good (parain 
purusartha) and is identical with Brahman Brahman is con¬ 
sciousness, and so he calls his philosophy ''Cetanakaranava- 
da” in opposition to the Pradhanakaranavada of the Sahkhya 
and the Anvadikaranavada of the Vaisesika. He is at one and 
the same time an Idealist ( Cetanakaranavadin ) and a Value 
Philosopher { Mok§avadin ). The term Mayavada in no way 
represents the essntials of Ankara's Advaitism, the e.ssence 
of which consists in the fact that the universe is an expre¬ 
ssion of Eternal Value; nor do the doctrines associated by 
Bhaskara with Mayavada represent Ankara's position 
faithfully. What Saiikara has said about Maya in his ex¬ 
position of Brahmavada or Mok.^vada should not be raised 
to the rank of a "doctrine” or "vada”. To permit Maya to 
set itself up as an independent principle is to take an exter¬ 
nal and extremely one-sided view of his system. 

Though the name Mayavada was first applied to Sab 
kara's system by his enemies, who were interested in calumi- 
nating him, it was later on appropriated by many who pro¬ 
fessed to follow Saiikara and the terms Mayavada and Brah¬ 
mavada came to be synonymous. We find Govindananda 
( 1600 A.D.) using the terms as synonymous in his Ratnapra- 
bha. While Saiikara in his text calls himself a Brahmavadin, 
Govindananda commenting upon the same text designates 
his system as Mayavada.* Long before Govindananda. 

1 s. B., I. 3. 41:1. K 31:11.2. 9. 

2 S. B.. I. 4. 28; II. 1. 13. 

3 S. B., I. 4. I: I. 4. 22. 

4 S.B., II. 1.1: II. 2.10. 

5 S,B.. 11. 1.11. 

6 S B.. II. 1.29, ?llT: |Ratnaprabho on S.B., II. I. 
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Vacaspatimisra ( 840 A.D.) used the term "Mayavada” to 
designate Sankara's system of the Vedanta. Commenting 
upon the same Sutra,’ Vacaspati calls Sankara a Mayavadin; 
for him also, as for Govindananda, the terms Mayavada and 
Brahmavada are interchangeable.* It seems Govindananda 
borrowed this term from VIcaspatimisra and had no reason 
to doubt the suitability of it as it was used by so great an 
authority. But the term, as used by Vacaspati, had none of 
the implications understood by Bhaskara. To Bhaskara the 
Mayavadin did not believe in the reality of external objects; 
he was a mere "abahyarthavadin”; "Avidya” was the sole 
explanatory principle with him—he was an "avioyamatra- 
vadin”; for him the external objects were merely phases of 
consciousness; thus the Mayavadin was merely a hidden 
Buddhist But for Vacaspati Mayavada is the doctrine that 
Brahman the ultimate reality creates the entire universe of 
names and forms, which is characterized by multiplicity, 
without destroying its real nature. This is what Saiikara also 
holds, though he calls this view Brahmavada, and not Maya- 
vada as Vacaspati does.* According to Vacaspati the above 
sutra and ^ahkara's commentary thereon contain the essence 
of Mayavada, and the line just quoted sums up this vada.* 
So far as Sankara and Vacaspati are concerned there is a 
difference only in the names used and there is perfect agree¬ 
ment regarding the essentials of the doctrine which the 
names are meant to signify. The only thing which is striking 
is that Vacaspati uses the term Mayavada while in his text 
Sankara use the term Brahmavada. It seems Vacaspati was 
led to use the term in his defence of Sankara against the 
attacks of Bhaskara, who had criticized him as a mere Maya¬ 
vadin. Vacaspati appropriated the term, while at the same 
time removing the misconceptions which had been associa¬ 
ted with it by Bhaskara. In the latter act he rendered a signal 
service to Sankara's Vedanta; but he little realized that in 
retaining the name which Bhaskara had coined he was taking 

1 S.B., 11. f29. 

2 Bhamati on S.B., II. 1.23, I 

3 s.B.ii. 1.28 iT^ppira'rq i 

4 Bhamati on II, 1.28, 

•a * 
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a step which, in this world of "name and form", would give 
rise to misconceptions and allow them to gather round the 
Vedanta of Ankara. What Vacaspati wanted to emphasize 
was that ^hkara's view of Maya, which formed an indispensa¬ 
ble part of his Brahmavada, was not open to the charges 
levelled by Bhaskara. There is no doubt that the term Brah¬ 
mavada is much more significant than the term Mayavada, 
because Brahman for ^i^kara is the highest good (Moksa) as 
well as the highest imlily (Atman), and Brahmavada is an 
exposition of this. Sankara's philosophy is not a philosophy 
of Maya but a philosophy of Value, and his doctrine of Maya 
Is but incidental to it. 


5 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ALLEGED CREATIVITY OF A 
PHENOMENAL ISVARA 
THE CURRENT VIEW 

Thibaut, Deussen, Radhakrishnan, Belvalkar, all attribute 
to Sahkara the view that Brahman cannot be defined aa that 
from which the world proceeds and that the Second Sutra 
"Janmadyasya Yatah** is a definition not of the Suddha or 
Nirguna Brahman but of the Mayasabala or Miyavisi^a 
Brahman, that is, of Isvara. They are unanimous in holding 
that Sahkara denies the possibility of the origin of the uni¬ 
verse from Brahman, which is the absolute reality, and insists 
upon the recognition of another reality in the form of a 
Saguna Brahman or Isvara to account for the world of becom¬ 
ing. Thibaut regards Sankara's Brahman as Pure Being,, as 
a homogeneous mass of obfectless thought, and raises the 
question: Whence, then, the appearance of the world ? San¬ 
kara’s answer, according to him, is that Brahman is associated 
with a certain power called Maya or Avidya, to which the 
appearance of the entire world is due. The non-intelligent 
world does not spring from Brahman in so far as it is intelli¬ 
gent but in so far as it is associated with Maya, which itself 
is of a non-intelligent nature. In this latter quality Brahman 
IS more properly called isvara. This "Isvara is himself some¬ 
thing unreal.”* Likewise Deussen also holds that according 
to Ankara, it is only a Saguna. Savi^am, not a Nirguija or 
Ntrvise^am Brahman, who can be a creator, for in order to 
create Brahman requites a pluralityof powers and these stand 
in contradiction to a Nirvise^am Brahman.* The Sagupa 
Brahman is the lower Brahman, and "only a lower not 
a higher Brahman can be conceived os creator of the 
world", and it is the Aparavidya which "treats the croaHon 


1 Thibaut : P. XXX. 

2 D. S. V.. P. 107. 
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Isvara, "who is different from Brahman”, who "has less 
of reality than absolute being”, who is himself ”not 
above time but subject to time”, and who belongs to 
the "empirical world” and is "phenomenal” in chara¬ 
cter, is capeble of performing a feat which the "absolute 
being” itself is powerless to prerform. Eternity alone explains 
time and the permanent the changing, according to Sankara. 
The real, without giving up its nature, gives rise to change 
and explains that change as part and parcel of the meaning 
of the rational life of the real.* This, it should be recalled, is 
the essence of Ankara's doctrine of vivartavada or mayava- 
da. Ankara clearly says that change cannot explain change. 
"Even in ihose cases where a destruction ol the peculiar 
nature of the cause is observed to take place, as in the case 
of seeds for instance, we have to acknowledge as the cause 
of the subsequent condition (i.e. the sprout) not the earlier 
condition in so far as it is destroyed but rather these perma¬ 
nent particles of the seed which are not destroyed (when the 
seed as a whole undergoes decomposition).”* Only things 
of permanent nature, which are always recognized as what 
they are, such as gold, are the causes of effects such as 
golden ornaments. Sankara, who has severely cnticized the 
Buddhist view "that nothing can become a cause so long as 
it remains unchanged, but has to that end to undergo destruc¬ 
tion”*, can hardly be expected to subscribe to the position 
that "a changing Brahman”, for whom "changelessness and 
inactivity are impossible” and whose "nature undergoes 
change, contraction and expansion”*, is a metaphysical 
necessity. Sankara's Brahman, like Aristotle's God, is the 
first mover and itself immovable. 

Ankara would have been not only shocked to hear that 
isvara, who was regarded by him as all-pervading, all-know- 
ing,all powerful and the self of everyone,is represented by his 

1 S.B., II. 1.28, 

nfie: fJnMH I 

2 S.V, II. 1.27. 

3 Ibid., qrTfrf 

4 Radhskrishmn: I. P., Vol II. PP.557, 558. 
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interpreters as phenomenal, illusory, subject to time, possess¬ 
ing a deficient reality and belonging to the empirical world; 
he would have regarded it as blasphemy. The world of 
space and time, according to him, is grounded in a reality 
which is above space and time, which is the source of space 
and time themselves, and which itself is not a link in the 
causal chain of spatial and temporal events. Far from argu¬ 
ing the phenomenal character of Isvara and establishing his 
empirical nature, in every line which he has written we see 
his unfailing insistence on the non-temporal and non-spatial 
character of Isvara.* His Advatism, he plainly confesses, is 
opposed to all attempts at "establishing the phenomenal 
character or empirical self-hood of Isvara; it rather is concer¬ 
ned with denying the empirical character of the transmigrat¬ 
ing soul and teaching that Isvara is its real Self”.* Isvara is 
the source of the universe but is not subject to the changes 
which affect the universe; it is not a part of the universal 
flux which is the universe. It is present from the very founda¬ 
tion of the world but is not a part of the process which is the 
world. The world follows from Him but He does not flow 
with the world. He is eternally real.® He is exempt from the 
attributes of empirical existence.* The realization of him alone 
can bring about the cessation of the evils and imperfections 
which are natural to empirical life and existence. The truth 
is that the words Brahman and Isvara are used by Sankara to 
designate one and the same metaphysical reality. There is 
nothing in ^ahkara to warrant the conclusion that Brahman,is 
tha Absolute Reality in his system of the Vedanta, and that 
the word Isvara has been coined by him and reserved for 
the "Apara” or the lower Brahman. The distinction between 
the Para and the Apara Brahman, between the Nirguna and 
the Saguna Brahman, is not a metaphysical distinction in 
Sankara. It is relevant and has significance within the sphere 
of practical realization. In the sp here of Upasana we are at 

1 S.B. IV. 3.10, ^ q’PnfHfn i 

2 S.B,. IV. 1.3. ^ f% 

H»Trf>vr: srfhfqm^jpTrq^riTfjT 1 

3 S.B.. 1. 1.5. ; Ailareya. S.B., I | 

4 S.B..1V. 1. 12. l; Aitarey a. S.P.. I. 1.1. 
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libarty to think of Brahman In on© way or another In order 
to comprehend lls nature and bring it nearer to ub. But 
when it is our aim to ascertain truth, which means "knowing” 
a thing an it Is, we cannot think of it in alternative ways. 
The determination of the nature of the metaphyBical truth 
cannot permit the recognition of alternative lealilies, a Brah¬ 
man as the Absolutely Heal and an Isvara who "has less of 
reality than Absolute bsing".* The distinction between the 
Para and the Apara Brahman has reference to the distinction 
between Ifiana and Upasana, or Knowledge and Activity,* If 
Apara Brahman is the Upasya, the obiect of worship, "the 
best unage of tire truth , "the way in wluch the everlasting 
real appears to our human mind”, our unwillingness to 
recognize and postulate it as the first metaphysical principle 
sliould not result in the introduction of itrationality into the 
universe and in leaving the mystery oi creation "unex- 
^>lained", 

According to Ankara Para Brahman is the same as the 
Karara or the iuddha Brahman, the same as the Nirgupa or 
Nirvlae^a Brahman; and the words Brahman and Isvara are 
used to refer to the same rsaltty. This Para Brahman Is the 
causal explanation of the world in his system, which is at 
once celled by him Brahmavada and Brahmakarapavada 
and is distinguished from other nval systems of thought in 
its insistence on Brahman being the Elficient as well as the 
Material Cause of the universe. Sankara calls his Brahma- 
kdrapavada by another nanie also, namely, Avisesepesvara- 
karapavada*, whete emphasis la laid on Brahman's being the 
sole and unconditional causal principle. The view that Isvara 
and not Brahman, the Sagupa and not Nirguna, the Apara 
and not the Para, t^ Savlsasa and not the Nirvise^ Itrahman. 
is put forward by Sankara as the causal principle of the uni* 
verse has taken so deep a root in the minds of his readers 
that nothing short of an exhaustive, systematic, and synthetic 
appeal to his Ipsisstma verba will be of any avail In removing 
irom our minds this idea. This appieal to his written words 

t R«dh«krt»h»«B'l.P.. Vol.n. P.573. 

* Katka. S B.. 1.3,3. 7ini«gl«fr SlfSiDfvvmB | 

3 5.B., It. 2.i7. 
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and the spirit in which they were written is rendered all the 
more necessary on account of the weight of authority which 
scholars like Deussen. Dasgupta, Thlbaut and Radhakrishnan 
have lent to this view by accepting it as representative of the 
main tendency of Sankara's cosmological speculation. 

Ill 

PARA BRAHMAN OR ATMAN DESCRIBED AS THE 
ROOT CAUSE 

Though from Sankara's statements to the effect that 
Brahman is the cause of universe, the view that the exigen¬ 
cies of thought demand the recognition of a Saguna Brahman, 
of an isvara who is "different” from Brahman and who is an 
"inferior” principle as Creator, is altogether excluded, yet 
there are explicit assertions of Sankara where Para Brahman 
and it alone is describsd as the originating cause of the 
universe. "All these beings take their rise from the ether 
only—this sentence clearly indicates the highest Brahman, 
since all Vedanta-texts agree in declaring that all beings 
spring from the highest Brahman.”* This Para Brahman is 
said to be the Mulakarana, the Originating Cause. It is the 
Param Karana, the Great Cause.* That very Brahman whose 
comprehension is said to lead to the summum bonum is the 
cause of the universe. "On the introductory words, 'he who 
knows Brahman attains the highsst', there follows a mantra 
proclaiming that Brahman is true Existence, Intelligence and 
Infinity; after that it is said that from this very Brahman there 
sprang at first the ether and then all other moving and non¬ 
moving things, and that entering into the beings which it 
had emitted. Brahman stays in the recess, inmost of all.”* 
Brahman is described as Akasa in the UpaniRad, and this 
Akasa or Ether is said to be the revealer of all names and 
forms.* This Akasa is the Para Brahman according to ^h- 

1 S.B..T. I.J2. fg fsnni ^ MtVT- 

wPt R«rt?T I 

2 ibid. 

3 S.B.. I. 1.15. 
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kara. "The word 'Ether' can denote the highest Brahman 
only, because it is designated as a different thing. The com 
plete revelation of name and form cannot be accomplished 
by anything else except Brahman, according to the text 
which declares Brahman's creative agency, 'Let me enter (into 
those beings)with this living Self and evolve names andform.s' * 
It is on account of the revelation of names and forms that 
creatorship is the characteristic mark of Brahman. * The 
Para Brahman alone is the causal principle: and it is only the 
Karana Brahman that can be said to be above the manifold¬ 
ness, the diversity, and the division which affect the Apara 
Brahman * The Karana Brahman is One and Non-dual. "In 
the manifested Brahman we may meet women but not in the 
Karana Brahman, ( which is) the causal principle; for it is one 
and indivisible and knows no second, as is evident from the 
texts, 'Where one sees nothing else' and 'Who shall find 
whom there?'"* The word Brahman is always used by Sah- 
kara to mean Para Brahman, unless otherwise indicated; and 
when Brahman is described as the source of the universe, it 
is this Brahman and not any "inferior” or "phenomenal” rea¬ 
lity that is meant.* All the Vedanta texts are at one in using 
the word "Brahman” to mean Brahman which is the cause of 
the world.* The distinction between Brahman and Uvara 
conceived as different metaphysical principles is sanctioned 
neither by his written words nor by the spirit which informs 
his writing. There is only one ultimate principle. It is the 
Self of the universe and of every one of us. It is an interest¬ 
ing problem for the student of Ankara to discover how, in¬ 
spite of definite statements of iahkara to the effect that Para 
Brahman is the cause of universe, the view that Apara and 
not Para, Savisesa and not Nirvisesa Brahman, is the originat- 

^~ibid., VI. 3.2. 

2 S.B., I. 3.41, 

3 Msnd. S.E., II.2.8. qt ^ ^ I S B..1I1. 2.1 4. 
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4 Taitt. S. B., I. ll-l- 
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ing cause came to be accepted as representing the orthodox 
Vedanta position. We shall take up this question when we 
discuss the relation between Sankara and the Vivarana 
School of Prakasatman. Meanwhile it is necessary to show 
the hollowness of the view that Isvara and not Brahman is 
the creative principle by adducing more statements of San¬ 
kara where he speaks of Para Brahman as evolving the uni¬ 
verse and guiding its course as its inner controller. "The 
highest Brahman only is the evolving agent."* "And as the 
worlds and everything else are produced from the highest 

Brahman, so the pranas also.As ether and so 

on are understood to be effects of the highest Brahman, 
so the pranas also are effects of the highest Brahman."* 
This statement as to the origin of the praiia, etc., from Brah¬ 
man cannot be taken in a secondary sense; for the whole 
point of Saiikara's metaphysics is to show that Brahman, be¬ 
ing the only reality, is the cause of everything and that this 
is why by knowing one thing every other thing is known, 
nothing being, in essence, other than that one thing. On 
any other interpretation the promissory utterance about the 
possibility of knowing everything by knowing the One will 
have to be abandoned, according to iaiikara, which would 
mean an abandonment of the very truth for which Saiikara’s 
system stands, namely that Reality is advaitam or non-dual, 
^ahkara cannot be expected to introduce surreptitiously an 
"inferior” principle in the form of Isvara, when he has him¬ 
self been battling throughout his works against any and every 
form of dualism and pluralism. 

Deussen’s view that, according to oaiikara. Brahman, 
in order to create, requires a plurality of powers, and as 
these stand in contradiction to a nirvis??am Brahman, only 
"a sagunam, savise§am”, not "a nirguriam, nirvise^am” Brah¬ 
man, can be a creator does little justice to Sahkara. The 
whole point of Sankara’s view of evolution or creation is that 
it is a process of differentiation in which unity gives rise to 
multiplicity, homogeneity to heterogeneity, indefiniteness to 
definiteness. In Sankar a's words, it is a p rocess of the sama- 

1 S B., II. 4. 20. I 

2 s. B., II. 1.1. g?rr siorr | 
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nya, the general or universal, setting itself up as the vi^sa, 
the special or particular.* Brahman is the Mahasamanya 
according to Sankara, the Great Universal from which all the 
variety of genera and species and the particulars included 
in them arise and separate and which includes them all.® 
These are all unified in Brahman and are not different from 
it. As the Mahasamanya, Brahman is the "Root Cause" of 
the universe, whose reality cannot be denied.* This Root or 
Original Cause, the Mulaprakrti which is Sankara s Brahman, 
is nirvise§am, devoid of all specifications and particulariza¬ 
tions, though it is the sourse of all particulars and differentia¬ 
tions. This is why Sankara calls Brahman one "without 
breath and without mind, pure, higher than the high, impe¬ 
rishable”.* "Without breath, without mind, pure”*-these accord¬ 
ing to Ankara, are the characterizations of the ^addha 
Brahman, which is to be sharply distinguished from the Saguna 
or the gualified Brahman.* It follows that it is the Suddha, the 
Nirguria, and not the Saguiia Brahman, which is the creative 
principle behind the universe. The Buddha or the unquali¬ 
fied Brahman is the Root Cause. The conception of the 
Saguna Brahman, as we have shown, is the conception of the 
Upasya Brahman in Sankara s system. Far from represent¬ 
ing a metaphysical truth which explains the existence of 
names and forms themselves, it is an embodiment of "the 
imperfect hgaiative ideas which we form of the Godhead 
in order to bring it nearer to our understanding and our 
worship", and presupposes the evolution of names and form, 
which supply the very basis of these presentation forms. 
This is not only a matter of inference for us, to be arrived at 
with the help of statements made at different places. There 
are explicit statements of Sankara to this effect. "Though 
devoid of all specifications, it certainly exists, being known 

1 s. B. 11.3. 9. ft?!'?! i 

2 Brhad. S. B., II. 4. 9. 

3 S. B., II. 4. 7. JJ^SIfriprwniTirST^RfTSrHfTTTT I iT^sr?f=TTWHTJi«l% 
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as the root cause of the universe; for that Into which effects 
are absorbed must undoubtedly exist. The whole system of 
effects traced back in the ascendinQ series of subtlety leads 
to the conviction of something as existent (In the last resort) 

.Therefore the cause of the world the Atman, must 

be known as existing."* Brahman is the essence of tire 
entire universe of name and form, and being the essence it is 
the Mulakaratid, the Original Cause, Mulaprakrti, the Abori¬ 
ginal Stuff, the Paramakaraina, the Great Cause.* 

When it is said that Brahman is "without praira, without 
mind, and pure", it is not meant that Brahman on account of 
being immutable is not the cause of the manifested universe. 
This way of characterizing the Nirguna or Nirvisesa Brahman 
is not meant to negabve its creativity. It is only a way of 
emphasizing the truth that prana, etc., do not maintain their 
nature eternally and always as Brahman maintains its nature. 
Brahman therefore which Is eternal perdurability, cannot be 
said to be "endowed with prana, etc.," because they are 
partial moments in the Absolute life of Brahman. "If prana, 
etc., existed as such in their own forms before their creation, 
like the Puru^a, then the Puru^a might be said to be "with 
prana" because of their then existence. But they, the prana 
and the rest, do not, like the purusa, exist in their own forms 
before their creation. So the highest Purusa is without prana, 
etc., just as Devadatta is said to be without a son before one 
is bron to him."* According to Ankara, the mind and all the 
sensory organs and their objects are bom of this Ungualified 
Brahman, which is without prana, witliout mind and pure.* 
In the Brhadaranyakopani§ada "this very being who is to be 
known from the Upani^ads and who has been described as 
'Not this. Not this’, who projects eight beings and withdraws 

them into the heart.who transcends the being identi 

lied with the universe with his three states.body, heart 

and sufra, has been described both directly and os the 

1 Katha S- B., 11. 3. H. jia-ft . 

2 s. B.. II. 2 . 9: II. 3. 14. 

3 Mund. S. B., II. 1. 2. 

4 Ibid , II. I. 3. 
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material cause of the universe in the words 'Knowledge, 
Bliss*, etc.**' 

Brahman is called the Aksara. the Immutable, by Sankara, 
and from this Immutable the whole creation is said to take its 
rise, "just as the spider without requiring any other cause 
itself creates, that is, sands out threads not distinct irom 
its own body and again absorbs them itself"*. At another 
place this Immutable Aksara is said to be the very essence of 
the universe, its tmmortal source, from which it proceeds and 
into which it Is absorbed*. In view of such statements It is 
difficult to believe that Sahkara would have approved of Pro¬ 
fessor Radhakrishnan’s line of argument explaining and justi¬ 
fying the "recognition of a Saguna Brahman or changing 
Brahman, an Isvara" as necessary to account for "the world 
of becoming", because Brahman, which is Immutable, cannot 
give rise to change. 

The words Atman, Paramatman, and Brahman are used 
in the same sense by Sahkara. Atman is the same as Para¬ 
matman. It is Brahman itself*. Paramatman and Brahman 
are the same as Ananda*. The same metaphysical reality 
which is declared to be the supreme source and the First 
and Final Cause of the universe Is indifferently named Brah¬ 
man, Atman, and Paramatman. It is said to be the Atman of 
the entire universe precisely because ft is its originating 
cause.* The creation of the entire system of effects cannot 
possibly belong to any Self ohrer than the highest Self*. 
"Everything springs from ttie Atman, Is dissolved in it, and 
remains Imbued with it during continuance, for It cannot be 
perceived apart from the Atman."* Atman is the Self-comm- 

1 Brh«d. 3. B.. IV. 1.1, atVrfVr?; ^ 

^ Wk'?; fmYprirpRr »sr’ j 

i Mund. S. B>, 1.1.7. 

3 Ibid., U. I. 1. 

4 s. B.. 1. s. 1, sn^xrgww r 
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unicating life according to Sankara’. Thore are not two 
views Iraceable In Sankara regarding Iho creative aspect 
of Supreme_Roality which is sometimes called Brahman, 
sometimes Atman and at other times Paramatman. "As 
the creator is described in any one Vedanta passage as 
all-knowing, the Lord of all, without a second, so he is repre¬ 
sented in all other Vedanta passages also. Brahman is, for 
Instance, described as Truth, Knowledge, and Inhnity,'*" 
Here the word "Knowledge" and so likewise the statement 
made later on that "Brahman desired" intimate that Brahman 
is of the nature of intelligence. Further, the text declares that 
the cause of the world is the Lord by representing it as not 
dependent on anything else. It further applies to the cause 
of the world the term "Atman", and represents it as abiding 
within the series of sheaths beginning with the gross body, 
whereby it affirms it to be the internal self within all beings. 
Again, in the passage "May I bo many, may I grow forth" — 
it tells how the Self becomes many, and thereby declares that 
the creator is non-different from the created effects. The 
same characteristics which in the above passages are predi¬ 
cated of Brahman, viewed as the Cause of the world, we find 
to be predicated of it in other passages also.* 

IV 

PARA BRAHMAN DESCRIBED AS PARAM 
ISVARA 

Just os Brahman, Atman, and Paramatman are declared 
to bo the originating cause of the world and its inner essence 
by virtue of this causality, similarly Isvara also is invariably 

described as the source and the end of the whole creation. 
The word "Isvara" is used in Sankara to indicate the same 
Absolute Reality as is signified by the words Brahman, 
Atman and Paramatman. and not any other entity which is 
"different" from them or on a lower level, or which is a medi¬ 
ating principle between Brahman and the world, or which is, 

1 s-B.. t. 4. S6. anTiPT; ^ i 
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In any 83n#e, illusory or phanomsnal or posAaaaaa a dahclent 
or borrowed reality. All these views are at variance with the 
teachlruj of Ankara, who openly declares that "in any al- 
lerapt to ascertain the truo raasnln 3 of the Vedanta texts we 
meet with no Intelligent reality except the omniscient Uvara, 
whose essence Is eternal freedom".' He Is described in the 
following Upanlsiiic t« a: "There la no other seer but He, 
there is no other percelver but He, there Is no other knowar 
but He"*; There is nothing that sees, hears, perceives, knows 
but It"*; "Thou art that"*, "1 am Brahman"*. It is the highest 
reality. It Is eternally existent and eternally perfect.* From 
Ankara's statement that "ihera Is no parmanenoo anywhere 
apart from the highest Brahman"*, and Isvara Is eternally 
real. It would naturally follow that Isvara and Brahman are 
one and the same. But even the bare possibility ot doubt is 
excluded when we find him attributing the work of creation 
and of the revelalion of name and form, in one and tha same 
passage, indifferently to Para Brahman and to P.iram^svara. 
"For the text says at first ‘that divinity, etc., and then goes on 
in the first person, let ma evolve', which implies the stale- 

ment that Para Brahman only is the evolving agent. 

That the highest Lord iParamesvara) alone evolves the names 
and forms Is a principle acknowledged by all the Upanisads. 
The evolution of names and forms, therefore, is exclisively 
the work of the highest Lord, who is also the author of the 
Inpartlte arrangements."* It Is no account of oneness of 
Isvara and Brahman that the realization of Isvara as our very 
Atman Is Insisted upon by Ankara lor the attainment of tlie 

i s.B, u. X JO. 
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summum laonum. For Sailkara the choice 1» not between 
"the realization ol Brahman" or "ihe realization ol lavara". It 
la a choice between two dilleront ways In which Brahman 
and Isvara, which are one and the same, are to be realized— 
whether the realization of Brahman and Isvara as our very 
"Atman", our very "Sell", will ensure the attainment of 
human periection. or the realization of them as something 
other than our Self, as our controller or governor. For ^n> 
kara the possibility of libaration is bound up with the first 
alternative. Accordingly he says that "the great Lord is la 
be realized as our very Sell".* To the question whether the 
Paramatman is to be realized as one with us or as other than 
our Saif his uniform answer is: "as our very Sell".* The 
p>article "tat" In the sscrsd for.nula of Ihe Vadanitn, namely 
"tattvamast" signifies, according to ^hkara, "the thinking 
Brahman which it the cause of the origin, etc., of the world, 
and which is known from piassages like the following: "Brah¬ 
man. which Is Knowledge and Bliss"*; "Brahman is unseen 
but seeing, unknown but knowing"*; "not produced, not 
Bubiect to old age. not subject to death, not ccarse, not fine, 
not short, not long".* Param Atman, Param Brahman. Param 
Isvara are words which are used by Sankara Invariably to 
designate one and the same entity which is the highest value 
and the highest reality and, in the latter capacity, the highest 
Self and the source of the universe also.* ;As Brahman 
and Moksa are said to be eternally perfect, so Isvara also is 
described as Nityasiddha.* Tnis eternally real and eternally 
perfect Isvara Is the subject-matter of Paravidya, and the rea¬ 
lization of it results in the attainment of summum bonum. In 
Ankara's By8tem"the Indestructible is declared to be the sub¬ 
ject ot Paravidyi. If we were to assume that ihe Indestructible 

I 8.B., IV. 1.4. gTH«rr»T ^ VTtATviwiPr •“>•1 
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distinguished by invisibility and like qualities is something 
different from the highest Isvara, the knowledge referring to 
it would not be Paravidya. The distinction of Para and 
Apara Vidya is made on account of the diversity of their 
results, the former leading to absolute good, the latter to 
merely worldly exaltation.”’ 

Deussen's view that Isvara and the treatment of creation 
belong to Aparavidya is hardly consistent with the position 
of Sankara, who takes special care to do way with all such 
views as seek to establish two or more metaphysical realities. 
There are no "fluctuations” between the empirical and the 
metaphysical standpoint in the sphere of cosmology as Deu- 
ssen supposes to be the case. The root of the whole difficulty 
is that Deussen starts with the presumption that "the metaphy¬ 
sics of the Vedanta has two forms”, an esoteric and an exote¬ 
ric, and that these two forms are present and run parallel in 
all the provinces of the Vedanta teaching. But the truth is 
that Sankara adopts only one standpoint, namely that of value, 
and it is from this standpoint that he explains the fact of 
creation and the meaning of the creative process. Deussen 
misses the truth that the distinction between the Aparavidya 
and the Paravidya is an axiological distinction in Sankara, the 
former dealing with the relative good ( abhyudaya ) and the 
latter with the absolute good ( nihsreyasa ); the Aparavidya 
treats of creation as a fact, the paravidya seeks to determine 
the meaning of this fact. It is only when we give up the 
standpoint of value which is central to Sankara's metaphysics 
that we are led to imagine that his teaching of the metaphy¬ 
sical identity of Brahman and the world "cannot be brought 
into harmony with the ample and realistic treatment which 
he himself bestowed on it”.* The fluctuations between the 
empirical and the metaphysical standpoint in the sphere of 
Cosmology of which Deussen speaks, the false connections 
in the organism of his system which he discovers, and San¬ 
kara 's alleged failure to bring together the exoteric doctrines 
into a whole of exoteric metaphysics, which he considers 
essential, are all connected with the failure to realise that 
Sahkara’s metaphysics is a metaphysics of value. 


1 s.B. I. 2. 22. 
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The words Brahman and Isvara Indicate one and the 
same metaphysical reality, and accordingly Brahman and 
Isvara are indifferently described as the cause and the source 
of the origin, subsistence and dissolution of the universe. 
"That omniscant and omnipotent cause from which proceed 
the origin, subsistence and dissolution of this world is Brah- 
maru"* "The origin, etc., of the world possessing the characte¬ 
ristics stated above cannot possibly proceed from anything 
else except the Isvara possessing the Qualities noted above."* 
The real nature of Brahman or Isvara is above all particula¬ 
rizations because Brahman is advaitam, non-dual, and there 
is nothing other than it. "The real form of Isvara is devoid of 
all particularizations and specihcation8."*To the objection that 
the absolute unity and non-duality of the Self or Brahman 
does not leave any room for the ascription of creative activity 
to it Sankara's unequivocal answer is that the fundamental 
tenet which he has outlined in 1.1. 2, namely that the crea¬ 
tion, subsistence and roabsorption of the world proceed from 
an omniscient, omnipotent Lord, is not contradicted here. 
"That tenet is maintained and we do not teach anything 
contrary to it."‘ 

Brahman is described by Ankara as the reality "from 
which are bom all the living things from Brahma to a worm, 
by which, being bom, these living things are sustained, into 
which these beings enter at the time of their destruction and 
with which they become one, from which these things do not 
swerve either at birth or death or during their existence". 
This is the description of Brahman, and we are asked to realize 
this Brahman with a view to attaining immortality.* "Passages 
like 'He wished, may I be many, may I grow forth'show in the 
first place that the Atman is the agent in the independent 
activity which is preceded by its reflection; and in the second 
place that it is the material cause also, since the words 'may 
I be many’ intimate that the rellective desire of multiplying 

1 S. B., I. I- 2>’ I- I. !• 20. 
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itself has the inner Atman for its object.”* The scripture, by 
saying that "the Self made itself”, intends to bring out the 
agency as well as the objectivity of the Self.* 

It must be remembered that i I is a concession to the 
ordinary modes of speech that Brahman is spoken of as the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world. In Brah¬ 
man itself there is no such distinction. The distinction is 
relevant to human ways of speaking the truth, and language 
always falls short of Brahman. Sankara's dissatisfaction with 
the thinkers who view God as the efficient cause only is due 
to the fact that these introduce into the nature of God a 
dualism, and therefore an imperfection, which, on their own 
assumption, is quite foreign to his nature. All of them profess 
to be Advaitavadins but they are not able to remain consis¬ 
tent with the Advaita creed. It is only a radical revision of 
the tables of stone on which their tenets are engraved that 
can bring about the much needed harmony between their 
silent assumption and their explicit faith, want of which is the 
bane of their systems. 


Y 

‘ THE UNITY OF THE ONTOLOGICAL AND 

THE COSMOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE 

"The Atman is the 'operative' cause because there is no 
other ruling principle, and the 'material’ cause because there 
is no other substance from which the world could originate.”* 
In Ankara's works we do not even find a trace of the distinc¬ 
tion between the Nirguna and the Mayasabala Brahman of 
which Prakasatman and the modern interpreters make so 
much. The very problem for which the later Vedanta had to 
create a metaphysical principle in the form of a Mayavisista 
Brahman is non-existent in Sankara. Brahman is always 
declared to be the origin and the source of the universe, 

’ 1 s. B.. 174. 24. ~ 

2 S. B., 1.4. 26. 

3 S. B.. 1. 4. 23, 
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{§ V.) UNITY OF ONTOLOGICAL AND COSMOLOGICAL PBINCIPLE3 


and the word Isvara is uniformly used as synonymous with 
Brahman. This Brahman or Isvara is the principle in the 
realization of which consists the summum bonum of life. 
Ankara has summarized his discussions, extending over 
several pages in certain places, in his Commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra, and these summaries unmistakably point to 
Brahman as the First Cause and as the highest end of human 
life. Sankara sums up his long discussion carried on in the 
commentary on the first four Sutras in the following words; 
"So far it has been declared that the Vedanta passages whose 
purport is to intimate to us the truth of Brahman being the 
Atman of every one of us, refer exclusively to Brahman with¬ 
out any reference to action. And it has been further shown 
that Brahman is the omniscient, omnipotent cause of the 
origin, subsistence and dissolution of the world.”* A little 
further on we find him re-emphasising the same point. All 
the Vedanta texts uniformly teach that the cause of the 

world is the intelligent Brahman.They declare the 

Atman to be the cause.The all-knowing Brahman is 

therefore to be viewed as the cause of the world, on account 
of the uniformity of view of the Vedanta texts.”* In the beg¬ 
inning of the Second Pada of the First Adhyaya Sankara 
summarizes the contents of his comments on the sutras of 
the first pada in the following words: "In the First Pada Brah¬ 
man has been shown to be the cause of the origin, subsis¬ 
tence and reabsorption of the entire world, comprising the 
ether and the other elements. Of this Brahman, which is the 
cause of the entire world certain characteristics have (impli- 
citly) been declared—all-pervadingness, eternity,omniscence, 
its being the Self of all, and so on.” A little further on, summ- 
arizing his discussions, he says again the same thing; ”After 
having set forth inguiry into Brahman as the main topic, we 
have first defined Brahman as that from which the origin, 
etc. We have, thereupon, refuted the objection that this 
definition holds good of the Pradhana also by showing 
that there is no scriptural authority for this.* We have shown 
in detail that the common purport of all the Vedanta texts is 

B., 1.1- 5. 

2 s. B., I. 1-11. 

3 s. B., I. 1. 5. 
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to set forth the doctrine that Brahman, and not Pradhana. is 
the cause of the world.”* The whole of the First Adhyaya 
is summarized at the end, and the discussion is shown to 
have developed the view thet Brahman is the First or Origi¬ 
nating Cause, and, as such, the very Self of every one of us, 
and it is the one aim of all the Vedanta texts to establish the 
selfhood of Brahman* ”It has been shown in the First 
Adhyaya that the omniscient Isvara is the cause of the origin 
of this world in the same way as clay is the material cause of 
jars and gold of golden ornaments; that by his controlling 
the created world, he is the cause of the subsistence of the 
world, just as the magician is the cause of the subsistence 
of the magical display; and that lastly he is the cause of this 
emitted world being finally reabsorl^d into his essence, just 
as the four classes of creatures are reabsorbed into the earth. 
It has been further proved that Isvara is the Self of every 
one of us.”* There is no alternative left to us except recog¬ 
nizing that there is on^y one ultimate Reality in Sankara. We 
may call it Brahman, Atman or Isvara. It is the source of the 
entire multiplicity of the universe, and its destiny also. In 
the realization of this Brahman as our very Self lies the 
perfection of human achievement, and with it the cessation 
of transmigratory existence and its atiendent. evils and 
imperfections. 

VI . 

THE THEORY OF MAYASABALA BRAHMAN 

The theory that it is the Maya^bala Brahman and not 
the Buddha which is the creative principle behind the unive¬ 
rse with its richness and variety is as old as Prakasatman 
( 1200 A. D.) and has been revived in modern times with 
much force of argument and added strength of conviction. 
It was Prakasatman who, for the first time in the history of the 
Advaita Vedanta, impressed upon us the necessity of recog¬ 
nizing a Mayavisista Brahman in order to explain the becom¬ 
ing of the universe on the ground that the Suddha Brahman, 
by its nature, was not an efficient metaphysical principle. 


1 s. B.. 1. 4.1. 

2 S. B.. 1. 1. 1. 

3 S:B.. II. 1. 1. 
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With the recognition of the distinction between the Suddha 
and the MayavUista Brahman, he also distinguished between 
the "tatastha” and the "svarupa” laksana of Brahman, and 
creatorship was declared to be the tatastha laksana of Brah¬ 
man. According to Prakasatman the world of becoming can¬ 
not be due to Brahman, which is the object of the inguiry 
undertaken by the Brahma Sutra. Creation presupposes a 
multiplicity of powers adapted to a variety of actions and 
the power to generate it is foreign to and inconsistent with 
the nature of the Visuddha Brahman. The creative power is 
thus merely upalaksana of Brahman. It is not its essential 
nature but merely an accidental feature of it.* Deussen 
repeated the same thing about seven hundred years after Pra¬ 
kasatman, when he wrote that, in order to create. Brahman 
requires a plurality of powers, but as these stand in contra¬ 
diction to a Nirvisesa Brahman, only a Saguna, Savi^sam,not 
a Nirgunam, Nirvisesam Brahman can be creator. Prak^sat- 
man's logic leads him to recognize another principle which, 
in conjunction with Brahman, would be able to produce the 
world of name and form with its multiplicity of agents and 
enjoyers and objects of enjoyment. This second principle is 
that of Maya. Brahman qualified by Maya is the causal 
explanation of the universe* Vidyaranya,one of the most not¬ 
able representatives of the Vivarana school of Sankara Ved¬ 
anta, in commenting upon Prakasatman's Pahcapadikaviva- 
rana, distinguishes between the Suddha and the Karana 
Brahman, and attributes the work of creation to the latter. 
Though, according to him, the Suddha Brahman cannot be 
said to have anything to do with creation and the creative 
pjocess, the Mayavisista Brahman is vitally connected with 
it and alone deserves to be viewed as the explanatory princi¬ 
ple. The Second Sutra is a definition, not of the Suddha,but of 
the Karana Brahman.* Vidyaranya's reasons for the inability 

1 Pancapadika Vivarana. P. 205. ^ 

2 lbid..^qTi;f^^HT<T«TrJTiF^F5IGj 

5 % 1 

3 VivaranaprameraSangraha, P.643, 

i irt h 5 
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of Brahman to explain the origin of the universe are the same 
as those given by Prakasatman. He also feels the necessity 
of recognizing another principle in addition to Brahman 
which in cooperation with it would be able to produce the 
universe and sustain it. The conception of Mayavisi?ta Brah¬ 
man is the conception of such a principle, which combines 
within Itself both being and becoming. Brahman is change¬ 
less. In order to explain change, either it must be joined to 
a principle of change or the principle of change must be 
added to it. Maya is this principle of creativity. Both Brah¬ 
man and Maya should be brought together, and as the result 
of this arithmetical process we get a Mayavisi§ta Brahman 
other than the Suddha Brahman, who is invested with creative 
power and the force of conservation.* 


VII 

PADMA.PADA AND THE VALUE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN UPA AND VISE$A LAKSANA 


Padmapada distinguishes between the "upa laksana” 
and the "visesa laksana” of Brahman. "That from which the 
origin, etc.” is the upa lak?ana of Brahman, according to 
Padmapada, and not the visesa laksana, because it does not 
tell us that about Brahman knowing and realizing which we 
can attain the highest beatitude. It only tells us that we must 
acknowledge an All-sustaining Reality which is the origin of 
the universe and in which the universe rests. It does not tell 
us what the essence of this reality is. The realization of the 
summum bonum of life is not to be attained by simply recog 

nizing that Brahman is the "general cause” of the universe 

This knowledge has no special fruit attached to it One must 
realize that Brahman is the Self of every one, and that this 
Brahman is "all-knowing, all powerfuL and supreme bliss” 
Realization of this "svarupa” of Brahman brings about the 


1 P. 684 
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VPA AND VI3ESA LAKSANA 


emancipation of the soul.* The Second Sutra gives us a 
characteristic which no doubt belongs to Brahman, but it does 
not take us to the very heart of Brahman. It does not tell us 
what its essence is, because merely by realizing this we cannot 
become what Brahman itself is. For Padmapada the causal 
argument which the Second Sutra sums up can only point to 
the indisp>ensability of Brahman to a rational explanation of 
the universe. It points to the necessity of acknowledging an 
absolute reality which is the source of the universe and in 
which the universe is grounded. But more than this it does 
not claim to tell us. In the words of Padmapada, the Second 
Sutra gives us an idea of Brahman as the "general cause” 
only.* The Upanisadic text "that from which these beings 
are bom, that by which, when born, they live, that into which 
they enter at their death”, embodies the necessity of acknow¬ 
ledging this absolute cause. But it does not contain the final 
conclusion of the Upanisad regarding the nature of this 
cause. The text, by affirming the reality of this cause, only 
urges inquiry into its true essence. It asks us to "to try to 
know that”.* Sankara makes it clear that this text is not the 
last word about the true nature of Brahman. "The proposi¬ 
tion which finally determines the sense of the above passage 
runs as follows: 'From bliss these beings are born; by bliss 
when born, they live; into bliss they enter at their death'.”* 
It is this which gives us an insight into the true essence of 
Brahman, and consequently this is the visesa lak§ana of 
Brahman. As the view which regards Brahman as the gene¬ 
ral cause merely is not conducive to the true realization of 
Brahman, being only a half-truth about its nature. Padmapada 
speaks of it as the view about "the indifferent causal princi¬ 
ple of the universe,”® a view in which there is no trace of the 
intrinsic values of consiousness and bliss which in their indi¬ 
visible unity constitute Brahman.* Creatorship, therefore, is 

1 Pancapadika: P. 89. 5^ ^ 

2 Ibid.. P. 93. I 

3 cTgggr i 

4 s.B., 1 1 . 2 . 

5 Pancapadika. P. 84. SpicirTTW SrfiPTRT I 

6 ibid P. 81, I 
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the upa laksana of Brahman, and does not point to anything 
"special” about it.’ 

In order to get a complete insight into the true nature of 
Brahman, Padmapada asks us to read Sankara's comments on 
the Second and the Fourth Sutras together. The Second 
Sutra purports to establish the nature of Brahman as the high¬ 
est reality. But as this reality is one with and inseparable 
from the highest value, to view the real in abstraction from 
all value would be to take an existential view of it and reduce 
it to the status of a mere existent. As the Second Sutra is 
content to view Brahman as the absolute reality only, accord¬ 
ing to Padmapada, taken by itself it gives iis only an existen¬ 
tial account of Brahman and thus embodies merely its upa 
laksana. But to be content with the existential view of reality 
is to be content with a onesided, incomplete and therefore 
erroneous view of it. The existential view should therefore be 
brought in harmony with the valuational veiw. The creative 
nature of Brahman should be read as part and parcel of its 
value character. The creative Monism of Sankara would 
then be indentical with his Monism of the Good. In his com¬ 
mentary on the Fourth Sutra Sankara has mainly shown that 
Brahman is the highest value and is the Self of every one of 
us; and true to the standpoint of value, which he adopts in 
full agreement with his master Sankara, Padmapada insists 
upon the ontological problem being conceived as part and 
parcel of the general axiological problem. His repeated asser¬ 
tion that in order to have real knowledge of Brahman after 
we are convinced that it is the general cause of everything, 
we must read together the texts, 'that from which all these 
beings are born', and 'thou art that' is an invitation to shift 
the centre of gravity of philosophical thought from mere 
being to value. He finds it intolerable to permit the Second 
and the Fourth Sutras and ^ehkara's comments thereon to 
stand in isolation from each other, bacause, accordiding to 
him, reality and value are ultimately one and inseparable, 

' 1 Ibid.. 81 | P. 76, 

fq: HST'ir arrf ’TqqiH 3t?iTr?rfii |; p. 77, 
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(I VIl) 

and he finds reality, which the second sutra undertakes to 
discuss, intolerable without raising it to the sphere of value, 
and deems it equally difficult to think of value, which is the 
content of the Fourth Sutra, without Implying some form of 

being.* , ,, 

Padmapada Imagines an objection to the effect that all 

that was to be said about the nature of Brahman and all the 

texts which served to elucidate it have already been mention* 
ed by iahkara in his commentary on the Second Sutra and 
there is little justification for further quotations in order 
to throw more light on Brahmen’s nature under the Fourth 
Sutra.* In answer to this supposed objection. Padmapada 
points out that In his commentary or the Second Sutra, 
Ankara has brought out only one aspect of Brahmans 
nature, namely its nature as the Ab.^olute Reality. Brahman's 
nature as the most supreme Value also possesses much 
greater significance for a philosophy like that of ^hkara, 
the driving force of which is not merely ontological but 
rather ax iological, and which is committed to the thesis that 
all problems of metaphysics ultimately resolve Into questions 
of value. The Second Sutra does not deal with Brahman as 
the Supreme Good and consequently is limited to the exposi¬ 
tion of an aspect of reality which, taken by itself, cannot lead 
us to the very heart of it and the realization of which cannot 
ensure that eternal beatitude which is Brahman itself. Such 
a Brahman is a "tajastha Brahman" for Padmapada. and the 
texts quoted by Ankara in his commentary on the Sutra 
"Janmadyasya Yatab" are Ulustrative of this "tatastha Brah¬ 
man".* The commentary on the Fourth Sutra is especially 
devoted to the exposition of the truth that Brahman is the 
most supreme value and also the Self of everyone and that in 
the realization of this consists the perfection of life. To bring 
out this aspect of Brahman is to bring out the value side o. 
reality, that aspect which really matters for metaphysics. The 
commentary on the Fourth Sutra is not conte nt to v iew Br.ah- 

1 ^ afe5iirra»TniJT 

< i 

2 B. S.. l. I. 4. « 
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man as the "indifferent causal principle", but endeavours to 
establish it as constituting the very essence of human life, 
being Infinite Reality, Infinite Consciousness and Infinite 
Bliss. The texts quoted under this sutra are illustrative of the 
Selfhood of Brahman and the oneness of the individual with 
the universal Self, the latter being represented as the embodi¬ 
ment in one indivisible Absolute Experience of the values of 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda. The comments on this sutra give what 
Padmapada calls the visesa laksana of Brahman and what, 
in the history of later Vedanta, came to be known as the 
svarupa laksana of Brahman.* 

The distinction between upa laksana and visesa laksana 
thus turns out to be a value distinction in the philosophy of 
Padmapada. It may be said to be a distinction bet¬ 
ween the "existential” definition of Brahman and the "axiolo¬ 
gical” definition of it. The upa laksana may be said to be 
the "existential” definition of Brahman, because it merely 
points to the bare existence of Brahman as a substance; it is 
upa laksaiia, because it merely takes us near Brahman but does 
not let us in. Knowledge of the bare existence of Brahman 
as substance is not kno-vledge of the essence of Brahman. 
Knowledge of the essence or value which is indistinguish¬ 
able from Brahman the real would be knowledge of the visesa 
lak?ana of Brahman. The visesa laksana may thus be said to 
be the "axiological” definition of Brahman. Brahman is the 
essence of the universe, and unless we view Brahman as 
such our characterization of it as "that from which the origin, 
etc., of this universe” will be devoid of the very truth which 
Brahman in itself is.* 

INSPIRATION FROM ^ANKARA, THE MASTER 

Padampada, in indicating the distinction between the 
upa laksana and the visesa laksana of Brahman, has drawn 

" 1 ibid., P. 84. 
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his inspiration from his master iahkara, in whose writings 
the distinction is perfectly clear, though the technical terms 
"upa laksana” and "vise^a lak§ana” are not to be met with 
there. Sankara supplied the material and Padmapada gave 
an official "form” to it. The instrumental or mediating func¬ 
tion of the spatio-temp >rdl universe is the larger idealistic 
truth which oahkara always emphasized and endeavoured to 
make clear. The truth of the creative process is constituted 
by trie values of which the process itself is a reve'ation. 
Sankara would whole-heartedly approve of Padmapada 's 
statement that no trace of the essence of Brahmanhood is 
discoverable in the bare assertion"that everything has sprung 
from Brahman”. This is an assertion about the mere "that”, 
and says nothing about the "what”. To give the "what” 
would be to give the essence. The essence would be the 
visesa laksana. The second Sutra tells us about the "that”, 
and Sankara in his commentary merely throws out a hint ab¬ 
out the "what” leaving the full exposition of the nature of 
the "what” for his commentary on the Fourth Sutra. The pro¬ 
cess of creation, as understood and treated by Saiakara, points 
to Brahman, but is not the essence of Brahman. It is existence 
and presupposes essence. What the nature of essence is 
has to be ascertained, and emancipation is connected only 
with the realization of the essence. Among several state¬ 
ments of Sankara from which Padmapada may be said to have 
derived his distinction between the upa laksana and the 
visesa laksana of Brahman, the following may be given as an 
instance : "While the cognition of the oneness of Brahman is 
a means to final release, there is nothing to show that any 
independent fruit is connected with the view that Brahman, 
by undergoing a modification, passes over into the form of 
this world. The Scripture expressly declares that fruit atta¬ 
ches only to the knowledge that the Immutable Brahman is 

the Self of everyone.Hence whatever is stated as having 

no special fruit of its own, as for instance the passages about 
Brahman modifying itself into the form of this world, is to be 
understood as but a means for the comprehension of Brah¬ 
man. Whatever has no result of its own, but is mentioned in 
connection with something which has such a result, is sub- 
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ordinate to the latter.' This statement when read in conjunc¬ 
tion with Ankara’s assertion in the concluding portion of his 
commentary on the Second Sutra that the "what” of the "that” 
from which the origin, etc., of the world takes place, is consti¬ 
tuted by Ananda leaves no room for doubting that the dis¬ 
tinction between the "substantial” and "essential” definitions 
of Brahman as drawn by Padmapada was clearly present to 
Sankara's mind. The statement that "from Bliss these beings 
are born; by Bliss, when born, they live; into Bliss they enter 
attheir death” is one which "finally determines the sense” 
of the passage which has been summed up in the sutra 
"Janmadyasya Yatah”. This utterance is the" nirnayavakyam” 
according to Sankara, which Padmapada, using more tec¬ 
hnical language, calls the visasa laksana of Brahman. 

Padmapada is careful to point out that Sankara s com¬ 
mentary on the Second Sutra does not omit the mention the 
visesa laksana, or as the later Vedantins called it, the svarupa 
laksaiia, of Brahman. It also gives the svarupa lak§ana, the 
essential nature, of Brahman, which is all-knowing, all-power¬ 
ful and perfect bliss, by supplying the desired attributes 
which qualify the "tat”, that Brahman "from which the origin, 
etc of this universe” and which the sutra itself omits to men- 
Padmapada says that but for this addition, which was 
sorely needed in the interest of clarification and comprehen¬ 
sion of the essential nature of Brahman, the sense of the sutra 
would be incomplete. This addition serves to give the essen¬ 
tial nature of Brahman also, that is, its svarupa lak?ana.* 
Sankara, true to his Monism of the Good, carefully points 
out in his commentary referred to above that Brahman is not 
only the most real but also the highest value, andby mention- 

1 s. B.. II. 1- ^ a«rr HtsT'rmffGar ^rH^mrqrronfn^- 
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ing both togeilier intends to convey his conviction that a 
complete comprehension of Brahman's nature is not possible 
by taking into account only the one or the other of the two 
iaksanas. ^ahkara, no doubt, emphasises the vi^^ lak^na, 
but that is because he believes that value or essence explains 
existence or being, and "being” Itself is a form of value. But 
Sankara never holds that the upa lak5ana gives an "acciden¬ 
tal” definition of Brahman, as some of the later Vedantins 
believed and many of the modem interpreters of Sankara 
believe even now. Padmapada, true to the master and his 
value standpoint, believes that value and reality are one 
cannot be abstracted from each other; and affirms that Sah- 
kara's comments on the Second Sutra, while professing to 
give upa lak^i)a of Brahman, do not fail lo mention its 
visesa laksara also and without this latter the sense of the 
sutra would remain incomplete. As reality and value always 
go together, so should the upa lak9ana and the visesa lak^ana. 
Neither is negligible, though both are not equally significant. 
It is the viM^a lak^ana which gives meaning and justification 
to the upa lakgana. Brahman as creativity is the same as 
Brahman the Supreme Value, the Unbounded Bliss. "The 
word Brahman”, says Padmapada, "is not properly used 
wh3n intended to signify the Supreme Cause of the Universe 
which is devoid of Bliss.”* The word Brahman signifies, 
according to Padmapada.the Infinite and Unbounded Source 
of the Universe, and in this he is in enUre agreement with 
ishkara * But this Brahman is identified by both Sankara 
and Padmapada with Blis.s. Both of them, like Plato, interpret 
the world by the Idea of the Good "From Bliss alone" these 
beings are bom.* The word "hi” in the above passage, which 
is quoted by Ankara as giving the "final conclusion” (nirny- 
avakyama) brings out. says Padmapada. the unity of the 
axiological and the cosmological principle i.e. of value and 

1 ibid.. P. at-fTfqTTiRrr^rT^ 
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creativity. Brahman is the Supreme Value and also the 
Supreme Creative Principle. 

IX 

PRAKASATMAN'S DISTINCTION BETWEEN TATASTHA ’ 
AND SVARUPA LAKSANA : THE DISSOCIATOIN 
OF VALUE AND REAUTY 

When we pass on to Praka^tman we find that the cen¬ 
turies which divide him from Sankara and Padmapada have 
brought about an extraodinary change in the philosophical 
perspective of the school founded by the master. The crea¬ 
tive period in the history of the Advaita Vedanta seems to 
have come to an end, and the system gives signs of advanc¬ 
ing age with its failing sight, its weakened limbs, and its 
vanishing cohesive power. There is differentiation, but want 
of integration makes itself felt. Complexity appears to have 
cjept in, but the power of cohesion has fled away. Thinkers 
are able to see things at a distance, but things which are 
near them are blurred and dim. They profess to follow the 
master and to continue the tradition creatively; they think 
they have seized the tradition and are living themselves into 
it. But they are able neither to follow it whole-heartedly nor 
to develop it. Professing to develop it while remaining faith¬ 
ful to it, they not only arrest it but give it a set-bacL The 
system, instead of moving forward, either moves backward 
or stagnates. In certain vital respects, instead of progression 
we have retrogression; and as'the tide of evolution proceeds 
we meet with the tape-worm in its inglorious ease, instead of 
the lark at heaven's gate. 

Prakasatman appears before us as one who wishes to 
remain faithful to Padmapada’s axiom of the inseparability 
of value and reality, but in spite of his wish he is not able to 
do so and ends by becoming an existential philosopher. He 
earnestly wishes to belong to the group of value philosophers 
with Sankara at their head, and tries to be faithful to the view 
that reality and value are one and inseparable, that Brahman 
is the highest reality and the highest value. But his faith in 
this axiom is wavering, and he begins to entertain serious 
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doubts about value being creativity also, with the conseque¬ 
nce that he has to turn attention elsewhere in search of a 
principle which, when joined to value, should be able to turn 
it into a truly creative principle. He begins by laying down 
that Brahman is the highest value, but the way in which he 
develops his philosophy, especially with reference to the 
problem of creation and the creative aspect of reality, 
is virtually an admission that Brahman is mere existence. 
Thus Prakasatraan's last word turns out to be a contra¬ 
diction of the first. The problem of creation is the point 
at which Prakasatman s allegiance to PadmapMa and 
Sankara ceases, and the history of the Advaita Vedanta 
begins an entirely new chapter with his famous prono¬ 
uncement that creatorship is the tatastha laksana of 
Brahman, which is so constituted that its very nature 
excludes all possibility of the evolutionary process. In order 
to understand the change introduced by Prakasatman in the 
system of the Vedanta, which brought about the reduction of 
the value-system of Sankara to an existential philosophy, we 
must turn our attention to his distinction between the "tatas¬ 
tha” and the "svarupa” laksana of Brahman. 

Prakasatman distinguishes between the "tatastha” and 
the "svarupa” laksana of Brahman instead of between the 
"upa lak?ana” and the "vise§a laksana”. What Prakasatman 
means by svarupa laksana is exactly what Padmapada under¬ 
stands by vise?a laksana, that is, the essential nature of 
Brahman. Padmapada, Prakasatman and Vidyaranya all 
believe that the svarupa laksana of Brahman is Sat, Cit and 
Ananda. All of them agree that Brahman is the highest value 
But while Padmapada further holds that value is also the 
creative principle, Prakasatman and Vidyaranya say that be¬ 
cause Brahman is mere value, it cannot be creativity also. It 
cannot be Brahman's nature to be the creative principle, be¬ 
cause value and dynamism are incompatible. Creativity is 
thus foreign to value. It is, therfore, an accidental aspect of 
Brahman, which is the Supreme Value. It is not grounded 
in Brahman's nature, it is a mere incident in its existence. 
Creativity is thus the tatastha laksana of Brahman. Brahman 
in its real nature is powerless to be a self-communicating 
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principle. But in thus depriving value of creativity, of 
dynamic activity, or, in other words, viewing value as mere 
value and not reality also, Prakasatman reduced value to 
mere existence. By saying that creatorship is the upa lak- 
sana of Brahman, Padmapada simply meant that this way of 
thinking only points to the reality of Brahman and the nece¬ 
ssity of acknowledging such a reality. Borrowing the words 
of Prakasatman which he uses in a different context, we may 
say that according to Padmapada the upa laksana affirms 
the "bare existence of the Cause” and the vi^sa lak?ana 
points out the nature of this Cause, that it is "Truth, Know¬ 
ledge, Bliss, Infinite, Omniscient, and the Self of every one”.' 
But to Prakasatman the tatastha laksana implies that creation 
is foreign to Brahman's nature, that is, a matter of indifference 
to it. Padmapada, though he does not use the term "tatastha 
lakMna”, speaks of "latastha Brahman” or "tatasthamevaja- 
gatkaranam”, meaning thereby that the mere knowledge of 
Brahman being the general cause, unaccompanied by the 
realization that it is the supreme Bliss and the Self of every 
one, is not conducive to liberation or summum bonum. It 
seems that Prakasatman was misled by the word "tatastha”, 
which also means "indifferent or unconcerned”, and came to 
regard Brahman as unconcerned with or indifferent about 
the creative process of the world. The tendency to relapse 
into the existential view which was ma.king itself felt in 
Prakasatman, and the difficulties regarding the origin of 
multiplicity and variety, natural to the existential view of 
reality and pressing for solution, may also have hastened 
the conclusion and brought an easy conquest to him. The 
price which Prakasatman had to pay was to utter a mere 
"Nay”—to deny that there was anything common between 
Brahman and the creation; or, if a "yea” was insisted upon, to 
affirm that the relation between Brahman and the world was 
external and almost accidental. Tfie term "tatastha laksana”, 
had Prakasatman stuck to its root meaning, could very well 
have expressed what Padmapada intended to convey by it. 
It would signify a "laksana” which only takes one to the 
"bank of the river” but does not place one in the heart of the 

1 Pancapadlka Vivarana. P. ?19. ^ 
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river; in other words, a laksana which could point to the 
"bare existence” of Brahman, but could not let one "in” or 
"within” Brahman, could not tell what that essence of Brah¬ 
man is the existence of which is assured by the upa laksana. 

Prakasatman's attempt to introduce the conception of 
Miyav'sista Brahman in the metaphysics of the Vedanta is 
an innovation. But in introducing and insisting upon the 
necessity of an auxiliary metaphysical principle in the form 
of Mayasabala Brahman he has not been faithful either to 
Sankara or to Padmapada, and has considerably weakened 
the position of the Vedanta. As circumstances would have 

it, the axiom of the oneness and inseparability of value and 

reality which was an article of faith with Sankara, a faith as 
much illumined by the light of reason as deepened by the 
warmth of intuition, was lost sight of by Prakasatman, and 
Brahman came to be viewed as value merely, value abstrac¬ 
ted from reality; and metaphysics was called upon to discover 
a principle which, when joined to Brahman, could turn it 
into a really creative principle which could account for the 
actual and the existent. The task which was assigned to this 
new principle was the reconciliation of existence to essence 
by bringing them together. 

According to Sankara, for whom essence was one with 
esistence and Brahman the oneness of the two. such a prin¬ 
ciple was a superfluity. Brahman is the highest value and 
the highest reality, and what is absolutely real should not 
find it difficult to bring forth other realities and existents. 
For Ankara value is creativity also; his Monism of the Good 
is Creative Monism as well. Because Prakasatman was not 
fully alive to the significance of this thought of Sankara he 
was troubled by the question, how a nirgunam, nirvi^sam 
Brahman can be the creator, because creation requires a 
plurality of powers and these stand in contradiction to such 
a Brahman. Prakasatman first divests value of reality and 
then attempts to restore what he has taken away by adding a 
creative power to it. It is not difhcult to see that if it is not 
the essential nature of value to be creativity also, the simple 
device of grafting a creative power on value Irom without 
cannot turn it into creativity. First Prakisatman says "Value 
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is not creativity; Brahman is mere value, being pure and per¬ 
fect Bliss”. But then the existence of the universe remains 
unexplained. Value, then, must be joined to creativity if we 
are to account lor the universe. He is thus led to conclude 
that "value plus creativity”="ihe productive source of the 
universe”. There is identity-in-essence between theSaktimat 
and Sakti.’ If Brahman is the Saktimat and Maya is the Sakti, 
we have to admit that they are identical in essence and it is 
a misuse of thought as well as language to speak of both as 
consti uting, in cooperation with each other, the upadana or 
material cause of the universe* Prakasatman beqins by discl¬ 
osing his faith that Brahman is the highest value. It is Satyam, 
Jhanam, and Anandam. If he had remained faithful to the 
standpoint of value, he would have seen that the conception 
of cause is but a development of the value of reality. Brah¬ 
man, being sat, is the Mulakarana also. But in arguing that 
Brahman, being perfect and changeless ( nirvikara; suddha), 
cannot be the seat of the multiplicity of powers which crea¬ 
tion implies and presupposes, and we must recognize some 
other "reality” (vastvantara) which should be able to supply 
this want, he abandoned the standpoint of value and paved 
the way for the reduction of the value philosophy of Sankara 
to an existential philosophy. 

Prakasatman and Vidyaranya are at one with Padmapada 
in holding that the Second Sutra, while originally meant to 
point out the tatastha laksana of Brahman, gives the svarupa 
laksana also and these two are not mutually inconsistent.* 
Though from what they have said about the illogicality of 
Brahman being regarded as the creative principle, it would 

1 Gita. S. B., XIV. | 

2 Vidyaranya : Vivaranaprameya Sangraha, P. 684, 

3 Pancapadika Vivarana. P. 210, 3^ .feTRIf? 

I 

Vivaranaprameya Sangraha, PP. 661, 662, 
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seem difficult to accept the view that the latastha and svanipa 
lak^^as lefer to one and the same reality, Prakasatman and 
Vidyaranya fry to justify this, for they are not able to give up 
the traditional viewpoint that reality and value are one. But 
as their al'egiance to this standpoint is not whole-hearted, 
the way which Padraapada had recourse to, namely that of 
affirming that value is creativity also, was not open to them. 
The result is that their method of reconciliation bears the 
stamp of artificiality and their logic that of barrenness. The 
tatastha laksana which points to the creative source can, 
according to them, be ihelaksatja of Brahman, whose essence 
is constituted by Sat, Clt and Ananda, in spite of the fact that 
creativity is denied to it as being inconsistent with its nature, 
because even false characteristics can very well play the 
part of a laksai>a. The essence of a laksana consists not in its 
being true and representing truth, but in its being connected 
with the thing in an uncommon manner. That which looks 
lika silver is 'pearl'" — in this instance, though the existence 
of the silver is false, is very well contained the upa laksana 
of pearl. Similarly creatprship, though it cannot be ascribed 
to Brahman, can very well point to Brahman and be viewed 
as its upa or tatastha laksana.' The abandonment of the 
standpoint of value which began with Prakasatman gave 
birth to a process of thought which revelled in raising false 
philosophical issues and sought satisfaction in discovering 
what, to a discriminating eye, would appear to be artificial 
answers. The artificiality of the answers is seen to have 
reached its climax in Vidyaranya's attempt to ascertain and 
fix the svarupa laksana of Mayavisisfa Brahman also. If the 
Suddha and the Mayavistsfa Brahman are different their ess¬ 
ential nature also must be different. Thus creativity was 
declared by Vidyaranya to be the svarupa laksaija of Maya- 
vilsfA Brahman, while it continued to be the tafastha laksana 
of the Suddha Brahman, the svarupa lak^na of the latter 
being Sal, Cit and Ananda. The Mayavisiista Brahman came 
to be viewd as the "Real" Material or Constitutive cause, 

1 P/inCAp«dlks Ywarnna. P. 208. ‘Jnrrrr|f<Tc«Tin?HT 
If I 
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and the Suddha Brahman as the 'Figurative' Material cause.* 
Deussen only carried this teaching to its logical conclusion 
when he said that the metaphysics of the Vedanta has two 
forms, an exoteric and an esoteric and made a zealous effort 
to trace this distinction in all the five provinces of the Veda¬ 
nta teaching, namely its theology, cosmology, psychology, 
doctrine of transmigration, and doctrine of liberation. But in 
Deussen we hear the voice, not of Sankara and Padmapada, 
but of Prakasatman and Vidyaranya. The only thesis to which 
the Advaitism of Sankara and Padmapada is committed is 
that Brahman, the Highest Value, is also the Supreme Crea¬ 
tivity; and this position has found its true representative not 
in Prakasatman but in Sarvjhatmamuni. Long before Praka¬ 
satman, Sarvajhatmamuni had, in his Sahksepa oariraka, held 
the view that the Buddha or Para Brahman is the source and 
origin of the universe. It is the constitutive stuff of the world ‘ 
as well the directive power behind it * 

X 

THE VIVARAl;!A ISVARA AND THE PLATONIC GOD 

The modem interpreters of Sankara do not seem to me 
to be faithful to him when, following Prakasatman, they feel 
the neceessity of recognizing a Mayavrsista Brahman or a 
Personal God, who is himself phenomenal, in order to exp¬ 
lain the phenomenal existence of the world. The line of 
argument which leads them to recognize the necessity of 
such an intermediate reality ends in reducing the position of 
the Vedanta to Platonism, which, too, insists upon the need 
of a God, who is the supremely good Soul, who is other than 
the Good and on a lower level of reality than it, who is the 
intermediate link between the eternal and unchanging world 
of Ideas and the world in which birth and death, death and 
birch, succeed one another in a perpetual cycle, and by 
whose agency the participation of the creatures in the Good 

1 Vivaranaprameya Sangraha. P. 643, 

I | P- 686, • 

HwfiqKiHW 5 

HW'qH I 

2 Sanksepa Sariraka, 1. 553. 
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out of this difficulty in which the Vedantlc position has been 
landed is not to appeal to different standpoints In the "con¬ 
fusion” of which the difficulty is said to have its genesis, but 
to return to the standpoint of value and recognize that Value 
and Reality being one. Value is Creativity also. 

Professor Taylor draws our attention to a similar "un¬ 
solved conflict" between the Platonic metaphysics and the 
Platonic religion, and points out that the adiustment of the 
two became a cardtnal problem for Plottnus and his Neo¬ 
platonic successor. So far as the problem of relation between 
value and reality is concerned, the last word of the Vedantic 
constructive thought was said not by Praka^tman but by 
Sankara and Padmapadi, just as on the same point the last 
word of Greek philosophy was said not by Plato but by Ploti¬ 
nus. In order to understand Sankara and what Sankara stands 
for, we must not stay with Prakawiman but must go back to 
Padmapada. The age of Ankara and Padmapada is the 
golden age of Vedantic philosophy; the age which saw the 
rise of the PrakaMtman marks the evening of constructive 
thought in the history of the Advaita Vedanta. In the former 
Kiilosophy Is self-conscious, in the latter it beqir)8 to forget 
itt^lf. The stars which twinkle in the sky after the evening 
shades fall are not able to reveal the Truth in its eternal 
glory as the Sun at midday did. The difficulty of Thibaut 
and others that, if we follow Sahkara's explantion, it is not 
possible to explain why the Sutras should open with the 
definition of that inferior principle from whose cognition 
there can accrue no permanent benefit, ts an imaginary diffi¬ 
culty. It has its source in Ignorance of the valuational stand- 
point adopted by l^ahkara, for whom Brahman is the highest 
good, which is essentially and intrinsically creative. 

XI 

MEDITATION UPON BRAHMAN AS THE CREATIVE 

SOURCE 

Brahman which is a truly creative reality according 
to Sihkara can also be meditated upon as the cause of the 
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universe including myself. In this case the individual will 
be performing upasanS, implying a difference between the 
upasaka and the upasya, the meditator and the meditable, a 
difference in the creation of which time and apace and name 
and form play an important role. But t^he axiological and 
ontological truth that Brahman is the Atman or the cause 
should be sharply distinguished from the meditation on the 
same Brahman as the Karana or the Karta or the Cause. The 
former is Jnana, the latter is a variety of karma. In the first 
Brahman and &lf coalesce into one; in the second they stand 
apart as mutually exclusive though also correlated. The 
deficiency that clings to the firal is a deficiency of language, 
butthetrulh that is to be expressed is an absolute truth, 
namely that Brahman is Ihe Atman of everything. It is not 
a deficiency in the realization of the truth, but one in the 
mode of expression of the realized truth. The deficiency that 
clings to the latter is a deficlorcy in the realization of the 
truth about Brahman's nature. 

In the Second Sutra, the author and the commentator 
only just begin to give an outline of the realized truth. The'* 
progressive way in which this truth has .ultimately to be rea¬ 
lized is yet to follow. The Saguna Brahman is the embodiment 
of the progressive realization of the truth which the Nirguna 
Brahman stands for. The statement that "Brahman is my At¬ 
man" may very well stand for the axiological truth as well os 
signify a form of meditation or upa-sana according to the 
attitude of the soul towards Brahman. Ankara points out 
that the statements. " That thou art"‘ and " All this is Self 
alone"* in the Chandogya embody absolute realization and 
express the nature of Nirguna Brahman. But the realization 
of the same Brahman "as my Self within the heart, greater 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, 
greater than all these worlds, smaller than an ear of com. than 
barley, than mustard, than the kernel of the mustard seed"* 
is more upasana, as it rests upon and presupposes a distinc¬ 
tion between the Self and Brahman and is possible only with 

”T~Chand.. VI. 16. 3. R5r<»tffl I 

2 Ibid.. Vlt. 25. 2, I 

3 Ibid.. III. » 4 . 3. 
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the help of the limtting adjuncts which are treated as other 
than Brahman. It Is because Brahman is treated as other 
than the Self and the manifested universe as other than Brah¬ 
man. that it is meditated upon as"having all actions, 
all desires, having all odours, having all tastes, pervading all 
this, without speech, without confusion and the Self within 
the heart". The worshipper hopes that he "shall attain it on 
departing from this world" 

Everywhere in Sankara we meet with the dlsUnchons 
between Saguna and Nirguna Brahman. Saguna and Suddha 
Brahman. Jheya and Upasya Brahman. Para and Apara Brah¬ 
man. Nirupadhika and Sopadhlka Brahman. But these 
disUnclions cannot be said to introduce into his metaphysical 
system any Irreconcilable dualism. The Saguna Brahman is 
Brahman conceived as limited by the limiting adjuncts of 
name and form, whoso very existence is bound up with 
Brahman as a truly creative reaUty. It represents a view of 
Brahman taken by the Individual for purposes of worship or 
upasana and has reference to Ankara's philosophy of sadh- 
na According to Ankara Isvara is Ihe Upasya Brahman. 
Rahman worshipped as the Isvara (Lord), ihe Antaryamln 
(Inner (DontroUer) who controls and rules the worshipper 
(upasaka. isltavya). But. according to Srhkara. there is possi¬ 
ble a higher state of religious realiz ition wheieln the diffe¬ 
rence between the worshipper and the worshipped (upasya 
and upasaka). the ruler and the ruled (isa and isltavya), the 
controller and the controlled, vanishes. This is the stale 
wherein Brahman Is experienced as our inmost self. It is a 
state wherein one has experience of undivided existence. 
This feeling of Isvara being the worshipped and the soul 
hplng the worshipper, of Isvara being the ruler and the soul 
^•na the ruled, lasts only so long as the complete realization 
{'the oneness of ReaUty, that there is no difference either 
° thin It or without it does not lake place. This Is the reason 
'^hv Sankara says that the view that Brahman, the ultimate 
hty which is the Self (Atman) of every one, is isvara, the 
”*?,.r f-ontroller. governor, is erroneous (avidyatmaka) and 
disappear on the dawn of right knowledge. The view 

I >«• "• 
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that Brahman ia favara. the controller, or ruler, is erroneous, 
because it rests upon an unreconciled opposition between 
Self and Brahman. The (undamental truth of the Vedanta' of 
Sankara, upon which reals the whole system, is the acknow¬ 
ledgement of the identity of the two. The conception of Brah¬ 
man as the controller and the individual as controlled rests 
upon the view that there will always remain an unreconciled 
opposition bstween th» two. But according to Sankara, this 
view flagrantly contradicts the deliverances of intuition as 
well as reasoru This view of the Real as !svara orlsitr is there¬ 
fore avldyatmaka.* 


l S.B..II. «. M. V^r<T “rm iflVT 

^IWItuntTtfR I 
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HoHding. H , 64 
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127, 359 
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Leibniz, G. W., 253 
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Lotze, H , 20 
Mandana, 22, 222 
Mridhva, 2 
Maitra, S. K., 29 
Manu. 14 
McTaggart, 188 
Moore, G., 70 
Mukerjee, A. C.. 181 
Munslerberq, 20. 29 
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Padmapada, 2, 357, 394-405, 
410 
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Perry, R B 70 

Plato. 1.2,19.29,100.188. 245. 
249. 250. 254. 256. 409, 410 
Plotinus, 410 

PrakAsilman, 351. 381 .390, 
.392-3 402 6. 408 410 
Pratl, J.B, 105 

Pringle-PattiBon, A S, 19, 20, 
41,134.275, 276 
Radhakrishnan. S., 6-10, 14, 
44. 51, 155,168, 297, 299, 
.337,353,363,373-5. .379 
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242-3. 266, 281 
Randde, R. D., 367 
Hickort, H., 29 
Sai vajhbtmamuni, 2, 408 
Scixaub, E. L, 134 
Sciielllng. F. W., 165 
Spinoza. B.. 173, 188-9. 253 
Suresvara. 2 
Tagore, R-, 14 
Taylor. A E.. 188. 409, 410 
Thibaut, G., 5-10 13, 81, 155, 
266. 353. 360, 373.379 
Udyotkara, 6 
Urban. W. M.. 20, 23, 24 


Vacaspalimiara, 2, 6, 357, 
371-2 
Vallabha. 2 
Vamadeva, 189 
Valsyayana. 226 
Vid^waijya, 2,19, 393, 403 

Vljftanabhiksu, 4, 281 
Vyasa, 14 

Wadia, A. K. 131. 132 
Whitehead, A.N., 1,135,144, 
205, 253. 257. 258.331 
Windelband, W., 134, 245, 
250. 255. 




index df subjects 


A 

Ak)dnyari^'‘vadm. 266, 371 
Abhridadaiaina, 124 
Abhyudaya. 149 
Acosmic: principle. 12-? 
Activliy..61 . 

Actual occasion. 250 * 

Adhyasa. 61, 62 
Adhyatrnavldya, 141 
Advaita 64, 92 
Advallabhava 75 
Advaiiism.87,92. 143. 164 
Advatlaiftatirt, 124 


Advayam. 92 
AJatavada, 304,305 

AkrarurtvalsrsUvadini arull, 345 

Ak^ropasaka, 124 
Ak^aropasana, 124 
Anania, 85 


Ananyatva, 246 
Anatmavaslu 16, 73 
Anitvacaniyalva. 304 349 55 
Antarebhavi, 253 

Anubhava ( H«e Knowledge ■ 
Anutnana . see Knowledge ) 


Anuvada, 271 
Anuvedana, 188 
Aiivadikaranavada, 370 
Aparavldya, 144 145 
Arlhavada, 271 
Asadbuddhi. 48 
Asat, 47-9 

Asatkaryavada. 311. 312 
Asatkaryavadin, 311 
Astitvaniaiba. 31 
Astlivavadin. 50 
Ananda, 78 

Apekslkam satyam, 270 
Apeksikam nityam, 270 
Aslika. 5t' 


Atman, a value notion, and 
the absolute reality, 32-4, 37 
8, 43-5,48, 65. 67^. 72: the 
highest good, 65,91 101,103- 
8, 112.' 128, 187. 190, 195. 

201; noetic character of the 
knowledge of, 38, 41-3; pre¬ 
dication of reality to, 39-41, 
47 50; aheya and anupadeya 
42, 66: one with Brahman. 
45-46: and moksa, 91: as 
akarmasesn, 91: as absolute 
con 5 t:iou«i ess and as nlrupa 
dhih and sarvopadhih, 76, 
77, and duality oi soli and 
nol-self. 59 65. 105; as exi« 
tence-tor-ltseU 65-70; as ter¬ 
minus ad quern of nature, 35 
67, 272-3. 279. .340-3: not a 
factual something, 43,65,68. 
72: and consciousness, 36. 
58-9, as bliss. 75-6, 79. 80: 
and the notion of time 34, 
54, 58. 85-6, 90 246-7, 292- 
5: and the notion of cause, 
34, 51.301-5. 363: as advaita, 
768: and ihe concept oi 
God. 45.46.69; the goal oi 
human knowledge, 105 It.; 
tfie goal of human endeavour 
106 fl.; leconciliatton of self 
and nol-self, 60-4,72-3,76 
Atmadvaita. 75 
AlmSnubhava. 190 
Atmapralyaya. 195 
Atmavidya 37, 128-9 
Atoms, 73 

Avidya, region oi. 43tt., 149 
Avyabhicara. 48 
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Axiological monism. 75 
Axiological proof, 51 
Axiology. 19,25 
B. 

Barren value, 74 
Bhakll, 125 
BhakU, 125 
Bheda, 319 
Bhuma, 76 
Bhutavastu, 100 
Blind reality, 74 
Bliss, 75 ft,. 78 

Brahman, the most perfect 
reality. 26,51.52. 56-7. 66. 86 
•i. 290. 294-5: the moat sup¬ 
reme good, 63,101, 103,107 
ll,j as sat, 57 83-4; as clt. 57- 
9, 83-4; as ananda, 78-9, 83- 
4; as saccidananda, 80-5: as 
the atman, 36.51-2, 68. 80, 
91. 201; and the ontological 
argument, 51. a? nityasid- 
dha. 86-8,148; as heyopade- 
yasunya, 86 8; as asarirat- 
vam, 86 8; as akarmasesa. 
86 8,91.148; as nlrupadhlka 
and sopadhlka, 76, 12t<. 198 
9;as ananta.85-92; as nirguija 
and saquna, 84, 392; as 
advaita. 92; as bhuma. 76: 
above all duality, 75-6, 79, 
87-8; is Mok^ii, 79. 84^, 

91; as the jheya and the 
upasya. 108-10, 113-8. 119- 
23,127: as Isvara, 385-90; as 
the Mahasamanya, 251. 255, 
260. 382; knowledge oi, 186; 
as the creative source. 56, 
291, 295-9. 300. 310,3188, 
319.353. 379 85; and langu¬ 
age. 259-62, 292: in the 
Upanisads, 107; and second 


reality*' or “auxiliary force". 
73, 326; as dilferentialed and 
undifferentiated. 326; Rama¬ 
nuja's explanation o! saccld- 
ananda, 82-4 

Brahamakaiagavada, .156-8 
Brahmanubhava, 187 
Brahmapuratn, 256 
Brahmatmabhava, 75 
Brahmavada. 130. 134 
Brahmavagafih, 99 

Brahmavidya, 25, 37 
Brahmavijhana. 144 
Brahma Sutra, 1. 1.2, S. B. 
discussed, 81, 118, 29.3. 295- 
6. 396-7; Padmapada on B8. 
1.1.2,395-8.400: Prakftsatman 
on B.S. 1.1.2;403.7;I.1.4.S.B. 
discussed, 93-8, 396; Padma¬ 
pada on B5.1.1.4, 3987; II 
1. 33. S.B. examined by Das- 
gupta, 281-2; Das qupta's 
examination reviewed, 282-7 
Buddhism. 17.18. 72. 74 
Buddhistic Idealism. 71, 74 
Categories, nature of. 240-56; 
substance, a value category. 
240, 242, 244; Vaisesika 
system on, 241; Ramanuja 
mlsundenrtands Sankara's 
view of, 242, 243: Universal, 
its nature, 246-7,251-2: rela¬ 
tion to the pwiiiicular, 246-8. 
253-4; *eleoloqical subor- 
dination of the pariiculai to 
the universal, 255; univer- 
sals are not mere labour- 
saving devices" or“concept- 
ual short-hands", 249; home 
of Ihe universal, 256; the 
niahasamaiiya.251.255; veri- 
etios of universals, 254-5; 


Plato and Aristotle on the 
universals, 245, 249-50, 251. 
Catussutri, Sankara on the 
subject-matter of, 27-8, 93-8 
Causal Argument, 279. 336. 
Causality, a value category, 
51 251, 2934, 300-3, 308, 
337, 363; is the concept of 
self, 301-5, 363; involves 
sup>eriority of the cause to 
the effect, 253, 314-5, 330, 
361-2; cause has permanen¬ 
ce and continuity, 315-6,376; 
embodies creative as well 
conservative aspect of reali¬ 
ty. 347,376/ Radhakrishnan 
on iahkara's view of, 336-7; 
Radhakrishnan's interpreta¬ 
tion examined. S37-9; as 
satkaraiiayada. 301-5; as sat- 
karyavada, 306-16; involves 
a dialectical antinomy, 307; 
Sahkhya and Vedanta versi¬ 
ons ot satkaryavada, 310-2; 
as one of the pivots of San¬ 
kara's advaitism, 336-7; Pari- 
namavada and Vivartavada, 
355-65, 376; language and 
the principle of, 291,303; 
potentiality a value notion, 
3C9-12; as ajatavada, 304-5 
Cetankaranavada, 37 
Cinmatram, 170 
Cittakala, 269 
Cittaparichhedya, 269 
Complementary reality, 74 
Completeness, 75 
Conceptualism, 247 
Concrescence, 258 
Consciousness as value, 65 ff. 
Cosmic principle, 122 
Creation, a value concept,- 


291-3, 300-1, 396; problem 
of, 289-94, .316-9; mode of, 
319-23, 329-30, 334; as reve¬ 
lation, 318, 325, 330-1, 339; 
importance of avidya for, 323- 
4; as mayika, 332-6, 345-9; 
illustrative examples of, 362, 
364-5; meaning of, 295, 349; 
not the subject-matter of 
aparavidya, 158-60; linguistic 
expression of the truth about, 
291, 293, 302; symbolic 

value of, 340-5; sruti texts 
about, not secondary. 282-3; 
Vivarana school on, 3924, 
402-8; Vivarana view misre¬ 
presents Sankara, 402-8; 
Radhakrishnan on, 297, 299, 
336-8; Thibaut on, 296; Das- 
gupta on, 282-8, 298; Brah¬ 
man needs no auxiliary prin¬ 
ciple, 326-332 

Creative monism, 75 
D 

Dharmavijhana, 144 
Dhyanam, 170 
Dialectical antinomy, 265 

Dissociation of reality and 
value, 16 

Divine Evolutionism, 345 
Dualism. 71 
Dualistic systems, 74 
Dual standpoint (of the Ved¬ 
anta), 158 ff. 

Duality of value existence, 
13, 59-65, 105, 265, 319 
Dvaita, 64, 319 
Dvayakala, 270 
E 

Ego-centric predicament, 70 
End-in-itseh, 52, 54 
Epistemological idealism and 
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realism, 70 

Evaluational consciousness, 
19 

Evolution, 344 

Existence, not a matter of 
denial, 266-71, 281; not a 
value, 73; as related to value, 
47,61, 67, 73. 80,265-6, 270- 
8, 282-9, 319; as potential, 
307, 309, 312, 313; as anir- 
vacaniya, 330, 349-55; ima¬ 
ginary objects, 269 
Existence-for-itself, 52, 54 
Existential prejudice, 13 
F 

Factual consciousness, 70-1 
First Cause, 52, 310 
G 

Good, the, as the goal of 
human endeavour, 99, 101, 
103, 185; variously descri¬ 
bed. 99-101, 125, 131; Brah¬ 
man and Atman identical 
with, 101-2, l06 ff.; Upani- 
sadic view of, 107; means to 
the realization of, 101, 112, 
113, 128. 

H 

Harmony, principle of, 77 
Hinduism, history of, 14 
Hitatampraptih, 100 
Humian empiricism, 72 
I 

Idealism of Sankara, 65 ff. 
Ideas, doctrine of, 245, 249, 
250, 254 

Identity, principle of, 53-5 
Identity-in-difference, 55-6 
Inclusiveness, principle of, 77 
Individuality, 75 
Ingression, 258 
Integral experience, 63 


Internal coherence, 77 
Intuition, 82 ff. (see Anubhava) 
Intuitional theory, 236 
isvara, conceived as the sagu 
na, mayavisi§ta or mayasa- 
bala Brahman, 119,120, 123, 
296-9, 373, 392-3, 412; Thi- 
baut on, 296; Dasgupta on, 
298, Deussen on, 152-3, 388; 
Radhakrishnan on, 299, 374- 
5,409; these views examined, 
296, 299, 375-9, 409, 410; 
Prakasatman's view of, 298, 
392-4, 404-5; not phenome¬ 
nal or illusory, 126, 131, 377, 
388, 409-10; not a metaphy¬ 
sical principle when disting¬ 
uished from Brahman, 119-23, 
377. 379, 380; is the upasya, 
109, 110.113-118.127,378, 
411 13; the words Isvara and 
Brahman refer to the same 
reality, 378, 385-91; and the 
Platonic God, 408-9. 

J 

Jata Brahman, 114 
Jhana (see 'Knowledge') 
Jhana-Karma-samuccaya 89 
Jheya Brahman, 122 

K 

Karmavidya, 145. 148 
Knowledge, (i) Sankara's the¬ 
ory of, 166, 175-6, 233; as 
valuational in nature, 30, 42; 
as vastutantram, 167-9; and 
activity, 169-71; as ekarupam, 
168; as independent of time 
and place etc., 171-2; as uni¬ 
versal and particular, 172-4; 
and upasana, 109, 110, 116- 
8, 124-7; (ii) Means of Kno¬ 
wledge, their competency. 
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177-80.185; operiilive duriag 
avldyS, 181-3; when not ope¬ 
rative, 182-3; not mutually 
confiadiclory, 185. 217, 219; 
(A) Aiiubhava. nature of, 
136-7, 19(i-l 199. 201, 203; 
tdentlcel with sarvaliud- 
bhava. 190; and Spinoza’s 
scienlia intuiliva, 189; and 
Kant's intellsclual intuition, 
192-5, 203; and Bergson's 
Intuition, 196-201; and Reason- 
208. 239; and Tarka, 133, 233- 
4; and Dla'ectlcal Method ol 
Hegel, 235 H.; and organ 
of philosophy, 236: and 
Jacobi's intuition, 236; ( B ) 
Sruli Pramana, nature of, 20- 
23; 205, 208-9; independent 
authority of, 204; and anu- 
bhava, 206-7; Mimamsa view 
about, 201; and Intrinsic 
reasonableness, 206; and 
Upani^ads, 206; os vehicle 
ol culture, 209 ff.; and tradi¬ 
tion in philosophy, 209-12; 
and pralyak^, 212-5, 219- 
21; Ramanuja and Deussen 
on relation of Pratyuksu to 
iruti, 214-5; and Vedic ritual, 
217-220; Mandana on rela¬ 
tion between Pratyak 9 a and, 
221; (Q Perception, nature 
of, 223-5; cannot grasp Brah 
man. 186, 208; Ramanuja on 
Ankara's view of, 221; (D) 
Anumana, nature of, 226, 
relation to percoption, 226, 
229; and knowledge oi 
Brahman, 227; and scripture. 
229. 232; limitations of, 230, 
233, 236; Daus^en and Das- 


gup'a on maans ol kno^laJ- 
ge, 162-3; final pramana. 
182. 

KramavatsrsUvadini iruti 
345 

Kshudra Brahman. 114 
L 

Laksana, upa and v s^sa, 
value distinotionj, .394 8; 
dislinction derived from 
Ankara. 399-401; Prakasal- 
inan otr tajsafha and .svai i- 
pa lak^na. 40-3-5; not faith¬ 
ful to Sarikara and Padrna- 
pada, 402, 405 8.410; Vidya- 
rai>yd on, 407 8. modem 
interpreters faithtul to Praka- 
Mtman but not to Ankara 
and Padmapada. 408410 
Language, Bergson and 
Whitehead on, 2 j 7; Sankara’s 
phUosophy of, 85. 119, 233, 
258-64, 291, 3C'2; negative 
way of describing Brahman, 
261-2; and adhyaropa, 263; 
and lime-form, ^1, 303. 

Life, problem of 63 
Linguistic revolution, 257-8 
M 

Mahasamanya. 254 
Manana, 228 
Materialism, 74 
Maya (vSda). the doctrine of. 
290. 322 3. -328, 332 345-8. 
366-8: integral part ot Sanka¬ 
ra's Brahmavada, -328,346-9; 
describes mode of Brahman’s 
causality. .346 ft., 357; em¬ 
bodies the conservative 
nature of reality. 347-9; as 
anirvacanlya. 304, 349-55; 
anirvacaniya’.va a value 
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concept. 351 ff.; significance 
of the chnraclerizallon of 
maya as anirvocaniya, 349- 
53; D »«riui>la on the catego¬ 
ry of, 353-4; described as 
avidya, 323, 333, 366; as a 
vada, 35'/-8. 367, 369-72: 
problem o: the relation of, to 
Brahman, 327-31; Mayavada 
not synonymous with Brah- 
mavada, 345 9,357-9. 
Mayasabala Brafiman (sec 
Isvara). 

Means of Icn.owle 1 li'je 
Knowledge) 

Means to G^kxI (see Good) 
Meiitallsni, 70 
Mimamsaka. 88 
Moks.* 62,72,89 
Monism ot the Good, 75 
Monism ul the Self, 75 
Mysticism, 63 

N 

Nalyayika. 58, 233 
Name and lorm 291,322,328. 
3:30. 334 
Nastika 5(J, 51 
NaluralisUc Evolutionism 
345 

Netl Netl, 92.261^3 
New Logic, 257 
Ntdidhyasana, 228 
Nihilism, 17. 18. 33 
Nihsreyasa, 99, 144 
Nirguna, 92 
Nirguna vidya. 149 
Nirupadhika svarupa, 75-6,92 
Nirvana. 72 
Nirvise^a, 92 
Nlrvtsesavijhana 173 
Nyaya-Valseglka, 16, 31-3, 73- 
4. 97, 230. 232-3 


O 

Objeclive idealism, 70 
Ontological argument, 51 
Ontological prejudices, .54 
P 

Para Brahman. 379 ff, 412 
Parinama, 277. 356-9, 361, 
363 

Paramalmavidya. 145 
Para and Apara vidya, 122, 
141, 144, 1467, 150; Deu 
ssen on, 155-61 
Parabhaktl, 110, 125-6 
Para Ihananistha, 125 
Parartha, 65-7 
Fahcaralra, 314. 

Participation, 271 
Perception (see Knnwledge) 
Philosophy, problem of, 25-6, 
30, 63-4, 70, 100-1. 103-5, 
108, 1.36, 138 41. 143, 160-1, 
164, 233, 236. 265; as para 
vidya 144, 146-8, iSC): as 
tattvnjhana, 133, 140; as 
samyagjhana, 142-4; as par¬ 
amalmavidya, 145; 08 nirg- 
ui>a vidya, 149; as almavi- 
dya, 103, 120; os Brahma- 
vidya, 148-9; os paramartha- 
vidya, 103; as Brahmava- 
da, 130; as dual metaphy- 
sics. 152-5;DeussHn on dual 
metaphysics, 152-5; Deusa- 
en’s view examined, 155-61; 
Copemican revolution in 
the Vedanta, 101; related to 
religion, 1.31-5; to science, 
139.40; as mediated know- 
ledge, 238 9; deals with 
value of existence, 265, 271- 
80; tradition in. 209-11, 222; 
nihilistic philosophy, 31-2; 
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designations of Sankara's, 
104-5 

Potentiality, 307, 309 ff. 
Pradhana, (see Prakrti) 
Pradhanakaranavada, 356, 
358, 370 
Prakrti. 16, 310-1 
Premana (see Knowledge) 
Pratipadana, 271 
Fratipadanaprakriya, 262, 
271 

Pratyagatman, 37 
Predicates, doctrine of ontolo¬ 
gical, 39.40, 47 
Processes, 258 
Purnatva, 77 
Puru^a, 16, 91, 146 
Puru^artha, 99 

Purvamimarhsa, 50, 93, 95, 
97 

R 

Realism 165, 247-3 
Reality, an ultimate and a 
value notion, 14, 16, 37, 41. 
47-8, 51-2, 54, 60; as abso¬ 
lute ( advaita ) 41; a value 
predicate, 23-5, 39-41, 47- 
50; and the ontological 
argument, 51; as svarlha, 
existence-for-itself, 52, 54, 
65-70; and the principle of 
identity, 53-6; and conscious¬ 
ness, 57-9; idealistic notion 
of, 65-75; wholeness, the 
supreme principle of, 75-6; 
above all duality, 79; and 
existence, 47 9, ^-5, 67, 73; 
conservative aspect of, 53, 
56,67; creative aspect of, 34, 
51; vifesapratisedha mode 
of predicating, 50, 92, 261-3; 
and particular ontological 


prejudices, 54-5; as the 
supreme good, 101-8; and 
knowledge, 30. 31, 33, 42. 
89, 167-70, 177-9, 185-8 

194, 201, 219, 259-64; and 
language ( see language ); 
Bradley's principle of reality 
compared with Sankara's 
principle of, 77-8. 

Realization, (see (3ood) 

Reason (in Hegel); 239 
Reasoning, (see Knowledge; 
anumana ) 

Relative existence, 149 
Religion, 101-2 
Rsis, faith of, 15. 

S 

Saccidananda, 80 ff., 83 
Sadbuddhi, 48 
Sadbuddhinistha, 31 
Saguna Brahman, (see Isvara) 
Saguna vidya, 149, 150 
Sahakarinam dvitiyam, 73 
SarhradhanakMa, 187 
Samsarabhava, 99 
Samyagdarsana, 142 
^myagjhSna, 124, 142-3, 173 
Sankara, (see Vedanta) 
Sarvabhava, 75 
Sarvatmabhava, 75-7, 100 
Sarvopadhih, 76 
Sat. 47-9. 

Satisfaction, 77 

Satkaranavada, (see Causality) 
Satkaryavada, (see Causality) 
Satpratyayagarbhabuddhi, 31 
Sadhana, philosophy of, 111- 
2 

Saman, 247, 249, 251 
Sahkhya, 73-4, 97, 230-1, 233, 
310-1. 

Solipsism, 70 
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Spiritual life, demand of, 63-4 
Sravana 228 

Si?ti 158, 272, 279, 285-7. 319 

Sruti prama-a. ( see Know¬ 
ledge) 

Subjectivism, 70 
Substance, (see categories) 
Buddha Brahman, 393 
iunyavada, 71, 74 
Svabhava as eternal, 53 
Svatalisiddha, 38, 54 
SvayciHsiddha, 38 
Svarajy,am, 99 
Svarlha, 52-4, 65-6, 77 
T 

Tarkapada, 74, 83. 96 98 
Tat, 133, 351-2, 

Tattva. 351-4 
Tattvadarsana, 133 
Tattvajhana, 133, 140, 168 

Tattvanyatvabhyamanirvaca- 

niya, 265, 304,349-55 
Thought, 236 

Time, 86. 105. 295. 301, 337. 
385 

Tradition, 209-11, 222 
Truth. 171 

U 

Uktha, 247 

Ultimacy of reality, 16 
Universal (see Categories) 
Universalia ante rem, 249, 
251 

Universalia in re, 251 
Universalia post rem, 249 
Upadesa, 209 
Upanisad, 207, 217 ff 
Upadhi, 110-1, 117 
Upasana, 109-12, 115-6, 118 

Upasanasrila, 116-7 
Upasya Brahman, (see Isvara) 
Utapatli, 319. 


V 

Vaise^ika, 73-4, 97, 231 
Value, definition of. 20, 92; a 
primitive concept,- 22, 23, 
89; relational dehnTtibns of. 
21-2, 54, 86, 89, 93. 95; meta- 
ahysical status of.'^-SO, 85- 
93. 95; not karmasadhya, 
86 -8, 91, 148; and time and 
space, 86, 89. 90; and intui¬ 
tional awareness, 22, 63, 82; 
and knowledge. 23-4, 42-3; 
and acknowledgement, 23-4, 
87, 92; predication of, 24,39- 
41, 47-50; and existence and 
their duality, 24, 50, 60-5, 
67, 73, 80, 105, 265-6, 270-8, 
282 9, 319; of sat, cit, and 
ananda, 80-92; of Reality 24- 
65, 74 (see also Brahman 
and Atman); Consciousness 
as. 56-9, 65-80; Categories of, 
239-256 (see also Categories) 
and thought, 63; the Good 
as, (see the Good); purpose 
the time form of 1C 6; value 
consciousness, 66 8, 71 
Vastvanlara, 73 
Veda, 15. 94 

Vedanta (of Sankara), basic 
culture of India, 14-18. 209- 
212 ; conflicting estimates of, 
1 -6; divergent interpretations 
ot, 6 10; the missing truth 
about, 10-14; a philosophy 
of value 11, 16, 17, 26; and 
modern philosophy of value, 
28-29; central thesis of the, 
15-6, 18, 24-6, 103, 230; and 
Buddhism, 17, 18, 31;3. 71 
72 74, 359, 369; and Sahkh- 
ya! 16, 74, 230-3, 310-1, 327, 
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3?6; and Yoga, 16. 74: and 
Nyaya, 16, 58,74, 230, 232- 
3. 309. ar;d Vaiseglka: 16. 
230-1, 30, 3S6: and Mima- 
msa. 50. 93*9, 204. and ritu¬ 
als, 246-9; various designa¬ 
tions of, 104-8;'^0; an ideal¬ 
istic philosophy, 43, 65 74; 
universal character of, 143; is 
it dogmatism ?, 163-4, 166, 
236; is it mayavada?, 345-9, 
359 ; how the term maya¬ 
vada came to be applied to, 
357-9.367. 369-70 
Vijflanavada. 71, 74 
Vik^a. 319 


Vlk&ralfta, 140 

Visesapratisedha, 50, 92, 261- 
3 

Vi4e9asamift^ 322 
Visesavijhana, 173 
Viiesatmabhava, 322 
Viiist&dvaita. 83 
Vivarlavada, (see Causality) 
Vivaria, (sea Causality) 

W 

Wholeness, principle of, 75 
World, 35. 266-7, 27ai. 281 
ff„ (see also Existence). 

Y 

Yoga, 97. 
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